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CHAPTER  I. 

OSTEOLOGY. 

• 

The  bones  are  the  organs  of  support  to  the  animal  frame  ;  they 
give  finnness  and  strength  to  the  entire  febric,  afford  points  of  con- 
nection to  the  numerous  muscles,  and  bestow  individual  character 
upon  the  body.     In  the  limbs  they  are  hollow  cylinders,  admirably 
calculated  by  their  conformation  and  structure  to  resist  violence  and 
support  weight.     In  the  trunk  and  head,  they  are  flattened  and  arched 
to  protect  cavities  and  provide  an  extensive  surfece  for  attachment. 
In  some  situations  they  present  projections  of  variable  length,  which 
serve  as  levers ;  and  in  others  are  grooved  into  smooth  surfeces,  which 
act  as  pulleys  for  the  passage  of  tendons.     Moreover,  besides  supply- 
ing strength  and  solidity,  they  are  equally  adapted,  by  their  numerous 
divisions  and  mutual  apposition,  to  fiilfil  every  movement  which  may 
tend   to  the  preservation  of  the  creature,  or  be  conducive  to  his 
wel&re. 

According  to  the  latest  analysis  by  Berzelius,  bone  is  composed  of 
an  animal  substance,  which  is  almost  completely  reducible  to  gelatine 
by  boiling,  and  of  earthy  matters  in  the  following  proportions : 

Cartilage 32-17  parts. 

Blood-vessels    .         .        .         .        ,  1'13 
Phosphate  of  lime         .        .         .        .51*04 

Carbonate  of  lime     .         .         ,        ,  11*30 

Fluate  of  lime 2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia      .        .         .  l-lg 

Soda,  Chloride  of  sodium      .        ,        .  1*20 


•  100-00 

Bones  are  divisible  into  four  classes : — Long,  short, flat,  and  irregular. 

The   /on^  bones  are  found  principally  in  the  limbs,  and  consist 

of  a  ahaft  and  two  extremities.    The  shaft  is  cylindrical  or  prismod 
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in  form,  dense  and  hard  in  texture,  and  hollowed  in  the  interior  into 
a  medullary  canal.  The  extremities  are  broad  and  expsuided,  to  arti- 
culate with  adjoining  bones ;  and  cellular  or  cancellous  in  internal 
structure.  Upon  the  exterior  of  the  bone  are  processes  and  rough 
surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  foramina  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  character  of  long  bones  is,  therefore, 
their  general  type  of  structure  and  divisibility  into  a  central  portion 
and  extremities,  and  not  so  much  their  length  ;  for  there  are  some 
long  bones — as  the  second  phalanges  of  the  toes — which  are  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  abnost  equal  in  breadth  to  their 
longitudinal  axis.  The  long  bones  are,  the  clavicle,  humerus,  radius 
and  ulna,  femur,  tibia  and  fibula,  metacarpal  bones,  metatarsal, 
phalanges  and  ribs. 

Short  bones  are  such  as  have  no  predominance  of  length  or  breadth, 
but  are  irregularly  cuboid  in  form :  they  are  spongy  in  internal 
texture,  and  enclosed  by  a  thin  crust  of  condensed  osseous  tissue. 
The  short  bones  are,  the  vertebrae,  coccyx,  carpal  and  tarsal  bones, 
patellae,  and  sesamoid  bones. 

Flat  bones  are  composed  of  two  layers  of  dense  bone  with  an  inter- 
mediate ceUular  structure,  and  are  divisible  into  surfaces,  borders, 
angles,  and  processes.  They  are  adapted  to  enclose  cavities;  have 
processes  upon  their  sur&ce  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  and  are 
perfDrated  by  foramina,  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels  to  their 
ceUs,  and  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  and  nerves.  They  articulate 
with  long  bones  by  means  of  smooth  sur&ces  plated  with  cartilage,  and 
with  each  other  either  by  cartilaginous  substance,  as  at  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  or  by  suture,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  skulL  The  two  condensed 
layers  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  named  tables ;  and  the  intermediate 
cellular  structure,  diploe.  The  flat  bones  are  the  occipital,  parietal,  fron- 
tal, nasal,  lachrymal,  vomer,  sternum,  scapulae,  and  ossa  innominata. 

Irregular  boties  are  those  which  are  not  distinctly  referrible  to 
any  of  the  above  heads  ;  but  present  a  mixed  character,  being  partly 
short  and  partly  flat  in  their  conformation.  The  bones  of  this  class 
are,  the  temporal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary,  inferior 
maxillary,  palate,  inferior  turbinate  bones,  os  hyoides,  and  sacrum. 

Structure. — In  structure,  bone  is  composed  of  lameUae,  which  are 
concentric  in  long  and  parallel  in  flat  bones.  Between  l^e  lamellae 
are  situated  numerous  small  longitudinal  canals  and  minute  oval  cor- 
puscules.  The  longitudinal  canals  (canals  of  Havers)  contain  me- 
dullary substance  and  vessels,  and  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  medullary  canal  or  cells  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  minute 
concentric  laminae  crossed  by  radiating  lines.*  In  the  extremities  of 
long,  in  short,  and  in  flat  bones,  the  cells  represent  the  Haversian 


*  Discovered  by  Deutsch,  who  supposed  them  to  be  fine  prismoid 
tubes  containing  calcareous  matter.    This  opinion  is  questionable. 
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canals,  and  are  each  snrromided  by  concentric  lammae,  and  the  me- 
dullary canal  of  long  bones  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a  single 
Haversian  canal  exceedingly  dilated.  The  oval  corpuscnles*  are 
minute  cells,  from  which  are  given  off  a  number  of  radiating  and 
branching  tubulifi*  which  anastomose  with  the  corresponding  tubuli 
of  neighbouring  cells.  The  cells  and  tubuli  are  filled  with  calcareous 
substance ;  hence  they  have  been  named  calcigerous  cells  and  tubuli. 

In  the  fresh  state  bones  are  invested  by  a  dense  fibrous  membrane, 
the  p«riosteufn^  covering  every  part  of  their  sur&ce  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  articular  extremities  which  are  coated  by  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage.  The  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  termed  pericra- 
nium ;  and  the  analogous  membrane  of  external  cartilages,  pericfion- 
drium.  Lining  the  interior  of  the  medullary  canal  of  long  bones,  the 
Haversian  canals,  the  cells  of  the  cancelli,  and  the  cells  of  short,  fiat, 
and  irregular  bones,  is  the  medullary  membrane,  which  acts  as  an  in- 
ternal periosteum.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  vessels  supplying 
these  membranes  that  the  changes  required  by  nutrition  occur  in 
bones,  and  the  secretion  of  medulla  into  their  interior  is  effected. 
The  medullary  canal  of  long  bones,  and  the  cells  of  other  bones,  are 
filled  with  a  yellowish  oily  substance — ^the  medulla,  which  is  contained 
in  a  loose  cellular  tissue  formed  by  the  medullary  membrane. 

Develffpement  of  Bone, — The  earliest  trace  of  skeleton  in  the 
human  embryo  is  observed  in  the  existence  of  semi-opaque  lines  which 
are  seen  through  the  transparent  embryonic  mass.  This  trace  is  com- 
posed of  a  consistent  granular  jelly,  and  constitutes  the  gelatinous 
state  of  osteo-genesis.  In  the  second  or  cartilaginous  state,  the 
semi-opaque  jelly  becomes  dense,  transparent,  and  homogeneous,  the 
change  taking  place  firom  the  sur6Eu;e  towards  the  centre  and  constitut- 
ing cartilaginijication.  In  the  third  stage,  the  cartilage  is  traversed 
by  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  which  proceed  from  the  fibrous  invest- 
ment and  ramify  in  its  interior.  The  cartilage  immediately  surround- 
ing these  vessels,  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  yellowish  red  colour.  In  the 
fourUi  stage,  the  earthy  constituents  are  attracted  from  the  blood  by 
the  opaque  cartilage,  which  becomes  altered  in  character,  and  shoots 
into  the  transparent  cartilage  in  the  form  of  reddish  grey  fibres, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  at  acute  angles  and  constitute  an 
areolar  osseous  tissue.  This  is  the  state  of  ossijication.  The  suc- 
ceeding changes  are  those  of  condensation  and  the  formation  of  cells, 
Haversian  and  medullary  canals. 

Cartilaginification  is  complete  in  the  human  embryo  at  about  the 
sixth  week ;  and  the  first  point  of  ossification  is  observed  in  the 


*  Discovered  by  Purkinje.  They  are  about  ^th  of  a  line  through 
their  long  diameter. 

f  Discovered  by  MuUer.  They  are  very  distinct.  Their  larger 
trunks  are  about  T^j^th  of  a  line  in  diameter. 
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elavicle  about  tlie  seventh  week,  OsBification  commences  at  the 
centre,  and  thence  proceeds  towards  the  surfEice  ;  in  flat  bones  the  osse- 
ous tissue  radiates  between  two  membranes  from  a  central  point  to- 
wards the  periphery,  in  short  bones  from  a  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference, and  in  long  bones  from  a  central  portion,  diaphysis,  towards  a 
secondary  centre,  epiphysis^  situated  at  each  extremity.  Large  pro- 
cesses, as  the  trochanters,  are  provided  with  a  distinct  centre  which 
is  named  apophysis. 

The  growth  of  bone  in  length  takes  place  at  the  extremity  of  the 
diaphysis,  and  in  bulk  by  fresh  deposition  on  the  surface  ;  while  the 
medullary  canal  is  formed  and  increased  by  absorption  from  within. 

The  period  of  ossification*  is  different  in  different  bones  ;  the  order 
of  succession  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week,  ossification  commences  first  in 
the  clavicle,  then  in  the  lower  jaw,  upper  jaw,  and  femur. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  week,  in  the  frontal,  occipital,  hume- 
rus, radius  and  ulna,  tibia  and  fibula,  scapulaEf,  ribs. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  week,  in  the  temporal,  sphenoid, 
malar,  parietal,  palate,  nasal,  vertebrae,  metacarpus,  metatarsus,  last 
phalanges  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

From  the  third  to  the  fourth  month,  in  the  vomer,  first  and  secoud 
phalanges,  ossa  innominata. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  month,  in  the  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  and 
spongy  bones. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  month,  in  the  sternum,  carpus,  and  tarsus. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  month  in  the  os  hyoides,  coccyx,  and 
cuboid  bone. 

At  one  year,  in  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  os  magnum,  os 
unciforme,  and  internal  cuneiform  bone. 

At  three  years,  in  the  patella,  and  carpal  cuneiform  bone. 

At  four  years,  in  the  external  and  middle  cuneiform  bones. 

At  five  years,  in  the  tarsal  scaphoid  bone,  trapezium,  and  semi- 
lunare. 

At  eight  years,  in  the  carpal  scaphoid. 

At  nine,  in  the  trapezoid,  and  at  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  pisiform 
bone. 

The  ossicula  auditdis  are  the  only  bones  fully  ossified  at  birth. 

The  entire  osseous  framework  of  the  body  constitutes  the  skeleton, 
which  in  man  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  distinct 
bones.    They  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

Head 8 

Ossicula  auditus     .....  6 

Face 14 

Teeth    ....;..  32 


Burdach,  Physiologic. 


VERTEBRAL   COLUMN. 

Vertebral  column .....  24 

Os  hyoides,  gtemum,  and  ribs   ...  26 

Upper  extremities         ....  64 

Pelvis 4 

Lower  extremities         .        .        .        .  60 

Sesamoid  bones        .....  8 
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The  skeleton  is  divisible  into  1st.  The  vertebral  column  or  central 
axis.  2.  The  head  and  fsice  or  superior  developement  of  the  central 
axis.  3.  The  hyoid  arch.  4.  The  thoracic  arch  and  upper  ex- 
tremities.    5.  The  pelvic  arch  and  lower  extremities. 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  vertebral  column  is  the  first  and  only  rudiment  of  internal 
skeleton  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  and  constitutes  the  type  of  that  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  also  the  first  developed  portion 
of  the  skeleton  in  man,  and  the  centre  from  which  all  the  other  parts 
are  produced.  In  its  earliest  formation  it  is  a  simple  cartilaginous 
cylinder,  surrounding  and  protecting  the  primitive  trace  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  but,  as  it  advances  iir  growth  and  organisation,  it  becomes 
divided  into  distinct  pieces,  which  constitute  vertebra. 

The  vertebrae  Bie  divided  into  true  and  fialse.  The  true  vertebrae 
are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  are  divisible  according  to  the  three 
regions  of  the  trunk  into  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar.  The  &lse 
vertebrae  consist  of  nine  pieces  united  into  two  bones,  —  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx.  The  arrangement  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  better  seen 
in  the  accompanying  table : — 

f     7  Cervical, 
True  vertebrae  24    <    12  Dorsal, 

(^     5  Lumbar. 

False  vertebrae    9    ^      f  ^^™' 

Citaracters  of  a  Vertebra. — ^A  vertebra  consists  of  a  body,  two 
laminae,  a  spinous  process,  two  transverse  processes,  and  four  articular 
processes.  The  body  is  the  solid  part  of  the  vertebra ;  and  by  its  arti- 
4nilation  with  adjoining  vertebrae,  gives  strength  and  support  to  the 
trunk.  It  is  flattened  above  and  Mow,  convex  in  front,  and  slightly 
concave  behind.  Its  anterior  surface  is. constricted  around  the  middle, 
and  pierced  by  a  number  of  small  openings  which  give  passage  to 
nutritious  vessels.  Upon  its  posterior  surface  is  a  single  irregular 
opening,  or  several,  for  the,  exit  of  the  venae  basis  vertebrae. 

The  lamina  commence  upon  the  sides  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  by  two  pedicles ;  they  then  expand ;  and  arching 
backwards,  enclose  a  foramen  which  serves  for  the  protection  of  the 


spinal  cord.  The  npper  uni  lower  borders  of  the  Umuiae  are  rough 
toi  the  attachment  of  the  ligamenta  Buhdavo.  The  concaii^a  above 
and  below  the  pedicles  lut  the  nUervertibral  notehtt.  The  ifirunu 
precen  stands  backwards  from  the  angle  of  union  of  the  laminie  of  the 
veclebra.  It  ia  the  succesaion  of  these  projecting  processes  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  back,  that  has  given  nse  to  the  common  dedgnation 
of  the  vertebral  column — the  spine.  The  use  of  tie  spinons  process  ii 
for  the  attachment  of  mnscles.  The  tmntwro  pmceaei  project  one  at 
each  side  &om  the  laminiB  of  the  vertebra  ;  the}'  aie  intended  for  the 
Bttacbment  of  nrascles.  The  arlicular  pnetuei,  four  in  number, 
stand  upwards  and  downwards  fntm  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  to 
articulate  with  tbe  Terlebra  above  and  below. 

Cervical  Veritbrie.  —  In 
a  cervical  vertebra  the  body  ^ig-  1-* 

is  smaller  than  in  the  other 
regions  !  it  is  thicker  be- 
fore than  behind,  broad  from 
side  to  side,  conaLve  on  the 
upper  aartaxe  and  conyei 
below  i  BO  that  when  arti- 
culated, the  lertebne  lock 
one  into  the  other.  The 
lamina  are  broad  and  long, 
and  the  included  foramen 
large  and  triangular.  The 
nipmor  and  inJtrioT  inler- 
Berttbral  jwtcba  are  nearly 

equal  in  depth.  The  ipinnui  ptociu  is  short  and  bilid  at  the  extre- 
mity, increasing  in  length  &oui  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  The 
tnmiveru  praceutt  are  also  short  and  bifid  and  grooved  along  the 
upper  snr&ce  for  the  cervical  nerves.  Through  the  base  of  the  trans- 
verse preceBB  is  the  vertebral  foramenf  for  the  passage  of  the  verte- 
bral artery  and  vein,  and  vertebral  plexus  of  nerves.  The  tnmsTerBe 
proGcaaea  in  this  region,  are  formed  by  two  small  developements  which 
proceed,  the  one  from  the  side  of  tfie  body,  and  the  other  &om  the 
pedicle  of  the  vertebia,  and  unite  by  their  extremities  so  as  to  enclose 


*  A  central  cendtal  vertebra,  seen  upon  its  npper  snrbce.  1. 
The  body,  concave  in  the  middle,  and  rising  on  each  side  into  a 
sharp  ri^.  3.  The  lamina.  3.  The  pedicle  rendered  conoive  by 
the  superior  mtervertebral  notch.  4.  The  bifid  spinous  process.  S. 
The  bifid  transverse  process.  6.  The  vertebral  foramen.  7.  The 
superior  articular  process.     6.  The  inferior  articular  process. 

f  Sometimes,  as  in  a  vertebra  now  before  me,  a  small  additional 
opening  eiiaM  by  die  side  of  die  vertebral  foramen,  in  wbieb  case  it  is 
traversed  by  a  lecond  vein. 
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the  circular  area  of  the  vertebral  foramen.  The  anterior  of  these  de- 
velopements  is  the  rudiment  of  a  cervical  rib ;  and  the  posterior,  the  true 
transverse  process  analogous  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  The  extremities  of  these  de- 
velopements  constitute  the  two  tubercles  of  the  transverse  process. 

The  articular  processes  are  oblique ;  the  superior  looking  upwards 
and  backwards ;  uid  the  inferior,  downwards  and  forwards. 

There  are  three  peculiar 
vertebrae    in  the    cervical  Fig.  2.* 

region  : — ^The  first  or  atlas ; 
the  second  or  axis  ;  and  the 
seventh  or  vertebra  promi- 
nens. 

The  Atlas  (named  from 
supporting  the  head)  is  a 
simple  ring  of  bone  without 
body,  and  composed  of 
arches  and  processes.  The 
anterior  arch  has  a  tubercle 
upon  its  anterior  surface,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  longus 
colli  muscle  ;  and  upon  its 

posterior  part  is  a  smooth  sur&ce,  for  the  articulation  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis. 

The  posteriffr  arch  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  anterior,  and 
flattened  from  above  downwards  ;  at  its  middle  is  a  rudimentary  spi- 
nous process;  and  upon  its  upper  sur&ce,  near  the  articular  processes, 
a  shallow  groovef  at  each  side,  which  represents  a  superior  intervei^ 
tebral  notch,  and  supports  the  vertebral  artery  previously  to  its  pas- 
sage through  the  dura  mater  and  the  first  cervical  nerve.  The  inters 
vertebral  notches  are  peculiar  from  being  situated  behind  the  articular 
processes  instead  of  before  them,  as  in  the  other  vertebrae.  The 
transverse  processes  are  remarkably  large  and  long,  and  pierced  by  the 
foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.  The  articular  processes  are  situated 
upon  the  most  bulky  and  strongest  part  of  the  atlas.  The  superior 
are  oval  and  concave,  and  look  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cup 
for  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  are  adapted  to  the  nodding 


*  The  upper  sur&ce  of  the  atkus.  1.  The  anterior  tubercle  pro- 
jecting from  the  anterior  arch.  2.  The  articular  surface  for  the 
odontoid  process  upon  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  anterior  arch. 
3.  The  posterior  arch,  with  its  rudimentary  spinous  process.  4. 
The  intervertebral  notch.  5.  The  transverse  process.  6.  The  ver- 
tebral foramen.  7.  Superior  articular  surfiice.  8.  The  tubercle  for 
the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament. 

+  This  groove  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen. 
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tnovements  of  the  head  ;  the  inferior  are  circular,  and  nearly  horizon- 
tal, to  permit  of  the  rotatory  movements.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
lateral  mass  which  supports  the  articular  processes,  is  a  small  tubercle 
at  each  side,  into  which  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  ligament  are 
attached,  a  ligament  which  divides  the  ring  of  the  atlas  into  two  un* 
•equal  segments ;  the  smaller  for  receiving  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis,  and  the  latter  to  give  passage  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem-^ 
branes. 

The  Axis  is  named  from  having  a  Fig,  3.* 

process  upon  which  the  head  turns 
as  on  a  pivot.  The  body  is  of  large 
size,  and  supports  a  strong  process, 
— ^the  odontoid, — which  rises  per- 
pendicularly from  its  upper  surfece. 
The  odontoid  process  presents  two 
articulating  sur&ces ;  one  on  its  an- 
terior face,  to  articulate  with  the  an- 
terior arch  of  the  atlas;  the  other  on 
its  posterior  &ce,  for  the  transverse 
ligament.  Upon  each  side  of  its  apex 
is  a  rough  depression,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  alar  ligaments.  The  lamina  are  large  and  strong,  and 
unite  posteriorly  to  form  a  long  and  projecting  spinous  process.  The 
trajisverse  processes  are  quite  rudimentary,  not  bifid,  and  project  only 
so  far  as  to  enclose  the  vertebral  foramen,  which  is  directed  obliquely 
outwards  instead  of  perpendicularly  as  in  the  other  vertebrae.  The 
superior  articulating  processes  are  situated  upon  the  body  of  the  ver- 
tebra on  each  side  of  the  odontoid  process.  They  are  circular  and 
nearly  horizontal,  having  a  slight  inclination  outwards.  The  inferior 
articulating  processes  look  downwards  and  forwards,  as  do  the  same 
processes  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrae.  The  lower  surfiice  of  the 
body  is  convex,  and  is  received  into  the  concavity  upon  the  upper  stir- 
face  of  the  third  vertebra. 

The  Vertebra  prominens,  or  seventh  cervical,  approaches  in  charac- 
ter to  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra.  It  has  received  its  designation  from 
•having  a  very  long  spinous  process,  which  is  single,  and  terminated  by 
a  tubercle,  and  forms  a  considerable  projection  on  the  back  part  of  the 
neck;  to  the  extremity  of  this  process  the  ligamentum  nuchae  is  at- 


*  A  lateral  view  of  the  axis.  I.  The  body.  2.  The  odon- 
toid process.  3.  The  smooth  hcet  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the 
odontoid  process  to  articulate  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  4. 
The  lamina.  5.  The  spinous  process.  6.  The  transverse  process 
pierced  obliquely  by  the  vertebral  foramen.  7.  The  superior  articular 
sur&ce.    8.  The  inferior  articular  process. 


twlei     The  tiansrerse  proceSBes  have  each  a 
transmisBion  of  a  Terlebnd  vein. 

Dariai   Ftrtebrx.— 
The    6«f.v   nf  a  dorsal  ^'S-  *• 

vertebra  i»  longer  from 
before  hackwarda  than 
from  side  to  iiAc,  parti- 
cukrt<r  in  the  middle  of 
the  donal  region ;  it  ia 
thicker  behind  than  be- 


The  pidicta  are  etrong 
and  the  lamina  broad ; 
the/oromen  round,  and 


hral  notch  rA  targe  size. 

The  spinma  prcweH  is  long,  ahnoat  perpendicular  in  direction,  and 
terminated  by  a  tubercle.  The  transverse  prpcfud  are  large  and 
strong,  and  directed  obliquely  backwards.  Upon  their  poinU  is  a 
miall  depression  for  the  articulation  of  the  tubercle  of  a  rib.  The 
Drlicu/ar  pruetiua  are  vertical,  the  superior  being  directly  backward!, 
aod  the  inferior  directly  forwards. 

The  peculiar  vertebrte  in  the  dorsal  rc^on  Die  the  first,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth.  Tbe  ^rii  dorsal  vertebra  approaches 
very  closely  in  character  to  the  last  cervical  The  body  is  broad  from 
ude  to  side,  and  concave  above.  The  superior  articular  processes  are 
obtique,  and  Che  spinous  process  horizontal.  It  baa  an  entire  articular 
■nrbce  for  the  first  rib,  and  a  half  sur^e  for  the  second.  Tbe  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra  haa  only  one  half  articular  surface  at  each  side.  Tbe 
tenth  bat  a  single  entire  articular  surface  at  each  side.  The  eletiinth 
and  ttoetfth  have  each  a  single  entire  articulai  surbce  at  each  side. 
They  approach  in  character  to  the  lumbar  vertebra ;  their  transverse 
processes  are  very  short,  and  have  no  articulation  widi  the  correspond- 
ing ribs.  The  transverse  piDcesses  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  verUbia  are 
quite  rudimentary. 

•  A  Literal  view  of  a  dorsal  vertebra.  1.  The  body.  2,  2. 
Articular  fecets  for  the  beads  of  ribs.  3.  The  pedicle.  4.  The 
superior  intervertebral  notch.  5,  The  inferior  intervertebral  notch. 
6.  The  spinous  process.  7.  The  eitremity  of  the  transverse  pioceas 
marked  by  an  articular  surlace  for  the  tubercle  of  a  rib.  S,  The 
two  superior  articular  processes  looking  backwards.  9.  The  two 
inforioi  articular  processes  looking  forwards. 


Ltaabar  Vtrtebrv. —  Fig  5.* 

These  me  tbe  larf^t 
pieces  of  the  vensbcal 
colunm.  Tbe  (Mdif  IB 
broad,  and  lar^  and 
thicker  before  than  be- 
hind- Tbe  pedicifi  ve- 
nr  stroDg;  lie  laiaiaa: 
uick  and  narrow  i  the 
injer'uir  iHtemeTltbrat 
noichti  very  large,  and 
the  foramin  [aige  and 
oval.  The  ipin*u»  pra- 
ceit  it  thick  and  broad. 
The  Irannin-H  pritctuei 

slender,  pointed,  and  directed  only  ilightly  backwardi.  The  anperior 
articutar  procetMt$  are  concave,  and  look  backwards  and  inwards ;  tl)e 
inferior,  convei,  and  look  forwarda  and  outwards.  The  last  lumbar 
Tert«hra  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  tbe  body  veiy  much  bevelled 
poateriorlf ,  so  aa  to  be  broad  in  front  and  namw  behind. 

Gtneral  t'cni»irfn"otiani. — Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  vertebral  column 
represents  two  pyramids  applied  base  to  base,  the  superior  beii^ 
formed  by  all  tbe  verlebrse  &om  the  second  cervical  to  tbe  last  lum- 
bar, and  the.  inferior  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Eiammed  more  at- 
lentiiely,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  four  irregular  pyramid*, 
applied  to  each  other  by  their  smaller  extremities  and  by  their  basea. 
liie  smaller  extremity  of  the  uppeimosl  pyramid  is  formed  by  the 
axis,  or  second  cervical  vertebra;  and  its  base,  by  tbe  first  dorsal* 
The  second  pyramid  is  inverted;  having  its  base  at  the  first  dorsal, 
and  the  smaller  end  at  the  fourth.  The  tbiid  pyramid  commences  at 
the  fourth  dorsal,  and  gradually  enlarges  to  the  fifth  lumbar.  The 
tburtb  pyramid  is  fbnued  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  Aorfiu  of  the  vertcbite  arc  broad  in  the  cervical  region,  nar- 
rowed aliHMt  to  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  tbe  dorsal,  and  again  broad 
in  the  lumbar  region.  The  archei  are  broad  and  imbricated  in  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  the  inferior  border  of  each  overlapping  the 
superior  of  the  next.  In  the  lumbal  region  the;  are  oarrov,  and 
leave  a  considerable  interval  between  them. 

Tbe  fpinouj  preceuti  are  horiiontal  in  the  cervital,  and  become 
gradually  oblique  in  the  upper  pert  of  the  dorsal  reborn     In  the  mid- 


•  A  lateral  view  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  1.  The  body. 
2.  The  pedicle.  3.  Tbe  superior  intervertebral  notch.  4.  The 
infinior  intervertebral  notch.  5.  The  spmons  process.  ^.  Tbe 
transverse  process.  7-  The  superior  articular  processes.  8.  The  in^ 
ferior  aiticuloT  procesaet. 
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die  of  the  dorsal  region  they  are  yertical  and  imbricated,  and  towards 
its  lower  part  assume  the  direction  of  the  Imnbar  spines,  which  are 
quite  horizontaL  The  trantverse  processes  developed  in  their  most 
mdimentary  form  in  the  axis,  gradttallj  increase  in  length  to  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  donal  region  they  project  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  diminish  suddenly  in  length  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
vertebrae,  where  they  are  very  smaJL  In  the  lumbar  region  they 
increase  to  the  middle  transverse  process,  and  again  subside  in  length 
to  the  last.  The  intervertebral  foramina  formed  by  the  juzta-posi- 
tion  of  the  notches,  are  smallest  in  the  cervical  region,  and  gradually 
increase  to  the  last  lumbar.  On  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  column,  is  the  vertebral  groove^ 
which  is  shallow  in  the  cervical,  and  deeper  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions.     It  lodges  the  principal  muscles  of  the  back. 

Viewed  jfrom  the  side,  the  vertebral  column  presents  several  curves, 
the  principal  of  which  is  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  concavity 
looking  forwards.  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  column  is 
convex  in  front ;  and  in  the  pelvis  an  anterior  concave  curve  is  formed 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Besides  the  antero-posterior  curves,  a 
sHght  lateral  curve  exists  in  the  dorsal  region,  having  its  convexity 
towards  the  right  side. 

Developement, — The  vertebrae,  with  the  exception  of  the  atlas, 
axis,  and  vertebra  prominens,  are  developed  by  three  points  of  Ossifi- 
cation, one  for  each  lamella,  and  one  for  the  body.  To  these  ate 
afterwards  added  six  additional  centres;  one  for  each  transverse  pro- 
cess, two  (sometimes  united  into  one)  for  the  spinous  process,  and  one 
for  the  upper  and  under  surfisice  of  the  body.  The  atlas  has  five  cen- 
tres; one  (sometimes  two)  for  the  anterior  arch,  one  for  each  lateral 
mass,  and  two  for  the  posterior  arch.  The  axis  has  five  original  cen- 
tres; one  (sometimes  two)  for  the  body,  two  for  the  odontoid  process, 
and  one  for  each  lamella.  The  vertebra  prominens  has  likewise 
five;  one  for  the  body,  one  for  each  anterior  segment  of  the  transverse 
process,  and  one  for  each  lamella. 

The  ossification  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  commences  fi^)m 
above,  and  proceeds  gradually  downwards ;  hence  arrest  of  develope- 
ment gives  rise  to  spina  bifida,  generally  in  the  loins.  Ossification  of 
the  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  conunences  from  the  centre,  and  proceeds 
from  that  point  towards  the  extremities  of  the  column ;  hence  imper- 
fection of  the  bodies  occurs  either  in  the  upper  or  lower  vertebrae. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — To  the  Atlas  are  attached  ten  pairs  of 
mnscles :  the  longus  colli,  rectus  anticus  minor,  rectus  lateralis,  rectus 
posticus  minor,  obliquus  superior  and  inferior,  splenius  colli,  levator 
anguli  scapulae,  first  interspinous,  and  first  intertransverse. 

To  the  axis  are  attached  eleven  pairs,  viz. :  the  longus  colli,  inter- 
transversales,  rectus  posticus  major,  obliquus  inferior,  intertransverse, 
semi-spinalis  colli,  multifidus  spinse,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  splenius 
colli,  transversalis  colli,  and  scalenus  posticus. 
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To  the  remaning  vtrtebra  generally,  thiny-lwo  pairs  j  — viz. 
jwMeriorJi),  the  trapeiiua,  latiBsimua  dorei,  levator  anguU  scapulas, 
rhomboideus  minor  and  major,  serratUB  posticne  euperior  and  inferior, 
spteniuB,  Bacro-lumbalis,  longiasimUB  dorei,  spinalis  dorsi,  cervicalis  be- 
cendens,  transversalis  colli,  tiachelo-mastoideus,  compkius,  semi-spi- 
DBlis  dorsi  and  colli,  multifidus  spinas,  inlerspinalea,  supraspinaJea, 
intertransTeraales,  leyaWres  costaram;  —  anierim-lj,  the  tectna  aaticns 
Diajot,  loiigus  colli,  scalenus  anticua  and  poaticas,  psOM  magnus,  psoas 
^jarrUB,  quadratus  luraboram,  diaphragm,  obliquus  intemus  and  trans- 

Thk  Sacrum  is  a  ttiangular  bone,  eituated  at  the  lower  eitremity 
of  the  Tortebral  column,  and  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five 
felee  vertebra.  It  is  divisible  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  aurfece, 
two  lateral  and  a  superior  border,  and  an  inferior  eitremitj. 

The  oBfmw  lurf'ace  is 
concave,  and    marked    by  Fig.  6.* 

indicate  its  original  conatilu- 
tion  of  five  separate  pietes. 
At  the  flitremities  of  these 
lines,  on  each  aide,  are  the 
four  anterior  sacral  forami- 
na, which  diminish  in  siie 
&«m  above  downwards,  and 
transmit  the  anterior  sacial 
nerves.  The  projection  of 
the  euperior  piece  is  called 
the  pTomoMirry  of  the  sa- 

"S;  ,Mlm»  mrf.c  1. 
convex.  Upon  the  middle 
line  is  a  rough  crest  formed 
by  the  radmients  of  four 
spinous  processes,  the  fifth 
remaining  undeveloped,  and  exposing  the 

•  The  sacrum  seen  upon  iu  anterior  surfece.  1, 1.  The  transverse 
linea  mariung  (he  original  constitntion  of  (he  bone  of  four  pieces. 
2,  2.  The  anterior  sacral  foramina.  3.  The  promontory  of  the  Bacmm. 
4.  The  ea>sbaped  sui&ce  which  articulates  with  the  ilium.  5.  The 
Bha:p  edge  to  which  the  sacro-iscbiatic  ligaments  are  attached.  6.  The 
vertebral  articular  surface.  7.  The  broad  triangular  surfeee  which 
suppocts  the  psoas  muscle  and  lumbo-sacial  nerve.  8.  The  ar^cular 
process  of  the  right  side.  9.  The  inferior  extremity,  or  apex  of  the 
sacrum.  10.  One  of  the  sacral  comoa.  11.  The  notch  which  ia  con- 
verted in(o  a  ibiamen  by  the  coccyx. 
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sacral  canal.  The  rudiments  of  the  fifth  are  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal ;  they  are  named  the  sacral 
eomua,  and  £urticulate  with  the  comua  of  the  coccyx.  Parallel  with 
the  middle  line,  on  each  side,  are  the  openings  of  the  four  posterior 
sacral  foramina.;  they  are  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and  transmit  the 
posterior  sacral  nerves.  The  lateral  border  presents  superiorly  a 
broad  and  ear-shaped  surface  to  articulate  with  the  ilium ;  and  mfe- 
riorly  a  sharp  edge,  to  which  the  great  and  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ments are  attached.  On  the  superior  border,  in  the  middle  line,  is  an 
oval  articular  surface,  which  corresponds  with  the  under  part  of  the 
body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  ;  and  on  each  side,  a  broad  triangular 
Bur&ce  which  supports  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve  and  psoas  magnus  mus- 
cle. Immediately  behind  the  vertebral  articular  surface  is  the  trian- 
gular entrance  of  the  sacral  canal ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  opening  an 
articular  process,  which  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  like  the  supe- 
rior articular  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  In  front  of  each  arti- 
cular process  is  an  intervertebral  notch.  The  inferior  extremity  pre- 
sents a  small  oval  surface  which  articulates  with  the  coccyx  ;  and  on 
each  side  a  notch,  which  with  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  upper 
border  of  the  coccyx,  forms  the  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the 
fifth  sacral  nerve. 

DeveUrpement. — By  txoenty-one  points  of  ossification  ;  five  for  each 
of  the  three  first  pieces,  viz. — one  for  the  body,  one  for  each  lateral 
portion,  and  one  for  each  lamina  ;  and  three  for  each  of  the  two  last, 
viz, — one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  each  lateral  portion. 

Articulations, — With.  Jour  bones  ;  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  ossa 
innominata,  and  coccyx. 

Attachment  of'  Muscles, — To  seven  pairs  ;  in  front  the  pyriformis, 
on  the  side  the  coccygeus,  and  behind  the  gluteus  maximus,  latissimus 
dorsi,  longissimus  dorsi,  sacro-lumbalis,  multifidus  spinae. 

The  Coccyx  {xoKKt^  cuckoo,  from  resembling  a  cuckooes  beak)  is 
composed  of  four  small  pieces,  which  form  the  caudal  termination  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  superior  piece  is  broad,  and  expands  laterally 
into  two  transverse  processes  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  oval  articular 
surface  and  two  comua  ;  the  former  to  articulate  with  the  apex  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  latter  with  the  sacral  comua.  The  three  latter  pieces 
diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  are  fi^quently  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  bone. 

Developement, — By  J  our  centres,  one  for  each  piece. 

Articulations, — With  the  sacrum. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  three  pairs,  and  one  single  muscle : 
gluteus  maximus,  coccygeus,  posterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  and 
sphincter  ani. 


The  ekull,  or  gaperinr  eipoiiBion  of  the  Tertebral  calumn,  a  diviaible 
inlo  two  patu, — the  cmniuio  and  the  bee,  the  fonnci  being  itdapted  by 
iU  form,  Btructure,  and  strength  to  cODtaJn  and  pnilecl  the  brain,  and 
tlie  latter  the  chirf  organt  of  sense. 

The  CbaNiIiu  ie  compOBed  of  eight  sepBiBte  bones  ;  tie.  the 
Occipital,  Two  temporal, 

Two  parietal.  Sphenoid, 

Frontal,  Ethmoid. 

Occipital  Bonk. — This  bone  is  aitiuted  at  the  posterior  part  and 
base  of  the  craninm.    It  is  trapezoid  in  fonn,  and  dirieible  into  two 
sur&cet,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 
Eiteraal  Surface. — Ciosaing  the  middle  of  the  bone  transTerBetjr, 

Fig.  7.' 


*  The  external  aurfiiie  of  the  occi[Htal  bone.  I.  The  supe- 
rior curved  line.  3.  The  occipital  prgtuberance.  3.  The  spine. 
4.  The  inferior  curved  line.  5.  The  foramen  magnum.  6.  The 
condj^le  of  the  right  side.  7.  The  posterior  condjloid  fossa,  in  which 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen  is  &imid.    8.  The  anterior  condf  loid 
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oeeipital  protuberance ;  and  descending  firom  it  a  small  vertical  ridge, 
the  spine.  Above  and  below  the  superior  curved  line  the  sor&ce  is 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  About  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below  this  line  is  another  transverse  ridge,  the  inferior  curved  linCy 
and  beneath  this  the  foramen  magnum.  On  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  segment,  and  encroach- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  opening,  is  an  oblong  articular  surfoce — the 
condyle^  for  articulation  with  the  atlas.  The  condyles  approach  to- 
wards each  other  anteriorly,  and  their  articular  sur&ces  look  down- 
wards and  outwards.  Directly  behind  each  condyle  is  an  irregular 
fossa  and  a  small  opening,  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  for  the 
transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  In  front  of  the  condyle  is 
the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  for  the  lingual  nerve,  and  on  each  side 
of  each  condyle  a  projecting  ridge,  the  transverse  process,  excavated  in 
front  by  a  notch  which  forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen.  In  front  of 
the  foramen  magnum  is  a  thick  square  mass,  the  basilar  process,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  basilar  process  a  small  tubercle  for  the  attachment 
of  the  superior  and  middle  constrictor  muscles. 

Internal  Surface, — Upon  the  internal  surface  is  a  crucial  ridge, 
which  divides  the  bone  into  four  fossae ;  the  two  superior  or  cerebral 
fossae  lodging  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ;  and  the  two  in- 
ferior or  cerebellar,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  The  superior 
arm  of  the  crucial  ridge  is  grooved  for  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  &lx  cerebri  ;  the  inferior  arm  is 
sharp  and  prominent,  for  the  attachment  of  the  felz  cerebelli,  and 
slightly  grooved,  for  the  occipital  sinuses.  The  transverse  ridge  gives 
attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  is  deeply  grooved,  for  the 
lateral  sinuses.  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four  arms,  is  a  pro- 
jection, the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  which  corresponds  with 
the  similar  process  situated  upon  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  bone. 
The  convergence  of  the  four  grooves  forms  a  slightly  depressed  fossa, 
upon  which  rests  the  torcular  Herophili.  In  the  centre  of  the  basilar 
portion  of  the  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum,  oblong  in  form  and  larger 
behind  than  before,  transmitting  the  spinal  cord,  spinal  accessory 
nerves,  and  vertebral  arteries.  Upon  the  lateral  margins  of  the  fora- 
men magnum  are  two  rough  eminences,  which  give  attachment  to  the 
odontoid  ligaments,  and  immediately  above  these  the  openings  of  the 
anterior  condyloid  foramina.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the 
basilar  process,  grooved  on  its  sur&ce,  for  supporting  l^e  medulla 


foramen,  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  condyle.  9.  The  transverse 
process  ;  this  process  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone  forms  the 
jugular  eminence.  1 0.  The  notch  in  front  of  the  jugular  eminence,  which 
forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen.  11.  The  basilar  process.  12,  12. 
The  rough  projection^  into  which  the  odontoid  ligaments  are  in- 
serted. 


oblongata  ;  sdiI  on  each  aide  o(  tbe  foramen  a  grooTe,  for  the  tannina- 
tion  of  the  lat*ial  ginuB,  a  Bmooth  aurfeee,  which  forme  part  of  the 
jugular  fbaia,  and  a  projecting  proceu  which  diTidee  the  two  and  ia 


called  the  Jufiilur  eminwic*.     Into  the  jugular  fossa  will  be  seen  open- 
ingthe posterioF  condyloid  foramen. 

The  ttiperioT  bordm  are  yery  much  serrated  and  sMiet  in  fbrmino 
the  l^bdoidal  autuic  ;  the  hferior  are  rough,  but  not  serrated,  and 


*  The  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  1.  The  left  cere- 
bral Ibssa.  2.  The  left  cerebellar  fossa.  3.  The  groove  for  the 
poalerior  part  of  the  superior  longitudinal  ainus.  4,  The  spine  for  the 
fell  oerebelli,  and  groove  for  the  occipital  sinuaes.  5.  The  grooTe  for 
the  left  iBleral  ainua.  6,  The  internal  occipital  protuberance  which 
lodges  the  torculai  Herophili.  7.  The  fbiamen  magnum.  8.  The  basi- 
lar process,  grooved  for  the  medulla  oblongata.  9.  Tbe  termination  of 
the  groove  for  the  lateral  ainus,  bounded  eitenially  by  the  jugular 
eminence.  10.  The  jngular  fossa  ;  Ihia  fossa  is  completed  by  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  )1.  The  superior  border. 
12.  Tbe  inferior  border.  13.  The  border  which  articuhit*8  with  the 
petroua  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     1 4.  The  anterior  condyloid 
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Brticnlate  with  the  inaAtoid  portion  ot  the  temporal  bone  hf  joeuai  of 
the  additamentnm  autuKe  lianhdoidalis.  The  jugular  eminence  and 
tlie  side  of  the  boailar  proceag  articulale  with  the  petrona  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  luid  the  intermediate  space  is  irregulail;  notched, 
so  aa  to  form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  jugular  foramen,  or  foramen 
[acenun  poeteriua. 

Develtrptm9nt,—^^j  four  centiefl ;  one  (BometimeB  two)  for  tlie  poa- 
lerioi  pardon,  one  for  each  condyle,  tuid  one  for  the  basilar  pcoceu. 

AriicTilationu — With  ax  banes  )  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  sphe- 
noid, and  atlas. 

Attachment  of  Muicla^^To  thirteen  p^n  ;  to  the  rou^h  nir&ce 
above  the  superior  curved  line,  the  occipJto-fronlalis  ;  to  the  superior 
curved  line,  the  lispexius  and  stemo-mastoid ;  to  the  rough  space 
between  the  curved  lines,  compleius, and  spleniua  capitis;  to  the  space 
between  the  inferior  curved  line  and  the  foramen  magnum,  the  reutUB 
pofllicuH  major  and  minor,  obliquue  superior  ;  to  the  transrerw  pro- 
cess, the  rectus  lateralis  ;  and  to  the  baular  process  the  rectus  aaticua 
major  and  muwr,  and  superior  and  middle  constrictor  muscles. 

Fig.  9.» 


*  The  externa]  surBtce  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  I .  The  superior 
or  sagittal  border.  S.  The  inferior  or  squamous  border.  3,  The 
anterior  or  coronal  border.  4.  The  posterior  or  lambdoidal  border. 
5.  The  temporal  ridge  ;  the  tigure  is  situated  immediately  lje]ow  the 
parietal  eminence.  6.  The  parietal  foramen.  7.  The  anterior  inferior 
aa^    6.  The  posterior  inferior  angle. 


Pariktal  Bone. — The  puietol  boae  u  gitnated  at  the  aide  nnd 
TerteE  of  the  ftkull  ;  it  ia  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  diTisible  into  an 
eitemal  and  mtenml  surbce,  fonr  hordecB,  and  four  angles.  The 
superior  border  is  Miaight,  to  articulate  with  itg  fellow  of  the  oppoate 
side.  Tbe  inferior  border  is  arched  and  thin,  to  articulate  with  the 
tempocsl  bone.  The  anterior  border  is  concave,  and  the  poHlarior 
Bomewhat  conrex. 

Eitmtal  Surface'- — Croasing  the  bone  in  a  longitudinal  dii«ction 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  border,  is  an  arched  line,  the  Itmpo- 
rat  ridge,  to  which  the  temporal  fascia  is  attached.  In  the  middle 
o(  this  line,  and  neailj'  in  the  centre  of  the  bono  is  the  projection 
called  the  parietai  emintHce  which  marks  the  centre  of  oisifitation. 
Above  the  temporal  ridge  the  surSice  is  rough,  and  covered  hj  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  occipilo-frontalis  ;  below  the  ridge  the  bone  ia 
smooch,  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Near  the  superior 
holder  of  the  bone,  and  at  about  orte-tfaiid  from  its  posterior  eEttemity^ 
is  the  pariclal  Joramen,  which  traDunita  a  vein  to  the  Nipehor  longi- 
tudinal sinus. 

Fig'  10-* 


•  The  internal  surfece  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  1.  The  supe- 
rior or  sagittal  border,  2.  The  inferior,  or  equamous  border.  3.  The 
anterior,  or  coronal  border,  i.  The  posterior,  or  lambdoidal  border. 
H.  Part  of  the  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinue.  6.  The  in- 
ternal temiinBtion  of  the  parietal  foramen.  7.  The  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  hone  on  which  is  seen  the  groore  for  the  trunk  of  the 
arteria  meningea  media.  6.  The  posterior  inferior  angle,  npon  which 
is  seen  a  portion  of  the  groore  for  tbe  lateral  sinus. 
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Internal  Surface,  —  The  internal  table  is  smooth,  and  marked  over 
every  part  of  its  snrfEice  by  numerous  furrows,  which  correspond  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  arteria  meningea  media.  Along  tiie  upper 
border  is  part  of  a  shallow  groove,  completed  by  the  opposite  parietal 
bone,  which  serves  to  contain  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Some 
slight  pits  are  also  observable  near  to  this  groove,  which  lodge  the 
glandulae  PacchionL 

The  anterior  inferior  angle  is  thin  and  lengthened,  and  articulates 
with  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Upon  its  inner  sur&ce 
it  is  deeply  channell^  by  a  groove  for  the  trunk  of  the  arteria  menin- 
gea  media.  This  groove  is  frequently  converted  into  a  canaL  The 
posterior  inferior  angle  is  thick,  and  presents  a  broad  and  shallow 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus. 

Developement. — By  a  single  c^itre. 

Articulations, — With  Jive  bones;  with  the  opposite  parietal  bone, 
the  occipital,  frontal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid. 

Ait<ichment  of  Muscles. — To  one  only, — the  temporaL  The  occi- 
pito-frontalis  glides  over  its  upper  sur&ce. 

Frontal  Bonb. — The  frontal  bone  bears  some  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  under  valve  of  a  scaUop  shelL  It  is  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cranium,  forming  the  forehead,  and  assists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nose.  Hence  it  is  divisible  into  a 
superior  or  frontal  portion,  and  an  inferior  or  orbito-nasal  portion. 
Each  of  these  portions  presents  for  examination  an  external  and  inter- 
nal sur&ce,  borders,  and  processes. 

External  surface. — At  about  the  middle  of  each  lateral  half  of  the 
frontal  portion  is  a  projection,  the  frontal  eminence^  which  denotes 
the  situation  of  the  centre  of  ossification.  Below  these  points  are  the 
superciliary  ridges,  large  towards  their  inner  termination,  and  be- 
coming gradually  smaller  as  they  arch  outwards:  they  support  the  eye- 
brows. Beneath  the  superciliary  ridges  are  the  sharp  and  prominent 
arches  which  form  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits,  the  supra-orbital 
ridges.  Externally  the  supra-orbitar  ridge  terminates  in  the  external 
angular  process,  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular  process ;  at 
the  inner  third  of  this  ridge  is  a  notch,  sometimes  converted  into  a  fo- 
ramen, the  supra-orbital  notch,  which  gives  passage  to  the  supra-orbi- 
tal artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  Between  the  two  superciliary  ridges  is  a 
rough  projection,  the  nasal  tuberosity :  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 
the  bone  is  somewhat  expanded,  and  denotes  the  situation  of  the 
frontal  sinuses.  Extending  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  external 
angular  process  is  a  sharp  ridge,  the  commencement  of  the  temporal 
rid^e,  and  beneath  this  a  depressed  sur&ce  that  forms  part  of  the  temr 
poral  fossa. 

The  orbito-nasal  portion  of  the  bone  is  composed  of  two  thin  pro- 
cesses, the  orbital  plates,  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  orbits,  and  an 
intervening  notch  which  lodges  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  is  called  the 
ethmoidal  fissure.    The  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  fissure  are  hoUowed 


into  caritieB,  which,  by  their  union  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  compiete 
the  ethmoidal  ceDa;  and  upoD  these  edges  arc  two  tranaveree  gioovea, 
Bometimes  ouuJi,  which  open  into  the  orbit  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 


terior ethmoidal  foramina.  At  the  anterioF  tennitations  of  these 
edftes,  are  tlie  irregular  openings  which  lead  into  the  frontal  sinuses ; 
and  between  the  two  internal  angular  pToceesee,  a  rough  excavation 
and  projcctii^  spine,  the  naiai  spine,  which  supports  the  nasal  bones. 
Upon  each  orbital  plate,  immediately  beneath  the  external  angular 
process,  ia  a  sholiow  depression  which  lodges  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and 
beneath  the  internal  angular  process  a  small  pit,  semetimes  a  tubercle. 


*  The  eitemal  surface  of  the  frontal  bone.  1.  The  situation 
of  the  frontal  eminence  of  the  right  ude.  3.  The  superciliary  ridge. 
3.  The  supra-orbital  ridge.  4.  The  externa!  angular  process.  5.  The 
intemiJ  angular  proceso.     6.  The  eupra^orbilal  natch,  ahnost  converted 

tery.  7.  The  noaal  tubemsity ;  the  Bwelling  around  this  point  denotes 
the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  8.  The  temporal  ridge  commenc- 
ing from  the  eitemoi  angular  process  (4).  The  depression  in  which 
the  figure  8  is  situated  ia  a  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.     9.  The  naaaj 


to  which  the  CBrtil^iooaa  pnlle;  of  Hit  inperior  oblique  maacle  ii 
Machei. 

Inttrnal  Surface. — Along  the   middle   line  of  this   mc&ce   is  i 

Fig.  12» 


*  The  inlemal  eni'&ce  ofth«  frontal  bonejlhe  boDe  iemsedin  ai 
a  manner  Aa  lo  show  the  orbito-nasal  portion.    1.  The  grooved  ridge 
the  lodgment  of  the  Huperior  longitudinal  einoa  and  attachment  of  i 
&I1.     2.  The  foramen  cfflcnm.     3.  The  tuperior,  or  coronal  border 
the  bone;  the  tiguie  is  utuatnd  near  that  part  which  is  bevelled  at  ' 
expense  of  the  mtemal  table,     i.  The  inferior  border  of  the  be 
5.  The  orbital  plate  of  the  left  ude.     6.  The  cellnki  border  of 
ethmoidal  fiuuie.     The  foramen  cfficuin  (3)  is  seen  through  tlie  ( 
moidal  fisame.    7-  The  anterior  and  posterioi  ethmoidal  foramina; 
anieriat  is  seen  leading  into  it)  can^    8.  The  nasal  spine.    9,  The 
depiearaon  within  the  (xtemal  ongnki  process  (12)  for  the  lacluymal 
gimd.     10,  The  depression  for  the  pulley  of  the  superior  obhuiie  mus- 
cle of  the  e;e ;  immediately  to  the  left  of  this  number  ia  the  supra- 
orbital notch,  and  to  its  right  the  intenud  angular  procesa.     1 1.  The 
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commencement  of  the  ridge  is  on  opening,  sometimee  completed  by 
the  ethmoid  bone,  the  foramen  c<Bcuni.  This  opening  lodges  a  process 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  occasionally  gives  passage  to  a  small  vein  which 
communicates  with  the  nasal  veins.  On  each  side  of  the  vertical  ridge 
are  some  slight  depressions  which  lodge  the  glandulse  Pacchioni,  and 
on  the  orbital  plates  a  number  of  irregular  pits  called  digital  foss^ 
which  correspond  with  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  mperior  border  is  thick  and  strongly  serrated,  bevel- 
led at  the  expense  of  the  internal  table  in  the  middle  line,  where  it 
rests  upon  the  junction  of  the  two  parietal,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
external  table,  on  each  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral  pressure  of 
those  bones.  The  inferior  border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  squamous, 
and  articulates  with  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Developement, — By  two  centres,  one  for  each  lateral  halfl 

Articulations, — With  twelve  bones ;  the  two  parietal,  the  sphenoid, 
ethmoid,  two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  and  two 
malar. 

Attachment  of  3fu<cZes— — To  four  pairs ;  occipito-frontalis,  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  corrugator  supercilii,  and  temporaL 

Temporal  Bonb. — The  temporal  bone  is  situated  at  the  side  and 
base  of  the  skull,  and  is  divisible  into  a  squamous,  mastoid,  and  pe- 
trous portion. 

The  squamous  portion^  forming  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone, 
is  thin,  translucent,  and  contains  no  diploe.  Upon  its  eitemal 
surface  it  is  smooth,  to  give  attachment  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
temporal  muscle,  and  has  projecting  from  it  an  arched  and  length- 
ened process,  the  zygoma.  Near  the  commencement  of  the  zygoma 
upon  its  lower  border,  is  a  projection  called  the  tubercle,  to  which 
is  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
continued  horizontally  inwards  from  the  tubercle  a  rounded  emi- 
nence, the  eminentia  articularis.  The  process  of  bone  which  is 
continued  from  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  into  the  eminentia  articularis 
is  the  inferior  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  superior  root  is  continued 
upwards  from  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  temporal  ridge,  serving  by  its  projection  to  mark  the  divi- 
sion of  the  squamous  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone,  and  the 
middle  root  is  continued  directly  backwards,  and  terminates  abrupt- 
ly at  a  narrow  fissure — the  fissura  Glaseri.  The  internal  surface  is 
marked  by  several  shallow  fossae,  which  correspond  with  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  and  by  a  furrow  for  a  branch  of  the  arteria  me- 
ningea  media.  The  superior,  or  squamous  border,  is  very  thin  and 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  surfiice,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower 
and  arched  border  of  the  parietal  bone.    The  inferior  border  is  thick 


opening  eading  into  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  same  parts  are  seen  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  figure. 


and  dentMed  to  >rtkaUte  with  tbe  Bpinous  pmceu  of  the  sphenoid 
■Fig.  13.* 


The  Moilnid  porrton  forms  thf  posterior  part  of  the  bone!  it  is  thick 
and  hoQowed  between  its  plates  into  a  loose  and  cellulair  diplojf. 
Upon  its  eiUrnat  mrfact  it  is  rough  for  the  Htlacliment  of  muscle*, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  smooth  and  polished-like  sni&ce  of  the 
aqvunoDs  portion  ;  OTeiy  part  of  this  siufiice  is  pieiced  b;  small  ibn- 
mlna,  giving  passage  to  minnte  artenes  and  veina,  and  one  of  them 
oblique  in  its  direction,  of  large  size,  and  silaated  near  the  potterioT 

lenl  sinns.  this  fararaen  is  not  onfrequentij  sitnated  in  the  occipital 
bone.  The  inferior  part  of  this  portion  is  round  and  expanded, — the 
tHotttid  jmetu, — and  eicavated  in  its  interior  into  nomerous  cells. 


•  The  external  lurfece  of  the    temporal  hone    of  the  left   side. 

I.  The  aquamous  portion.  2.  The  roasluid  portion.  3.  The  extie- 
milT  of  the  petrous  portion.  4.  The  zjgoma.  5.  The  anterior  root 
of  the  zjgoma  Cuming  inwards  to  form  the  eminentia  artlcularia.  6. 
The  superior  rool  of  the  ijgoma,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  tem- 
poral ridge.  7.  The  middle  rool  of  the  lygoma  terminated  abruptly 
by  the  glenoid  iiasure.  S.  The  mastoid  foramen,  9.  The  meatus 
aaditoriuB  exterans,  surrounded  by  the  processus  auditoriua.  10.  The 
digastric  fossa,  situated  immediately  behind  (2)  the  mastoid  process. 

II.  The  styloid  process.  12,  The  vaginal  process,  13.  The  glenoid 
M  Olasetian  fisanie ;  ^e  leading  line  from  this  number  crosses  the 
nngh  posterior  portion  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  14.  The  opening  and 
part  of  the  groore  fin  the  Eustachian  tube. 
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which  form  part  of  the  organ  of  hesrini.  In  fomt  of  tbe  nuutoid  pro- 
CMB,  and  between  the  superior  and  middle  loota  of  the  zygoma,  is  the 
large  oval  opening  of  the  mtelut  audilormi  exltmui,  surromided  by  a 
nmg;h  lip,  the  yrnceimi  audilvri'oi.  Directly  behind  the  mHstoid  pro- 
ceaa  is  a  deep  groove,  the  digattric  fotta ;  and  a  little  hehind  this  the 
occipital  gToove,  which  lodges  the  occipital  artery.  Upon  it>  internal 
lurf'art  the  mastoid  portion  present!  a  brood  and  shallow  groove  for  the 
lateral  sinus ;  and  terminating  in  thia  groore  i«  the  uitemal  opening 
of  the  maaloid  fomnien.  The  tupn-ior  barilir  of  the  mastoid  portion 
is  dentaled,  and  its  posterior  border  thick  and  less  serrated  tic  arti- 
culation with  the  inferior  bonier  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  pttTotii  pwlinn 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  Fig.  14.*  , 

noioed  fium  its  extreme 
hudness  and  density. 
It  is  a  thiee^ided  py- 
ramid, projecting  hori- 
xontally  forwards  into 
the  base  of  the  skuU, 
the  base  being  applied 
agunst  tiie  internal  sur-  , 
bee  of  the  squamous 
and  mastoid  portions, 
and  the  apei  received 
into  the  triangular  in- 
terval between  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  sphe- 
noid and  the  occipital 
bone.     For  co 


•  The  left  temporal  bone,  seen  from  within,  1.  The  squamous 
portion.  2.  The  mastoid  portion.  The  number  is  placed  immediately 
above  the  inner  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  3.  The  petrous 
portion.  4.  The  groove  for  a  blanch  of  the  arleria  meningea  mei^ 
6.  The  bevelled  edge  of  the  squamous  border  of  the  bone.  6.  The 
lygoma.  7.  The  digastric  fossa  immediately  internal  to  the  mastoid 
process.  6.  The  occipital  groove.  9.  The  groove  for  the  lateral 
sinus.  10.  The  elevation  upon  the  anterior  snr&ce  of  the  petrous 
bone  marking  the  situation  of  the  perpendicular  semicircular  canaL 
11.  The  opening  of  termination  of  the  carotid  canal  12.  Themeatns 
auditorini  intemus.  13.  A  dotted  line  leads  upwards  (rmo  this 
number  to  the  narrow  fissure  which  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater. 
Another  line  leads  downwaids  to  the  sharp  edge  wbicn  conceals  the 
opening  of  the  aquxductna  cochleee  while  ttie  number  ItaeU  is  sitttated 
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Surfaeet. — The  anterior  iurface^  forming  the  posterior  boondary 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  interior  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  presents  for 
examination  from  base  to  apex,  first,  an  eminence  caused  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  perpendicular  semicircular  canal ;  next,  a  groove  lead- 
ing to  an  irregular  oblique  opening  —  the  hiatui  Fullcfpii  —  for  the 
transmission  of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  ;  thirdly,  an- 
other and  smaller  oblique  foramen,  immediately  beneath  the  preced- 
ing, for  the  passage  of  the  nervus  petrosus  superfidalis  minor,  —  a 
biandi  of  Jacobson^s  nerve ;  and  lastly,  a  large  foramen  near  the  apex 
of  the  bone,  the  termination  of  the  carotid  ca^. 

The  poiterwr  surface  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  near  its  middle  is  the  oblique  entrance 
of  the  meatus  auditoriiis  intemus.  The  meatus  is  short  and  termi- 
nates in  a  cul  de  sac:  at  its  extremity,  superiorly  is  a  large  opening, 
the  commencement  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  for  the  &cial  nerve ;  and 
below,  a  cribriform  lamella  giving  passage  to  the  branches  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve.  Above  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus  is  a  small  oblique 
fissure,  and  a  minute  foramen ;  the  former  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  the  foramen  gives  passage  to  a  smaU  vein.  Further  out- 
wards, towards  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone,  is  a  small  slit,  almost 
hidden  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone ;  this  is  the  aquaductus  mstibnli^  and 
transmits  a  small  artery  and  vein  of  the  vestibule.  Below  the  meatus, 
and  partly  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
bone,  is  the  aquc^uctus  cochlea^  through  which  passes  a  vein  from  the 
cochlea  to  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  basilar  surface  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Projecting 
downwards,  near  its  middle,  is  a  long  sharp  spine, — the  styloid  process, 
—  occasionally  connected  with  the  bone  only  by  cartila^,  and  lost 
during  maceration,  particularly  in  the  young  subject.  At  the  base  of 
this  process  is  a  rough  sheath-like  ridge,  into  which  the  styloid  process 
appears  implanted,  the  vaginal  process.  In  front  of  the  vaginal  pro* 
cess  is  a  broad  triangular  depression,  the  glenoid  fossa,  bounded  in 
front  by  the  enfinentia  articularis,  behind  by  the  vaginal  process,  and 
externally  by  the  rough  lip  of  the  processus  auditorius. 

This  fossa  is  divided  transversely  by  the  glenoid  fissure  (fissura 
Glaseri)  which  lodges  the  extremity  of  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 


on  the  bony  lamina  which  overlays  the  opening  of  the  aquseductns 
vestibuli.  1 4.  The  styloid  process.  16.  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen- 
16.  The  carotid  foramen.  17.  The  jugular  process.  The  deep  exca- 
Tation  to  the  left  of  this  progess  forms  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  and 
that  to  the  right  is  the  groove  for  the  vein  of  the  cochlea.  18.  The 
notch  for  the  fifth  nerve  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  bone, 
near  to  its  apex.  19.  The  extremity  of  the  petrous  bone  which  gives 
■origin  to  the  levator  palati  and  tensor  tympani  muscles. 
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malleus,  bnd '  transmits  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  chorda  tympani 
nerve,  and  anterior  tympanic  artery.  The  surfiace  of  the  fossa  in  front 
of  tliis  fissure  is  smooth,  to  articulate  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw;  and  that  behind  the  fissure  is  rough,  for  the  reception  of  a  part  of 
the  parotid  gland.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  glenoid 
fossa  is  the  foramen  for  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  called  processus  cochUariformii^  is  a  small 
canal  for  the  transmission  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  Directly  be- 
hind, and  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  is  the  stylo'tnastoidfora" 
men,  the  opening  of  eidt  to  iJie  fecial  nerve,  and  of  entrance  to  the 
stylo-mastoid  artery.  .  Nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  bone  is  a  large  oval 
opening,  the  carotid  foramen~-~th.e  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal, 
which  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus.  And 
between  the  stylo-mastoid  and  carotid  foramen  in  the  posterior  border, 
is  an  irregular  excavation  forming  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  and  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  and  a  sharp  spine,  the  jugular  process. 
Upon  this  ridge,  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  carotid  foramen,  is  a 
small  opening  leading  into  the  canal  which  transmits  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (Jacobson^s  nerve). 

Borders, — The  superior  border  is  sharp  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
tentorium  cerebellL.  It  is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and 
near  its  extremity  is  marked  by  a  smooth  notch  upon  which  reclines 
the  fifth  nerve. 

The  anterior  border  is  grooved  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  forms 
the  posterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cianii ;  by  its 
sharp  extremity  it  gives  attachment  to  the  tensor  tympani  and  levator 
palati  muscles.  The  posterior  border  is  grooved  for  the  inferior  petro- 
sal sinus,  and  excavated  for  the  jugular  fossa,  and  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

Devebpement. — By  Jive  centres ;  one  for  the  squamous  portion,  one 
for  the  mastoid,  one  for  the  petrous  portion,  one  for  the  auditory  pro* 
cess,  and  one  for  the  styloid  process. 

Articulations,— ^^^fae  hones;  occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  in- 
ferior maxillary,  and  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  fourteen;  by  the  squamous  portion, 
to  the  temporal ;  by  the  zygoma,  to  the  masseter ;  by  the  mastoid  por- 
tion, to  the  occipito-frontsdis,  splenius  capitis,  stemo-mastoid,  trachelo- 
mastoid,  digastricus  and  retrahens  aurem ;  by  the  styloid  process,  to 
the  stylo-pharyngeus,  stylo-hyoideus,  stylo-glossus,  and  two  ligaments 
—  the  stylo-hyoid  and  stylo-maxillary  ;  and  by  the  petrous  portion^ 
to  the  levator  palati,  tensor  tympani,  and  stapedius. 

Sphenoid  Bone. — The  sphenoid  (ff^v,  a  wedge)  is  an  irregular 
bone  situated  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  we^ed  between  the  other  bones 
of  the  cranium,  and  entering  into  the  formation  both  of  the  cranium 
and  &ce.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bat  with  its  wings 
extended,  and  is  divisible  into  body,  wings,  and  processes. 

The  body  forms  the  central  mass  of  the  bone,  from  which  the  wings 


and  proceeses  are  projected.  From  tfae  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
body  extend  on  each  side  two  small  CnBjigulBi  plates, — the  lesser  wings ; 
from  either  side  and  eipanding  laterally  are  the  greater  winga ; 
jaoceeding  hacltwanli  from  the  base  of  (he  greater  winga,  the  spinous 
processes ;  and  downwaids,  the  pterygoid  processes. 

Fie.  16,- 


Tbe  bidy  presents  for  eiamination  a  superior  or  cerebral  sui&ce,  an 
antero-infenor  sur&ce,  and  a  posterior  sui^ee. 

SnjKrwr  Surface. — At  the  anterior  entremity  of  this  surfiKe  b  s 
amatl  projecting  plate,  the  elhrnmdal  tpim,  and  spreading  out  on 
either  side  the  lesser  wings.  Behind  the  ethmoidal  spine  m  (he 
middle  line  is  a  rounded  elevation,  the  "iimnf  proceii,  which  sapports 
the  commiseuie  of  the  optic  nenes.  Fasdng  outwards  and  forwaida 
from  the  olivary  process,  are  the  opli'c_/inainina,  which  transmit  the 
optic  nerves  and  ophtlmlniie  arteries.  Behind  the  optic  foramina  ara 
two  aharp  tabeiclea,  the  anterior  clinaid  procrtu!,  which  are  the 
inner  terminations  of  the  lesser  wings.    Beneath  these  precesses,  on 


•  The  superior  or  eerelwal  surfeee  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1, 
The'  processns  ohvaria.  2.  The  ethmoidal  spine.  3.  The  lesser 
wing  of  the  left  side.  4.  The  ccrebial  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of 
the  saioe  side.  6.  The  spinons  process.  6.  The  eitremity  of  the 
pterj^id  process  of  the  same  side,  projecting  downwards  from  tbe 
imder  aorface  of  the  body  of  the  hone.  7.  The  foramen  opticiun.  8. 
The  anterior  dinoid  process.  S.  The  groove  b;  the  side  of  the  sella 
Tnreics ;  for  lodging  the  internal  carotid  artery,  cavernous  sinus,  and 
orbital  nerves.  10.  The  sella  Turcica.  1 1 .  The  posterior  boundary 
of  the  sella  Turcica  ;  its  projecting  angles  are  the  posterior  oUnoid  pro- 
cesses. 12.  The  basilar  portion  of  the  bone.  13.  Part  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure.    14.  The  foramen  lotundum.    15.  The  fbnunea 
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the  sides  of  the  olivary  process,  aie  two  slight  depressions  for  the  last 
turn  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries.  Behind  the  olivary  process  is 
the  tella  Turcica,  the  deep  fossa  which  lodges  the  pituitary  gland  and 
circular  sinus ;  behind  and  somewhat  overhanging  the  sella  Turcica,  is 
a  broad  rough  plate,  bounded  at  each  angle  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior 
clinoid  processes ;  and  behind  this  plate  an  inclining  sur&ce,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  On  either  side 
of  the  sella  Turcica  is  abroad  groove  {carotid)  which  lodges  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  its  nerves.  Immediately  ex- 
ternal to  this  groove,  at  the  junction  of  the  greater  wings  with  the 
body,  are  four  foramina :  the  first  is  a  broad  interval,  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  which  separates  the  greater  and  lesser  wings,  and  transmits 
the  third,  fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Behind  and  be- 
neath this  fissure  is  the  foramen  roiundum  for  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve ;  and  still  farther  back,  in  the  base  of  the  spinous  process,  the 
foramen  ovale  for  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  arteria  meningea  parva, 
and  nervus  petrosus  superficialis  minor.  Behind  the  foramen  ovale, 
near  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process,  is  the  foramen  spinosum  for  the 
arteria  meningea  media. 

Upon  the  antero-inferior  surface  is  a  long  flattened  spine,  the 
rostrum,  which  articulates  with  the  vomer ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
rostnun  an  irregular  opening,  leading  into  the  sphenoidal  cells :  these 
openings  are  sometimes  partially  closed  by  two  thin  plates  of  bone, 
the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones.  On  each  side  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  are 
the  outlets  of  the  optic  foramina,  sphenoidal  fissures,  and  foramina  ro- 
tunda, the  lesser  and  greater  wings;  and  below,  the  pterygoid  processes. 
Upon  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  body  are  two  small  fissures,  converted 
into  canals  by  the  vomer,  the  pterygo-palatine  canals,  which  transmit 
the  pterygo-paJatine  arteries ;  and  traversing  the  roots  of  the  pterygoid 
processes  at  their  union  with  the  body,  two  pterygoid  or  Vidian  ca- 
nals, which  give  passage  to  the  Vidian  nerve  and  artery  at  each  side. 
The  posterior  surface  is  flat  and  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  bar 


ovale.  16.  The  foramen  spinosum.  17.  The  angular  interval  which 
receives  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  Vidian  canal  terminates  at  this  angle.  18. 
The  spine  of  the  spinous  process  ;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw.  19.  The  border  of  the  greater 
wing  and  spinous  process  which  articulates  with  the  anterior  part  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  20.  The  internal  border 
of  the  spinous  process,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  foramen 
lacerum  basis  craniL  21.  That  portion  of  the  greater  ala  which  arti- 
culates with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  22.  The 
portion  of  the  greater  ala  which  articulates  with  the  orbital  process  of 
the  6ontal  bone> 


aOar  proceaa  of  the  occipital  bono.  In  th?  adult  this  Dnion  is  ugiiBllT 
completed  by  bone  ;  and  the  Bphenoid,  in  conjunction  with  the  oeci- 
pit^  hag  been  described  by  Soemmering  and  Meckel  as  a  single  bone, 
nnder  the  name  of  iphtno-occipilat.  This  surfece  is  continuous  on 
each  side  with  the  spinons  process,  and  at  the  angle  of  union  is  the 
tenptnation-of  the  Vidian  c^ihL 

The  ItuiT  wing!  (processes  of  Ingrasaias)  are  thin  and  triangular, 
the  base  being  attached  to  tbe  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  bod;  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  spei  extended  outwards,  and  terminatii^  in  an 
■cute  point.  The  anterior  border  is  irregularlj  seriated,  the  posterior 
being  Sree  and  rounded,  and  received  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  of  (he 
cerebnun.  The  inner  eitiomily  of  this  border  fonns  the  anterior 
dinoid  process,  which  is  supported  by  a  short  pillar  of  bone,  giving 
attachment  to  a  part  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit. 
The  lesser  wing  forms  the  posteriai'  pact  of  tbe  ro«f  of  the  orbit,  and 

The  grtater  icifigi  present  three  snrfues  ;  a  superior  or  cerebral, 
which  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  ^ull,  an  ante- 


*  The  antero-inferior  view  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1.  The 
ethmoid  spine.  2.  The  rostrum.  3.  The  sphenoidal  spongy  bone, 
partly  closmg  the  left  opening  of  the  aphenoidal  cells,  i.  The  lesser 
wing.  S.  Tlie  foramen  opticum  piercing  the  base  of  the  leaser  wing. 
6.  The  sphenoidal  fiasuce.  7.  The  foramen  rotundum.  H.  The  or- 
bital Bur&ce  of  the  greater  wing.  9.  Its  temporal  suriaoe.  !0.  The 
pterygoid  ridge.  1 1 .  The  pterygo-palatine  canal.  1 2.  Tbe  foramen 
of  entrance  to  the  Vidian  canal.  1 3.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate. 
U.  The  hamular  process.  IS.  The  eilernai  pterygoid  plate.  16.  The 
foramen  spinosum.  17.  The  foramen  ovale.  IB.  The  eitcemity  of 
the  apinons  piDcesa  of  the  ^henaid. 
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rior  surface  which  assists  in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  an 
external  surface,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  pterygoid  ridge.  The 
superior  part  of  this  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  and  the  inferior  portion  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The 
pterygoid  ridge,  dividing  the  two,  gives  attachment  to  the  upper 
origin  of  the  pterygoideus  extemus  muscle. 

The  spinous  processes  project  backwards  at  each  side  from  the  base 
of  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  are  received  into  the  angu- 
lar intervals  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bones.  Piercing  the  base  of  each  process  is  a  large  oval  opening, 
the  foramen  ovale ;  nearer  its  apex  a  smaller  opening,  the  Jbramen 
spinosum ;  and  extending  downwards  from  the  apex  a  short  spine,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
to  the  laxator  tympani  muscle.  The  external  border  of  the  spinous 
process  is  rough,  to  articulate  with  the  lower  border  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  the  internal  forms  the  anterior  boun- 
dary of  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  and  is  samewhat  grooved 
for  the  reception  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  pterygoid  processes  descend  perpendicularly  from  the  base  of 
the  greater  wings,  and  form  in  the  articulated  skull  the  lateral  boun- 
daries of  the  posterior  nares.  Each  process  consists  of  an  external 
and  internal  plate,  and  an  anterior  surface.  The  external  plate  is 
broad  and  thin,  giving  attachment,  by  its  external  surface,  to  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle,  and  by  its  internal  surface  to  the  internal 
pterygoid.  This  plate  is  sometimes  pierced  by  a  foramen,  which  is 
frequently  formed  by  a  process  of  communication  passing  between  it 
and  the  spinous  process.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  terminated  at  its  extremity  by  a  curved  hook,  the  hamu' 
lar  process,  around  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 
•  At  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  a  small  oblong  depres- 
sion, the  scaphoid  fossa,  from  which  arises  the  circumflexus,  or  tensor 
palati  muscle.  The  interval  between  the  two  pterygoid  plates  is  the 
pterygoid  fossa ;  and  the  two  plates  are  separated  inferiorly  by  an  an- 
gular notch  {palatine),  which  receives  the  tuberosity,  or  pterygoid 
process,  of  the  palate  bone.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pterygoid 
process  is  broad  near  its  base,  and  supports  MeckePs  ganglion. 
The  base  of  the  process  is  pierced  by  the  Vidian  canaL 

Developement, — By  twelve  centres ;  four  for  the  body,  two  for  its 
anterior,  and  two  for  its  posterior  part ;  four  for  the  wings ;  two  for 
the  external  pterygoid  plates,  and  two  for  the  sphenoidal  spongy 
bones. 

Articulations, — With  twelve  bones ;  all  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
five  of  the  &ce,  viz.  the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  the  vomer. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  —  To  twelve  pairs  ;  temporal,  external 
pterygoid,  internal  pterygoid,  superior  constrictor,  tensor  palati,  laxar 
tor  tympani,  levator  palpebrse,  obliquus  superior,  superior  rectus, 
internal  rectus,  inferior  rectus,  and  external  rectus. 


Ethhoid  Bonb. — The  ethmoid  (Mfiii,  a  neve)  ia  a  )qiisi«-ghaped 
celluta;  bone,  situaled  between  the  two  orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  paiforated  upon  ila  upper  aurfece  hy  a  number  of  email  openings, 
from  which  peculiarity  it  has  received  its  uame^  It  conaiatB  of  a 
perpendicular  lamella  and  two  lateral  moasea. 

The  pnTimdinilflr  lamelta  is   a  Fig.  17. • 

thin  central  plate,  which  articuUlea 
with  the  Tomer  and  cartilage  of 
the  aeptnm,  and  aaeiata  in  forming 
the  septum  of  the  none.  It  is  tnr- 
monnted  Buperiorly  by  a  thick  and 
strong  process,  the  criiCu  gaili, 
vfhich  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  skull,  and  giiea  attachment  to 
the  Mi  ceiehri.  On  each  side  of 
the  crista  galli,  upon  the  upper  lui- 
&ce  of  the  bune,  is  a  Ibia  and  , 
grooied  plate,  perforated  hy  a  num- 
ber of  small  openinga,  the  eribri- 
farm  lanulia^  which  supports  the 
bulb  of  the  olhclory  nerve,  and 

gives  passage  to  its  filaments,  and  to  the  nnsal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic nerve.  The  cribiiform  lamella  serves  to  coniwct  the  lateral 
masses  wi^  the  perpendicnlai  plate. 

The  lateral  mauei  are  diviuUe  into  an  internal  and  eiCema]  sur&ce, 
and  four  borders— snperior,  inferior,  anterior,  and  posterior.  The  iit- 
ttraal  surjaet  ia  rough  and  slightly  convei,  and  forms  the  eitemal 
Wmdary  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nssa]  fossae.  Towards  the  poaterior 
border  of  this  surbce  is  a  narrow  harizoatol  lisBure,— the  luperior 
nuatui  of  the  nose, — the  upper  margin  of  which  is  thin,  and  somewhat 
curled  inwards;  hence  it  is  named  the  tupn-ior  (urMnateif  Aone.  Below 
the  meatus  is  &«  convex  sniface  of  another  thin  plate,  which  ia  curled 
i>utwarda,BiidfbrmatheloweFborder  ofthemass,  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.     The  titemal  tutj'ace  ia  quadrilateral  and  smooth,  hence  it  i> 


•  The  ethmoid  hone  seen  from  above  and  behind.  1.  The 
central  Umelk.  2,  S.  The  htleral  maaaes.  3.  The  crista  galli  pro- 
cess. 4.  The  cribriform  plate  of  the  left  aide,  pierced  hy  ^e  cribri- 
form foramina.  5.  The  hollow  space  immediately  above  and  to  the 
left  of  this  figure  ia  the  superior  meatua.  6.  The  superior  turbinated 
bone.  7.  The  inferior  turbinated  hone.  The  interval  between  these 
bones  is  the  superior  meatus.  8.  The  external  eui&ce  of  the  lateral 
mass,  or  os  planum.  9.  The  superior  or  frontal  bonier  of  the  lateral 
maso,  grooved  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  e^moidal  canals. 
10.  Re^rs  to  the  concavity  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  which  is 
the  upper  beandsry  of  the  middle  meatua. 
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named  os  planum,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit. 

The  tuperior  border  is  irregular  and  cellular,  the  cells  being  com- 
pleted by  the  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  fissure  of  the  frontal  bone.  This 
border  is  crossed  by  two  grooves,  sometimes  complete  <auials,  opening 
into  the  orbit  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina.  The 
inferior  border  is  formed  internally  by  the  lower  border  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone,  and  externally  by  a  concave  irregular  fossa,  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  middle  meatus.  The  anterior  surface  presents  a 
number  of  incomplete  cells,  which  are  dq^  by  the  superior  maxillary 
and  lachrymal  bone ;  and  the  posterior  surface  is  irregularly  cellular, 
to  articulate  with  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones. 

The  lateral  masses  are  composed  of  cells,  which  are  divided  by  a  thin 
partition  into  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  The  anterior,- 
the  most  numerous,  communicate  with  the  frt)ntal  sinuses,  and  open  by 
means  of  the  infiindibulum  into  the  middle  meatus.  The  posterior 
ceUs,  fewer  in  number,  open  into  the  superior  meatus. 

Developement. — By  three  centres ;  one  for  each  lateral  mass,  and 
one  for  the  perpendicular  lamella. 

Articulations. — With  thirteen  bones;  two  of  the  cranium,-— the 
frontal  and  sphenoid;  the  rest  of  the  face,  viz.  the  nasal,  superior 
maxillary,  lachrymal,  palate,  the  inferior  turbinated,  and  the  vomer. 

No  muscles  are  attached  to  this  bone. 

BONES  OF  THE   FACE. 

The  &ce  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones ;  viz.  the 
Two  nasal.  Two  palate, 

Two  superior  maxillary.  Two  inferior  turbinated. 

Two  lachrymal,  Vomer, 

Two  malar.  Inferior  maxiUary. 

Nasal  Bones. — The  nasal  (fig.  18)  are  two  small  quadrangular 
bones,  forming  by  their  union  the  bridge  and  base  of  the  nose.  Upon 
the  upper  sur&ce  they  are  convex,  and  pierced  by  a  foramen  for  a 
small  artery ;  on  the  under  surface  they  are  somewhat  concave,  and 
marked  by  a  groove,  which  lodges  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthfdmic 
nerve.  The  superior  border  is  narrow  and  thick,  the  inferior  broad, 
thin,  and  irregular. 

Developement, — By  a  single  centre  for  each  bone. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones ;  frontal,  ethmoid,  nasal,  and 
superior  maxiUary. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — It  has  in  relation  with  it  the  pyramidalis 
nasi,  and  compressor  nasi ;  but  neither  of  these  muscles  is  inserted 
into  it. 

Superior  maxillary  bones. — The  superior  maxillary  are  the 
largest  bones  of  the  face,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw ;  they 
form,  by  their  union,  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  assist  in  the 


D  of  the  note,  th«  orbit,  the  cheek,  and  the  palate.     Each 
bone  is  divieible  into  a  body  and  foor  proc«ues. 

The  *fldii  is  triangular  in  form,  , 

and  hollowed  in  its  interior  into  ^'S-  '°- 

B  la^  (Siitir,  the  unlmm  max- 
iUart  (antnun  of  Highmon). 
It  piecenta  for  examination  three 
udec;  an  extcmal  or  fecial,  in- 
ternal ornaaal,  and  a  posterior 
01  tygomatic,  and  a  superior 
mrfcce— the  ortiital.  The  ii- 
lemal,  ot  facial  turfuce,  forma 
^e  anterior  part  of  the  bone  ; 
it  is  irregolarlf  concave,  and 
pissents  a  deep  depreesion  to- 
wards its  centre,  —  the  caaine 
fitta,  which  give*  attach- 
ment to  two  moacles,  the  com- 
Jn-eaoT  nrut  and  Uvalor  on- 
gHli  orii.  Inunediatclj  above 
this  fossa  is  the  infra-oHiilal 
J'oramm, — the  lenmnation  of  the 

infra-orbital  cajial,— transmitting  the  superior  maiiHaiy  nerve,  and 
infinKtrbital  arter; ;  and  above  the  infra-orbila]  fbnunen,  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit,  continnouB  eitemall;  with  the  rough  aiticidac  eur- 
fiue  of  the  malar  piocesa,  and  internally  with  a  thick  ascending  phite, 
the  nasal  process.  Towards  the  middle  line  of  the  bee  this  si^&cs  is 
bounded  by  the  concave  border  of  the  opening  of  the  nose,  which  is  pro- 
jected fonrarda  at  its  inferior  tennination  into  a  sharp  ptnceasformino, 
with  n  aimilar  process  of  the  opposite  bone,  the  nawf  ipin*.    Beneam 


"  The  superior  maiillary  bone  of  the  right  aie,  as  seen  {ana  the 
lateral  aspect.  1 .  The  external,  or  bciti  surfiue  s  the  depression 
in  which  the  hgore  Is  placed  is  the  (sniae  tossa.  2.  The  posterior,  or 
Eygomatic  sni&ce,  3.  1  he  superior,  or  orbital  surlace.  4,  The  infra- 
orbital foramen ;  it  is  situated  immediately  below  the  figure.  6.  The 
infra-orbital  canal,  leading  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  6.  The  in- 
ferior border  of  the  orbit.  7.  The  malar  process.  8.  The  nasal  pro- 
cess. 9.  The  concavity  forming  the  lateral  bonudarj  of  the  anterior 
nares.  10.  The  nasal  spine.  11.  The  incisive,  or  myrtiform  fossa. 
12.  The  alveolar  process.  13.  The  internal  border  of  the  orbital 
suifaee,  which  artiimlatea  with  the  ethmoid  and  palate  bone.  14.  The 
concavity  which  articulates  with  the  lachiymal  bone,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  nasal  dnct.  IS.  The  pahite  process,  i.  llie 
two  incisor  teeth,  e.  The  canine,  b.  The  two  bicns^datl  n.  The 
thrMnuJues. 
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the  nasal  spine,  and  above  the  two  superior  incisor  teeth,  is  a  depressed 
surface,  the  incisive,  or  myrtiform  fos^a,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
depressor  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  muscle.  The  myrtiform  fossa 
is  divided  from  the  canine  fossa  by  a  perpendicular  ridge,  corresponding 
with  the  direction  of  the  root  of  the  canine  tooth.  The  inferior  bound- 
ary of  the  £Eicial  surface  is  the  alveolar  process  which  contains  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  zygomatic  surfsice 
by  a  strong  projecting  eminence,  the  malar  process.  The  internal,  or 
nasal  surface,  presents  a  large  irregular  opening,  leading  into  the 
antrum  maxillare ;  this  opening  is  nearly  closed  in  the  articulated 
skuU  by  the  ethmoid,  palate,  laclirymal,  and  inferior  turbinated  bones. 
The  cavity  of  the  antrum  is  somewhat  triangular,  corresponding  in 
shape  with  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Upon  its  internal  walls 
are  numerous  grooves,  lodging  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  projecting  into  its  floor  several  conical  processes,  corre> 
spending  with  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth.  In  front 
of  the  opening  of  the  antrum  is  the  strong  ascending  plate  of  the  nasal 
process,  marked  inferiorly  by  a  rough  horizontal  ridge,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  concave  depression 
immediately  above  this  ridge  corresponds  with  the  middle  meatus  of 
the  nose,  and  that  below  the  ridge  with  the  inferior  meatus.  Between 
the  nasal  process  and  the  opening  of  the  antrum,  is  a  deep  groove, 
which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  constitutes 
the  nasal  duct.  The  superior  border  of  the  nasal  surface  is  irregularly 
cellular,  and  articulates  with  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid  bone  ;  the 
posterior  border  is  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  palate  bone  ;  the 
anterior  border  is  sharp,  and  forms  the  free  margin  of  the  opening  of 
the  nose  ;  and  from  the  inferior  border  projects  inwards  a  strong 
horizoivtal  plate,  the  palate  process. 

The  posterior  surface  may  be  called  zygomatic,  from  forming  part  of 
the  zygomatic  fossa;  it  is  bounded  externally  by  the  malar  process,  and 
internedly  by  a  rough  and  rounded  border,  the  tuberosity,  which  is 
pierced  by  a  number  of  small  foramina,  giving  passage  to  the  posterior 
dental  nerves  and  branches  of  the  superior  dental  artery.  The  lower 
part  of  this  tuberosity  presents  a  rough  oval  sur&ce,  to  articulate  with 
the  palate  bone,  and  immediately  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  this 
articular  sur&ce  a  smooth  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  posterior 
palatine  canal.  The  superior  border  is  smooth  and  rounded  to  form 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  spheno-maxiUary  fissure,  and  is  marked  by 
a  notch,  the  commencement  of  the  infirarorbital  canaL  The  inferior 
boundary  is  the  alveolar  process,  containing  the  two  last  molar  teeth. 

The  orbital  surface  is  triangular  and  thin,  and  constitutes  the  floor 
of  the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  internally  by  an  irregular  edge,  which 
articulates  with  the  palate,  ethmoid,  and  lachrymal  bone  ;  posteriorly, 
by  the  smooth  border  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  ;  and,  anteriorly,  by  a  convex  margin,  partly  smooth 
and  partly  rough,  the  smooth  portion  forming  part  of  the  lower 
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border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  rough  articulating  with  the  malar  bone. 
The  middle  of  this  surfiewe  is  channelled  by  a  deep  groove  and  canal, 
the  infra-orbital,  which  terminates  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 

The  four  processes  of  this  bone  are,  the  nasal,  malar,  alveolar,  and 
palate. 

The  nasal  process  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  to  which  it  forms 
the  lateral  boundary,  and  articulates  with  the  frontal  and  nasal  bone. 
By  its  external  sur&ce  it  gives  attachment  to  the  levator  labii  supe- 
lioris  alseque  nasi,  and  to  the  orbicularis' palpebrarum  muscles  ;  its 
internal  surfiace  contributes  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the  nares,  and 
the  posterior  border  is  thick  and  hollowed  into  a  groove  for  the  nasal 
duct.  The  margin  of  the  nasal  process,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit,  is  sharp  and  marked  by  a  small  tubercle, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  introduction  of  the  knife  in  the  ope- 
ration for  fistula  lachrymalis. 

The  malar  process,  laige  and  irregular,  is  situated  at  the  angle  of 
separation  between  the  fecial  and  zygomatic  surfaces,  and  presents  a 
large  triangular  sur&ce  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone. 

The  edveolar  process  forms  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone;  it  is 
spongy  and  cellulEir  in  texture,  and  excavated  into  deep  holes  for  the 
reception  of  the  teeth. 

The  palate  process  is  thick  and  strong,  and  projects  horizontally 
inwards  from  the  inner  surfiEice  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Superiorly, 
it  is  concave,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  nares  ;  inferiorly,  it  is  also 
concave,  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  palate.  Its 
internal  edge  is  raised  into  a  ridge,  which,  with  a  corresponding  ridge 
in  the  opposite  bone,  fonns  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  vomer. 
At  the  anterior  extremity  of  its  nasal  surfiace  is  a  foramen,  which 
leads  into  a  canal  formed  conjointly  by  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones, — the  naso-palatine  cantd.  The  termination  of  this  canal  is 
situated  immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth  ;  hence  it  is  also  named 
the  incisive  foramen. 

Developement.  —  By  six  centres ;  one  for  the  body,  one  for  each  of 
the  three  processes,  nasal,  malar,  and  palate ;  and  two  for  the  alveolar 
process. 

Articulations*  —  With  nine  bones,  viz. ;  with  two  of  the  crar 
nium  and  ynih.  all  the  bones  of  the  &oe,  excepting  the  inferior 
maxillary.  These  are,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid,  nasal,  lachrymal, 
malar,  inferior  turbinated,  palate,  vomer,  and  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine ;  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  obli* 
quus  inferior  oculi,  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi,  levator  labii 
Buperioris  propriuB,  levator  anguli  oris,  compressor  nasi,  depressor  labii 
superioris  alseque  nasi,  buccinator,  masseter. 

Lachrymal  Bonb  —  (os  unguis,  from  an  imagined  resemblance  to 
a  finger  nail).  The  lachrymal  (fig.  22)  is  a  thin  oval-shaped  plate  of 
bone,  situat^  at  the  anterior  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.    It  may  be 
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divided  into  an  external  and  internal  surfiEice  and  borders.  The  ex- 
ternal surface  is  smooth  and  marked  by  a  vertical  ridge, — the  lachry- 
mal crest, — into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  flat  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  orbit,  hence  may  be  called  the  orbital  portion  ;  the 
other  is  concave,  and  lodges  the  lachrymal  sac,  hence  the  lachrymal 
portion.  The  internal  surface  is  rough  and  completes  the  anterior 
ethmoid  cells,  and  assists  in  forming  the  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae  and 
nasal  duct. 

Developement. — By  a  single  centre. 

Articulations. — With /our  bones  ;  two  of  the  cranium,  frontal,  and 
ethmoid  ;  and  two  of  the  £Eice,  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  tur- 
binated bone. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — ^To  one  muscle,  the  tensor  tarsi,  and  to  an 
expansion  of  the  tendo  oculi,  the  former  arising  from  the  orbital  sur- 
face, the  other  being  attached  to  the  lachrymal  crest. 
•  Malar  Bone  —  (mala,  the  cheek).  The  malar  (fig.  22)  is  the 
strong  quadrangular  bone  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek. 
I-t  is  divisible  into  an  external  and  internal  surfece  and  four  processes, 
the  frt)ntal,  orbital,  maxillary,  and  zygomatic.  The  external  surface 
is  smooth  and  convex,  and  pierced  by  several  small  openings  which 
give  passage  to  filaments  of  the  temporo-malar  nerve  and  minute  arte- 
ries. The  internal  surface  is  concave,  partly  smooth  and  partly 
rough  ;  smooth  where  it  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  rough 
where  it  articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  frontal  process  ascends  perpendicularly  to  form  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  orbit,  and  articulates  with  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone.  The  orbital  process  is  a  thick  plate,  which  projects 
inwards  from  the  frontal  process,  and  unites  with  the  great  a\a,  of  the 
sphenoid  to  constitute  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  It  is  pierced  by 
several  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  temporo-malar  filaments  of 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  maxillary  process  is  broad,  and 
articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  zygomatic  process^ 
narrower  than  the  rest,  projects  backwards  to  unite  with  the  zygoma 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Developefnent, — By  a  single  centre. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones  ;  three  of  the  cranium,  frontal, 
temporal,  and  sphenoid  ;  and  one  of  the  £ace,  the  superior  maxillary 
bone. 

Attachment  (f  Muscles. — To  six;  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  levator 
labii  superioris  proprius,  zygomaticus  minor  and  major,  masseter,  and 
temporal. 

Palate  Bone.— The  palate  bones  are  situated  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  nares,  where  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  palate,  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  fioor  of  the  orbit ;  hence  they 
might  with  great  propriety  be  named  the  palato-naso-orbital  bones. 
Each  bone  resembles  in  general  form  the  letter  L,  and  is  divisible  into 
a  horizontal  plate,  a  perpendicular  plate,  and  a  pterygoid  process  or 
tuberosity. 
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Fig.  19/ 


The  horizontal  plate  is  quadrilateral ; 
and  presents  two  surfeces,  one  superior, 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
floor  of  the  nares,  the  other  inferior, 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  hard 
palate.  The  superior  surface  is  con- 
cave and  rises  towards  the  middle  line, 
where  it  nnites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  and  forms  a  crest,  which 
articulates  with  the  vomer.  The  ivr 
ferior  surface  is  marked  by  a  slight 
transverse  ridge,  to  which  is  attached 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  tensor 
palati  muscle,  and  near  to  the  external 
border  are  two  openings,  the  posterior 
palatine  foramina,  which  transmit  the  ' 
posterior  palatine  nerves  and  artery. 
The  posterior  border  is  concave,  and  presents  at  its  extremity  a  sharp 
point,  which  with  a  corresponding  point  in  the  opposite  bone  constitutes 
the  palate  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle. 

The  perpendicular  plate  is  also  quadrilateral ;  and  presents  two  sur> 
fiices,  one  internal  or  nasal,  forming  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  nares ;  the 
other  external,  bounding  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  The  internal 
surface  is  marked  near  its  middle  by  a  horizontal  ridge,  to  which  is 
united  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  slightly  concave  sur&ce 
below  this  ridge  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  infnior  meatus  of  the 
nose,  and  that  above  the  ridge  of  the  middle  and  superior  meatuses. 
The  external  surfiuie,  extremely  irregular,  is  rough  on  each  side  for 
articulation  with  the  neighbouring  bones,  and  smooth  in  the  middle  to 


*  A  posterior  view  of  the  palate  bone  in  its  natural  position  ;  it  is 
slightly  turned  to  one  side  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of 
the  perpendicular  plate  (2).  1.  The  horizontal  plate  of  the  bone ;  its 
upper  or  nasal  sur&ce.  2.  The  perpendicular  plate,  its  internal  or  nasal 
su^Bce.  3.  10, 11.  The  pterygoid  process  or  tuberosity.  4.  The  broad 
internal  border  of  the  horizontal  plate,  which  articulates  with  the  simi- 
lar border  of  the  opposite  bone.  5.  The  pointed  process,  which  with  a 
similar  process  of  the  opposite  bone  forms  the  palate  spine.  6.  The 
horizontal  ridge  which  gives  attachment  to  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  ;  the  concavity  below  this  ridge  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
inferior  meatus,  and  the  concavity  (2)  above  the  ridge  into  that  of 
the  middle  and  superior  meatus.  7.  The  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
8.  The  orbital  portion.  10.  The  middle  facet  of  the  tuberosity,  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  pterygoid  fosaa.  The  facets  1 1  and  3 
articulate  with  the  two  pterygoid  plates, — 1 1  with  the  internal,  and 
3  with  the  external 
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(brm  the  inner  liDondarf  of  the  spltenO'inaxiUsiy  foun.  Thia  nnooth 
siir&ce  tenninateg  ioferioilf  in  a  deep  groove,  which  being  eompleted 
by  the  tuberoaity  of  the  aupeiiot  mauUaiy  bone  fanu  Ue  jmsteriar 
palatine  canaU 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  petpen-  Fig.  20.* 

dicular  pkle  b  a  large  opening,  the 
tpheno-paiatine  foramtn,  which  trans- 
mils  the  epheno-pahitine  nervee  and 
artery,  and  serres  to  divide  the  npper 
eitremity  of  the  bone  into  two  por- 
tions, an  anterior  or  orbital,  and  a 
pOBterior  or  sphenoidal  pardon.  The 
orbital  pnTtiim  pietents  five  surfaces  ; 
three  articular,  and  two  free ;  the  three 
articular  are  ibe  anterior,  whkh  looks 
forwards  and  articulates  with  the  su- 
perior iDBiillary  bone,  intemaJ  with  the 
ethmoid,  and  posterior  with  the  sphe- 
noid- The  free  surfaces  are  the  su- 
perior or  orbital,  which  forms  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  eitemal,  which  looks  into  the  spheno-maiillar;  fossa. 

The  pterygmd  pritc/ij  or  txihtroaty  of  the  palate  bone  is  the  thick 
and  rough  process  which  stands  backwards  from  the  angle  of  union  W 
tween  the  horizontal  aad  perpendicular  portions  of  the  bone.  It  is  re- 
ceived into  the  angular  fissure,  which  eiiala  between  the  two  plates  of 
the  pterygoid  process  at  their  inferior  eitremity,  and  presenla  three  snr- 
bces:  one  concave  and  smooth,  which  fbnnsp^  of  the  pterygoid  fossa ; 
and  one  at  each  ude  to  articulate  with  the  pterygoid  ]Jates.  The  an- 
terior &ce  of  this  process  articulates  with  the  superior  maziUary  bone. 

iitttlaptmenU' — By  a  single  centre. 

ATtieuiatumt. — With  lii  bones;  two  of  the  cranium,  the  sphencnd 
and  ethmoid ;  and  four  of  the  fero,  the  superior  maiillaiy,  inferior 
turbinated  bone,  tomer,  and  with  the  palate  bone  of  the  oppoute  ude. 


*  The  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone  seen  upon  its  extomal 
or  apheno-maiillary  surface.  I.  The  rough  surface  of  this  plate, 
which  articulates  with  the  superior  maiillary  bone.  2.  The  posterior 
palatine  canal,  completed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  morillar; 
bone.  The  roi^h  surface  to  the  left  of  the  canal  (2)  articulates  with 
the  intemal  pterygoid  plate.  3.  The  spheno-palatine  fbtamen.  4,  6, 
6,  The  orbital  portion  of  the  perpendicular  plate.  4.  The  apheno* 
maxillary  iacet  of  this  portion  ;  .^,  its  orbital  &cet ;  6,  its  maxillary 
facet,  to  articulate  with  the  superior  maiillary  bone.  7.  The  sphe- 
noidal portion  of  the  perpendicular  plate.  8.  The  pterygoid  proc^sa 
or  tub^sity  of  the  bone. 
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Attachment  of  Muscles, — To  four  ;  the  tensor  palati,  azygos  UYiilaB^ 
internal,  and  external  pterygoid. 

Inferior  turbinated  bone.— The  inferior  turbinated  or  spongy 
bone  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  and  spongy  bone,  slightly  curled  upon 
itself^  and  projecting  inwards  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  nares.  It  is 
developed  from  a  single  centre,  and  gives  attachment  to  no  muscles. 

Articulations, — With ybur  bones ;  the  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary, 
lachrymal,  and  palate. 

Vomer. — The  vomer  is  a  thin  and  quadrilateral  plate,  forming  a 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  nares.  Superitirly,  it  is  broad  and  expanded,, 
and  fonns  a  sheath  for  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  ;  inferiority^  it  is 
thin,  and  received  into  a  groove,  formed  by  the  articulation  between 
tile  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate-bone  of  oppo- 
site sides.  The  posterior  border  is  free,  and  divides  the  posterior 
nares  ;  the  anterior  is  rough,  and  often  slit  into  two  layers,  to  receive 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  vomer  frequently  presents  a  convexity  to  one  or  the  other  side ; 
it  is  developed  by  a  single  centre,  and  has  no  muscles  attached  to  it. 

Articulations, — With/imr  bones  ;  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior, 
maxillary,  and  palate  bone,  and  with  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

Inferior  maxillary  bone.  — The  lower  jaw  is  the  arch  of  bone 
which  contains  the  inferior  teeth  ;  it  is  divisible  into  a  horizontal  por- 
tion or  body,  and  perpendicular  portion,  the  ramus. 

Upon  the  eaternal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  at  the  middle 
line,  and  extending  from  between  the  two  first  incisor  teeth  to  the 
chin,  is  a  slight  ridge,  called  the  symphysis.  Immediately  external  to 
this  ridge  is  a  depression  which  gives  origin  to  the  depressor  labii  in* 
ferioris  muscle  ;  and  corresponding  with  the  root  of  the  lateral  incisor 
tooth,  another  depression,  the  incisive  fossa^  for  the  levator  labii  in- 
ferioris.  Further  outwards  is  an  oblique  opening,  the  mental  foramen, 
for  the  exit  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery,  and  below  this 
foramen,  an  oblique  ridge  which  gives  attachment  to  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  and  platysma  myoides.  Near  the  posterior  part  of  this 
tnahce  is  a  rough  impression  made  by  the  masseter  muscle  ;  and  im- 
mediately in  finont  of  this  impression,  a  groove  may  occasionally  be 
seen  for  the  &cial  artery.  The  projecting  tuberosity  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  point  where  the  body  and  ramus 
meet,  is  the  angle. 

Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  at  the  symphysis, 
are  two  small  pointed  tuoercles  ;  immediately  beneath  these,  two  other 
tubercles  less  marked  and  pointed,  beneath  them  a  ridge,  and  beneath 
the  ridge  a  rough  depression  of  some  size.  These  four  points  give  at- 
tachment frotn  above  downwards  to  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  genio-hyoidei, 
part  of  the  mylo-hyoidei  and  digastric  muscles.  Running  outwards 
into  the  body  of  the  bone  from  the  above  ridge,  is  a  prominent  line, 
the  myUhhyoidean  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  mylo-hyoideus 
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muKle,  and  by  iU  cxtre-  F^.21.* 

mily   to  the  pterjgo-mfli-  /^  ^^ 

iHary  ligament  and   mpe* 

>t«Iy  above  the  lidge,  and  [1; 
bj  the  side  of  the  ejm-  \\ 
phyu>,  u  a  HDooIh  con- 
cave Bur&ce,  which  cor- 
reaponda  witli  the  mhlin- 
gnol  gland  ;  and  below  the 
ridge,  and  more  eiteniallj, 
B  deepei  fossa  for  the  sub- 
maxiUarj  gland. 

The  mm«.  ie  a  .trong 
iqnare-shaped  procew,  dif- 
fering in  direction  at  vari- 

ouB  periods  of  life  ;  thua,  in  the  fcetm  and  infant  it  is  almoat  parallel 
witli  the  bod; ;  in  youth  it  ia  obUque,  and  gradnalij  increaaea  in  the 
vertical  direction  nntil  manhood ;  in  old  age,  afier  the  loea  of  ths  teeth, 
it  again  declines  and  BBannies  the  oblique  direction.  Upon  iU  eilenial 
■arbce  it  it  rough,  for  Che  attachment  of  the  maaseter  muacle  ;  and 
at  the  junction  ot  it«  posterior  border  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  is  a 
rough  tuberosity,  the  aii^tt  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  gives  attachment 
by  its  inner  margin  to  the  atyla-maiillary  ligament. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ramiia  presents  two  processes,  separated 
by  a  concave  sweep,  the  tignutid  itoCch.  The  anterior  is  the  eoranoid 
preciu  i  it  is  sharp  and  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  by  iti  inner 
snr&ce  to  the  temporal  muscle.  The  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid 
process  ie  grooved  at  its  tower  port  for  the  buccinator  muscle.  The 
posterior  process  is  the  eoailyit  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  flattened 
from  before  backwarda,  and  smooth  upon  ila  upper  surtoce,  to  articu- 
late with  the  intar-orticular  flbro-carlilage.  The  constriction  oiound 
the  base  of  the  condyle  ia  ita  "ft*,  into  which  ie  inserted  the  eitenud 
pterygoid  muscle.  The  sigmoid  notch  is  crossed  by  the  masaeleric 
artery  and  nerve. 

The  inttrnal  mtfaci  of  the  mmns  is  miuked  near  its  centre  by  K 
large  obliqne  fotamen,  the  iu^crivr  dtatal,  for  the  inferior  dental  arlety 


*  The  lower  jaw.  1.  The  body.  2.  The  ramus.  3.  The  sym- 
physis.  i.  The  fbssa  for  the  depressor  tobii  inferioris  mnscle.  S.  The 
mental  fbiamen.  6.  The  eitenial  ohlique  ridge.  7.  The  groove  for 
the  bcial  artery.  8.  The  angle.  9.  The  eittemity  of  the  mylo- 
hyoidean  ridge.  10.  The  coionaid  process.  11.  The  condyle.  13. 
The  sigmoid  notch.  13.  The  inferior  dental  fbiamen.  14.  The  mylo- 
hyoidean  groove.  16.  The  alveolar  process,  t.  The  middle  and 
lateral  incisor  tooth  of  one  aide.  c.  The  canine  tooth,  b.  The  two 
bicuqodea.    m.  The  three  molarea. 
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and  nerve.  Around  this  opening  is  a  rough  margin,  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  passing  downwards  from  the 
opening  a  narrow  groove  which  lodges  the  mylo-hyoidean  nerve.  To 
the  rough  suifiuse  above,  and  in  front  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  is 
attached  the  temporal  muscle,  and  to  that  below  it  the  internal  pt^- 
goid.  The  internal  sur£Eu:e  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  gives  attachment 
to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  the  angle  to  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament. 

Developement.'-~By  two  centres  ;  one  for  each  lateral  half^  the  two 
sides  meeting  at  the  symphysis,  where  they  become  united. 

drticulatums, — With  the  glenoid  fossse  of  the  two  temporal  bones, 
through  the  medium  of  a  fibro-cartilage. 

AUackment  of  Muscles, — ^To  fourteen  pairs  ;  by  the  external  sur- 
&ce  commencing  at  the  symphysis,  and  proceeding  outwards, — levator 
labii  inferioris,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  depressor  anguli  oris,  plar 
tysma  myoides,  buccinator  and  masseter  ;  by  the  internal  surfsice  also 
coDunencing  at  the  symphysis,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoidens, 
mylo-hyoideus,  digastric,  superior  constrictor,  temporal,  external  ptery- 
goid, and  internal  pterygoid. 

Table  of  the  points  of  developement,  articulations,  and  attachment 
of  muscles,  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  Attachment  of 

Developement,  ArticuUttums.         muscles. 


Occipital 
Parietal 

4 

1 

6 

6 

13  pairs. 
1  muscle. 

Frontal 

2 

12 

4  pairs. 

Temporal 
Sphenoid 
Ethmoid 

5 

12 

3 

5 

12 
13 

14  muscles. 
12  pairs. 

Nasal 

1 

4 

Superior  maxillary 
Lachrymal     . 
Malar 

6 

9 
4 

4 

9  muscles. 
1     ib. 
6     ib. 

Pakte 

• 

6 

4     ib. 

Inferior  turbinated  . 

4 

Vomer 

•                     • 

4 

Lower  jaw 

• 

2          ! 

8UTUR] 

2 

ES. 

14  pairs. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
means  of  sutures  (sutura,  a  seam),  of  which  there  are  four  principal 
varieties, — serrated,  squamous,  harmonia,  and  schindylesis. 

The  serrated  suture  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  borders  possessing 
serrated  edges,  as  in  the  coronaU  sagittal,  and  lambdoid  sutures.  In 
these  sutures  the  serrations  are  formed  almost  whoUy  by  the  external 
table,  the  edges  of  the  internal  table  lyinff  merely  in  apposition. 

The  squamous  suture  (squama,  a  scale)  is  formed  by  the  apposition 
of  the  bevelled  edge  of  one  bone  to  that  of  another,  as  in  the  articula- 
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tion  between  the  temporal  and  lower  border  of  the  parietaL  In  this, 
suture  the  approximated  sur&ces  are  roughened,  so  as  to  adhere 
mechanically  with  each  other. 

The  harmimia  suture  («^«,  to  adapt)  is  the  simple  apposition  of 
contiguous  surfaces,  the  sumces  being  more  or  less  rough  and  retentive*: 
This  suture  is  seen  in  the  connection  between  the  superior  maxillary 
bones,  or  of  the  palate  processes  of  the  palate  bones  with  each  other. 

The  schindylesis  suture  {r^nivkti^is,  a  fissure)  is  the  reception  of 
one  bone  into  a  sheath  or  fissure  of  another,  as  occurs  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  sphenoid  with  the  vomer,  or  of  the  latter  with  the  perpen- 
dicular lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  palate  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

The  serrated  suture  is  formed  by  the  interlocking  of  the  radiating 
fibres  along  the  edges  of  the  fiat  bones  of  the  cranium  during  growth. 
When  this  process  is  retarded  in  the  infeuit  by  over  distension  of  the 
head,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes  without  any  such  apparent 
cause,  distinct  ossific  centres  are  developed  in  the  interval  between  the 
edges  ;  and,  being  surrounded  by  the  suture,  form  independent  pieces, 
which  are  railed  ossa  triquetral  or  ossa  Wormiana.  In  the  lambdoid 
suture  there  is  generally  one  or  more  of  these  bones ;  and,  in  abeautifid 
adult  hydrocephalic  skeleton  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Listen,  there  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred. 

The  coronal  suture  (fig.  22)  extends  transversely  across  the  vertex 
of  the  skull,  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side :  it  connects  the  frontal  with 
the  parietal  bones.  In  the  formation  of  this  suture  the  edges  of  the 
articulating  bones  are  bevelled,  so  that  the  parietal  rest  upon  the 
frontal  at  each  side,  and  in  the  middle  the  frontal  rests  upon  the 
parietal,  so  as  to  afford  each  other  mutual  support  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  skull. 

The  sagittal  suture  (fig.  22)  extends  longitudinally  backwards 
along  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  middle  of  the  coronal  to  the 
apex  of  the  lambdoid  suture.  It  is  very  much  serrated,  and  serves  to 
unite  the  two  parietal  bones.  Sometimes*  this  suture  is  continued 
through  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  under 
the  name  of  the  frontal  suture.    . 

The  lambdoid  suture  is  named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  A,  consisting  of  two  branches,  which  diverge  at  an  acute  angle 
from  the  extremity  of  the  sagittal.  This  suture  connects  the  occipital 
with  the  parietal  bones.  At  the  posterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  the  lambdoid  suture  is  continued  onwards  in  a  curved 
direction  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  serves  to  unite  the  occi^ntal 
bone  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  under  the  name  of  the 
additamentum  sutura  iambdoidalis.  It  is  in  the  lambdoid  suture  that 
the  ossa  triquetra  occur  most  frequently. 

The  squamous  suture  (fig.  22)  unites  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  with  the  greater  ala  of  the  sphenoid  and  with  the 
parietal,  overlapping  its  lower  border.    That  portion  of  the  suture 
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which  is  continned  backwards  from  the  sqiuunons  portion  of  the  bone 
to  the  kunbdoid  sntore,  and  connects  the  mastoid  portion  with  the 
posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  is  the  additammtum  sutur<£ 
squamoga. 

Across  the  upper  part  of  the  fiice  is  an  irregular  suture,  the  tram- 
verge,  which  connects  the  frontal  bone  with  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary, 
lachrTma],  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  malar  bones.  The  other  sutures  are 
too  unimportant  to  deserve  particular  names  or  description. 

REGIONS  OP  THB  SKULL. 

The  skull,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  divisible  into  four  regions,  —  a 
superior  region,  or  vertex  ;  a  lateral  region  ;  an  inferior  region,  or 
base  ;  and  an  anterior  region,  the  fece. 

The  superior  region,  or  vertex  of  the  skull,  is  bounded  anteriorly  by 
the  frx>ntal  eminences  ;  on  each  side  by  the  temporal  ridges  and  parietal 
eminences  ;  and  behind  by  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  occipital  protuberance.  It  is  crossed  transversely  by  the 
coronal  suture,  and  marked  from  before  backwards  by  the  sagittal, 
which  terminates  posteriorly  in  the  lambdoid  suture.  Near  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  and  on  each  side  of  the  sagittal  suture,  is  the  parietal 
foramen.  Upon  the  inner,  or  cereal  turf  ace  of  this  region,  is  a 
shallow  groove,  extending  along  the  middle  line  from  before  back- 
wards for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  ;  on  either  side  of  this  groove 
are  several  small  fossae  for  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  and  still  further 
outwards  numerous  ramified  markings  for  lodging  the  branches  of  the 
arteria  meningea  media. 

The  lateral  region  of  the  skull  is  divisible  into  three  portions  ; 
temporal,  mastoid,  and  zygomatic. 

The  temporal  portion,  or  temporal  fotta,  is  bounded  above  and 
behind  by  the  temporal  ridge,  in  front  by  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  and  by  the  malar  bone,  and  below  by  the  zygoma. 
It  is  formed  by  part  of  the  frontal,  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  par- 
ietal, squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  malar  bones,  and  lodges 
the  temporal  muscle. 

The  matitoid  portion  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  Upon 
its  posterior  part  is  the  mastoid  foramen,  and  below,  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess. In  front  of  the  mastoid  process  is  the  external  auditory  fora- 
men, surrounded  by  the  external  auditory  process  ;  and  in  front  of  this 
foramen  the  glenoid  cavity,  bounded  above  by  the  middle  root  of  the 
zygoma,  and  in  front  by  its  tubercle. 

The  zygomatic  portion,  or  foaa,  is  the  irregular  cavity  below  the 
zygoma,  bounded  in  front  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  inters 
nally  by  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  above  by  part  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
by  &e  temporal  fossa,  and  externally  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  contains  the  external  pterygoid,  with  part  of  the 
temporal  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  ;  the  int^nal  maxillary  artery 


and  the  inlerior  maxiUarf  nerve  with  theit  bnmclies.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  zygomatic  foua  are  two  iiuures,  the  ipheno-inarilUrj  ood  the 
plerygo-mwillary. 


The  iphaui-mitiiUjiry  fitmrt  Is  hoiiioatol  in  direction,  opens  into 
the  oibitt  and  a  utuated  between  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  raperioc  maiillary  bone. 

The  fttnjgo-maxiUa'ni  Juturt  w  Tertieal,  and  deacenda  at  right 
angles  from  uie  extremity  of  the  preceding.  It  is  situated  between 
the  pteijgoid  pncesB  and  the  taberosity  of  the  superior  maxillaiy 

*  A  front  view  of  the  akulL  1.  The  friinlal  portion  of  the  frvntal 
bone.  The  3.  immediately  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  refers  to  the 
nasal  tuberosity  ;  the  3.  over  the  orbit,  to  the  supra-orbital  ridge. 
4.  The  optic  foramen.  5.  The  sphenoidal  fissure.  6.  The  spheno- 
mniillnry  fissoTe.  7-  The  lachrymal  fossa  in  the  lachryinal  bone,  the 
commencement  of  the  nasal  dnct.  The  fignres  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  within 
the  orbit.  B.  The  opening  of  the  anterior  nares,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  vomer.  9.  The  infra-orbital  foramen.  30.  The  malar 
bone.  11.  The  symphjrus  of  the  lower  jaw.  13.  The  mental  tbramen. 
13.  The  mmua  of  the  lower  jaw.  14.  The  parietal  bone.  IS.  The 
coronal  suture.  16.  The  tempoisl  bone.  17.  The  squamous  sutore. 
18.  The  upper  part  of  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  19.  The 
nentofthe  temporal  ridge.  20.  The  i^ma  of  the  temporal 
21.  The  mastoid  proceiB. 


»  form  the  lygomatic  anh. 


bone,  and  tnnnnib  the  intcrtul  maxitkry  arteiy.  At  the  angle  of 
junction  of  these  two  Gbuki  ia  a  nnall  caTit;,  the  ipheni^maiillary 
foaa,  bounded  by  the  apheaoid,  palate,  and  superior  mBrilkty  bonea, 
in  which  are  seen  the  openings  of  five  foramina,  the  (anunen  rotondum. 

Fig.  23.* 


*  The  eeiebial  furfece  of  the  base  of  the  skuU.  1 .  One  elde  of  tfae 
anterioi  fiuaB  ;  the  nnmber  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  fonned 
b;  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  2.  The  leaser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid.  3.  The  crista  gM.  i.  The  foramen  cscum.  5.  The  cri- 
Inifomi  lamella  of  the  ethmoid.  6,  The  proeeaaus  olivarii.  7.  The 
(bramen  opticum.  8.  TheanteriorclinoidproceBs.  9.  The  carotid  grooie 
upon  the  side  of  the  Bella  Turcica,  for  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
caTemousainua.  10, 11, 12.  The  middle  fossa  of  the  baae  of  the  skull. 
10.  Marks  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid.  II.  The  aquamoua  portion 
of  the  tempoTsl  bone.  12.  The  petrous  portion  of  temporal.  13.  The 
sella  Turcica.  1 4.  The  basilar  ponion  of  the  sphenoid  bone  surmounted 
by  the  posterior  cUnoid  proceases.  15.  The  foramen  rotandnm. 
16.  The  foramen  ovale,  if.  The  foramen  spiuoaum  ;  the  small  irre- 
gular opening  between  17  and  12  is  the  hiatns  Fallopii.  18.  The 
posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  19,  19.  The  groore  for  the 
lateral  sinus.  20.  The  ridge  upon  the  occipital  bone,  ^ring  attach- 
ment to  the  &lx  cercbelli.  21 ,  The  foramen  magniuD.  22.  The  mea- 
tus auditorins  intamus.    23.  The  jugular  fbismen. 
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spheno-palatine^  pterygo-palatine,  posterior  palatine,  and  Vidian.  It 
lodges  MeckePs  ganglion  and  the  termination  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery. 

The  base  of  the  skull  presents  an  internal  or  cerebral,  and  an  ex- 
ternal or  basilar  8ur£EU». 

The  cerebral  surface  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  which  are 
named  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fossae  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  The  anterior  fossa  is  somewhat  convex  on  each  side, 
where  it  corresponds  with  the  roofs  of  the  orbits  ;  and  concave  in  the 
middle,  where  it  corresponds  with  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  which  constitute 
its  posterior  boundary.  It  supports  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
In  the  middle  line  of  this  fossa,  at  its  anterior  part,  is  the  crista 
gain,  immediately  in  front  of  this  process,  the  foramen  atcum; 
and  on  each  side  the  cribriform  plate,  with  its  foramina,  for 
the  transmission  of  the  filaments  of  the  ol&ctory  and  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthahnic  nerve.  Farther  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the  processus 
olivaris,  and  to  the  sides  of  this  process  the  optic  foramina,  anterior 
clinoid  processes,  and  grooves  for  the  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  middle  fossa  of  the  base,  deeper  than  the  preceding,  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  behind,  by  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and  is  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by 
the  sella  Turcica.  It  is  formed  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
great  ala,  and  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  by  the  petrous  and 
squamous  pol^ions  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  centre  of  this  fossa 
is  the  sella  Turcica  which  lodges  the  pituitary  gland,  bounded  in  front 
and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinch  processes.  On  each 
side  of  the  sella  Turcica  is  the  carotid  groove  for  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  the  orbital  nerves,  and  a  little  ferther 
outwards  the  following  foramina  from  before  backwards,  sphenoidal 
fissure  (foramen  lacerum  anterius)  for  the  transmission  of  the  third, 
fourth,  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  nerve,  and  ophthalmic  vein  ;  foramen  rotundum,  for  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  ;  foramen  ovale,  for  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  ar- 
teria  meningea  parva,  and  nervus  petrosus  superficialis  minor  \~~foTa- 
men  spinosum,  for  the  arteria  meningea  media  ;  foramen  lacerum 
bails  cranii,  which  gives  passage  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  carotid 
plexus,  and  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve.  On  the  anterior 
surfjBice  of  the  petrous  j^ortion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  a  groove,  leading 
to  a  fissured  opening,  the  hiatus  Falopii,  for  the  petrosal  branch  of 
the  Vidian  nerve  ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  a  smaller  foramen,  for 
the  nervus  petrosus  superficialis  minor.  Towards  the  apex  of  this 
portion  of  bone  is  the  notch  for  the  fifth  nerve,  and  below  it  a  slight 
depression  for  the  Casserian  ganglion.  Further  outwa^s  is  the  emi- 
nence which  marks  the  position  of  the  perpendicular  semi-circular 
canal.  Proceeding  from  the  foramen  spinosum  are  two  grooves  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  trunks  of  the  arteria  meningea  media.  The 
whole  fossa  lodges  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
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The  posterior  fossa,  laiger  than  the  other  two,  ig  formed  by  the 
occipital  bone,  bj  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  and 
by  a  small  part  of  the  sphenoid  and  parietal  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  by  the  posterior  clinoid  jfo- 
cesses,  and  along  its  posterior  circumference  by  the  groove  for  the 
lateral  sinuses,  dnd  gives  support  to  the  pons  Varolii,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  cerebellum.  In  the  centre  of  this  fossa  is  the  foramen  magnum, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  rough  tubercle,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  alar  ligament,  and  by  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen.  In  front 
of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  concave  surface  which  supports  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  and  on  each  side  the  following 
foramina  from  before  backwards.  The  internal  auditory  foramen,  for 
the  auditory  and  &cial  nerves  and  auditory  artery;  behind  this  a 
small  foramen  leading  into  the  aquaductus  vestihuli ;  and  below  it, 
partly  concealed  by  the  edge  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  aqtueductus  coch- 
le4B;  next,  a  long  fissure,  the  ybrawien  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular 
foramen,  giving  passage  to  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Converging  towards  this  foramen 
fiv>m  behind  is  the  deep  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and  from  the 
front  the  groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  a  longitudinal  ridge,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  divides  the  two  inferior  fossae  of 
the  occipital  bone ;  and  above  the  ridge  is  the  elevation  corresponding 
with  the  tubercle  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  transverse  groove 
lodging  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  external  surface  of  the  base  of  the  sktdl  is  extremely  irregular. 
From  before  backwards  it  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  vomer,  pterygoid,  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  under  surfiEice  of  the 
squamous  portions,  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  by  the 
occipital  bone.  The  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
palate  bones  constitute  the  hsunl  palate,  which  is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  base,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  alveolar  processes 
containing  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  directly  behind  the  front  incisor  teeth,  is  the 
incisive  foramen,  the  termination  of  the  naso-palatine  canal  which  con- 
tains the  naso-palatine  ganglion,  and  transmits  the  anterior  palatine 
nerves.  At  the  posterior  angles  of  the  palate  are  the  posterior  palatine 
foramina,  for  the  posterior  palatine  nerves  and  arteries.  Passing  in- 
wards from  these  foramina  are  the  transvei'se  ridges  to  which  are  at^ 
tached  the  expansions  of  the  tensor  palati  muscles,  and  at  the  middle 
line  of  the  posterior  border  the  palate  spine  which  gives  origin  to  the 
azygos  uvulae.  The  hard  palate  is  marked  by  a  crucial  suture,  which 
distinguishes  the  four  processes  of  which  it  is  composed.  Behind, 
and  above  the  hard  palate,  are  the  posterior  nares,  separated  by 
the  vomer,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  pterygoid  processes.  At 
the  base,  of  the  vomer,  and  partly  formed  by  its  expansion,  are  the 


canah.    The  internal  pWrygirid  plate  is  long  and 
td  at  its  apex  by  the  liHinular  procew,  and  at  its  base 
icaphoid  fossa.   The  external  plate  is  broad,  and  the  space 


*  The  external  or  basilar  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  skulL  1, 1.  The 
hard  palate.  The  Itgares  are  placed  upon  the  palate  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones.    3.  The  ip""™    "-  ■~i— i™.  — i..; —  t — 


spine.    6.  The  yomer,  dividing  the  openings  of  the  poL 

B.  The  internal  pteiTgoid  plate.  ,7.  The  scaphoid  fossa.  8.  The  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  plate.  The  interval  between  6  and  8  is  the  pleiygoid 
fossa.  9.  I'he  zjgoniaUc  fossa.  10.  The  basilarprocess  of  the  occi- 
pital bone.  II.  The  foramen  mosniiin.  12.  Tbe  foramen  ovale. 
13.  The  foramen  spinosmn.  14.  The  glenoid  fossa.  15.  The  meatus 
auditorius  eitemus.  16.  The  foramen  lacenim  basis  cronil  17-  The 
cnrotid  fonmen  of  tlie  left  side.  IR.  The  foromeD  lacervun  posterius, 
or  jognUr  fbtamerL  19.  The  sCjloid  process.  SO.  The  sty lo-maitoid 
fbnunen.  SI.  The  mastoid  pnicess.  22.  One  of  the  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone. 
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pterygoid  muscle  and  the  tensor  palati.  Externally  to  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  is  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Behind  the  nasal  fossae,  in  the 
middle  line,  is  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  still  further  back,  the 
foramen  magnum.  At  the  base  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  on 
each  side,  is  the  foramen  ovale,  and  behind  this  the  foramen  apinosum, 
with  the  prominent  spine  which  giyes  attachment  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  laxator  tympani  muscle. 
Running  outwards  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  is  the  fissura  Glaseri,  which  crosses  the  glenoid 
fossa  transversely,  and  divides  it  into  an  anterior  smooth  maiace^ 
bounded  by  the  eminentia  articularis,  for  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  posterior  rough  surfiace  for  a  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  Behind 
the  foramen  ovale  and  spinosum,  is  the  irregular  fissure  between  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal,  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  which  lodges  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  in  which  the  carotid  branch 
of  the  Vidian  nerve  joins  the  carotid  plexus.  Following  the  direction 
of  this  fissure  outwards  is  the  foramen  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
that  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
processus  cochleariformis.  Behind  the  fissure  is  the  pointed  process 
of  the  petrous  bone  which  gives  origin  to  the  levator  palati  muscle, 
and,  externally  to  this  process,  the  carotid  foramen  for  the  transmission 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  ascending  branch  of  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  behind  the  carotid  foramen, 
the  foramen  lacerum,  posterius  and  jugular  fossa.  Externally,  and 
somewhat  in  front,  is  the  styloid  process,  and  at  its  base  the  vaginal 
process.  At  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  is  the  stylo-mastoid  fo- 
ramen, for  the  &cial  nerve  and  stylo-mastoid  artery,  and  further  out- 
wards the  mastoid  process.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the 
mastoid  process  is  the  digastric  fossa ;  and  a  little  £Eirther  internally,  the 
occipital  groove.  On  either  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  near  to 
its  anterior  circumference,  are  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  In 
front  of  each  condyle,  and  piercing  its  base,  is  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen,  and  directly  behind  the  condyle  the  irregular  fossa  in  which 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen  is  situated.  Behind  the  fonunen 
magnum  are  the  two  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  spine,  and 
protuberance,  with  the  rough  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  Face  is  somewhat  oval  in  contour,  irregular  in  sur&ce,  and 
excavated  for  the  reception  of  two  principal  organs  of  sense, — the  eye 
and  the  nose.  It  is  formed  by  part  of  the  frontal  bone  and  by  the 
bones  of  the  fEice,  Superiorly  it  is  bounded  by  the  frontal  eminences; 
beneath  these  are  the  superciliary  ridges,  converging  towards  the  nasal 
tuberosity ;  beneath  the  superciliary  ridges  are  the  supra-orbital  ridges, 
terminating  externally  in  the  external  border  of  the  orbit,  and  inter- 
nally in  the  internal  border,  and  presenting  towards  their  inner  third 
the  supra-orbital  notch)  for  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  artery.    Be- 
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it  also  presents  three  foramina,  the  opening  of  the  firontal  sinuses,  of 
the  anterior  ethmoid  cells,  and  of  the  antrum.  The  largest  of  the 
three  passages  is  the  inferior  mecitus,  which  is  the  space  between  the^ 
inferior  turbinated  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  fossa;  in  it  there  are  two 
foramina,  the  termination  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  the  opening  of  the 
naso-palatine  canaL  The  nasal  fossae  commence  upon  the  &ce  by  a 
large  irregular  opening, — the  anterior  nares, — and  terminate  poste- 
riorly in  the  two  posterior  nares. 

TEBTH. 

Man  is  provided  with  two  successions  of  teeth;  the  first  are  the 
teeth  of  childhood,  which  are  called  temporary  or  deciduous ;  the  se- 
cond continue  until  old  age,  and  are  named  permanent. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in  each  jaw; 
they  are  divisible  into  four  classes, — incisor*,  of  which  there  are  four 
in  each  jaw;  canine^  two  above  and  two  below;  bicu^id,  four  aboye 
and  four  below;  and  molars,  six  above  and  six  below. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number;  eight  incisors,  four  ca- 
nine, and  eight  molars.  The  temporary  molars  have  four  tubercles, 
and  are  succeeded  by  the  permanent  bicuspides,  which  have  only  two 
tubercles. 

Each  tooth  is  divisible  into  a  erovm,  which  is  the  part  apparent 
above  the  gum;  of  a  constricted  portion  around  the  base  of  the  crown, 
the  neck;  and  of  a  root  or  fang,  which  is  contained  within  the  alveolus. 
The  root  is  invested  by  periosteum,  which  lines  the  alveolus,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  root  of  the  tooth  as  far  as  its  neck. 

The  incisor  teeth  (cutting  teeth)  are  named  from  presenting  a  sharp 
and  cutting  edge,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  posterior  surface.  The 
crown  is  flattened  firom  before  backwards,  being  somewhat  convex  in 
front  and  concave  behind;  the  neck  is  considerably  constricted,  and 
the  root  compressed  from  side  to  side;  at  its  apex  is  a  small  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  nerve  and  artery  of  the  tooth. 

The  canine  teeth  (cuspidati)  follow  the  incisors  in  order  from  before 
backwards;  two  are  situated  in  the  upper  jaw,  one  on  each  side,  and 
two  in  the  lower.  The  crown  is  larger  than  that  of  the  incisors,  con- 
vex before,  and  concave  behind,  and  tapering  to  a  blunted  point. 
The  root  is  longer  than  that  of  all  the  other  teeth,  compressed  at  each 
side,  and  marked  by  a  slight  groove* 

The  bicuspid  teeth  (small  molars),  two  on  each  side  in  each  jaw^, 
follow  the  canine,  and  are  intermediate  in  size  between  them  and  the 
molars.  The  crown  is  compressed  frY)m  before  backwards,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  tubercles,  one  internal,  the  other  external;  the  neck 
is  oval;  the  root  com^Mressed,  and  marked  on  each  side  by  a  deep 
groove,  and  bifid  near  its  apex.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  the  division  of  their  roots  than  the  lower,  and  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  pair. 

The  molar  teeth  (grinders),  three  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are  the 
largest  of  the  permanent  set.    The  crown  is  quadrilateral,  and  but- 
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mounted  with  four  tubercles,  the  neck  laige  and  round,  and  the  root 
divided  into  aeveral  fitngB.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  first  and  second 
molar  teeth  have  three  roots,  sometimes  four,  which  are  more  or  less 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  two  of  the  roots  being  external,  the 
other  intemaL  In  the  lower  there  are  but  two  roots,  which  are  ante- 
rior and  posterior;  they  are  flattened  from  behind  forwards,  and 
grooved  so  as  to  mark  a  tendency  to  division.  The  third  molars,  or 
dentes  sapientise,  are  smaller  than  the  other  two;  they  present  three 
tubercles  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  crown;  and  the  root  is  single  and 
grooved,  or  partially  divided. 

Structure.* — The  base  of  the  crown  of  each  tooth  is  hollowed  into 
a  small  cavity,  which  is  continuous  with  a  canal  passing  through  the 
middle  of  each  &ng.  The  cavity  and  canal,  or  canals,  .constitute  the 
cavitas  pulpae,  and  contain  a  soft  and  secreting  vascular  organ, — ^the 
pulp, — ^which  receives  its  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves  through  the  small 
opening  at  the  apex  of  each  root 

The  tooth  is  composed  of  three  distinct  structures  ;  the  ivory  or 
tooth-bone,  enamel,  and  a  cortical  substance  or  cementum.  The  ivory 
consists  of  microscopic  undulating  and  branching  tubuli,  which  open 
by  their  larger  extremities  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavitas  pulpae  and 
radiate  towards  the  sur&ce  of  the  ivory,  where  they  terminate  in 
ramifications  of  infinite  minuteness.  These  tubuli  have  distinct  walls, 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  equal  in  breadth  to  the 
diameter  of  two  or  three  of  the  tubes,  and  composed  of  dense  dental 
substance,  and  they  contain  within  their  cylinders  a  calcareous  sub- 
stance disposed  in  irregular  masses.  As  the  gtowth  of  the  tooth  takes 
{dace  finom  the  sur&ce  towards  the  centre,  the  most  minute  ramifica- 
ti<ms  are  first  formed,  and  the  trunks  of  the  tubuli  are  the  last 
deposited. 

The  enamel  forms  a  crust  over  the  whole  exposed  surfisice  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  to  the  commencement  of  its  root ;  it  is  thickest 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  crown,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it 
approaches  the  neck.  It  is  composed  of  minute  hexagonal  crystalline 
fibres,  applied  by  one  extremity  at  a  right  angle  against  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ivory,  and  forming  by  the  other  the  free  surfiEu^  of  the  crown. 
The  enamel  is  separated  from  the  ivory  by  a  thin  layer  of  membrane, 
continuous  with  a  thin  organic  sheatii  which  encloses  each  enamel 
fibre,  and  marks  it  by  means  of  transverse  lines  into  irregular  divi- 
sions. Mr.  Nasmyth  is  of  opinion,  that  the  enamel  is  invested  by  a 
thin  layer  of  membrane,  which  is  continued  over  the  root,  and  is 
reflected  through  the  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  fang  ikkto  the 


*  The  structure  of  the  tooth  was  discovered  by  Purkinje  and  Ret- 
rius,  and  has  been  fiurther  prosecuted  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
to  whose  beautifrd  work, "  Researches  on  the  Developement,  Structure, 
and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,^'  I  must  refer  those  who  may  feel  interested 
in  this  important  subject. 
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cavitas  pulpae,  whicH  it  lines  throughout.    This  membrane  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  be  the  ^persistent  dental  eapsuleJ*'' 

The  cortical  substance,  or  eementum,  forms  a  thin  coating  over  the 
root  of  the  tooth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel  to  the  opening  in 
the  apex  of  the  fang.  In  structure  it  consists  of  true  bone,  char 
racterised  by  the  existence  of  numerous  calcigerous  cells  and  tubuli. 
The  terminal  ramifications  of  the  tubuli  of  the  ivory  have  been 
traced  into  this  layer  by  Mr.  Tomes  of  King^s  College.  The  cemen-* 
tum  increases  in  thickness  with  the  advance  of  age,  and  gives 
rise  to  those  exostosed  appearances  occasionally  seen  in  the  teeth  of 
very  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  have  taken  much  mercury.  In  old 
age  the  cavitas  pulpae  is  oftoi  found  filled  up  and  obliterated  by  osseous 
substance  analogous  to  the  cementum. 

Developement, — The  developement  of  the  teeth  in  the  human  subject 
has  been  most  succ^ssfiilly  investigated  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Goodsir,  to  whose  interesting  researches  I  am  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing narrative  :* — 

The  inquiries  of  Mr.  Goodsir  commenced  as  early  as  the  sixth 
week  after  conception,  in  an  embryo,  which  measured  seven  lines  and 
a  half  in  length  and  weighed  fifteen  grains.  At  this  early  period  each 
jaw  presents  two  semicircular  foldis  around  its  circumference ;  the 
most  external  is  the  true  lip ;  the  internal,  the  rudiment  of  the  palate  ; 
and  between  these  is  a  deep  groove,  lined  by  the  common  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  A  little  later  a  ridge  is  developed  firom  the 
floor  of  this  groove  in  a  direction  from  behind  forwards,  this  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  external  alveolus ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  appear- 
ances fi:om  without  inwards  at  this  period  is  the  following : — Most 
externally,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  mouth,  is  the  lip  ;  next 
we  find  a  deep  groove,  which  separates  the  lip  from  the  future  jaw  ; 
then  comes  ihe  external  alveolar  ridge ;  fourthly,  another  groove,  in 
which  the  germs  of  the  teeth  are  developed,  llie  primitive  dental 
groove;  fifthly,  a  rudiment  of  the  internal  alveolar  ridge;  and, 
sixthly,  the  rudiment  of  the  future  palate  bounding  the  whole  in- 
ternally. At  the  seventh  week  the  germ  of  the  first  deciduous  molar 
of  the  upper  jaw  has  made  its  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a  ^  simple, 
free,  granular  papilla*^  of  the  mucous  membrane,  projecting  from  the 
floor  of  the  primitive  dental  groove ;  at  the  eighth  week,  the  papilla 
of  the  canine  tooth  is  developed  ;  at  the  ninth  week  the  papillse  of  the 
four  incisors  (the  middle  preceding  the  lateral)  appear ;  and  at  the 
tenth  week  the  papilla  of  the  second  molar  is  seen  behind  the  anterior 
molar  in  the  primitive  dental  groove.  So  that  at  this  early  period,  the 
tenth  week,  the  papillse  or  germs  of  the  whole  of  the  ten  deciduous 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  quite  distinct.    Those  of  the  lower  jaw  are 


*  **  On  the  Origin  and  Developement  of  the  Pulps  and  Sacs  of  the 
Human  Teeth,'^  by  John  Goodsir,  jun.  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  January  1839.  .  . 
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a  little  more  tardy,  the  papilla  of  tlie  first  molar  is  merely  a  slight 
bulging  at  the  seventh  week,  and  the  tenth  papilla  is  not  apparent 
untiLthe  eleventh  week. 

FrtMn  about  the  eighth  week  the  primitive  dental  groove  becomes 
contracted  before  and  behind  the  first  deciduous  molar,  and  laminae  of 
the  mucous  membrane  are  developed  around  the  other  papillae,  which 
increase  in  growth  and  enclose  the  papillae  in  follicles  with  open 
mouths.  At  the  tenth  week  the  follicle  of  the  first  molar  is  com- 
pleted, then  that  of  the  canine ;  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
weeks  the  follicles  of  the  incisors  succeed,  and  at  the  thirteenth  week 
the  follicle  of  the  posterior  deciduous  molar. 

During  the  thirteenth  week  the  papillae  undeigo  an  alteration  of 
form,  and  assume  the  shape  of  the  teeth  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. And  at  the  same  time  small  membranous  processes  are  de> 
yeloped  firom  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  ;  these  processes  are  intended 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  opercula  to  the  follicles,  and  they  correspond 
in  shape  with  the  form  of  the  crowns  of  their  appertaining  teeth.  To 
the  follicles  of  the  incisor  teeth  there  are  two  opercula  ;  to  the  canine 
three  ;  and  to  the  molars  a  number  relative  to  the  number  of  their 
tubercles,  either  four  or  five*  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
weeks  the  opercula  have  completely  closed  the  follicles,  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  dental  mc<,  and  at  the  same  time  the  papillae  have 
become  pulps. 

The  deep  portion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove,  viz.  that  which  con- 
tains the  dental  sacs  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  being  thus  closed  in^  the 
remaining  portion,  that  which  is  nearer  the  sur&ce  of  the  gum,  is  still 
left  open,  and  to  this  Mr.  Gbodsir  has  given  the  title  of  tecondary 
dental  groove  ;  as  it  serves  for  the  developement  of  all  the  permanent 
teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  molars.  During  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  weeks  small  lunated  inflections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  formed,  immediately  to  the  inner  side  of  the  closing 
opercula  of  the  deciduous  dental  follicles,  commencing  behind  the 
indsors  and  proceeding  onwards  through  the  rest ;  these  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  follides  or  cavities  of  reserve  of  the  four  permanent 
incisors,  two  permanent  canines,  and  the  four  bicuspides.  As  the 
secondary  dental  groove  gradually  closes,  these  follicular  inflections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  closed  cavities  of  reserve^ 
which  recede  from  the  surfiice  of  the  gum  and  lie  immediately  to  the 
inner  side  and  in  close  contact  with  the  dental  sacs  of  the  deciduous 
teeth,  being  enclosed  in  their  submucous  cellular  tissue.  At  about  the 
fifth  month  the  anterior  of  these  cavities  of  reserve  dihite  at  their 
distal  extremities,  and  a  fold  or  papilla  projects  into  their  ftmdus, 
constituting  the  rudiment  of  the  germ  of  the  permanent  tooth ;  at  the 
same  time  two  small  opercular  folds  are  produced  at  their  proximal  or 
small  extremities,  and  convert  them  into  true  dental  sacs. 

During  the  fifth  month  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  dental 
groove  behind  the  sac  of  the  last  deciduous  tooth  has  remained  open, 
and  in  it  has  developed  the  papilla  and  follicle  of  the  first  permanent 
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molar.  Upon  the  closure  of  this  follicle  by  its  opercula,  the  secondary 
dental  groove  upon  the  summit  of  its  crown  forms  a  large  cavity  of 
reserve,  lying  in  contact  with  the  dental  sac  upon  the  one  side  and 
with  the  gum  upon  the  superficial  side.  At  this  period  the  deciduous 
teeth,  and  the  sacs  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth,  increase  so 
much  in  size,  without  a  corresponding  lengthening  of  the  jaws,  that 
the  first  permanent  molars  are  gradually  pressed  backwards  and 
upwards  into  the  maxillary  tuberosity  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  into  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  position  which  they 
occupy  at  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  of  fc&tal  life.  In  the  in&nt  of 
seven  or  eight  months  the  jaws  have  grown  in  length,  and  the  first 
permanent  molar  returns  to  its  proper  position  in  the  dental  range. 
The  cavity  of  reserve,  which  had  been  previously  elongated  by  the 
upward  movement  of  the  first  permanent  molar,  now  dilates  into  the 
cavity  which  that  tooth  has  just  quitted  ;  a  papilla  is  developed  firom 
its  fundus,  the  cavity  becomes  constricted,  and  the  dental  sac  of  the 
second  molar  tooth  is  formed,  still  leaving  a  portion  of  the  great 
cavity  of  reserve  in  connection  with  the  superficial  side  of  the  sact. 
As  the  jaws  continue  to  grow  in  length,  the  second  permanent  dental 
sac  descends  from  its  elevated  position  and  advances  forwards  into 
the  dental  range,  following  the  same  curve  with  the  first  permanent 
molar.  The  remainder  of  the  cavity  of  reserve,  already  lengthened 
backwards  by  the  previous  position  of  the  second  molar,  again  dilates 
for  the  last  time,  developes  a  papilla  and  sac  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  preceding,  and  forms  the  third  permanent  molar  or  wisdom  tooth, 
which,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  upon  the  increased  growth 
of  the  jaw,  follows  the  course  of  the  first  and  second  molars  into  the 
dental  range. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  phenomena,  Mr.  Goodsir  has 
divided  the  process  of  dentition  into  three  natural  stages : — 1.  folli- 
cular ;  2.  saccular ;  3.  eruptive.  The  first,  or  follicular  stage,  he 
makes  to  include  all  the  changes  which  take  place  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  dental  groove  and  papillae  to  the  closure  of  their 
follicles  ;  occupying  a  period  which  extends  jfrom  the  sixth  week  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  intraruterine  existence.  The  second,  or 
saccular  stage,  comprises  the  period  when  the  follicles  are  shut  sacs, 
and  the  included  papillae  pulps  ;  it  commences  at  the  fourth  and  fifth 
months  of  intra-uterine  existence,  and  terminates  for  the  median 
incisors,  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  in&ntile  life,  and  for 
the  wisdom  teeth  at  about  the  twenty-first  year.  The  third,  or 
eruptive  stage,  includes  the  completion  of  the  teeth,  the  eruption 
and  shedding  of  the  temporary  set,  the  eruption  of  the  permanent, 
and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  alveolar  processes.  It  extends 
£rom  the  seventh  month  till  the  twenty-first  year. 

**  The  anterior  permanent  molar,""  says  Mr.  Goodsir,  "  is  the  most 
remarkable  tooth  in  man,  as  it  forms  a  transition  between  the  milk 
■and  the  permanent  set.**  If  considered  anatomically,  i.  e.  in  its  de- 
velopement  from  the  primitive  dental  groove,  by  a  papilla  and  follicle, 
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*'it  is  decidedly  a  milk  tooth  ;"  if  physiologically,  **a8  the  most 
efficient  grinder  in  the  adult  mouth,  we  must  consider  it  a  permanent 
tooth.^  «« It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  will  readily 
'^ggc^  itself  to  the  suigeon,  that  laying  out  of  view  the  wisdom 
teeth,  which  sometimes  decay  at  an  early  period  from  other  causes, 
the  anterior  molars  are  the  permanent  teeth  which  most  frequently 
give  way  first,  and  in  the  most  symmetrical  manner  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  frequently  before  the  milk  set'* 

Growth  of  Teeth, — Immediately  that  the  dental  follicles  have  been 
closed  by  their  opercula,  the  pulps  become  moulded  into  the  form  of 
the  friture  teeth ;  and  the  bases  of  the  molars  divided  into  two  or 
three  portions,  representing  the  fixture  &ngs.  The  dental  sac  is  com- 
posed of  two  layers,  an  internal  or  vascular  layer,  which  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  mouth,  and  a  ceUulo-fibrous  layer, 
analogous  to  the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Upon  the  formar 
tion  of  this  sac  by  the  closure  of  the  follicle,  the  mucous  membrane 
resembles  a  serous  membrane  in  being  a  shut  sac,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  a  tunica  propria,  which  invests  the  pulp ;  and 
a  tunica  reflexa,  w)iich  is  adherent  by  its  outer  surface  with  the 
structures  in  the  jaw,  and  by  the  inner  sur&ce  is  fi%e,  being  separated 
firom  the  pulp  by  an  intervening  cavity.  As  soon  as  the  moulding  of 
the  pulp  has  commenced,  this  cavity  increases  and  becomes  filled 
with  a  gelatinous  granular  substance,  the  enamel  organ,  which  is 
adherent  to  the  whole  internal  surfiuse  of  the  tunica  reflexa,  but  not 
to  the  tunica  propria  and  pulp.  At  the  same  period,  viz.  during  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month,  a  thin  lamina  of  ivory  is  secreted  by  the 
pulp,  and  deposited  upon  its  most  prominent  point :  if  the  tooth  be 
incisor  or  canine,  the  secreted  layer  has  the  form  of  a  small  hollow 
cone  ;  if  molar,  there  will  be  four  or  five  small  cones  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  tubercles  on  its  crown.  These  cones  are  united 
by  the  secretion  of  additional  layers,  the  pulp  becomes  gradually  sur- 
rounded and  diminishes  in  size,  depositing  fresh  layers  during  its 
retreat  into  the  jaws  until  the  entire  tooth  with  its  fangs  is  completed, 
and  the  small  cavitas  pulpse  of  the  perfect  tooth  alone  remains,  com- 
municating through  the  opening  in  the  apex  of  each  &ng  with  the 
dental  vessels  and  nerves.  The  number  of  roots  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  number  of  nervous  filaments  sent  to  each  pi^p.  When  the 
secretion  of  the  ivory  has  commenced,  the  enamel  oigan  becomes 
transformed  into  a  laminated  tissue,  corresponding  with  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  enamel,  and  the  crystalline  substance  of  the  enamel 
is  secreted  into  its  meshes  by  the  vascular  lining  of  the  sac. 

The  cementum  appears  to  be  formed  at  a  later  period  of  life,  either 
by  a  deposition  of  osseous  substance  by  that  portion  of  the  dental  sac 
which  continues  to  enclose  the  fiuig,  and  acts  as  its  periosteum,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  that  membrane  itself  into  bone  ;  the  former  supposi- 
tion is  the  more  probable. 

The  secretion  of  ivory  commences  in  the  first  permanent  molar  pre^ 
viously  to  birth. 
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Eruptimi, — When  the  crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  fonned  and  cioated 
with  enamel,  and  the  &ng  has  grown  to  the  bottom  of  its  socket  by 
the  progressive  lengthening  of  the  pulp,  the  deposition  of  iyory,  and 
the  adhesion  of  the  ivory  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  sac,  thd 
pressure  of  the  socket  causes  the  reflected  portion  of  the  sac  and  ibid 
edge  of  the  tooth  to  approach,  and  the  latter  to  pass  through  the  gum. 
The  sac  has  thereby  resumed*  its  original  follicular  condition,  and  has 
become  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  I'he 
opened  sac  now  begins  to  shorten  more  rapidly  than  the  &ng  lengthens, 
and  the  tooth  is  quickly  drawn  upwards  by  the  contraction,  leaving  a 
space  between  the  extremity  of  the  unfinished  root  and  the  bottom  of 
the  socket,  in  which  the  growth  and  completion  of  the  fiEing  is  more 
speedily  effected. 

During  the  changes  which  have  here  been  described  as  taking  place 
among  the  dental  sacs  contained  within  the  jaws,  the  septa  between 
the  sacs,  which  at  first  were  composed .  of  spongy  tissue,  soon  became 
fibrous,  and  were  afterwards  forme4  of  bone,  which  was  developed 
from  the  surfiice  and  proceeded  by  d^firees  more  deeply  into  the  jawsy 
to  constitute  the  alveoli.  The  sacs  of  the  ten  anterior  permanent 
teeth,  at  first  enclosed  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  deciduous 
dental  sacs,  and  received  during  their  growth  into  crypts  situated 
behind  the  deciduous  teeth,  advanced  by  degrees  beneath  the  fiuigs  of 
those  teeth,  and  became  separated  from  them  by  distinct  osseous 
alveoli.  The  necks  of  the  sacs  of  the  permanent  teeth,  by  which  they 
originally  communicated  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  secondary 
groove,  still  eidst,  in  the  form  of  minute  obliterated  cords,  separated 
from  the  deciduous  teeth  by  their  alveolus,  but  communicating  through 
«  minute  osseous  canal  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  palate,  im- 
mediately behind  the  corresponding  deciduous  teeth.  ^  These  cords 
and  foramina  are  not  obliterated  in  the  child,**  says  Mr.  Goodsir, 
^  either  because  the  cords  are  to  become  useful  as  ^  gubemacula^  and 
the  canals  as  '  itinera  dentium  ;  *  or,  much  more  prolkbly,  in  virtue  of 
a  law,  which  appears  to  be  a  general  one  in  the  developement  of  animal 
bodies,  viz.  that  parts,  w  organs,  which  have  once  acted  an  important 
part,  however  atrophied  they  may  afterwards  become,  yet  never  aito* 
gether  disappear,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  other  parts  or 
functions,'*'' 

Siiccession, —  The  periods  of  appearance  of  the  teeth  are  extremely 
irr^rolar ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  an  average, 
which,  for  the  temporary  teeth,  may  be  stated  as  foUows,  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  a  short  interval:-^ 

7th  month,  two  middle  incisors.         18^  month,  canine. 

9th  month,  two  lateral  incisors.         24th  month,  two  last  molaies. 

12th  month,  first  molares. 


*  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  ^  by  a  process  of  absorption, 
and  not  of  diuruption,  that  the  tootii  is  emancipated.**  Medico-chinuv 
gical  Transactions.     1839. 
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The  periods  fcyr  t&e  pennanent  teeth  are, 
6^  year,  first  molares.  10th  year,  second  bicaspides. 

7th  year,  two  middle  incisors.        11th  to  12th  year,  canine. 
8th  year,  two  lateral  incisors.         12th  to  13th  year,  second  molares. 
9th  year,  first  bicuspides.  17th  to  21st  year,  last  moh«es. 

OS  HYOIDES. 

The  OS  hyoides  forms  the  second  arch  developed  from  the  cranium, 
and  gives  support  to  the  tongue,  and  attachment  to  numerous  muscles 
in  the  neck.  It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  «, 
and  consists  of  a  central  portion,  or  body,  of  two  larger  comua,  which 
project  backwards  from  the  body,  and  two  lesser  comua,  which  ascend 
from  the  angles  of  union  between  the  body  and  the  greater  comua. 

The  body  is  somewhat  quadri- 
lateral,  rough  and  convex  on  its     ^  ^^S'  ^5.* 

anterior  sur&ce,  where  it  gives 
attachment  to  muscles ;  concave 
and  smooth  on  the  posterior  sur- 
frfcce,  by  which  it  lies  in  contact 
with  the  epiglottis.  The  greater 
eoroua  are  flattened  from  above 
downwards,  and  terminated  po»- 
teriorly  in  a  tubercle;  and  the  lesser 
comua,  conical  in  form,  give  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments. 
In  early  age  and  in  the  adult,  the  comua  are  connected  with  the  body 
by  cartilaginous  surfEices  and  ligamentous  fibres ;  but  in  old  age  they 
become  united  by  bone. 

DevelepemenU'^^j  five  centres,  one  for  the  body  and  one  for  each 
comu. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — To  eleven  pairs ;  stemo-hyoid,thyTO-hyoid, 
omo'hyoid,  pulley  of  the  digastricus,  stylo-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid,  genio- 
hyoid, genio-hyo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  lingualis,  and  middle  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx.  It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid, 
and  hyo-epiglottic  ligaments,  and  to  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane. 

THORAX  AND  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  bones  of  the  thorax  are  the  stemum  •  and  ribs  ;  and,  of  the 
upper  extremity,  the  clavicle,  scapula,  humems,  ulna,  and  radius,  bones 
of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges. 


♦  The  OS  hyoides  seen  firom  before.  1.  The  anterior  convex  side  of 
the  body.  2.  The  great  comu  of  the  left  side.  3.  The  lesser  comu 
of  the  same  side.  The  comua  were  ossified  to  the  body  of  the  bone 
in  the  specimen  from  which  this  figure  was  drawn. 
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Sternum. — The  sternum  (fig.  26)  is  situated  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  front  of  the  chest ;  it  is  flat,  or  slightly  concave  in  front,  and 
convex  behind ;  broad  and  thick  above,  and  flattened  and  pointed 
below.     It  consists  of  three  pieces ;  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  (1)  is  nearly  quadrilateral;,  broad  and  thick  above, 
and  somewhat  narrowed  at  its  junction  with  the  middle  piece.  At 
each  superior  angle  is  a  deep  articular  depression  for  the  clavicle,  and 
on  either  side  two  notches,  for  the  articdation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib,  and  one  half  of  the  second. 

The  middle  piece  (*2),  considerably  longer  than  the  superior,  i^ 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  narrower  at  each  extremity.  It 
presents  on  each  side  six  articular  notches,  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
second  rib,  the  four  next  ribs,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  seventh. 

The  inferior  piece,  or  ens}f'orm  cartilage  (3),  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  often  merely  cartilaginous,  and  very  various  in  appearance, 
being  sometimes  pointed,  at  other  times  broad  and  thin,  and  at  other 
times  again,  perforated  by  a  round  hole,  or  bifid.  It  presents  a  notch 
at  each  side  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower  half  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib. 

Developement, — By  a  number  of  centres,  varying  from  six  to 
fourteen. 

Articulations, — With  sixteen  bones;  viz.  with  the  clavicle,  and 
with  seven  true  ribs  at  each  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine  pairs  and  one  single  muscle ;  viz. 
to  the  pectoralis  major,  stemo-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-th3rroid9 
triangularis  stemi,  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus  extemus,  intemus,  and 
transversalis  muscles,  rectus,  and  diaphragm. 

Ribs. — ^The  ribs  are  twelve  in  number  at  each  side  ;  the  seven  first 
are  connected  with  the  sternum,  and  hence  named  true ;  the  remain^ 
ing  five  are  the  false  ribs,  and  the  two  last  shorter  than  the  rest,  and 
free  at  their  extremities  are  the  floating  ribs.  The  ribs  increase  in 
length  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  whence  they  again  diminish  to  the 
twelfth  ;  in  breadth  they  diminish  gradually  firom  the  first  to  the  last. 
Each  rib  presents  an  external  and  internal  surface,  a  superior  and  in- 
ferior border,  and  two  extremities  ;  it  is  curved  to  correspond  with  the 
arch  of  the  thorax,  and  twisted  upon  itself,  so  that,  when  laid  upon  its 
side,  one  end  is  tilted  up,  while  the  other  rests  upon  the  sur^e. 

The  external  surface  is  convex,  and  marked  by  the  attachment  of 
muscles ;  the  internal  is  flat,  and  corresponds  with  the  pleura  ;  the 
superior  border  is  rounded  ;  and  the  inferior  sharp  and  grooved  upon 
its  inner  side,  for  the  origin  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  Near  its 
vertebral  extremity,  the  rib  is  suddenly  bent  upon  itself ;  and  opposite 
the  bend,  upon  the  external  sur&ce,  is  a  rough  oblique  ridge,  which 
gives  attachment  to  a  tendon  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  and  is 
called  the  angle.  The  distance  between  the  vertebral  extr^nity  and 
the  angle  increases  gradually,  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh  rib. 
Beyond  the  angle  is  a  rough  elevation,  the  tuberosity;  and  immediately 


U  (he  base  and  rather  belov  the  tuberosity  a  Bmooth  tur&ce  for  articnU- 
tion  with  the  eitremit;  of  the  traiiHvene  prucesB  of  the  correepaDdiiig 
Terlebis.  Beyond  the  tubeiONtj  is  ihe  nic'i;  and  at  the  extremity  ^ 
the  neck  an  oyal  lui&ce,  theA«a^,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two  faceta  tor 
aiticulation  with  two  contigUDUa  rertebrs.  The  posterioT  enr&ce  of 
the  nefk  is  roi^h,  ibr  the  attachment  of  the  middle  costo-tisntvene 
'IB  Bpper  border  ia  a  crest,  which  gives  attachment 
e  ligament.    The  sternal  e«remity  is 


*  An  anterior  view  of  the  tboiai.  1.  The  superior  piece  of  the 
Btemum.  2.  The  middle  piece.  3,  The  inferior  piece,  or  ensifonn 
cartilage,  i.  The  firsl  dorsal  Tcrtebra.  5.  Tbe  last  dorsal  ysrtebra. 
6.  The  first  rib.  7.  Its  head.  8.  Its  neck,  resting  against  the  trans- 
Terse  proceaa  of  the  first  dorsal  veMebra.  9.  Its  tuberosity.  10.  The 
seventh  or  last  tine  rib.  11.  The  costal  cartilages  of  the  tnie  ribs. 
12.  The  two  last  bise  ribs— the  floating  ribs.  1 3.  The  gn»ve  along 
the  lower  border  of  a  rib,  for  the  ledgmeiit  of  the  inteicoital  vessels 
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kittened,  and  presents  an  oyal  depression,  into  which  the  costal  carti- 
lage is  received. 

The  ribs  that  demand  especial  conndeiation  are  the  first,  and  the 
three  last. 

The  Jir$t  is  the  shortest  rib  ;  it  is  broad  and  flat,  and  placed  horizon- 
tally at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  the  surfiBices  looking  upwards  and 
downwards,  in  place  of  forwards  and  backwards  as  in  the  other  ribs. 
At  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  vLpper  surfieu^e  of  the  bone,  and  near 
its  internal  border,  is  a  tubercle  which  gives  attachment  to  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  and  immediately  before  and  behind  this  tubercle,  a 
shallow  oblique  groove,  the  former  for  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the 
latter  for  the  subclavian  artery.  Near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
bone  is  a  thick  and  prominent  tuberosity,  with  a  smooth  articular  sur- 
&ce  for  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  There  is  no 
angle.  Beyond  the  tuberosity  is  a  narrow  constricted  neck  ;  and  quite 
at  the  extremity,  a  head,  presenting  a  single  articular  sur&ce.  The 
second  rib  approaches  in  some  of  its  characters  to  the  first. 

The  tenth  rib  has  a  single  articular  sur&ce  on  its  head. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  have  each  a  single  articular  sur&ce  on  the 
head,  no  neck  or  tuberosity,  and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity.  The 
eleventh  has  a  slight  ridge,  representing  the  angle,  and  a  shallow 
groove  on  the  lower  border  ;  the  twelfth  has  neither. 

Costal  Cartilaobs. — The  costal  cartilages  (fig.  26.  11, 11)  serve 
to  prolong  the  ribs  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  con- 
tribute  mainly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax.  They  are  broad  at  their 
attachment  to  the  ribs,  and  taper  slightly  towards  their  opposite  ex- 
tremities ;  they  gradually  diminish  in  breadth  from  the  furet  to  the 
last,  and  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and  then 
diminish  to  the  last. 

The  seven  first  cartilages  articulate  with  the  sternum  ;  the  three 
next,  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  immediately  preceding. 
All  the  cartilages  of  the  fiilse  ribs  terminate  by  pointed  extremities. 

Developement. — The  ribs  are  developed  by  three  centres;  one  for  the 
central  part,  one  for  the  head,  and  one  for  the  tuberosity.  The  two 
last  have  only  one  centre. 

Articulations* — Each  rib  articulates  with  two  vertebrae,  and  one 
costal  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth,  which  articulate  each  with  a  single  vertebra  only. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — To  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  are  at- 
tached twenty-two  pairs,  and  one  single  muscle.  To  the  cartilaget, 
the  subclavius,  stemo-thyroid,  pectoralis  major,  internal  oblique,  rectus, 
transversalis,  diaphragm,  triangularis  stemi,  internal  and  external  in- 
tercostalB.  To  the  ribs^  the  intercostal  muscles,  scalenus  anticus, 
scalenus  posticus,  pectoralis  minor,  serratus  magnus,  obliquus  extemus, 
obliquus  intemus,  latissimus  dorsi,  quadratus  lumborum,  serratus  posti- 
cus superior,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi, 
cervicalis  ascendens,  levatores  costarum,  transversalis,  and  diaphragm. 
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Clavicls. — ^The  clavicle  is  a  long  bone  shaped  somewfaat  like  the 
italic  letter  s,  the  convexity  at  one  end  being  anterior  and  internal, 
at  the  other  posterior  and  external.  The  inner  half  of  the  bone  is 
rounded  or  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  terminates  in  a  broad  arti- 
cular surface.  The  outer  half  is  flattened  ftom  above  downwards,  and 
broad  at  its  extremity,  the  articular  sur£u;e  occupying  only  part  of  its 
extent.  The  upper  sur&ce  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  partly  subcu- 
taneous ;  while  the  under  surface  is  rough  and  depressed,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  subclavius  muscle.  At  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  under 
surface  is  a  very  roi^h  prominence,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
rhomboid  ligament ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  a  rough  tubercle  and 
ridge,  for  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament.  The  opening  for  the  nutri- 
tious vessels  is  seen  upon  the  under  surfiu;e  of  the  bone. 

Developement. — By  two  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the 
anterior  prominence  of  the  sternal  extremity. 
Articulatians, — With  the  sternum  and  scapula. 
Atttichment  of  Muscles. — To  six  ;  the  stemo-mastoid,  trapezius, 
pectoraUs  major,  deltoid,  subclavius,  and  stemo-hyoid. 

Scapula.— The  scapuLa  is  a  flat  triangular  bone,  situated  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  and  side  of  the  thorax.  It  is  divisible  into  an  antmor 
and  posterior  sur&ce,  superior,  inferior,  and  posterior  border,  anterior, 
superior,  and  inferior  angle  and  processes. 

The  anterior  surface^  or  subscapular  fossa,  is  concave  and  irregular, 
and  marked  by  several  oblique  ridges.  The  whole  concavity  is  occupied 
by  the  subscapularis  muscle,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  triangular 
portion  near  the  superior  angle.  The  posterior  surface  or  dorsum  is 
convex,  and  unequally  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  spine  ;  that 
portion  above  the  spine  is  the  suprarspinous  fossa ;  and  that  below,  the 
infrarspinous  fossa. 

The  superior  border  is  the  shortest  of  the  three ;  it  is  thin  and  con- 
cave, and  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  the  superior  angle,  and  at 
the  other  by  the  coracoid  process.  At  its  inner  termination,  and 
formed  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  is  the  supra-scapular 
notch,  for  the  transmission  of  the  supra-scapular  nerve. 

The  ifrferior  or  anterior  border  is  thick,  and  marked  by  several 
grooves  and  depressions ;  it  terminates  superiorly  at  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  inferiorly  at  the  inferior  angle.  Immediately  below  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  a  rough  ridge,  which  gives  origin  to  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  muscle.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  border  is  a  de- 
pression for  the  teres  minor ;  and  upon  its  anterior  surface  a  deeper 
groove  for  the  teres  major :  near  the  inferior  angle  is  a  projecting  lip, 
which  increases  the  sur&ce  of  origin  of  the  latter  muscle. 

The  posterior  border^  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  also  named  the 
base.     It  is  intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior, and  convex,  being  considerably  inflected  forwards  towards  the 
superior  angle. 
The  anterior  angle  is  th^  thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  forms  the 


luad  of  the  scapula ;  it  is  immediatel]'  auirounded  by  a  depreewd  sui, 
tace,  the  neck.     The  bead  presenta  a  shallow  pyiifonn  articular  aur&ce. 
the  gitnoid  cavity,  haiing 
the  pomtfd  estremitj  up-  Fig.  27** 

a  rough  depreBsion,  which 
gires  attachment  to  tb« 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps. 
The  superior  augle  is  thin 
and  pointnl.  The  inferior 
angle  it  thick  and  MDooth 

upon  the  external  nii&ce  i 

for  Ae  origin  of  the  teres 
major,  and  for  a  laige  buisa 
OTec  which  the  upper  border 
of  the  latissimUB  doru  mus- 
cle plays. 

The  rpini  of  the  scapala 
crosses  the  upper  part  of 
its  doiHini ;  it  commences 
at  the  posterior  border  by 
a  smooth  triangular  nii&ce 
over  which  the  trupezius 
f^dcs  upon  a  bursa,  and 
terminates  at  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  in  the  acro- 
mion process.  The  upper 
border  of  the  spine  is  rough 

and  subcutaneous,  and  gives  attachment  b;  two  projecting  lips  lo  the 
trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 

The  ncroinion  is  somewhat  triangular  and  flattened  from  aboTe 
downwards,  and  oierbangs  the  glenoid  catitj,  the  upper  snibce  beins 
rough  and  subcutaneous,  and  the  lower  smaath  and  corresponding  with 
the  shoulder-joint.  Near  its  extremity  is  an  oval  articnlar  suijace,  for 
the  end  of  the  claricle.  The  nutritious  fommiiu  are  utoated  in  the 
base  of  the  q>ine. 


*  A  posterior  view  of  the  scapula.  1.  The  aapra-spinous  ftaia. 
2.  The  infia-spinous  fossa.  3.  Ihe  superior  border,  i.  The  supta- 
scapulae  notch.  5.  The  anterior  or  inferior  border.  6.  The  head  of 
the  scapula  and  glenoid  (svity.  7.  The  inierioi  angle.  8.  The  neck 
of  the  scapula,  the  ridge  opposite  the  figure  gives  origin  to  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps.  9.  The  posterior  border  or  base  of  the  scapula. 
10.  The  spine.  II.  Xhe  triangular  smooth  surface,  over  which  tbe 
tendon  of  the  trapezius  glides.  13.  The  acromion  process.  13.  One 
of  tbe  mUritions  tbiBmiua.    14.  Tbe  cunKxiid  proceu. 
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The  eoracoid  process  is  a  thick,  round,  and  curred  process  of  bone, 
arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  overarching 
the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  very  strong, 
and  gives  attachment  to  several  ligaments  and  muscles. 

DeveUrpement. — By  six  centres;  one  for  the  body,  one  for  the 
eoracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  posterior  border, 
and  one  for  the  inferior  angle. 

ArticuUttums. — With  the  clavicle  and  humerus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  sixteen,;  by  its  anterior  sur&ce  to  the 
^  subscapularis ;  posterior  surface,  suprarspinatus  and  infia-spinatus  ; 
^  superior  border,  omo-hyoid;  posterior  bolder,  levator  anguli  scapulae, 
rhomboideuB  minor,  rhomboideus  major,  and  seriatus  magnus ;  anterior 
border,  long  head  of  the  triceps,  teres  minor,  and  teres  major;  upper 
angle  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  to  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  spine 
and  acromion,  to  the  trapezius  and  deltoid ;  eoracoid  process,  to  the 
pectoralis  minor,  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  coraco-brachialis. 
The  ligaments  attached  to  the  eoracoid  process  are,  the  eoracoid, 
coraco-davicular,  and  eoraco-humeral,  and  the  eosto-coracoid  mem- 
brane. 

Humerus. — The  humerus  is  a  long  bone  divisible  into  a  shaft 
and  two  extremities. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  a  rounded  head^  a  constriction 
immediately  around  the  base  of  the  head,  the  neck^  a  greater  and 
a  lesser  tuberosity.  The  greater  tuberosity  is  situated  most  extern 
nally,  and  is  separated  from  the  lesser  by  a  vertical  furrow  —  the  bi- 
cipital groove^ — which  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
edges  of  this  groove  below  the  head  of  the  bone  are  raised  and 
rough,  and  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  bicipital  ridge;  the 
former  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and 
the  latter  for  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  constriction  of  the  bone  below  the  tuberosities  is  the 
surgical  neck,  and  is  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  neck 
from  being  the  seat  of  the  accident  called  by  surgical  writers  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid  at  its  upper  part,  and  flattened 
from  before  backwards  below.  Upon  its  outer  side,  at  acbout  its 
middle,  is  a  rough  tritmgular  eminence,  which  gives  insertion  to  the 
deltoid;  and  immediately  on  each  side  a  smooth  depression,  corret- 
sponding  with  the  two  heads  of  the  braehialis  anticus.  Upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  is  a  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  coraco-brachialis  muscle ;  and  behind,  an  oblique  and  shallow  groove, 
which  lodges  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery. 
The  foramen  for  the  medullary  vessels  is  situated  upon  the  inner 
8urfiEU»  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  a  little  below  the  eoraco-brachial 
ridge ;  it  is  directed  downwards. 

The  lower  extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  termi-^ 
nated  inferiorly  by  a  long  articular  surface,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
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an  elevated  ridge.    The  external  portion  of  Fig*  28.* 

the  articular  surface  is  a  rounded  head,  which 
articulates  with  the  cup-shaped  depression  on 
the  head  of  the  radius;  the  internal  portion  '^MJCM^^'S 
is  a  concave  and  pulley-like  surface,  which  aiv  ■*■»  -* 
ticulates  with  the  ulna.  Projecting  beyond 
the  articular  surface  on  each  side  are  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  condyles^  the  latter  being 
considerably  the  longer ;  and  running  upwards 
from  the  condyles  upon  the  borders  of  the 
bone  are  the  condyloid  ridges,  of  which  the  ^j 

external  is  the  most  prominent.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  articular  sur&ce  is  a  small  de- 
pression, for  receiving  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  during  flexion  of  the  fore-arm;  and 
immediately  behind  it  a  large  and  deep  fossa, 
for  containing  the  olecranon  process  in  exten- 
sion. 

Developement.  —  By  seven  centres ;  one  for 
the  shaft,  one  for  the  upper  extremity,  one 
for  the  greater  tuberosity,  one  for  the 
rounded  h^  and  one  for  the  trochlear  portion 
of  the  {urticular  surface,  and  one  for  each  con- 
dyle. 

Articulations. — With  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  and  with  the  ulAa  and  radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — To  twenty-four ; 
by  the  greater  tuberosity  to    the    supra-spi-     m 
natus,  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor ;  lesser 
tuberosity,    subscapularis  ;   anterior    bicipital 
ridge,     pectoralis    major ;    posterior    bicipital 
ridge,  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major ;  shaft, 
external  and  internal  heads  of  the  triceps,  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and 
brachialis  anticus ;  external  condyloid  ridge  and  condyle,  extensors 
and  supinators  of  the  fore-arm,  viz.  supinator  longns,  extensor  carpi 
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*  The  humerus  of  the  right  side;  its  anterior  surfece.  1.  The 
shaft  of  the  bone.  2.  The  head.  3.  The  anatomical  neck.  4.  The 
greater  tuberosity.  5.  The  lesser  tuberosity.  6.  The  bicipital  groove. 
7.  The  anterior  bicipital  ridge.  8.  The  posterior  bicipital  ridge.  9. 
The  rough  surface  into  which  the  deltoid  is  inserted.  10.  The  nutri- 
tious foramen.  11.  The  rounded  head  of  the  articular  surface.  12. 
The  pulley-like  surface.  13.  The  external  condyle.  14.  The  inter- 
nal condyle.  15.  Ihe  external  condyloid  ridge.  16.  The  internal 
condyloid  ridire.     17.  The  fossa  for  the  coronoid  process. 
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radialis  longior,  extensor  carpi  radiaKs  breviop,  extensor  commimis 
digitorum,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaiis,  anconeus^ 
and  supinator  brevis  ;  internal  condyle,  flexors  and  one  pronator,  yiz. 
pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  ladialis,  palmans  longos,  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitomm,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

ULNA.-*-The  ulna  is  a  long  bone,  divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two  ex- 
tremities. The  upper  extremity  is  large,  and  forms  principally  the 
articulation  of  the  elbow ;  while  the  lower  extremity  is  small,  and 
excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  an  intei^articular  fibio-cartilage. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  a  semilunar  concavity  of  lanre  size 
the  greater  sigmoid  notck^  for  articulation  with  the  humerus;  and  upon 
the  outer  side  a  lesser  8igm4nd  notch^  which  articulates  with  the  h^ 
of  the  radius.  Bounding  the  greater  sigmoid  notch  posteriorly  is  the 
olecranon  process;  and  overhanging  it  in  front,  a  pointed  eminence 
with  a  rough  triangular  base  — the  corotwid  process.  Behind  the 
lesser  sigmoid  notch,  and  extending  downwards  on  the  side  of  the 
olecranon,  is  a  triangular  rough  surface,  for  the  anconeus  muscle ;  and 
upon  the  posterior  surfece  of  the  olecranon  another  triangular  surfece 
which  is  subcutaneous.  ' 

The  shaft  is  prismoid  in  form  and  presents  three  suifeces,— 
anterior,  posterior,  and  internal ;  and  three  borders.  The  anterior 
surface  is  occupied  by  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  for  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  extent ;  and  below  by  a  depression,  for  the  proimtor 
quadratus  muscle.  A  Uttle  above  the  middle  is  the  nutritious  foramen, 
which  is  directed  upwards.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bone  is  the  triangular  rough  depression  for  the  anconeus 
muscle,  bounded  inferiorly  by  an  obUque  ridge  which  runs  downwards 
from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  notch.  Below  the 
ridge  the  surface  is  marked  into  several  grooves,  for  the  attachment  Of 
the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  extensor  secundi  intemodii,  and  extensor 
indicis  muscles.  The  internal  surf  ace  is  covered  in  for  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  the  flexor  carpi  uhiaris.  The  anterim-  border  is  rounded,  and 
gives  origin  by  its  lower  fourth  to  the  pronator  quadratus;  the  pos- 
terior is  more  prominent,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  flexor  carpi 
uhiaris  and  extensor  carpi  uhiaris.  At  its  upper  extremity  it  expands 
into  the  triangular  subcutaneous  surfece  of  the  olecranon.  The  exter- 
nal or  radial  border  is  sharp  and  prominent,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  hwer  extremity  terminates  in  a  small  rounded  head,  from  the 
side  of  which  projects  the  styloid  process.  Upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  head  is  a  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  uhiaris ;  and 
upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  styloid  process  a  smooth  surfece,  for  arti- 
culation vdth  the  side  of  the  radius. 

Developement.-^Bjfaur  centres;  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  each 
extremity,  and  one  for  the  olecranon. 

Articulations.— With  two  bones.;  the  humerus  and  radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  — To  twelve;    by  the  olecranon,  to  the 
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triceps  extensor  cubiti,  one  head  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
anconeus ;  by  the  coronoid  process,  to  the  brar 
chialis  anticus,  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum,  and  flexor  profundus  digito- 
rum;  by  the  shaft,  to  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  flexor  carpi  uhiaris,  pronator  quar 
dratus,  anconeus,  extensor  carpi  uLiaris,  ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  extensor  secundi 
intemodii  pollicis,  and  extensor  indicis. 

Radius. — ^The  radius  is  the  rotatory  bone 
of  the  fore-arm ;  it  is  divisible  into  a  shaft  and 
two  extremities:  unlike  the  ulna,  its  upper  ex- 
tremity is  small,  and  merely  accessory  to  the 
formation  of  the  elbow-joint ;  while  the  lower 
extremity  is  large,  and  forms  almost  solely  the 
joint  of  ihe  wrist. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  a  roimded 
heady  depressed  upon  its  upper  surface  into  a 
shallow  cup.  Around  the  margin  of  the  head 
is  a  smooth  articular  surfEice,  which  is  broad  on 
the  inner  side,  where  it  articulates  with  the 
lesser  sigmoid  notch  of  the  ulna,  and  narrow  in 
the  rest  of  its  circumference,  to  play  in  the 
orbicular  ligament.  Beneath  the  head  is  a 
round  constricted  neck;  and  beneath  the  neck 
on  its  internal  aspect  a  prominent  process — ^the 
tuberosity.  The  surface  of  the  tuberosity  is 
partly  smooth,  and  partly  rough ;  rough  below, 
where  it  receives  the  attachment  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps ;  and  smooth  above,  where  a  bursa 
is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the 
bone. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid,  and  presents  three  surfaces. 


*  The  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  seen  from  the  front.  1.  The 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  2.  The  greater  sigmoid  notch.  3.  The  lesser 
sigmoid  notch,  with  which  the  head  of  the  radius  is  articulated.  4. 
The  olecranon  process.  5.  The  coronoid  process.  6.  The  nutritious 
foramen.  7.  The  sharp  ridges  upon  the  two  bones  to  which  the  in- 
terosseous membrane  is  attached.  8.  The  rounded  head  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ulna.  9.  The  styloid  process.  10.  The  shaft  of  the 
radius.  11.  Its  head  surrounded  by  the  smooth  border  for  articula- 
tion with  the  orbicular  ligament.  12.  The  neck  of  the  radius.  13. 
Its  tuberosity.  14.  The  oblique  line.  15.  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone.     16.  Its  styloid  process. 
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The  anterior  surface  is  somewhat  concave  superiorly,  where  it  lodges 
ike  flexor  longas  pollicis ;  and  flat  below,  where  it  supports  the  pro- 
nator quadratus.  At  about  the  upper  third  of  this  suiiace  is  the  nu- 
tritious foramen,  which  is  directed  upwards.  The  posterior  surface  is 
round  above,  where  it  supports  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and 
marked  by  several  shallow  oblique  grooves  below,  which  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  extensor  muscles  g^  the  thumb.  The  external  surface  is 
rounded  and  convex,  and  marked  by  an  oblique  ridge^  which  extends 
from  the  tuberosity  to  the  styloid  process  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone.  Upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  bone  is  a  sharp  and  promi- 
nent crest,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  broad  and  triangular,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  articular  surfaces;  one  at  the  side  of  the  bone,  which 
is  concave  to  receive  the  rounded  head  of  the  ulna ;  the  other  at  the 
extremity,  and  marked  by  a  slight  ridge  into  two  &cets, — one  external 
and  triangular,  corresponding  with  the  scaphoid;  the  other  square,  with 
the  semilunar  bone.  Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  extremity  is  a  strong 
conical  projection,  the  styloid  process,  which  gives  attachment  by  its 
base  to  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  is  a  groove,  which  lodges 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  extensor  primi 
intemodii;  and  behind  the  process  a  broader  groove,  for  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevier,  and  extensor  secundi 
intemodii ;  behind  this  is  a  prominent  ridge,  and  a  deep  and  narrow 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  indicis;  and  still  farther  back 
part  of  a  broad  groove,  completed  by  the  ulna,  for  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Developement.-^Bj  three  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity. 

Articulations, -^Wiih  four  bones;  humerus,  ulna,  scaphoid,  and 
semihmaiC 

Attachment  of  Muscles.'^^To  nine;  by  the  tuberosity  and  oblique 
ridge,  to  the  biceps,  supinator  lirevis,  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  subli- 
mis  digitorum,  and  pronator  quadratus  ;  by  the  anterior  surface,  to  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  and  pronator  quadratus;  by  the  posterior  surface, 
to  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  extensor  primi  intemodii; 
and  by  the  styloid  process,  to  the  supinator  longus. 

Carpus. — The  bones  of  the  carpus  axe  eight  in  number,  they  are- 
ananged  in  two  rows.     In, the  first  row,  commencing  from  the  radial 
side,  are  the  os  scaphoides,  semilunare,  cuneiforme,  pisiforme;  and  in 
the  second  row,  in  the  same  order,  the  os  trapezium,  trapezoides,  os 
m^um  and  unciforme. 

The  scaphoid  bone  is  named  from  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  shape  of  a  boat,  being  broad  at  one  end,  and  narrowed  like  a  prow 
at  the  opposite,  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  upon  the  other.  It 
is,  however,  more  similar  in  form  to  a  cashew  nut,  flattened  and  con- 


cave  npon  one  aie.  If  caretuUj  emunined,  it  win  be  fomid  to  prcr 
sent  H  convti  and  a  cmunaie  turfoce,  a  cunvex  and  a  «o«cnti«  bor- 
der^ a  brood  end,  and  a  narroa  and  pointed  ezlremity — -the  tubero^tj. 
To  ascertiun  to  which  hand  it  belongs,  let  the  student  hold  it  ho- 
liiontally,  eo  that  the  conyei  enifece  may  look  backwardi  (i.  e.  to- 
wards hunself),  and  the  convex  border  upwards :  the  broad  extremity 
wilt  indicate  ite  appropriate  hand  ;  if  it  be  directed  to  the  right, 
the  bone  belongs  to  the  right;  mid  if  to  the  left,  to  tlie  left  carpue. 

Artiealatioai. — Without  bones;  by  its  conTei  surface  with  the 
radias)  by  its  concave  BQrfoce,  with  the  as  magnum  and  semilunare; 
and  by  the  extremity  of  its  upper  or  donal  border,  with  the  trapeiiiun 
and  tiapezoides. 

*  A  diagisni  ibowing  the  dorsal  aur&ce  of  the  banes  of  the  caipaa, 
with  their  articulations. — The  ri^t  hand.  R.  The  lower  end  of  the 
radins.  U.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  nina.  F.  The  ialer-articular 
iibro-eartilage  attached  to  the  styloid  proceBS  of  the  ulna,  and  to  the 
margin  of  the  articular  sni&ee  of  the  radius-  S-  The  scaphoid  bone : 
the  numeral  (5)  indicates  the  numberof  bones  with  which  it  articnlatea. 
L.  The  semilunare,  articulating  with  five  bones.  C.  The  cuneiforme, 
articulating  with  three  bones.  P.  The  pisifbrme  articulating  with  the 
cuneiforms  only.  T.  The  lirst  bone  of  the  second  row — the  trape- 
zium, articnlating  with  lour  bones.  T.  The  second  bone — the  ti^>e- 
zoides,  articulating  also  with  four  bones.  M.  The  os  magnnm,  articu- 
lating with  seven.  U.  The  nnciforme,  articulating  with  five.  The 
nomerals,  1,  3, 1,  3,  1,  on  the  metacarpal  bones,  refer  to  the  number 
of  their  articulations  with  the  carpaj  bimeB. 
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Attuchments. — By  its  tuberosity  to  the  abductor  pollicis,  and  annu- 
lar ligaments 

The  semilunar  bone  may  be  known  by  having  a  crescentic  conca- 
vity, and  a  somewhat  crescentic  outline.  It  presents  for  examination 
four  articular  sur&ces  and  two  extremities;  the  articular  surfaces  are, 
one  concave^  one  convex^  and  two  lateral-^jone  lateral  sur&ce  being 
crescentic,  the  other  nearly  circular,  and  divided  generally  into  two 
facets :  and  the  extremities,  one  dorsal,  which  is  quadrilateral,  flat,  and 
indented,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  the  o^er  palmar,  which  is 
convex,  rounded,  and  of  larger  size. 

To  determine  to  which  hand  it  belongs,  let  the  bone  be  held  per- 
pendicularly, so  that  the  dorsal  or  flat  extremity  look  upwards,  and 
the  convex  side  backwards  (towards  the  holder).  The  circular  lateral 
sur&ce  will  point  to  the  side  corresponding  with  the  hand  to  which 
the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations, — With  Jive  bones,  but  occasionally  with  only  four; 
by  its  convex  sur£eu;e,  with  the  radius;  by  its  concave  sur&ce,  with  the 
OS  magnum;  by  its  crescentic  lateral  £acet,  with  the  scaphoid;  and  by 
the  circular  sur&ce,  with  the  cuneiform  bone  and  with  the  point  of  the 
uncifonn.  This  sur&ce  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge,  when  it 
articulates  with  the  unciform  as  well  as  with  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  cuneiform  bone,  although  somewhat  wedge-shaped  in  form, 
may  be  best  distinguished  by  a  circular  and  isolated  &cet,  which  arti- 
culates with  the  pisiform  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  three  sur- 
faces,  a  base,  and  an  apex.  One  sur&ce  is  very  rough  and  irregular  ; 
the  opposite  forms  a  concave  articular  surface,  while  the  third  is  partly 
rough  and  partly  smooth,  and  presents  that  circular  facet  whicl^  is 
characteristic  of  the  bone.  The  base  is  an  articular  surface,  and  the 
apex  is  rough  and  pointed. 

To  distinguish  its  appropriate  hand,  let  the  base  be  directed  back- 
wuds  and  the  pisiform  facet  upwards ;  the  concave  articular  sur&ce 
will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations, — With  three  bones,  and  with  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage.  By  the  base,  with  the  semilunare;  by  the  concave  surface, 
with  the  unciforme ;  by  the  circular  &cet,  with  the  pisiforme  ;  and  by 
the  superior  angle  of  the  rough  surface,  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  pisiform  bone  may  be  recognized  by  its  small  size,  and  by  pos- 
sessing a  single  articular  facet.  If  it  be  examined  carefully,  it  will  be 
observed  to  present  four  sides  and  two  extremities;  one  side  is  arti- 
cular, the  smooth  facet  approaching  nearer  to  the  superior  than  the 
inferior  extremity.  The  side  opposite  to  this  is  rounded,  and  the 
remaining  sides  are,  one  slightly  concave,  the  other  slightly  convex. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  articular  facet  shall  look  down- 
wards, and  the  extremity  which  overhangs  the  articular  facet  forwards, 
the  concave  side  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations, — With  the  cuneiform  bone  only. 

Attachments, — To  two  muscles — the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  abduc- 
tor minimi  digiti;  and  to  the  annular  ligament. 
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The  trapezium  is  too  irregular  in  form  to  be  compared  to  any* 
known  object;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  a  deep  groove,  for  the  tendon, 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle.  It  is  somewhat  compressed,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  sur&ces  which  are  smooth  and  articular,  and 
three  rough  borders.  One  of  the  articular  surfaces  is  oval^  concave  in 
one  direction,  and  convex  in  the  other;  the  other  is  marked  into  three 
facets.  One  of  the  borders  presents  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  prominent  tubercle  for 
the  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament ;  the  other  two  borders  are 
rough,  and  form  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus.  The  grooved  border  is 
narrow  at  one  extremity  and  broad  at  the  other,  where  it  presents  the 
groove  and  tubercle. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  grooved  border  look  upwards  while 
the  apex  of  this  border  be  directed  forwards,  and  the  base  with  the 
tubercle  backwards,  the  concavo-convex  sur&ce  will  point  to  the  hand 
to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations, — With  four  bones  ;  by  the  concavo-convex  sur&ce, 
with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  and  by  the  three  &cets  of  the 
other  articular  surface,  with  the  scaphoid,  trapezoid,  and  second  meta- 
carpal bone. 

Attachments. — To  two  muscles— flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  flex6r 
brevis  poUicis;  and  by  the  tubercle,  to  the  annular  ligament. 

The  trapezoides  is  a  small,  oblong,  and  quadrilateral  bone,  bent  near  its 
middle  upon  itself.  It  presents  four  articular  sur&ces  and  two  extre- 
mities. One  of  the  sur&ces  is  concavo-convex^ — ?.  e,  concave  in  one 
direction  and  convex  in  the  other ;  another,  contiguous  to  the  preced- 
ing, is  concave,  so  as  to  be  almost  angular  in  the  middle,  and  is  often 
marked  by  a  small  rough  depression,  for  an  interosseous  ligament;  the 
two  remaining  sides  are  Jlat,  and  present  nothing  remarkable.  One 
of  the  two  extremities  is  broad  and  of  large  size, — the  dorsal ;  the 
other,  or  palmar,  is  small  and  rough. 

If  the  bone  be  held  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  broad  extremity 
be  upwards,  and  the  concavo-convex  sur&ce  forwards,  the  angu- 
lar concave  surface  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations, — With  four  bones  ;  by  the  concavo-convex  surface, 
with  the  second  metacarpal  bone  ;  by  the  angular  concave  surfece, 
with  the  OS  magnum ;  and  by  the  other  two  surfaces,  with  the  trapezium 
and  scaphoid. 

Attachments, — To  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscle. 

The  OS  magnum  is  the  laigest  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  is  divisible 
into  a  body  and  head.  The  head  is  round  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  but  is  flattened  on  one  side.  The  body  is  irregularly  quadri- 
lateral, and  presents  four  sides  and  a  smooth  extremity.  Two  of  the 
sides  are  rough,  the  one  being  square  and  flat — the  dorsal,  the  other 
rounded  and  prominent — the  palmar ;  the  other  two  sides  are  articular, 
the  one  being  concave,  the  other  convex.  The  extremity  is  a  triangular 
articular  sur&ce,  difided  into  three  facets^ 
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If  the  bone  be  held  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  articular  extremity 
look  upwards  and  the  broad  dorsal  sur&ce  backwards  (towards  the 
holder),  the  concave  articular  surface  will  point  to  the  hand  to  which 
the  bone  belongs* 

Artieulatiam* — With  seven  bones  ;  by  the  rounded  head,  with  the 
cup  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones ;  by  the  side  of  the 
convex  sur&ce,  with  the  trapezoides  ;  by  the  concave  sur&ce,  with  the 
uncifbrme  ;  and  by  the  extremity,  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
metacarpal  bones. 

Attachments, — To  the  flexor  brevis  polHcis  muscle. 

The  unciforme  is  a  trismgular-shaped  bone,  remarkable  for  a  long 
and  curved  process,  which  projects  from  its  palmar  aspect.  It  presents 
five  sur&ces ; — three  articular,  and  two  free.  One  of  the  articular  sur^ 
fEices  is  divided  by  a  slight  ridge  into  two  facets ;  the  other  two 
Gonveige,  and  meet  at  a  flattened  angle.*  One  of  the  free  sur&ces— 
the  dorsal — is  rough  and  triangular  ;  the  other— palmar,  also  triangular, 
but  somewhat  smaller,  gives  origin  to  the  unciform  process. 

If  the  bone  be  held  ^rpendicularly,  so  that  the  articular  sur&ce 
with  two  £aceta  look  upwards,  and  the  unciform  process  backwards 
(towards  the  holder),  the  concavity  of  the  unciform  process  wiU  point 
to  the  hand  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations, — With  Jive  bones  ;  by  the  two  fitcets  on  its  base, 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  ;  by  the  two  lateral  arti- 
culating surfaces,  with  the  magnum  and  cuneiforme ;  and  by  the 
flattened  angle  of  its  apex,  with  the  semilunare. 

Attachments. — To  two  muscles — the  adductor  minimi  digiti,  and 
flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti ;  and  to  the  annular  ligament. 

Developement, — The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  each  developed  by  a 
single  centre. 

The  number  of  articulations  which  each  bone  of  the  carpus  presents 
with  surrounding  bones,  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  which  will 
materially  fiicilitate  their  recoUection  ;  the  number  for  the  first  row  is 
5531,  and  for  the  second  4475. 

Metacarpus. — The  bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  five  in  number. 
They  are  long  bones,  divisible  into  a  head,  shaft,  and  base. 

The  he€uL  is  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  flattened  at  each  side, 
for  the  insertion  of  strong  ligaments ;  the  shaft  is  prismoid,  and  marked 
deeply  on  each  side,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interossei  muscles  ;  and 
the  base  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  and  rough,  for  the  insertion  of 
tendons  and  ligiunents.  The  base  presents  three  articular  sur&ces, 
one  at  each  side,  for  the  adjoining  metacarpal  bones ;  and  one  at  the 
extremity,  for  the  bones  of  the  carpus. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  one-third  shorter  than  the 


*  When  the  unciforme  does  not  articulate  with  the  semilunare,  this- 
angle  is  sharp. 


rest,  flattened  and  bmnd  on  ila  dorsal  aspect,  and  convei  on  its  paJmar 
side  ;  the  articular  surfece  of  the  head  is  not  so  nrand  a*  that  of  the 
other  melacarpal  bones ;  and  the  base  has  a  single  concavoMmnvei 
sut&ce,  10  uticulatc  wilh  the  simiiar  surfhce  of  the  trapeuum. 


The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  diHeient  fingers  may  he  dietingoished 
by  certain  obvious  characters.  The  base  of  the  mclacarpal  bone  of 
(he  indei  finger  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  presents  four  anicular 
surbces.  That  of  the  middle  iingec  may  be  distinguished  by  a 
Tounded  projecting  piocess  upon  the  radial  ^de  of  its  base,  and  two 


*  The  hand  riewed  upon  its  anterior  or  palmar  aspect.  1.  The 
scaphoid  bone.  2.  The  semilnnare.  3.  Tne  cnneiiiirme.  4.  The 
pisifbcme.  5.  The  trapezium.  6.  The  groare  in  the  trapeziuni  that 
lodges  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ladialis.  7.  The  trapezoides. 
8.  The  OS  magnum.  9.  The  uncifonne.  10,  10.  The  five  metafaipal 
hones.  U,  11.  The  first  row  of  phalanges.  12,  12.  The  second 
row.  13,  13.  The  third  row,  or  ungual  phalanges.  14.  The  first 
_phalanx  of  the  thumb.      \S.  The  second  and  last  phalanx  of  the 
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small  eiicular  facets  upon  its  ulnar  lateral  sur&ce.  The  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger  is  small  and  square,  and  has  two 
small  circular  £stcets  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  middle  metacar- 
pal. The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  has  only  one  lateral  arti- 
cular sur&ce. 

Developement*  —  By  £100  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the 
digital  extremity. 

Articulations. — The  first  with  the  trapezium;  second,  with  the  tra- 
pezium, trapezoides,  and  os  magnum  ;  third,  or  middle,  with  the  os 
magnum  ;  fourth,  with  the  os  magnum  and  unciforme ;  and,  fifth,  with 
the  unciforme. 

The  figures  resulting  from  the  number  of  articulations  which  each 
metacarpal  bone  possesses,  taken  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side, 
are  13121. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
three — the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  first 
dorsal  interosseous;  of  the  index  finger, ^ve — the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  first  and  second  dorsal  interosseous,  and 
first  pahnar  interosseous  ;  of  the  middle  finger,  four — the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevier,  adductor  pollicis,  and  second  and  third  dorsal  in- 
terosseous ;  of  the  ring  finger,  three — the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  inter- 
osseous, and  second  palmar  ;  and  of  the  little  finger,  four — extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  adductor  minimi  digiti,  fourth  dorsal,  and  third  palmar 
interosseous. 

Phalanges. — The  phalanges  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers  ;  they 
are  named  firom  their  arrangement  in  rows,  and  are  fourteen  in 
number, — ^three  to  each  finger,  and  two  to  the  thumb.  In  conformation 
they  are  long  bones,  divisible  into  a  shaft,  and  two  extremities. 

The  shaft  is  compressed  fi:om  before  backw^urds,  convex  on  its 
posterior  surface,  and  flat  with  raised  edges  in  front.  The  metacarpal 
extremity  of  the  first  row  is  a  simple  concave  articular  surfexse — of  the 
other  two  rows  a  double  concavity,  separated  by  a  slight  ridge.  The 
digital  extremities  of  the  first  and  second  row  present  a  pulley-like 
sturfiice,  concave  in  the  middle,  and  convex  on  each  side.  The  ungual 
extremity  of  the  last  phalanx  is  broad,  rough,  and  expanded  into  a 
semilunar  crest. 

Developement,'—BY  two  centres  ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the 
metacarpal  extremity. 

Articulations, — The  first  row,  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and  second 
row  of  phalanges  ;  the  second  row,  with  the  first  and  third ;  and  the 
third,  with  the  second  row. 

Attachment  of  Musc/m.— To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  y bur  muscles — abductor  pollicis,  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  adductor 
pollicis,  and  extensor  primi  intemodii ;  and  to  the  second  phalanx,  two 
— ^the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  extensor  secundi  intemodii.  To  the 
Jint  phalanx  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers,  one  dorsal  and 
one  palmar  interosseous  and  lumbricalis   and  to  the  first  phalanx  of 
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the  tittle  finger^  the  ahduclor  tninimi  digiti,  fleiot  brevis  mimmi 
digiti,  one  p^mar  inteioueous  and  lumbricalu.  To  the  ucond  pKo' 
langes — the  fleiot  guhlimii  and  eitensor  communis  digilorum  i  and  to 
the  lail  phalanga — the  fleiot  profundiu  and  ezteuBot  commiuiia 
digitorum. 

F!g.  32.* 


Tlie  bones  of  the  pelvis  an  the  two  ossa  Innominata,  the  Bacrum, 
and  the  coccyi ;  and  of  the  lower  eitremily,  the  femur,  patella,  tibia, 
and  fibula,  tamu,  metatarauB,  and  phalanges. 

•  The  OS  innominatum  ot  the  right  aide.  1.  The  ihmn;  ita  ert«r- 
nal  sm&ce.  3.  The  iacliiuin.  3.  The  oi  pubis.  4.  The  crest  of 
the  ilium.  6.  The  superior  curved  line.  6,  The  inferior  cuKed  line. 
7.  The  anrbce  for  the  gluteus  maximas.  8,  The  anterior  superior 
spinous  process.  9.  The  anterior  inferior  spinous  process.  1(1.  The 
posterior  superior  spinous  process.  11.  The  posterior  inferior  spinous 
process.  12.  The  spine  of  the  ischiiun.  13.  The  great  sacio-ischia- 
tic  notch,  U.  The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  notch.  15.  The  tuberontj 
i>f  the  ischium,  showing  its  three  &cets.  16.  The  ramus  of  the  ischium.. 
1 7.  The  body  of  the  os  pubis.     1 S.  The  ramus  of  (he  pubis. 
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Os  INNOMINATUM.  —  The  08  innominatum  is  an  irregolar  flat 
bone,  consisting  in  the  young  subject  of  three  parts,  which  meet  at  the 
acetabulum.  Hence  it  is  usually  described  in  the  adult  as  divisible 
into  three  portions, — iliuin,  ischium,  and  pubis.  The  ilium  is  the 
superior  broad  and  expanded  portion  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the 
hip,  and  articulates  with  the  sacrum.  The  ischium  is  the  inferior  and 
strong  part  of  the  bone  on  which  we  sit.  The  pubis  is  that  portion 
which  forms  the  front  of  the  pelyis,  and  ^ves  support  to  the  external 
organs  of  generation. 

The  ilium  may  be  described  as  divisible  into  an  internal  and  ex- 
ternal surface,  a  crest,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  border. 

The  internal  surface  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  a 
prominent  line — the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  and  before  and  behind  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders;  it  is  concave  and  smooth 
for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  lodges  the  iliacus 
muscle.  The  posterior  third  is  rough,  for  articuktion  with  the 
sacrum;  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  groove; — ^an anterior  or 
auricular  portion,  which  is  sliaped  like  the  pinna,  and  coated  by  car- 
tilage in  the  fresh  bone;  and  a  posterior  portion,  which  is  very  rough, 
ioT  the  attachment  of  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  external  surface  is  rough,  partly  convex,  and  partly  concave ; 
it  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest;  below,  by  a  prominent  arch,  which 
forms  the  upper  segment  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  before  and  behind,  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders.  Crossing  this  sur&ce  in  an  arched 
direction,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  crest  to  a  notch  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  border,  is  a  groove,  which  lodges  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  nerve — ^the  superior  curved  line ;  and  below  this,  at  a  short 
distance,  a  rough  ridge, — ^the  inferior  curved  line.  The  surface  in- 
cluded between  the  superior  curved  line  and  the  crest,  gives  origin  to 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle ;  that  between  the  curved  lines,  to  the  glu- 
tens minimus;  and  the  rough  interval  between  the  inferior  curved 
line  and  the  arch  of  the  acetabulum,  to  one  head  of  the  rectus.  The 
posterior  sixth  of  this  surface  is  rough  and  raised,  and  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  arched  and  sigmoid  in  its  direction,  being 
bent  inwards  at  its  anterior  termination,  and  outwards  towards  the 
posterior.  It  is  broad  for  the  attachment  of  three  planes  of  muscles, 
which  are  connected  with  its  external  and  internal  borders  or  lips,  and 
with  the  intermediate  space. 

The  anterior  border  is  marked  by  two  projections, — the  anterior  sur 
perior  spinous  process,  which  is  the  anterior  termination  of  the  crest; 
and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process;  the  two  processes  being 
separated  by  a  notch  for  the  attachment  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  The 
border  terminates  inferiorly  in  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum.  The  poste- 
.  rior  border  also  presents  two  projections, — the  posterior  superior  and 
the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process, — separated  by  a  notch.  Infe- 
riorly this  border  is  broad  and  arched,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  sacro-ischiatic  notch. 
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the  little  finger,  the  aMuctor  muiinii  digiU.  flexor  breriB  miniini 
digiti,  one  pjmar  inleroBseous  and  lumbricaiiB.     To  the  uamd  pha- 
langM— the  flexor  Bublimia  and  extensor  comnnmii  digitomi 
the    tail  pliaJangu — the  fleior  proflmdtu  and  eilensot 
di^tonun. 

Fig.  32.' 


Tlte  bones  of  the  pelcia  ore  the  two  <wsa  innominata,  the  ucmm, 
and  the  coceji ;  and  of  the  lower  eitiemity,  the  femnc,  patella,  tibia, 
and  fibula,  tanuB,  metatarsus,  and  phalangee. 


*  The  OS  innoiniiiatuin  of  the  right  side.  1.  The  ilima;  itB  eitei- 
nal  Burfoce.  2.  The  ischium.  3.  The  db  pubis.  4.  The  crest  of 
the  ilium.  5.  The  nipedor  curred  line.  6.  The  inferior  curred  lioe* 
7.  The  sorfece  for  the  glutens  maiunns,  8.  The  anterior  auperior 
spinonB  process.  9.  The  anterior  inferior  spinous  process,  10.  The 
posterior  superior  spinous  process.  1 1.  The  posterior  inferior  spinous 
process.  12.  The  spine  of  the  lechiura.  13.  The  great  Bacro-ischi&- 
tic  notch.  14.  The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  nolob.  IS.  The  tuberoBitf 
nf  the  ischium,  showing  its  three  &cet9.  16.  The  ramus  of  the  ischiain.r 
1 7.  The  body  of  the  os  pubis.     1 8.  The  ismns  of  the  pubis. 
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Os  INNOMINATUM.  —  The  OS  iimominatiim  is  an  irregular  flat 
bone,  consistdng  in  the  young  subject  of  three  parts,  which  meet  at  the 
acetabulum.  Hence  it  is  usually  described  in  the  adult  as  divisible 
into  three  portions, — iliuin,  ischium,  and  pubis.  The  ilium  is  the 
superior  broad  and  expanded  portion  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the 
hip,  and  articulates  with  the  sacrum.  The  Uchium  is  the  inferior  and 
strong  part  of  the  bone  on  which  we  sit.  The  pubis  is  that  portion 
which  forms  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  and  gives  support  to  the  external 
organs  of  generation. 

The  ilium  may  be  described  as  divisible  into  an  internal  and  ex- 
ternal surfEice,  a  crest,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  border. 

The  internal  turf  ace  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  a 
•prominent  line — the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  and  before  and  behind  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders;  it  is  concave  and  smooth 
for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  lodges  the  iliacus 
musde.  The  posterior  third  is  rough,  for  articulation  with  the 
sacrum;  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  groove; — an  anterior  or 
auricular  portion,  which  is  sliaped  like  the  pinna,  and  coated  by  car- 
tilage in  the  fresh  bone;  and  a  posterior  portion,  which  is  very  rough, 
for  the  attachment  of  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  external  surface  is  rough,  partly  convex,  and  partly  concave ; 
it  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest;  below,  by  a  prominent  arch,  which 
forms  the  upper  segment  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  before  and  behind,  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders.  Crossing  this  surface  in  an  arched 
direction,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  crest  to  a  notch  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  border,  is  a  groove,  which  lodges  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  nerve — the  superior  curved  line;  and  below  this,  at  a  short 
distance,  a  rough  ridge, — ^the  inferior  curved  line.  The  surface  in- 
cluded between  the  superior  curved  line  and  the  crest,  gives  origin  to 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle ;  that  between  the  curved  lines,  to  the  glu- 
teus minimus;  and  the  rough  interval  between  the  inferior  curved 
line  and  the  arch  of  the  acetabulum,  to  one  head  of  the  rectus.  The 
posterior  sixth  of  this  sur£Gu;e  is  rough  and  raised,  and  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  arched  and  sigmoid  in  its  direction,  being 
bent  inwards  at  its  anterior  termination,  and  outwards  towards  the 
posterior.  It  is  broad  for  the  attachment  of  three  planes  of  muscles, 
which  are  connected  with  its  external  and  internal  borders  or  lips,  and 
with  the  intermediate  space. 

The  anterior  border  is  marked  by  two  projections, — the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process,  which  is  the  anterior  termination  of  the  crest; 
and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process;  the  two  processes  being 
separated  by  a  notch  for  the  attachment  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  The 
border  terminates  inferiorly  in  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum.  The  poste- 
.  rior  border  also  presents  two  projections, — the  poiterior  superior  and 
the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process, — separated  by  a  notch.  Infe- 
riorly this  border  is  broad  and  arched,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  sacro-ischiatic  notch. 
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The  iichium  is  divisible  into  a  thick  and  solid  portion — ^the  body^ 
and  into  a  thin  and  ascending  part — the  ratnvs  ;  it  may  be  consider- 
ed also  for  the  convenience  of  description,  as  presenting  an  eztenud 
and  internal  surface,  and  three  borders,  —  posterior,  inferior,  and 
superior. 

The  external  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles;  and 
broad  and  smooth  above,  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
acetabulum.  Below  the  inferior  lip  of  the  acetabulum  is  a  notch, 
which  lodges  the  obturator  extemus  muscle  in  its  passage  outwards 
to  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  internal  surface  is 
smooth,  and  somewhat  encroached  upon  at  its  posterior  border  hy 
the  spine. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  ischium  presents  towards  its  middle  a 
remarkable  projection, — the  spine.  Immediately  above  the  spine  is  a 
notch  of  large  size — the  great  sacro-ischiatiCj  and  below  the  spine  the 
lesser  sacro-ischiatic  notch  ;  the  former  being  converted  into  a  fonir 
men  by  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  g^ves  passage  to  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle,  and  to  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve,  pudic  vessels 
and  nerve,  and  ischiatic  vessels  and  nerves;  and  the  lesser  completed 
by  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  to  the  obturator  intemus 
muscle,  and  to  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  itrf'erior 
border  is  thick  and  broad,  and  is  called  the  tuberosity.  The  sur&ce 
of  the  tuberosity  is  divided  into  three  fistcets;  one  anterior,  which  is 
rough  for  the  origin  of  the  semi-membranosus;  and  two  posterior, 
which  are  smooth,  and  separated  by  a  slight  ridge  for  the  semi-tendi- 
nosus  and  biceps  muscles.  The  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  is 
bounded  by  a  sharp  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  The  superior  border  of  the 
ischium  is  thin,  and  forms  the  lower  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  The  ramus  of  the  ischium  is  continuous  with  the  ramus 
of  the  pubis,  and  is  slightly  everted. 

The  pubis  is  divided  into  a  horizontal  portion  or  body,  and  descend- 
ing portion  or  ramus ;  it  presents  for  examination  an  external  and  in- 
ternal surface,  a  superior  and  inferior  border,  and  symphysis. 

The  external  surf  ace  i»  xough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles;,  and 
prominent  at  its  outer  extremity,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. The  internal  surface  is  smooth.  The  superior  border  is  mark- 
ed by  a  rough  ridge — the  crest ;  the  inner  termination  of  the  crest  is 
the  angle;  and  the  outer  end,  the  spine  or  tuberosity.  Running  out- 
wards from  the  spine  is  a  sharp  ridge,  the  pectineal  line — or  linea 
ilio-pectinea,  which  marks  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  In  front  of 
the  pectineal  line  is  a  smooth  depression,  which  supports  the  femoral 
vein,  and  a  little  more  externally  an  elevated  prominence,  the  peo- 
tineal  eminence,  which  divides  the  surface  for  the  vein  from  another 
depression  which  overhangs  the  acetabulum,  and  lodges  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles.  The  inferior  border  is  broad  and  deeply 
grooved,  for  ^e  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  ;  and  sharp 
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apon  the  side  of  the  lamus,  to  fonn  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen.  The  tymphysU  is  the  inner  extremity  of  the  body  of 
the  bone;  it  is  oyal  and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligamentous 
structure  analogous  to  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  ramiLS  of  the 
pubis  descends,  and  is  continnouft  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Its 
inner  border  is  considerably  ererted,  to  afford  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  cms  penis. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  deep  cup-shaped  cavity,  situated  at  the  point 
of  union  between  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis;  a  little  less  than  two- 
fifths  being  formed  by  the  ilium,  a  little  more  than  two-fifiths  by  the 
ischium,  and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubis.  It  is  bounded  by  a 
deep  rim  or  lip,  which  is  broad  and  strong  above,  where  most  resist- 
ance is  required,  and  marked  by  a  deep  notch  in  front,  which  trans- 
mits the  nutrient  vessels  into  the  joint.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
and  communicating  with  the  notch,  is  a  deep  and  circular  pit,  which 
lodges  a  mass  of  &t,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  broad  extremity  of 
the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen  is  a  luge  oval  interval  between 
the  ischium  and  pubis,  bounded  by  a  narrow  rough  maigin,  to  which  a 
ligamentous  membrane  is  attached.  The  upper  part  of  the  foramen  is 
increased  in  depth  by  the  groove  in  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  os  pubis, 
which  lodges  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

Developement, — ^^Byetg^t  centres;  three  principal — one  for  the  ilium, 
one  for  the  ischium,  and  one  for  the  pubis;  and  five  secondary— rone  for 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  one  for  its  anterior  inferior  spinous  process, 
one  for  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum,  one  for  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  one  (not  constant)  for  the  angle  of  the  pubis. 

^ritcu/otums.— With  three  bones;  sacrum,  opposite  innominatum, 
and  femur. 

Attachment  of  Mutcles  and  Ligaments.-^To  thirty-Jive  muscles;  to 
the  ilium,  thirteen ;  by  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest,  to  the  obliquus  ex- 
temuB  for  two-thirds,  and  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  for  one-third  its 
length,  and  to  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  by  its  anterior  fourth;  by  the 
middle  of  the  crest,  to  the  internal  oblique  for  three-fourths  its  length, 
by  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  erector  spinas;  by  the  internal  lip,  to 
the  transversalis  for  three-fourths,  and  to  the  quadratus  lumborum  by 
the  posterior  part  of  its  middle  tldrd.  By  the  external  sur&ce,  to  the 
gluteus  medius,  minimus  and  maximus,  and  to  one  head  of  the  rectus ; 
by  the  internal  sur&ce,  to  the  iliacus,  and  by  the  anterior  border,  to 
the  sartorius,  and  the  other  head  of  the  rectus.  To  the  ischium 
sixteen ;  by  its  external  surface,  the  adductor  magnus  and  obturator 
extemus ;  by  the  internal  sur&ce,  the  obturator  intemus  and  levator 
ani ;  by  the  spine,  the  gemellus  superior,  levator  ani,  ooocygens,  and 
lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament;  by  the  tuberosity,  the  biceps,  semi- 
tendinosus,  semi-membranosus,  gemellus  inferior,  quadratus  femoris, 
erector  penis,  transversus  perinei,  and  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament ; 
and  by  the  lamus^  the  gracilis,  accelerator  urinae,  and  compressor 
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urethrae.  To  the  pubis  fifteen ;  by  its  upper  border,  the  obliquus 
extemus,  obliquus  intemus,  transversalis,  rectus,  pyramidalis,  pectin 
neus,  and  psoas  parvus;  by  its  external  surfiEice,  the  adductor  longus, 
adductor  brevis  and  gracilis ;  by  its  internal  sur&ce,  the  levator  ani, 
compressor  urethrae,  and  obturator  intemus ;  and  by  the  ramus,  the 
adductor  magnus,  and  accelerator  urinae. 

PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  considered  as  a  whole  is  divisible  into  a  faUe  and  true 
pelvis  ;  the  former  is  the  expanded  portion,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  ossa  ilii,  and  separated  from  the  true  pelvis  by  the  linea  ilio' 
pectinea.  The  true  pelvis  is  all  that  portion  which  is  situated  be- 
neath the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  This  line  forms  the  margin  or  brim  of 
the  true  pelvis,  while  the  included  area  is  called  the  inlet.  The  form 
of  the  inlet  is  heart-shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  firont  at  the  symphysis 
pubis,  expanded  on  each  side,  and  encroached  upon  behind  by  a  pro* 
jection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  named  ^e  pro- 
montory. The  cavity  is  somewhat  encroached  upon  at  each  side  by  a 
smooth  quadrangular  plane  of  bone,  corresponding  with  the  internal 
surfsice  of  the  acetabulum,  and  leading  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  In 
front  are  two  fossae  around  the  obturator  foramina,  for  lodging  the  ob- 
turator intemus  muscle,  at  each  side.  The  inferior  termination  of  the 
pelvis  is  very  irregular,  and  is  termed  the  outlet.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  which 
constitute  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  on  each  side  by  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  by  two  irr^^ular  fissures  formed  by  the  greater  and  lesser 
sacro-ischiatic  notches,  and  behind  by  the  inferior  borders  of  the  sa- 
crum, and  by  the  coccyx. 

The  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely  with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
so  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  central  axis  of  the  inlet,  would  touch 
by  one  extremity  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the  other 
would  pass  through  the  umbilicus.  The  axi$  of  the  inlet  is  therefore 
directed  downwards  and  backwards^  while  that  of  the  outlet  points 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  through  the  centre  of  the  outlet.  The  axis 
of  the  cavity  represents  a  curve,  the  extremities  of  which  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  central  points  of  the  inlet  and  outlet.  A  knowledge  of 
the  direction  of  these  axes  is  most  important  to  the  surgeon,  as  indicate 
ing  the  line  in  which  instruments  should  be  used  in  operations  upon 
the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  direction  of  force  in  the  removal  of 
calculi  from  the  bladder ;  and  to  the  accoucheur,  as  explaining  the 
course  of  the  foetus  during  parturition. 

There  are  certain  striking  differences  between  the  male  and  female 
pelvis.  In  the  male  the  bones  are  thicker,  stronger,  and  more  solid, 
and  the  cavity  deeper  and  narrower.  In  the  female  the  bones  are 
lighter  and  more  delicate,  the  Uiac  fossae  are  large  and  the  ilia  pro- 
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jecting  ;  tHe  inlet,  the  outlet,  and  the  cavity  are  large,  and  the  aceta- 
bula  fEurther  removed  firom  each  other  ;  the  cavity  is  shallow,  the  tu- 
berosities widely  separated — the  obturator  foramina  triangular,  and  the 
arch  of  the  pubis  wide.  The  precise  diameter  of  the  inlet  and  outlet, 
and  the  depth  of  the  cavity,  are  very  important  to  the  accoucheur. 

The  diwneters*  of  the  inlet  or  brim  are  three  : — 1.  Antero- 
posterior, sacro-pubic  or  conjugate ;  2.  transverse  ;  and  3.  oblique. 
The  antero-posterior  extends  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  middle 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  measures  four  inches  and  a  half. 
The  transverse  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  brim  on  one  side  to 
the  same  point  on  the  opposite,  and  measures  five  inches  and  a  quarter. 
The  oblique  extends  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  on  one  side,  to 
the  margin  of  the  brim  corresponding  with  the  acetabulum  on  the  op- 
posite, and  measures  five  inches  and  one-eighth. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  are  two,  antero-posterior,  and  transverse. 
The  antero-posterior  diameter  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  to  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  ;  and  the  transverse^  from  the 
'posterior  part  of  one  tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
they  both  measure  four  inches.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  measures  in 
depth  four  inches  and  arhalf,  posteriorly  ;  three  inches  and  a  half  at  the 
side ;  and  one  and  a  half  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Fbmur. — The  femur  is  a  long  bone,  divisible,  like  other  bones  of 
the  same  class,  into  a  shaft,  a  superior  and  inferior  extremity. 

At  the  superior  extremity  is  a  rounded  head,  directed  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  marked  just  below  its  centre  by  an  oval  depression  for 
the  ligamentum  teres.     The  head  is  supported  by  a  neck,  which  varies 
in  length  and  obliquity  at  various  periods  of  life,  being  long  and 
oblique  in  the  adult — short  and  almost  horizontal  in  the  aged.     Ex- 
ternally to  the  neck  is  a  large  process, — the  trochanter  major,  which 
presents  upon  its  anterior  surface  an  oval  facet,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle  ;  and  above,  a  double  facet, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  medius.     On  its  posterior  side  is  a 
vertical  ridge — the  linea  quadrati,  for  the  attachment  of  the  quadratus 
femoris  muscle.     Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  trochanter  major  is  a  deep 
pit,  the  trochanteric  or  digital  fossa,  in  which  are  inserted  the  tendons 
of  the  pyriformis,  gemellus  superior  and  inferior,  and  obturator  exter- 
nus  and  intemus  muscles.    Leading  downwards  from  the  trochanter 
major,  in  front  of  the  bone  is   an  oblique  ridge,  which  forms  the 
inferior  boundary  of  the  neck, — ^the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line;  and 
behind,  another  oblique  ridge,  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line, 
which  terminates  in  a  rounded  tubercle  upon  the  posterior  and  inner 
side  of  the  bone,  the  trochanter  minor. 
The  shaj't  of  the  femur  is  convex  and  rounded  in  front,  and  covered 


*  These  diameters  are  quoted  from  an  excellent  "  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Midwifery,"  By  Dr.  James  Reid. 
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with  muscles,  and  somewhat  concave  and  raised 
into  a  rough  and  prominent  ridge  behind,  the 
linea  aspera.  The  linea  aspera  near  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  bone  divides  into  three 
branches.  The  anterior  branch  is  continued 
forwards  in  front  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  anterior  intertrochanteric 
line  ;  the  middle  is  continued  directly  upwards 
into  the  linea  quadrati ;  and  the  posterior, 
broad  and  strongly  marked,  ascends  to  the 
base  of  the  trochanter  major.  Towards  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  bone  the  linea  aspera 
divides  into  two  ridges,  which  descend  to 
the  two  condyles,  and  enclose  a  triangular 
space  upon  which  rests  the  popliteal  artery. 
The  internal  condyloid  ridge  is  less  marked 
than  the  external,  and  presents  a  broad  and 
shallow  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral 
artery.  The  nutritious  foramen  is  situated  in 
or  near  the  linea  aspera,  at  about  one-third 
from  its  upper  extremity,  and  is  directed  ob- 
liquely from  below  upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  is  broad 
and  porous,  and  divided  by  a  smooth  depres- 
sion in  front,  and  by  a  considerable  notch  be- 
hind, into  two  condyles. 

The  external  condyle  is  the  broadest  and 
most  projecting,  and  the  internal  the  narrow- 
est and  longest.  The  difference  in  length  de- 
pending upon  the  obliquity  of  the  femur,  in 
consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  two  bones 
at  their  upper  extremities  by  the  breadth  of 
the  pelvis.  The  external  condyle  is  marked 
upon  its  outer  side  by  a  prominent  tuberosity, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral 
ligaments ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  is 
the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  origin  of 
the  popliteus.    By  the  internal  sur&ce  it  gives 
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*  The  right  femur,  seen  upon  the  anterior  tai^ect.  1.  The  shaft. 
2.  The  head.  3.  The  neck.  4.  The  great  trochanter.  5.  The  an- 
terior intertrochanteric  line.  6.  The  lesser  trochanter.  7.  The  ex- 
ternal condyle.  8.  The  internal  condyle.  9.  The  tuberosity  for  the 
attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligaments.  10.  The  groove  for  the 
tendon  of  origin  of  the  popliteus  muscle.  11.  The  tuberosity  for  the 
attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 


attachment  U>  the  anterioi  cnictal  ligament  of  the  knee-joint ',  and  b; 

ha  upper  and  poBlerior  part,  to  the  external  head  of  the  gailrocnemina 

and  plantaria.     The  inltmal  amdyU  projecta  n.     at  ■ 

opoD  its  inner  ude  into  a  tuberosity,  to  which  *■  ^■ 

ia  Mtached  tlie  internal  lateral  ligament ;  abore 

thia  tuberosity,  at  Yhe  eitreroity  of  the  inter-    | 

nal  condyloid  ridge,  in  a  tubercle,  lor  the  in- 

aertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnna ; 

and  beneath  the  tubercle,  upon  the  upper  but- 

fece  of  the  condyle,  a  depression,  from  which 

the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  arisea. 

The  DDler  side  of  the  internal  condyle  i>  rough 

and  concave,  for  the  attadimenl  of  the  poste- 

lior  crucial  ligament 

Devetppement. — By  Jive  centrea ;  one  for 
the  shaft,  one  for  each  extremity,  and  one 
for  each  trochanter. 

Articulaiiimi.—Wiib  tkrte  bones  }  with 
the  OS  innocunatum,  tibia,  and  patella. 

Attachnieat  nf'  Mvstla.—To  twtnty-three ; 
by  the  greater  trochanter,  to  the  gluteus  me- 
diua  and  minimus,  pyriformis,  gemellus  supe- 
rior, obturator  intemna,  gemellua  inferior,  ob- 
tiuBtor  eitemus,  and  quadratus  femoris  i  by 
the  leaser  trochanter,  to  the  common  tendon  of 
the  psoas  and  iliacus.  By  the  linea  aapera,  ita 
outer  lip,  to  Ute  vaatns  eitemus,  ^utens  maxi- 
moa,  and  shorthead  of  the  biceps  ;  by  ita  inner 
lip,  to  the  vaatus  intemue,  pectineua,adductor 
brevis,  and  adductor  longus ;  by  its  middle,  to 
the  adductor  m^nus  ;  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  bone,  to  the  cruriEua  and  subcrurgeus  ;  by 
it*oindj1es,tothegastrocnemiua,phuitaiisand 

pATSLt^ — The  patella  ia  a  aeaamoid  bone,  , 

developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  ' 

extensor  muade,  and  usually  deacrihed  aa  a 


*  A  diagram  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  right  femur,  showing  the 
Hoes  of  attachment  tf '  the  muBclea.  Ilie  mueclea  attached  to  the 
inner  lip  are, — p,  the  pectineus  ;  a  b,  the  adductor  brevis  ;  and  a  t, 
the  adductor  longna.    lie  middle  pardon  is  occupied  for  ita  whole 
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bone  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  hearts 
shaped  in  figure,  the  broad  side  being  directed 
upwards  and  the  apex  downwards,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  convex,  and  the  internal  divided 
by  a  ridge  into  two  smooth  sur£aces,  to  arti- 
culate with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The 
external  articular  surface  corresponding  with 
the  external  condyle  is  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  serves  to  indicate  the  leg  to  which  the 
bone  belongs. 

Articulations* — With  the  two  condyles  of 
the  femur. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  —  To  four ;  the 
rectus,  crurseus,  vastus  intemus,  and  vastus 
extemus,  and  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

Tibia. — The  tibia  is  the  large  bone  of  the 
leg ;  it  is  prismoid  in  form,  and  divisible  into 
a  shaft,  an  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

The  upper  extremity^  or  head,  is  large,  and 
expanded  on  each  side  into  two  tuberosities. 
Upon  the  upper  surface  the  tuberosities  are 
unooth,  to  articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the 
femur;  the  internal  articular  sur&ce  being 
oval  and  oblong,  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
ternal condyle  ;  and  the  external  broad  and 
nearly  circular.  Between  the  two  articular 
surfEices  is  a  spinous  process;  and  in  front  and 
behind  the  spinous  process  a  rough  depression, 
giving  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior crucial  ligaments.  Between  the  two  tube- 
rosities on  the  front  aspect  of  the  bone  is  a 
prominent  elevation, — the  tubercle, — for  the 
insertion  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  tubercle  a  smooth  sur^ 

fiice,  corresponding  with  a  bursa.  Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
tuberosity  is  an  articular  sur&ce,  for  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  and  upon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  tuberosity  a  depression,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  presents  three  surfaces  ;  internal,  which  is 


*  The  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  leg,  articulated  and  seen  from 
the  front  1.  I'he  shaft  of  the  tibia.  2.  The  inner  tuberosity.  3. 
The  outer  tuberosity.  4.  The  spinous  process.  6.  The  tubercle. 
6.  The  internal  or  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  shaft  7.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia.  8.  1  he  internal  malleolus.  9.  The  shaft  of 
the  fibula.  10.  Its  upper  extremity.  11.  Its  lower  extremity,  the 
external  malleolus. 
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.sabcutaneons  and  superficial ;  external,  which  is  concaye  and  marked 
by  a  sharp  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  interosseous  membrane ;  and 
posterior,  grooyed,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  Near  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  posterior  surfJEice  is  anoblique  ridge,->-the  popliteal  line, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  of  the  popliteus  muscle ;  and  imme- 
'  diately  below  the  oblique  line,  the  nutritious  canal,  which  is  directed 
downwards. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  and 
prolonged  on  its  inner  side  into  a  large  process,  the  internal  malleolus. 
Behind  the  internal  malleolus  is  a  broad  and  shallow  grooye,  for  lodging 
the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  and 
£irther  outwards  another  grooye,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis.  Upon  the  outer  side  the  sur&ce  is  concaye  and  triangular, — 
rough  aboye,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament;  and 
smooth  below,  to  articulate  with  the  fibula.  Upon  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  is  a  triangular  smooth  emfdce,  for  articulating  with  the 
astragalus. 

Developement, — By  three  centres  ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity. 

Articulations. — ^With  three  bones  ;  femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  ten;  by  the  internal  tuberosity,  to  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  semitendinosus,  and  semimembranosus  ;  by  the  ex- 
ternal tuberosity,  to  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum ; 
by  the  tubercle,  to  the  ligamentum  patellae ;  by  the  external  sur&ce  of 
the  shaft,  to  the  tibialis  anticus  ;  and  by  the  posterior  sur&ce,  to  the 
popliteus,  soleus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  tibialis  posticus. 

Fibula. — The  fibula  is  a  long  and  slender  prismoid  bone,  dirisible 
into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  superior  extremity  or  head  is  thick  and  large,  and  depressed 
upon  the  upper  part  by  a  concaye  sur&ce,  which  articulates  with  the 
/external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Externally  to  this  surface  is  a  thick 
and  rough  prominence,  for  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligar 
ments  of  the  knee,  terminated  behind  by  a  styloid  process,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  lower  extremity  is  flattened  firom  without  inwards,  and  pro- 
longed downwards  beyond  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  forming 
the  external  malleolus.  Its  external  side  presents  a  rough  and  tri- 
angular sur&ce,  which  is  subcutaneous.  Upon  the  internal  sur&ce  is 
^a  smooth  triangular  &cet,  to  articulate  with  the  astragalus;  and  a 
rough  depression,  for  the  insertion  of  the  interosseous  ligament  The 
anterior  border  is  thin  and  sharp ;  and  the  posterior,  broad  and  grooyed, 
ht  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles. 

To  place  the  bone  in  its  proper  position,  and  ascertain  to  which  leg 
it  belongs,  let  the  inferior  or  flattened  extremity  be  directed  down- 
wards, and  the  narrow  border  of  the  malleolus  forwards  ;  the  tri- 
angular subcutaneous  sur&ce  will  then  point  to  the  side  corresponding 
.with  the  limb  of  which  the  bone  forms  a  part. 
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The  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  prismoid^  and  presents  three  surfiices  ; 
external,  internal,  and  posterior ;  and  three  borders.  The  external 
surface  is  the  broadest  of  the  three ;  it  commences  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  bone  above,  and  curves  around  it  so  as  to  terminate  upon 
its  posterior  side  below.  This  sur&ce  is  completely  occupied  by  the 
two  peronei  muscles.  The  internal  surface  commences  on  the  side  of 
the  superior  articular  surface,  and  terminates  below,  by  narrowing  to 
a  ridge,  which  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  malleolus. 
It  is  marked  along  its  middle  by  the  interosseous  ridge,  which  is  lost 
above  and  below  in  the  inner  border  of  the  bone.  The  posterior 
surface  is  twisted  like  the  external,  it  commences  above  on  the 
posterior  side  of  the  bone,  and  terminates  below  on  its  internal  side ; 
at  about  its  middle  is  the  nutritious  foramen,  which  is  directed 
downwards. 

The  internal  border  commences  superiorly  in  common  with  the 
interosseous  ridge,  and  bifdrcates  inferiorly  into  two  lines,  which 
bound  the  triangular  subcutaneous  space  of  the  external  malleolus. 
The  external  border  begins  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  upon  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  winds  around  the  bone,  following  the  direction 
of  the  corresponding  sur&ce.  The  posterior  border  is  sharp  and  pro- 
minent, and  is  lost  inferiorly  in  the  interosseous  ridge. 

Developement. — By  three  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity. 

Articulations, — With  the  tibia  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  nine ;  by  the  head,  to  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  and  soleus ;  by  the  shaft, — its  external  sur&ce, — to  the  per- 
oneus  longus  and  brevis  ;  internal  surface,  to  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  peroneus  tertius,  and  tibialis 
posticus  ;  by  the  posterior  sur&ce,  to  the  popliteus  and  flexor  longus 
pollicis. 

Tarsus. — The  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  seven  in  number;  viz.  the 
astragalus,  os  calcis,  scaphoid,  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform 
and  cuboid. 

The  Astragalus  may  be  recognised  by  a  rounded  head,  a  broad 
articular  fiicet  upon  its  convex  surfiice,  and  two  articular  fecets, 
separated  by  a  deep  groove,  upon  its  concave  surfiu;e. 

The  bone  is  divisible  into  a  superior  and  inferior  sur&ce,  an  external 
and  internal  border,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  extremity.  The  su- 
perior surface  is  convex,  and  presents  a  large  quadrilateral  and  smooth 
&cet  somewhat  broader  in  front  than  behind,  to  articulate  with  the  tibia. 
The  inferior  surface  is  concave,  and  divided  by  a  deep  and  rough 
groove,  which  lodges  a  strong  interosseous  ligament,  into  two  facets— 
the  posterior  large  and  quadrangular,  and  the  anterior  smaller  and 
elliptic, — which  articulate  with  the  os  calcis.  The  internal  border  is 
fiat  and  irregular,  and  marked  by  a  pyriform  articular  surface,  for  the 
inner  malleolus.  The  external  presents  a  large  triangular  articular 
facet,  for  the  external  malleolus,  and  is  rough  and  concave  in  front. 


The  anterior  txtremity  pteieatM  a  Fig.  36." 

foiuided  head,  luiroimded  hj  a  con- 

nnctioii   Bomewhat   reeembling    a 

Deck ;  Bnd  the  peittrior  ixtrtnity 

IB  narrow,  and  msiked  hy  a  deep 

gmove,  tor  the  tendon  of  the  fleioi 

lonnu  poUicia. 

Hold  the  aatragalna  with  the 
bmad  articular  Burbce  upwardB,  and 
the  ninnded  head  forwaids;  the 
tnangular  lateial  articiilar  sui&ce 
will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the 
bone  belongs. 

Artieoiaii™.- With/our  bonea; 
tibia,  libula,  calcia,  and  Kaphoid. 

The  Ob  Caicis — may  ie  known 
b;  its  lai^  size  and  obloog  fignie, 
b;  the  luge  and  irr^ular  portioii 
which  fonoB  the  heel,  and  by  two 
articular  BurfaceB,  eeperated  by  a 
de^  groove  upon  its  upper  eide. 

The  OB  caicig  n  divisible  into 
fourBurfecei, — superior,  inferior,«i- 
temal,  and  internal ;  and  two  ei- 
^enutiei, — anterior  and  poeterior- 
The  taptrioT  nirf'aca  is  convei 
behind  and  iir^juWl;  concave  in 
foint,  where  it  presents  two,  and 
Bometimes  three  articular  focets, 
dirided    by  a   broad  and   shallow 

<iTe,fDrtheinterOBseoaBhgainent. 

th-ioT  lyirf'act  i»  convei  and  rough,  and  bounded  poBteriorly 
oy  ivo  tuberoutiefl,  of  which  the  internal  Is  broad  and  large,  and  the 
external  smaller  and  promineDt  The  eHernai  turface  ia  convex  and 
AohcutaneonB,  and  marked  towards  ita  anterior  third  by  two  grvoveB, 
often  lepaiated  by  a  tubercle,  foe  the  tendons  of  the  peranena  longus 
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•  The  dorsal  anrfeceoflhe  left  foot  J.  The  astragalus,  iU  superior 
quadiilateiBl  aiticutar  sur^ce.  2.  The  anterior  eitremity  of  the  astra- 
galus, which  articulates  with  (1.)  the  acaphoid  bone.  3.  The  ob  caicis. 
4.  The  scaphoid  bone.  6.  The  inleraal  cuneiform  bone.  6.  The  middle 
cuneiform  bone.  7.  The  eileraal  cuneiform  bone.  8.  The  cuboid  bone, 
e.  The  metatarsal  bones  of  the  first  and  second  toes.  10.  The  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  11.  The  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
12.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe.  13.  lla  second  pbalani.  14. 
Its  thiid  phalimx. 
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and  brevis.  The  internal  surface  is  concave  and  grooved,  for  the 
tendons  and  vessels  which  pass  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  At  the 
anterior  extremity  of  this  surface  is  a  projecting  process,  which  sup- 
ports the  anterior  articulating  surface  for  the  astragalus,  and  serves  as 
a  pulley  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  Upon  the 
anterior  extremity  is  a  flat  articular  surfjace,  surmounted  by  a  rough 
projection,  which  aifords  one  of  the  guides  to  the  surgeon  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  Chopart's  operation.  The  posterior  surface  is  prominent 
and  convex,  smooth  for  the  upper  half  of  its  extent,  where  it  corre- 
sponds with  a  bursa ;  and  rough  below,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendo 
Achillis ;  the  lower  part  of  this  sur&x;e  is  bounded  by  the  two  tuber- 
osities. 

Articulations, — With  two  bones  ;  the  astragalus  and  cuboid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, — To  nine ;  by  the  posterior  surfi^e,  to  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  plantaris  ;  by  the  tuberosities  and  under  surface, 
to  the  abductor  poUicis,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
flexor  accessorius,  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  to  the  plantar  &ucia ; 
and  by  the  external  surface,  to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  Scaphoid  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its  boat-like  figure, 
concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  with  three  facets  upon  the  other. 
It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surik:e,  a  superior 
and  inferior  border,  and  two  extremities — one  broad,  the  other  pointed 
and  thick.  The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into  three 
&cets,  to  articulate  with  the  three  cuneiform  bones ;  and  the  posterior 
concave,  to  articulate  with  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus.  The 
superior  border  is  convex  and  rough,  and  the  inferior'  somewhat  con- 
cave and  irregular.  The  external  extremity  is  broad  and  rough,  and 
the  interjial  pointed  and  projecting,  so  as  to  form  a  tuberosity. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  convex  surface  with  three  facets  look 
forwards,  and  the  convex  border  upwards,  the  broad  extremity  will 
point  to  the  side  corresponding  with  the  foot  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations, — With  four  bones;  astragalus  and  three  cuneiform 
bones. 

Attachment  of  Mu^les, — To  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  Internal  Cuneiform  may  be  known  by  its  irregular  wedge- 
shape,  and  by  being  larger  than  the  two  other  bones  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  presents  for  examination  a  convex  and  a  concave  sur- 
fece,  a  long  and  a  short  articular  border,  and  a  small  and  a  large 
extremity. 

I  the  bone  so  that  the  small  extremity  may  look  upwards  and  the 

*Tdar  border  forwards,  the  concave  sur&ce  will  point  to  the 

nding  with  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs. 

"  surface  is  internal  and  free,  and  assists  in  forming  the 

>f  the  foot,  and  the  concave  is  external,  and  in  apposition 

die  cuneiform  and  second  metatarsal  bone  ;  the  long 

ates  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  the 
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short  border  with  the  scaphoid  bone.     The  small  extremity  is  sharp, 
and  the  larger  extremity  rounded  into  a  broad  tuberosity. 

Articulations, — ^With^'our  bones  ;  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  and 
the  two  first  metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Mtiscles. — To  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  posticus. 

The  Middle  Cuneiform  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  ;  it  is  wedge- 
shaped,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upwards,  and  the  sharp  end 
downwards  in  the  foot.  It  presents  for  examination  four  articular 
sur&ces  and  two  extremities.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
have  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  One  of  the  lateral  surfaces  has  a 
long  articular  &cet,  extending  its  whole  length,  for  the  internal  cunei- 
form ;  the  other  has  only  a  partial  articular  facet  for  the  external 
cuneiform  bone. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  square  extremity  look  upwards,  the 
broadest  side  of  the  square  being  towards  the  holder,  the  small  and 
partial  articular  surface  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations.-^With.four  bones ;  scaphoid,  internal  and  external 
cuneiform,  and  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Attachment  of'  Muscles. — To  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
The  External  Cuneiform  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two 
preceding,  and  placed,  like  the  middle,  with  the  broad  end  upwards 
and  the  sharp  extremity  downwards.  It  presents  for  examination  five 
sur&ces,  and  a  superior  and  an  inferior  extremity.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity is  flat,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  bevelled  posteriorly,  at 
the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  into  a  sharp  edge. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  square  extremity  look  upwards  and 
the  sharp  border  backwards,  the  bevelled  surface  will  point  to  the  side 
corresponding  with  the  foot  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  six  bones ;  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  cuboid, 
and  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  MumIcs. — To  its  inferior  extremity,  the  flexor  brevis 
poUids. 

The  Cuboid  bone  is  irregularly  cuboid  in  form,  and  marked  upon 
its  under  surface  by  a  deep  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus  muscle.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces,  three  articular 
and  three  non-articular.  The  non-articular  surfaces  are  the  superior, 
which  is  slightly  convex,  and  assists  in  forming  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot ;  the  inferior,  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge  and  a  deep  groove, 
for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  ;  and  an  external,  the  smallest 
of  the  whole,  and  deeply  notched  by  the  commencement  of  the  pero- 
neal groove.  The  articular  surfaces  are,  the  posterior,  which  is  of 
large  size,  and  concavo-convex,  to  articulate  with  the  os  calcis;  anterior, 
of  smaller  size,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two  facets,  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  metatarsal  bones ;  and  internal,  a  small  oval  articular  facet,  upon 
a  large  and  quadrangular  sur&ce,  for  the  external  cuneiform  bone. 

If  the  bone  be  held  so  that  the  plantar  sur£Gu:e,  with  the  peroneal 
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of  the  great  toe,  are  flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  spread 
oat  lat^ully  at  the  base,  to  articulate  with  the  second  row,  and, 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  to  support  the  nail  and  the  rounded  ex- 
tremity of  the  toe. 

DevelopemenU — By  two  centres ;  one  for  the  body  and  one  for  the 
metacarpal  extremity. 

Articulations. — The  first  row  with  the  metatarsal  bones  and 
second  phalanges ;  the  second,  of  the  great  toe  with  the  first  phalanx, 
and  of  the  other  toes  with  the  first  and  third  phalanges;  and  the  third, 
with  the  second  row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  twenty -three ;  to  the  first  phalanges ; 
great  toe,  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum, 
abductor  pollicis,  adductor  pollicis,  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  transr 
versus  pedis ;  second  toe,  first  dorsal  and  first  palmar  interosseous 
and  lumbricalis;  third  toe,  second  dorsal  and  second  palmar  inter- 
osseous and  limibricalis ; /ou)*t^  toe,  third  dorsal  and  third  palmar 
interosseous  and  lumbricalis;  fifth  toe,  fourth  dorsal  interosseous, 
abductor  minimi  digiti,  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  lumbricalis. 
Second  phalanges;  great  toe,  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  flexor 
longus  pollicis ;  other  toes,  one  slip  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum,  and  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  flexor 
brevis  digitorum.  Third  phalanges ;  two  slips  of  the  common  tendon 
of  the  extensor  longus  and  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum. 

Sesamoid  bones. — These  are  small  osseous  masses,  developed  in 
those  tendons  which  exert  a  certain  degree  of  force  u^on  the  sur&ceover 
which  they  glide,  or  where,  by  continued  pressure  and  Motion,^  the 
tendon  would  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  neighbouring  parts,  as 
to  joints.  The  best  example  of  a  sesamoid  bone  is  the  patella,  de- 
veloped in  the  common  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  resting 
upon  the  front  of  the  knee-joint.  Besides  the  patella,  there  are  four 
pairs  of  sesamoid  bones  included  in  the  number  of  pieces  which  com- 
pose the  skeleton,  two  uppn  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of 
each  thumb,  and  existing  in  the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  and  two  upon  the  corresponding  joint  in  the  foot,  in 
the  tendons  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 
In  addition  to  these  there  is  often  a  sesamoid  bone  upon  the  metar 
carpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  little  finger,  and  upon  the  corresponding 
joint  in  the  foot,  in  the  tendons  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx;  there  is  one  also  in  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus 
muscle,  where  it  glides  through  the  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone  ;  some- 
times in  the  tendons,  as  they  wind  around  the  inner  and  outer 
malleolus,  and  occasionally  in  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  where  they  glide 
over  the  body  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  bones  of  the  tympanum,  belonging  to  the  apparatus  of  hearing, 
will  be  described  in  the  section  upon  the  ear. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE    LIGAMENTS. 

Thb  bones  are  variously  connected  with  eacli  other  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  skeleton,  and  the  connection  between  any  two  bones  con- 
stitutes a  joint  or  articulation.  If  the  joint  be  immovable,  the  sur- 
&ces  of  the  bones  are  applied  in  direct  contact ;  but  if  motion  be  in- 
tended, the  opposing  sur&ces  are  expanded  and  coated  by  an  elastic 
substance,  named  cartilage  ;  a  fluid  secreted  by  a  membrane  closed  on 
all  sides  lubricates  their  surface,  and  they  are  firmly  held  together  by 
means  of  short  bands  of  glistening  fibres,  which  are  called  ligaments 

iligare,  to  bind).  The  study  of  the  ligaments  is  named  syndesmology 
ffvv  together,  h^fiis  bond),  which,  with  the  anatomy  of  the  articula- 
tions, forms  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  forms  of  articulation  met  with  in  the  human  firame  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  classes: — Synarthrosis, Amphi-arthrosis  and  Diar- 
throsis. 

Synarthrosis  (^-t^v,  &^$^mvis  articulation)  is  expressive  of  the  fixed 
foim  of  joint  in  which  the  bones  are  immovably  connected  with  each 
other.  Ihe  kinds  of  synarthrosis  are  four  in  number.  1.  Sutura, 
2.  Harmonia,  3.  Schindylesis.  4.  Gomphosis.  The  characters 
of  the  three  first  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  42. 
.  The  fourth,  Gomphosis  {yofi^os,  a  nail)  is  expressive  of  the  insertion 
of  one  bone  into  another,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  nail  is  fixed  into 
a  board  ;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  articulation  of  the  teeth  with  the 
alveoli  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

Amphi- ARTHROSIS  (a/Mp)  hoth^  eL^^^atc-is)  is  a' joint  intermediate 
in  aptitude  for  motion  between  the  immovable  synarthrosis  and  the 
movable  diarthrosis.  It  is  constituted  by  the  approximation  of  sur- 
&ces  partly  coated  with  cartilage  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and 
partly  connected  by  interosseous  ligaments,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an 
elastic  fibro-cartilage  which  adheres  to  the  ends  of  both  bones.  Examples 
of  this  articulation  are  seen  in  the  union  between  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrse,  of  the  sacram  with  the  coccyx,  of  the  two  first  pieces  of  the 
sternum,  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses  (fw,  <putiv  to  grow  to- 
gether). 

Diarthrosis  (}*»  through,  a^6^u^is)  is  the  movable  articulation, 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  of  the  body. 
The  degree  of  motion  in  this  class  has  given  rise  to  a  subdivision  into 
three  genera,  Arthrodia,  Ginglymus,  and  Enarthrosis. 
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Arthrodia  Ib  the  movable  joint  in  which  the  extent  of  motion  is 
slight  and  limited,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle,  of  the  ribs, 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  axis  with  the  atlas,  radius  with  the 
ulna,  fibula  with  the  tibia,  carpal  and  metacarpal,  tarsal  and  metatarsal 
bones. 

Ginglymus  {ytyykvfAos,  a  hinge),  or  hinge-joint,  is  the  movement 
of  bones  upon  each  other  in  two  dkections  only,  viz.  forwards  and 
backwards  ;  but  the  degree  of  motion  may  be  very  considerable.  The 
instances  of  this  form  of  joint  are  numerous  ;  they  comprehend  the 
elbow,  wrist,  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the  upper 
extremity  ;  and  the  knee,  ankle,  metatarso-phalangeal  and  phalangeal 
joints  in  the  lower  extremity.  The  lower  jaw  may  also  be  admitted 
into  this  category,  as  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  hinge- 
joint  than  of  the  less  movable  arthrodia. 

The  form  of  the  ginglymoid  joint  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  and 
each  of  its  four  sides  is  provided  with  a  ligament,  which  is  named 
from  its  position,  anterior^  posterior^  internal^  or  external  lateral. 
The  lateral  ligaments  are  thick  and  strong,  and  are  the  chief  bond  of 
union  between  the  bones.  The  anterior  and  posterior  are  thin  and 
loose  in  order  to  permit  the  required  extent  of  movement. 

Enarthrosis  (cv  in,  ii^^ouffis)  is  the  most  extensive  in  its  range  of 
motion  of  all  the  movable  joints.  From  the  manner  of  connection 
and  form  of  the  bones  in  this  articulation,  it  is  called  the  ball  and 
socket  joint.  There  are  three  instances  in  the  body,  viz.  the  hip,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  tiiumb 
with  the  trapezium. 

The  ball  and  socket  joint  has  a  circular  form ;  and,  in  place  of  the 
four  distinct  ligaments  of  the  ginglymus,  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  ligar 
mentous  membrane,  called  a  capsular  ligament. 

The  kinds  of  articulation  may  probably  be  conveyed  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  in  the  tabular  form,  thus, 

"Examples, 

{Sutura    ....    bones  of  the  skull. 
Harmonia   .     .     .    superior  maxillary  bones. 
Schindylesis     .     .     vomer  with  rostrum. 
Gomphosis       .    .    teeth  with  alveoli. 

Amphi-arthrosis    .    Bodies  of  the  vertebrae    .    Sjnnphyses. 

r  Arthrodia  •    .    .    carpal  and  tarsal  bones. 
Diarthrosis.  <  Ginglymus  .    .    .    elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle. 
(^  Enarthrosis     .    .    hip,  shoulder. 

The  motions  permitted  in  joints  may  be  referred  to  four  heads,  viz. 
1.  Gliding.    2.  Angular  movement.     3.  Circumduction.  4.  Rotation. 

1.  Gliding  is  the  simple  movement  of  one  articular  surfkce  upon 
another,  and  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  joints.  In  the 
least  movable  joints,  as  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  this  is  the  only  mo- 
tion which  is  permitted. 
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2.  Angular  Movement  may  be  performed  in  four  difierent  directions, 
either  forwards  and  backwards,  as  in  flexion  and  extension ;  or  inwards 
and  outwards,  constituting  adduction  and  abduction.  Flexion  and  ex- 
tension are  illustrated  in  the  ginglymoid  joint,  and  exist  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  joints  of  the  body.  Adduction  and  abduction  con- 
joined with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with  only  in  the  most 
movable  joints,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip. 

3.  Circumduction  can  be  performed  only  in  the  shoulder  and  hip 
joints  ;  it  consists  in  the  slight  degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  in 
the  head  of  a  bone  against  its  articular  cavity,  while  the  extremity  of 
the  limb  is  made  to  describe  n  large  circle  upon  a  plane  sur&ce. 

4.  Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  bone  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  hip  and  shoulder,  or  better  in  the  rotation  of  the  cup  of 
the  radius,  against  the  rounded  articular  surface  of  the  humerus.  Ro- 
tation is  also  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  in 
which  the  odontoid  process  serves  as  a  pivot  around  which  the  atlas 
turns. 

The  structures  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  joint  are  bone, 
cartilage,  flbro-cartilage,  Ugament,  and  synovial  membrane. 

Cartilage  is  an  elastic  and  apparently  homogeneous  substance  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  which  forms  the  thin  incrustation  upon  the  articular 
surfaces  of  bones.  Upon  convex  sur&ces  it  is  thickest  in  the  centre, 
and  thin  towards  the  circumference,  and  presents  upon  concave  sur&ces 
an  opposite  arrangement.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minute  fibres 
placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
bone,  and  forming  by  the  other  a  smooth  plane,  covered  by  synovial 
membrane. 

Fibro-cartilage,  as  expressed  in  its  name,  is  a  compound  structure, 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissues  in 
variable  proportions.  It  is  found  in  joints  under  three  forms : — 1.  Of 
interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  2.  Of  fibro-cartilages  of  circumference. 
3.  Of  intervertebral  substance. 

The  interarticular  jibro-cartilages  (menisci),  composed  chiefly  of 
cartilage,  are  found  in  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw,  sternal  and 
acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  knee,  and  wrist-joint.  The  triangular 
cartilage  of  ^e  wrist  is  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Todd  *  among  the  fibro- 
cartilages,  but  is  considered  by  him  to  be  merely  an  extension  of  the 
cartilaginous  inmistation  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius. 

The  Jibro-cartilages  of  circumference  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
fibrous  tissue  ;  they  are  situated  upon  the  margins  of  the  glenoid  and 
cotyloid  cavities,  and  serve  to  deepen  those  articulations,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  edges  from  injurious  pressure. 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  composed  of  concentric  lamellae  of 
fibrous  structure,  surrounding,  towards  the  centre,  a  soft  cartilaginous 
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and  almost  pulpy  mass.  The  fibres  of  which  the  lamellae  are  formed, 
interlace  with  each  other  obliquely;  the  intervening  meshes  being 
filled  with  a  cartilaginous  substance,  and  becoming  la^r  towards  the 
central  pulp. 

Ligament  is  composed  of  numerous  straight  fibres  collected  together, 
and  arranged  into  short  bands  (fasciculi)  of  yaiious  breadth,  or  inter- 
woven so  as  to  form  a  broad  layer  which  completely  surrounds  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  constitutes  a  capsular  ligament. 

All  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  consist  of  fibres  of  this  kind,  which 
are  white,  glistening  and  inelastic.  But  besides  these  there  are 
other  ligaments,  which  are  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue^  and  serve 
to  connect  parts  which  are  subject  to  frequent  and  considerable  separa- 
tion, as  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  where  they  form  the  ligamenta 
subfiava. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  invests 
the  articular  cartilages  of  the  bones,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  ligaments  which  surround  and  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  joint.  It  resembles  the  serous  membranes  in  being  a  shut 
sac,  and  secretes  a  transparent  and  viscous  fluid,  which  is  named 
synovia.  Synovia  is  an  alkaline  fluid,  containing  albumen,  which  is 
ooagulable  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  continuation  of  this  mem- 
brane over  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage,  a  much  agitated 
question,  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
Henle,  who  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  an  epithelium  upon 
cartilage,  identical  with  that  secreted  by  the  reflected  portion  of  the 
membrane.  In  some  of  the  joints  the  synovial  membrane  is  pressed 
into  the  articular  cavity  by  a  cushion  of  fet,  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  &cilitating  the  movements  of  the  surfiu^s.  This  mass  was  called 
by  Havers  the  synovial  gland,  firom  an  incorrect  supposition  that  it 
was  the  source  of  the  synovia.  It  is  found  in  the  hip  and  in  the  knee- 
joint.  In  the  knee-joint,  moreover,  the  synovial  membrane  forms 
folds,  which  are  most  improperly  named  ligaments, — as  the  mucous 
and  alar  ligaments, — the  two  latter  being  an  appendage  to  the  cushion 
of  fat.  Besides  the  synovial  membranes  entering  into  the  composition  - 
of  joints,  there  are  numerous  smaller  sacs  of  a  similar  kind  interposed 
between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other  so  as  to  cause  friction, 
they  are  often  associated  with  the  articulations.  These  are  the  burs<e 
mucosa ;  they  are  shut  sacs,  analogous  in  structure  to  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  secreting  a  similar  synovial  fluid. 

ARTICULATIONS, 

The  joints  may  be  arranged,  according  to  a  natural  division,  into 
those  of  the  trunk,  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  those  of  the 
lower  extremity. 

Ligaments  of  the  Trunk. — The  articulations  of  the  trunk  are 
divisible  into  nine  groups,  viz. — 
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1.  Of  the  TOitebra]  tohinin. 

2.  Of  the  atlae,  with  the  occipital  bone. 

3.  Of  the  aiii,  with  the  occipilal  bone. 

4.  Of  the  alias,  with  the  uis. 

5.  Of  the  Iqwer  JBW. 

6.  Of  the  rihs,  with  the  vertehis. 

7.  Of  the  riU,  with  the  atemum,  and  with  each  other. 
B.  Of  the  vertebral  column,  with  the  pelvis, 

9.  OfthepeliiB. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  vertebral  Column.- — -The  ligaments  connecting 
together  the  difierent  pieces  of  the  Tertebrsl  column,  admit  of  the  eame 
anangement with  thatofthevertebrathemselveB.     Thna  Iheljgaments 

Of  the  bodUi  are  the — Anterior  eammoD  ligament. 

Intervertebral  eubetanca. 
Of  the  archet, — Ligaments  aubflava. 
Of  the  articular  pncfuei, — Capsular  ligaments. 

Sjnovial  membranes. 
Of  the  ipiaiua  proceasa, — iRlet-apinoue. 

Of  the  transversB  prvcfSjM,— Inter- trangveree, 

hke  band  of  ligamentous  libres,  eilending  along  the  front  surface  of 

the  vertebnil  column,  from  the  axie  to  the  eacnim.     It  is  intimately 

Fig.  38," 


*  The  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
ribs,  I.  ihe  anterior  common  ligami 
tebral  or  etelkte  ligament.  3.  The  anterior  coeta-transTerse  ligament. 
4.  The  interarticular  ligament  connecting  the  h^  of  the  rib  to  the 
intervertebial  substance,  and  separating  the  two  sjnovi^  membranea 
rf  this  articulation. 
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mnnected  with  the  mtervectebral  substanceo,  and  k»  closely  with  t!ie 

This  limDient  is  coffiMBed  of  three  layers  of  fibres,  which  aie  clo«ly 
interwoven  with  each  other  ;  the  Jiirt  Uyev  consists  of  ^oil  fibres, 
which  cross  the  intervertebral  substances  ftom  each  vertebra  to  tne 
neit ;  the  fibits  of  the  second  layer  pass  fimn  each  vertebra  to  the 
third  above  or  below  It ;  and  thoi«  of  the  third  or  >vptrfic,<.l  taytr, 
from  each  vertebra  to  the  foorth  or  fifth  vertebra  above  or  bdowit. 

The  poJl^iV  »'""""'  lig"'"™'  ^''  "1"°  *^  po»tenor  snrface  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertehrre,  and  eitonds  from  the  axis  to  the  lacram. 
It  is  broad  opposllo  the  intervertebral  snbstanKs,  to  whicB  it  is 
closely  adherent ;  and  narrow  and  th^k  over  the  t™*"^" J*  j^ 
vwtcbriB,  from  which  it  is  scpiaated  by  tho  commiinicaling  branchm 
betwesD  the  great  spinal  veins.  _  i,.     la* 

The  iuten>erUltral  lulitance  la  a  lenticn-  t'g-  dW. 

lar  disc  of  fibiiMartilage,  interposed  between 
each  of  the  vertebne  from  the  aiis  to  the 
sacrum,  and  retaining  them  finnlj  in  con- 
nection with  each  other.  It  differs  in 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  column, 
and  varies  in  depth  at  different  points  of 
its  extent ;  thus,  it  is  thickest  in  the  lumbar 
region,  deepest  in  front  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions,  and  behind  in  the  donid 
region ;  and  contribnlea,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  formation  of  the  natural  curves  of 
the  vertebral  culumn. 

Abchkb.— The  ligamsaUi  subjiava  ar» 
composed  of  yellow  elastic  tisane,  and  are 
situated  between  the  arebes  of  the  verte- 
bne,  fiTim  the  aiia  to  the  sacrum.  From 
the  imbricated  poHtion  of  the  lamina  they 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  aurtaie  uf 
the  vertebra  below,  and   to  the   anterior 

sur&ce  rf  the  areh  of  the  vertebra  above,  and  arc  separated  from 
each  other  at  the  middle  fine  by  a  alight  fissure.  They  counter- 
act, by  their  elasticity,  the  efforts  of  the  fiesor  mnscles  of  the  trunk  ; 
and  by  preserving  the  upright  poiution  of  the  spme,  limit  the  eipendi- 
ture  of  muscular  force. 

*  A  poaterior  view  of  the  bodies  of  three  dorsal  vcrtebrse,  connected 
by  their  intervertebral  anbstance  1,  1,  Tbo  huninffi  (3)  have  been 
sawn  away  near  to  the  bodies  of  Uie  vertebra,  and  the  arches  and 
processes  removed,  in  order  to  sho«{3)  the  postflrior  common  ligament. 
A  part  of  one  of  the  openings  in  the  poaterior  sur&cs  of  the  vertebra, 
fbr  the  transmission  of  the  vena  basis  vertebras,  is  seen  at  4,  by  the 
side  of  the  narrow  and  unattached  portion  of  the  ligament. 


Articular  i 

The  ligaments  of  the  articular 
proc«aee  of  the  vertehrffi,  are 
loose  captalti,  which  Burround 
the  articukting  anrfaces.  They 
aie  lined  in  their  interior  b; 
synovial  membrvne^  nhich  ia 
condnned  over  the  cartilaginoue 
aur&c«a  of  the  boneg. 

Spinous  pbocbsses.  —  Tha 
infrr-ipinoui  ligaments  are  thin 
and  membranous,  and  are  ex- 
tended between  the  spinous 
[mKesses  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions. 

The  lapra-ipitieai  ligament 
(fig.  IB)  is  a  strong  fibroua  cord, 
which  ejctends  frum  the  apei  of 

the  spinous  process  of  the  last  eeryicol  vertebra  to  the  sacrum  bem^ 
attached  to  each  spmoiis  process  in  its  course  ;  it  is  thickest  itk  the 
lumbar  region. 

ThanBVBHSK  pROcEaess.— The  in(n--i™nitjfr«  Itjonwnts  are  thin 
and  membianous  ;  they  are  tbund  only  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra. 

2.  AnicTiluiion  of  lite  Atlas  tbUIi  theOMipital  boat. — The  ligaments 
of  this  articnlation  aiefive  in  number, — 

Twn  anterior  ocdpito-atlojd, 
Puaterior  occipito-atloid, 


1  of  the  occipital  bone  i  a 
of  the  atlas.  The  deeper  ligament  is  a  broad  membranous  layer,  at- 
tached above,  to  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen;  and  below,  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  athu. 

The  pinttrior  lifainetit  is  also  thin  and  membranous  ;  it  is  attached 
sbore,  to  ibe  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen ;  and  below,  (o  the  pos- 
terior arch  of  the  atlas.  It  is  closely  adherent  (o  the  duramater,  by  its 
inner  sur&ce ;  and  forma  a  li^mentous  arch  at  each  side,  fur  the  passage 
of  tha  vertebraJ  arteries. 

The  capsular  ligamenli  are  the  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  t^Bules, 
which  surround  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  articulations,  betwe«i 


•  An  internal  Tiew  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebise.  To  obtjun  this 
view  the  lamiiue  have  been  divided  through  their  pedicles.  1.  One 
of  the  Ugaments  aabflavB.    2.  The  capsular  ligament  of  otie  sde. 


*  An  anterior  Tiew  of  the  ligamentt  connecting  the  atlag,  the  aris, 
EUid  the  occipital  bone.  A  tnuiBTerBe  KCtion  hu  been  cairied  through 
the  base  of  the  skull,  dividing  the  bBailsr  process  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  petroua  portiona  of  the  temporal  boaet.  1.  The  onteiior 
round  occipito-atlind  ligament.  2,  2.  The  anterior  bimd  ocdpito- 
atloid  ligament.  3.  The  commencement  of  ^e  anterior  commoD  liga- 
ment 4.  The  antetioi  atlo-aioid  ligament,  which  u  eontinuoiu  in- 
feriorly  with  the  commencement  of  the  anterior  common  ligament  fi. 
One  of  the  atlo-axoid  capaulai  ligaments  ;  the  one  on  the  oppoute  ude 
(6)  has  been  remored*  to  show  the  approximated  aiir^cefi  (rf  th« 
anicnlai  proceasei.     7.  One  of  the  occipito-atloid  capsular  Hgiunefita. 

f  The  posterior  ligaments  of  the  ocdpito-atloid,  ajid  atlo-aioid  ani- 
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3.  Artictilation  ofthtAiii  teith  At  Occipital  btae. — Tbe  liguuenU 
of  thii  articulAtioo  are  three  in  nnmber, — 
Occipito-axaid, 
Two  eddDtaid. 

Tbe  occipilo-aiBid  ligatamt  (apparatus  ligamentomii  colli)  is  a 
bnnd  band,  which  cotcts  in  the  odontoid  proceie  and  its  ligwnenta. 
It  i«  attached  below  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  is  caintinnaiu  with 
the  posterior  conunon  ligament ;  raperioriy  it  is  inserted  by  a  broad 
expansion,  into  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  firmly 
connected  opposite  the  body  of  the  axis,  with  the  dura  mater. 

Fig.  43.* 


The  odonloid  ligaminii  (alar)  aie  tvo  shoct  and  thick  bscicnli  of 
fibres,  that  paw  outwards  from  the  apei  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the 
udea  of  the  occipital  foramen  and  condyles.  A  third  and  nnaBer 
{sBcicalnB  also  pn«eed*  &om  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process,  to  the 
anterior  margin  a(  the  (orameD  magnum. 


cnlationB.  1.  The  atlas.  3.  The  axis.  3.  The  posterior  Ugament  of 
the  occipito-atloid  aiticulatian.  i,  4.  The  capsular  ligaments  of  this 
BrticiilatiDn.     5.  The  posterior  ligament  of  the  allo-axoid  arUcnlation. 


1,  mened 

order  to  show  the  iKcipit»aioid  ligament.  I.  Itie  ba^lar  Poi^on  "t 
the  sphenoid  bone.  Z  Section  of  the  occipital  bone.  3.  The  atlas, 
its  posterior  arch  removed.  4,  The  axis,  the  posterior  arch  also  re- 
tnored.  6.  The  occipito-axoid  ligament,  rendered  pniminenl  at  il« 
middle  by  the  projection  of  the  odontoid  process.  6.  Capsular  ligament 
between  the  atlas  and  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone.  7.  Capsular 
ligament  between  the  articulating  piwesses  of  the  atlas  and  axis. 
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i.  Artieuletim  ef  the  Mlai  with  the  ^li).— The  lignments  of  this 
articulation  aiejive  in  numter : — 

Anterioi  Btlo-aioid.  Two  cspanlar. 

PoelerioT  atloaioid.  Transvene. 

The  anttrior  ligamnl  conusta  of  ligamentoUB  fibre*,  whick  paw 
&om  the  anterior  tBbenile  uid  arch  of  the  atlas  lo  the  base  of  the 
odontoid  prvcesB  and  bod;  of  the  axis,  where  Aej  are  conCinuona  with 
the  commencement  of  the  anterior  cemmon  ligament. 

The  porfwJDT  ligamfnt  is  a  membnmoua  layet,  passing  between  the 
posterior  Bich  of  the  Htlag  and  the  lamime  of  the  ads. 

The  rapsular  iigamtnts  surround  the  articular  prooemes  of  the  aUoa 
and  aris,  and  are  protided  with  synovial  m 

Fig.  I 


The  traBivme  tigntnenl  is  a  strong  ligamentous  band,  croaang  the 
area  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  from  a  rough  tubercle  upon  the  inner 
mifece  of  one  articular  process  lo  the  othef.  It  serres  lo  retiun  the 
odanlaid  proceea  of  the  axie,  in  connection  with  the  anterior  anh  of 
the  atlas.  Aa  it  crosBes  the  odontoid  process,  some  fibres  are  sent 
downwards  to  be  attached  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  others  posa 
upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  baidlar  process  of  the  ocdpital  boae  ; 


*  A  posterior  view  of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  atlas,  the  axia, 
and  the  occipilal  bone.  The  posterior  part  of  the  occipital  bone  has 
been  sawn  awajr,  and  the  arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis  remoTcd. 
1.  Th«  superior  part  of  the  posterior  occipito-oioid  ligament,  which 
baa  been  cut  away  in  order  to  show  the  ligaments  beneath.  2.  The 
transierae  ligament  of  the  atlas.  3,  4.  The  ascending  and  descending 
slips  of  the  transverse  ligament,  which  haie  obtained  for  it  the  title  of 
cruciform  ligament  5.  One  of  the  odontoid  ligaments.  6.  One  of  the 
accipito.«tloid  capsular  ligaments.    7.  0ns  of  the  atlivaiaid  capsular 


beDce  the  ligament  has  a  cross-like  {^pearance,  and  has  been  de- 
nominated erucijoita.  A  gjnovial  membrane  is  ailuated  between  the 
tiwiaTerse  ligament  and  the  odontoid  procera ;  and  another  between 
that  process  and  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  anterior  uch  of  the  atlas. 

5.  ArtieulatiOH  q/'tte  Lncer  Job.— The  ligmnente  of  this  articijalion 
are  thru  in  nnmbei ;  to  which  ma;  be  added,  aa  appertaining  to  the 
mechaninn  of  the  joint,  an  interarticular  libro-ctublage,  and  two 
synoiial  inembianea; — 

Eilemal  lateral, 
Internal  lateral. 
Capsular. 

Interarticulai  fibro-cartilage, 
Two  aynovial  membranes. 
The  CrtmiaJ  lateral  ligamrnt  is  a  short  and  thick  band  of  iibres, 
pBasing  from  the  tubenle  of  the  zjgoma,  to  the  external  eur&ce  of  the 
neck  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Fig.  4S.* 


The  iiittriml  lat^al  ligament  is  a  thin  band  of  ligamentoue  fibres 
extending  from  die  eitremit;  of  the  apinona  procees  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  to  the  margin  of  the  dental  foramen.  It  is  pieieed  at  ite 
inaertion,  by  the  mylo-hyoidean  nerve. 

A  triangnhir  space  is  left  between  the  inlenial  talenl  ligament  and 
the  neck  of  the  jaw,  in  which  are  aitualed  the  internal  manllary  aRer; 
and  auricular  neire,  and  inferior  dental  artery  and  nerye. 


*  An  eitemal  riew  of  the  articulation  of  tiie  lower  jaw.  1.  The 
zygomatic  arch.  %  I'he  tubercle  of  the  lygoma.  3.  The  ramus  of  the 
tower  jaw.  4.  The  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bane.  5.  'I'he 
extenial  lateral  ligament.    6.  The  stylo-maiillBiy  ligameot. 


Tbe  capiulaT  ligamtnt  is  thin  and  looee,  and  completely  BUTTDiindB 
tfae  joint.  It  is  lined  upon  ito  inner  BUrtkce  hy  the  Bj^oiisl  mcm- 
braneai  and  ia  firmly  connected  with  the  inteiKTticular  hhroKBitilaget 
which  it  senes  W  keep  in  its  proper  position. 

The  mterartintar  jibTB-cartilage  is  a  thin  oral  plate,  thicker  at  the 
edges  than  in  the  centre,  and  placed  honiDntally  between  the  head  of 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  &ad  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  connected 
hy  ita  circumference  with  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  Bometimes  in- 
complete in  the  centre.  It  divides  the  joint  into  two  distinct  cavitieB, 
one  aboTe  and  the  other  below  the  cartilage,  which  are  each  lined  by  a 
synoTial  memhtane  ;  hence  the  laa  lyntrvtal  memhrana. 

Besides  the  lower  jaw,  there  are  seTeral  other  jomts  provided  wiA 
a  complete  iDlerarticular  fibro-canilsge,  and,  consequently,  with  two 
ftynoTiHl  membranes  ;  they  ore,  the  itemo-ctaviculor  aTtieulation^  ih& 
aCTomia-clavicular,  and  the  ortfcuialion  of  the  ulna  with  the  amti- 

The  inteiardcular  fibra-cartikgeB  of  the  kme^mnt  are  partial,  and 
there  ia  but  one  eynovial  memhrojie. 

The  orticulatiDns  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  lertelOEe  hkre 
two-synDTtal  membranes,  sepoialed  by  an  inlerarticnhii  ligunent 
vithont  fibnHartilage. 


*  An  interna]  view  of  the  artionlaUon  of  the  lower  jaw.  1 .  A 
Mction  through  the  petroua  portion  of  the  tempoial  hone  and  spinoua 
piocess  of  the  sphenoid.  2.  An  internal  view  of  the  ramus,  and  port 
of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  3.  The  internal  portion  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  i.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  S.  A  smalt  interval  at  its 
insertion  through  which  the  mylo-hyoidean  nerve  pauea.  S.  The 
Btylo-maiillary  ligament. 


6.  Artimlatiim  tf  Iht  Ribi  vith  tbt  Vtrttbra. — The  tigamenu  of 

anecting  the 
>M<»  ana  luiwrcu  of  ait  rib  with  the  tranieerit  priwoiu.     They  ue 
IM  Group. 
Asteiioi  coalo-vflrtet^l  01  Btellate, 
Capaular, 
InteiarticuhiT  ligHracnt 

'J' WD  tjnovUl  membrano. 

2nd  Group. 
Anterior  coMo-tiantTene, 
Middle  CDBto-tiHusrerse, 

The  antrriiir  anlv-vertiliral  or  itellaie  ligament  (Sg.  33)  CDnaiils  of 
three  abort  bands  of  ligHmentaue  S^rea  thai  ndiate  bom  the  anterior 
part  of  th«  head  of  the  nh.  The  tvperiirr  band  pasaee  upwards,  and  it 
attached  to  the  vertebra  above  ;  the  middU  fiucicaiui  ig  attached  to 
the  interrertehtBl  substance  ;  and  the  injeritr,  to  the  vertebra  below. 

In  the  Jirit,  eleoenth  and  twtlftli  ribs,  the  three  &sdcilli  are  at- 
tached to  the  bod;  of  the  correeponding  vertebra. 


*  In  this  sketch  a  section  haa  been  carried  throngh  the  jcant.  in 
wder  to  show  the  natoral  poution  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cutOage. 
I.  The  glencnd  fona.  2.  1'he  eminentia  artknlaris.  3.  The  inlec- 
aiticulai  fibnnartjlage,  i.  The  superior  synovial  cavity.  5.  The 
inferior  miovial  cavity.  6.  An  interarticular  6bn>-cartilage,  removed 
from  the  joint,  in  order  to  show  its  oval  and  conc&Te  fomu 


The  copiulir  ligttTotrit  ia  s  very  thin  liiya  of  ligamentoiu  fibres 
surcounding  the  joint  in  the  interval  left  bj  the  anterior  ligament ; 
it  protects  the  sjnovial  membmnei. 

The  ialerartioiiar  ligammt  passes  between  the  sharp  crest  on  the 
head  of  the  rib  and  the  iDlerrertebral  substance.  It  diyides  the  joint 
into  two  cavities,  which  are  each  fumished  with  a  Kpamle  iyn</oial 
Hiembrant.  The_^ril,  ettvmth,  and  twei/th  ribs  have  no  interarticn- 
lar  ligament,  and  consequently  but  one  aynoTial  membiane. 

The  anterior  cuto-iriiniiieru  ligameat  is  a  broad  band  compoKd  of 
several  fasciculi,  which  ascend  from  the  crest  upon  the  neck  of  the  rib, 
to  the  transverse  process  immediately  above. 

The  middle  abU-trantvtne  ligamttil  is  an  interosseous  ligament, 
passing  directly  between  the  posterior  sur&e  of  the  neck  of  the  rib, 
and  the  transverse  process  against  which  it  rests. 

The  poilfrim-  cmW-lransiwrie  iigumenl  is  a  small  but  strong  fasci- 
culus, passing  from  the  tubercle 

of  the  rib,  to  the  apes  of  the  Fig.  iB." 

transverse  process.  The  articu- 
lation between  the  tubercle  of 
the  rib  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cess is  provided  with  a  small 

There  is  no  anterior  costo- 
transverse ligament  to  the  Brst 
rib ;  and  no  posterior  coslo- 
iransverse  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs. 

7.  ^rCieufulion  of  Ihi   Rihi 

with  tht  ilemuta,  and  with  each 

other.— -The  ligaments  of  the 

CDsto-slemai  articulations  are. 

Anterior  costo- stomal. 

Posterior  costo- sternal 

The  aattrior  costa-iternat  ti- 
gamtnt  is  a  thin  band  of  liga- 
mentous fibres,  that  passes  in  a 

radiated  dir^tlon  &om  Ihe  extremity  of  the  costal  cartilage  to  the  an- 
terior ma^ce  of  the  sternum,  and  intermingles  its  fibres  with  those  of 
the  ligament  of  the  opposite  side. 


•  A  posterior  view  of  a  part  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vertebral 
cotumn,  showing  the  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebras  wi^  eadi 
other  wid  the  ribs  with  the  vertebra.  1.  The  supra-spinoDs  ligament. 
2,  2.  The  ligamenlB  subflava,  connecting  the  lamins.  3.  'llie  ante- 
rior coWo-traasverse  ligament.    4.  The  posterior  costo-lransTene  liga- 
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The  posterior  costo-stemal  ligament  is  much  smaller  than  the  ante- 
rior, and  consists  of  only  a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  articulation. 

This  articulation  is  provided  with  a  synorial  membrane. 

The  cartilage  of  the^Vst  rib  is  usually  continuous  with  the  sternum, 
and  has  no  synovial  membrane ;  that  of  the  second  rib  has  an  inter- 
articular  ligament,  with  two  synovial  membranes. 

The  siith,  seventh^  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  and  ninth 
costal  cartilages,  have  articulations  with  each  other,  and  a  perfect 
synovial  capsule.  They  are  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  which 
pass  from  one  cartilage  to  the  other,  external  and  internal  ligaments. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  are  connected  at  their  extremities  by  ligament- 
ous fibres,  but  have  no  synovial  membranes. 

8.  Articulation  of  the  Vertebral  Column  with  the  Pelvis, — The  last 
lumbar  vertebra  is  connected  with  the  sacrum  by  the  same  ligaments 
vrith  which  the  various  vertebrae  are  connected  to  each  other ;  viz. 
the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments,  intervertebral  substance, 
ligamenta  subfiava,  capsular  ligaments,  and  inter  and  supra-spinous 
ligaments. 

There  are  only  two  proper  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebral  column 
with  the  pelris ;  they  are,  the 

Lumbo-sacral, 
Lumbo-iliac. 

The  lumbosacral  ligament  is  a  thick  triangular  fasciculus  of 
ligamentous  fibres,  connected  above,  with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra;  and  below,  with  the  upper  border  of  the  sacruftu 

The  lumbo-iliac  ligament  passes  from  the  apex  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  that  part  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  which  surmounts  the  sacro-iliac  articulation. 

9.  The  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis* — ^The  ligaments  belonging  to 
the  articulations  of  the  pelvis  are  divisible  into  four  groups : — 1.  Those 
connecting  the  sacrum  and  ilium ;  2.  those  passing  between  the 
sacrum  and  ischium ;  3.  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  ;  and  4.  be- 
tween the  two  pubic  bones, 

1st,  Between  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 
Sacro-iliac  anterior, 
Sacro-iliac  posterior. 

2nd,  Between  the  sacrum  and  ischium, 
Sacro-ischiatic  anterior  (short), 
Sacro-ischiatic  posterior  {long), 

3rd,  Between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
Sacro-coccygean  anterior, 
S^cro-coccygean  posterior. 

4th,  Between  the  ossa  pubis. 
Anterior  pubic. 
Posterior  pubic. 


Superior  puhic, 

SuVpubic, 

Intergaseous  fibro-cartilage. 
1.  flrtawnn  the  Saomm  and  liiuni— The  nnteriar  lacro-il'uu!  Ilga. 
nflnC  conaisU  of  numeroua  short  ligomentouB  fibres,  paAsing  from  bone 
U>  bone  on  the  anleiioi  surface  of  the  joint. 

Fig.  49.* 


The  poittrior  aero-iliae  or  tattroutmii  ligament  u  composed  of 
itiong  ligamenloue  tibrea,  which  paea  hoiiionliilljr  between  de  rough. 
Biirfaccs,  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  sacro-itiac  articulation,  and  con- 
■titute  the  principal  bond  of  connection  between  the  SBcrum  and  the 
ilium.  One  &9cicaliiB  of  tbia  ligament,  longer  and  larger  than  the 
rest,  is  distinguished  boia  ita  duection,  b;  the  name  of  the  DAJifiu 


*  The  Ugaments  of  the  pelvis  and  hip-joint.  1.  The  lowei  part  of 
the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  vertebne,  extending  downwaida 
ovei  the  front  of  the  sacnun.  2.  The  lombo-sacrsl  ligament.  3.  The 
Inmbo-iliac  ligament.  4.  The  anterior  sacro-ilioc  lif^unenta.  S.  The 
obtniatoc  membrane.  6.  Ponpart'a  ligament.  7.  Oimbernat's  lign- 
ment.  8.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip'joint.  9.  The  ilio-femo- 
nl  or  accessor;  ligamenL 


lacTO-itiac  ligament,  It  ia  attached  br  one  ertremitjr,  to  the  posterior 
superior  ^ine  of  the  iKum ;  and  b;  the  other,  to  the  poaterior  nufsoe 
of  the  thiri  piece  of  the  tacnun. 

The  BurfiiceB  of  the  two  bones  forming  the  aacio-ilisc  articnlation,  ore 
partlj  covered  with  cartQ^,  and  partly  rough  and  connected  bjr  the 
mtnosseous  ligament.  The  anUrier  bt  auricular  halfia  coaled  with 
cartilage,  which  is  thicker  on  the  Bacmm  than  on  the  dium.  The  >nr- 
bce  of  Uie  cartilage  is  irregular,  and  pioTided  wilh  a  Terr  delicate 
synovial  memhrane,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  adult ;  but 
is  appHient  in  the  joung  subject,  and  in  the  EeimJe  daring  piegnancy. 

fig.  60.* 


*  Ligaments  of  the  |ie!ri«  and  hip-joint.  The  view  is  taken  from 
the  side.  I.  The  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament.  The  other  Wiculi  of 
the  poBlerioF  sacro-iliac  ligamentB  are  not  seen  in  this  view  of  the 
pelris.  2.  The  posterior  Bacro-ischiatic  ligament  3.  The  anterior 
racro-iKbiatie  ligament,  i.  The  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen.  6. 
The  lesser  aacro-iBchiatic  foramen.  6.  The  cotyloid  ligament  of  the 
acetabalnm.  7.  The  ligamentimi  teres.  8.  The  cut  edge  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  showing  its  extent  paeteriorly  as  comp^cd  with 
.  _• — „__!. 9.  The  obturator  membmne  only  partly  seen. 
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2.  Between  the  Saturn  and  Ischium. — The  anterim'  sacro-Uchiatie 
ligament  is  triangular  in  form;  it  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the 
spine  of  the  ischium ;  and  by  its  broad  extremity  to  the  side  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament^  considerably  larger  and  more 
posterior  than  the  preceding,  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  each 
extremity.  It  is  attached  by  its  smaller  end,  to  the  inner  margin  of 
the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  where  it  forms  a  falciform 
process,  which  protects  the  internal  pudic  artery,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  obturator  &scia.  By  its  larger  extremity  it  is  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  coccyx,  sacrum,  and  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the 
ilium. 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  perineum  and  is 
pierced  by  the  coccygeal  artery.  The  two  ligaments  convert  the 
sacro-ischiatic  notches  into  foramina. 

3.  Between  the  Saci'um  and  Coccyx. — The  anterior  sacro-coccygean 
ligament  is  a  thin  fasciculus  passing  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx. 

The  posterior  sacro-coccygean  ligament  is  a  thick  ligamentous 
layer,  which  completes  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  con- 
nects the  sacrum  with  the  coccyx  posteriorly,  extending  as  far  as  the 
apex  of  the  latter  bone. 

Between  the  two  bones  is  a  thin  disc  of  soft  intervertebral  sub- 
stance.    In  females  there  is  frequently  a  small  synovial  membnme. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  different  pieces  of  the  coccyx  consist 
of  a  few  scattered  anterior  and  posterior  fibres,  and  a  thin  disc  of  in- 
tervertebral substance ;  they  exist  only  in  the  young  subject. 

4.  Between  the  Ossa  Pubis.— ^The  anterior  pubic  ligament  is  com- 
poscfd  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely  across  the  union  of 
the  two  bones  from  side  to  side,  and  form  an  interlacement  in  front  of 
the  symphysis. 

The  posterior  puhic  ligament  consists  of  a  few  irregular  fibres 
uniting  the  pubic  bones  posteriorly. 

The  superior  pubic  ligament  is  a  thick  band  of  fibres  connecting 
the  angles  of  the  pubic  bones  superiorly,  and  filling  the  inequalities 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bones. 

The  sub-pubic  ligament  is  a  thick  arch  of  fibres  connecting  the  two 
bones  inferiorly,  and  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the  pubic  arch. 

The  interosseous  fibi'o-cartilage  unites  the  two  sudiaces  of  the 
pubic  bones,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  intervertebral  substance 
connects  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  It  resembles  the  intervertebral 
substance  also  in  being  composed  of  concentric  layers,  which  are  more 
dense  towards  the  surface  than  near  the  centre.  It  is  broad  in  frx)nt, 
and  narrow  behind.  A  thin  synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  articulation. 

The  obturator  ligament  or  membrane  is  not  a  ligament  of  articula- 
tion, but  simply  a  tendino-fibrous  membrane  stretched  across  the  ob- 
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tmator  foramen.  It  gives  attachment  b j  its  snrfEu^es,  to  the  two  obtu- 
rator muscles  ;  and  leaves  a  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen,  for 
the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

LIGAMENTS   OF  THE   UPPER   EXTREMITV. 

The  Ligatnents  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  articulations  between  the  different  bones ;  they  are,  the 

1.  Stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

2.  Scapulo-ckvicular  articulation. 

3.  Ligaments  of  the  scapula. 

4.  Shoulder  joint. 

5.  Elbow  joint. 

6.  Radio-ulnar  articulation. 

7.  Wrist  joint. 

8.  Articulation  between  the  carpal  bones. 

9.  Carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

10.  Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation. 

11.  Articulation  of  the  phalanges. 

1.  Stemo-clavicular  Articulation. — The  ligaments  of  this  articulation 
are. 

Anterior  stemo-clavicular. 
Posterior  stemo-clavicular, 
Inter-clavicular, 
Costo-clavicular  (rhomboid), 

Interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 
Two  synovial  membranes. 
The  anterior  tterno-clavicular  ligament  is  a  broad    ligamentous 
layer,  covering  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  articulation. 

The  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament  is  a  broad  &sciculas,  cover- 
ing its  posterior  surface. 

The  inter-clavicular  ligament  is  a  cord-like  band  which  crosses  from 
the  extremity  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  upper  border  of  the  stemum. 

The  costo-clavicular  ligament  (rhomboid)  is  a  thick  &8ciculus  of 
fibres,  connecting  the  stemal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib.  It  is  situated  obliquely  between  the  rib  and  the 
under  sur£ace  of  the  clavicle.  'I'he  mpture  of  the  rhomboid  ligament 
in  dislocation  of  the  stemal  end  of  the  clavicle,  gives  rise  to  the  de- 
formity peculiar  to  this  accident 

The  interarticular  Jibro-cartilage  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and 
thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre.  It  is  attached  above,  to  the 
clavicle  ;  and  below,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  ;  and  divides  the 
joint  into  two  cavities,  which  are  lined  by  distinct  synovial  membranes. 
This  cartilage  is  sometimes  pierced  through  its  centre,  and  not  un- 
frequently  absorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  particularly  at  its 
lower  port. 


—  The  tigameaU  of  the  KspuUi 


or  »ciomio-elaT)cular, 
ConccMilaTicukc  (trapetnid  and  emmd), 
iDtetarticular  libro-cartilage, 
Two  ejnovial  membiBiieL 
The  luptTJiTr  aervmio-claviciilar  ligamtnl  it  a  thin  plane  of  librei 
paABiog  between  tlie  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  the  ocromioo,  upon 
the  upper  snifeee  of  the  joint 

The  iiiferitrr  acroiJiio-cliijAculaT  ligament  is  a  thin  plane  situated 
upon  the  under  suT&ce. 

The  roraca-ciavicnlaT  ligatnenl  (Irapetoid,  conoid)  is  a  thick  fasci- 
cnlus  of  ligamentous  Rbres,  passing  obliquely  between  the  base  of  the 
coiacoid  process  and  the  under  surbce  of  the  cUviclef  and  holding  the 
end  of  the  clavicle  in  hnn  connection  with  the  scapula.  When  seen 
from  before^  it  has  a  quadrilateral  form :  hence  it  is  named  trapetoid : 
and,  examined  from  behind,  it  has  a  triangular  fonn,  the  base  being 
upwards  ;  hence  another  name,  conoiA 

The  iattT-aniciitar  SI-ro-ciiTtitagi  is  often  indistinct,  fronl  hafing 
partial  cannections  with  the  Sbro-cattilaginaus  Bar&cea  of  the  two 


*  The  ligamenls  of  the  stenio-claviculai  and  coato-sternal  articula- 
tions. 1 .  The  anterior  >terno-claTiculBr  ligament.  3.  The  inter^Ti- 
cular  ligament.  3.  The  coatO'ChiTiculaT  or  rhomboid  ligament,  seen 
on  both  sides.  4.  The  inter-articulai  Gbro-caitilage,  bronght  into 
view  b;  the  removal  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  hgoments.  5.  The 
anlelior  costo-Btenial  ligaments  of  the  first  and  secoi^  ribs.  > 


txnics  between  wMch  it  ie  placed,  and  not  unfivquently  a1 
tffnftvial  membratui  are  very  delicate. 

3.  The  Proper  ligamenti  of  tlu  Scapula  are,  the 


The  cvraco-aerimiai  tigament  is  a  broad  and  tblck  band,  whicb  ■■ 
attached  to  the  coracoid  and  acrominl  prDceBsea  of  the  scapula,  and 
foims  n  proCei^Tig  uth  over  the  shoulder  joint. 

The  Imnttwrit  or  eatacoid  ligament  is  a  narrov  Guciculna  which 
crosses  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  from  the  base  of 
the  coracoid  process,  aud  converts  it  into  il  tbiamen* 


'  The  ligaments  of  the  scapula  and  shoulder  joint  1.  The  aape- 
rior  Bcramio-clavicnlsr  ligament.  2.  'i  be  coraco-clavicular  ligament. 
3.  The  cDraco-acromial  ligament.  4.  'Jhe  Iransyorae  ligament.  5. 
Ihe  capsuhir  ligament.  6.  The  coraio-bumeral  ligament,  7.  The 
long  tendon^  of  the  biceps  escaping  irom  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
CDtering  the  bicipital  groove. 
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4.  Shoulder  Joint,  ~^T\ie  Bcapulo-Imineial  articulation  is  an  enar- 
throsis,  or  ball  and  socket  joint — its  ligaments  are,  the 

Capsular, 

Coraco-humeial, 

Glenoid. 


Fig,  53.* 


The  capsular  ligament  completely  encircles 
the  articulating  head  of  the  scapula  and  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  and  is  attached  to  the 
neck  of  each  bone.  It  is  thick  above,  where 
resistance  is  most  required,  and  is  strength- 
ened by  the  tendons  of  the  supra-spinatus, 
in&a-spinatUB,  teres  minor,  and  subscapularis 
muscles:  below  it  is  thin  and  loose.  The 
capsule  is  incomplete  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  tendons,  so  that  they  obtain  upon 
their  inner  sur£eu»  a  coyering  of  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

The  coraco-humeral  ligament  is  a  broad 
band  which  descends  obliquely  from  the 
border  of  the  coracoid  process  to  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  su- 
perior and  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

The  glenoid  ligament  is  the  prismoid  band 
of  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  attached  around  the 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  purposes  of 
protecting  its  edges,  and  deepening  its  cavity. 
It  divides  superiorly  into  two  slips  which  are 
continuous  with  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps ; 
hence  the  ligament  is  frequently  described  as 
being  formed  by  the  splitting  of  that  tendon. 
The  cavity  of  the  articulation  is  traversed  by 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  sheath  of  synovial  membrane  in  its 
passage  through  the  joint. 

The  muscles  immediately  surrounding  the 
shoulder  joint  are  the    subscapularis,  supra- 
spinatus,  infraspinatus,  teres  minor,  long  head  of    the  triceps  and 
deltoid ;  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 


*  An  internal  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow  joint.  1.  The 
anterior  ligament.  2.  The  internal  lateral  ligament.  3.  The  orbi- 
cular ligament.  4.  The  oblique  ligament.  5,  The  interosseous  ligar 
ment.  6.  The  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  conceals  the 
posterior  ligament. 


Internal  latenl, 
Eitermd  kteraL 

The  anttrior  Ugament  is  a,  brosil  and  itiiii 
membrajiona  layer,  descending  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  humerus,  immediatetj 
above  the  joint,  to  the  coronoid  proteu  of  the 
ulna  and  orbiniLar  ligament.  I 

The  pmCeriin-  ligament  la  a  broad  and  loose 
fold  pHAfflug  between  the  poeterior  aurfofe  of 
the  bumeme  and  the  anterior  eui&ce  of  the 
baae  of  the  olecisnon. 

The  internal  lattral  ligament  fa  a  thick 
triangular  hiyer,  attached  above,  by  it>  apex, 
to  the  intenul  condyle  of  the  hnmenu  ;  and 
below,  by  Its  expanded  border,  to  the  maigin 
erf*  the  greater  eigmoid  cavity  of  tbe  ulna,  ex> 
tending  &om  tbe  coronoid  proceu  to  the  olb- 

The  titenal  taterat  ligamml  ie  a  strong 
and  narrow  band,  which  d^ceods  from  the  ex" 
temal  condyle  of  tbe  bumema,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  orbicnlai  ligament. 

The  lytiBirial  memhrane  ia  eilenuve,  and  ia 
reflected  from  the  cartilaginous  uir&ce*  of  the  . 

bones  upon  the  inner  surbce  of  the  ligaments. 
It  BurroundB  inferiotly  the  head  of  the  radins, 
and  forma  an  articnlaling  aac  between  it  and 
the  lesser  agmoid  notch. 

The  musdee  iounediately  aurroanding,  and  in  contact  with,  tbe 
'  etltow  joint,  are  the  brachialia  snticua.  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor 
Bublimia  digitonmi,  flexor  car^  nlnaris,  extensor  caipi  radialis  brevier, 
extensor  conunonia  dlgitonimf  extensor  cai^  nlnaiis,  anconeos,  supi- 
UBlor  breiis,  and  trices. 


*  An  external  view  of  the  elbow-joint.  1.  The  hnmenu.  2.  The 
nlna.  3.  Tbe  radiua.  4.  The  external  lateral  ligamenC  inserted  in- 
teriorly into  (5),  the  orbicular  ligament  6.  The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  orbicular  hgament,  spicading  out  at  its  insertion  into  the  uhuu 
7.  The  anterior  ligament,  tcaicely  apparent  in  this  view  of  the  arti- 
culation.   8.  The  posterior  ligament,  thrown  into  folds  by  the  exteo- 
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6.  The  Radio-ulnar  Articvlation, — The  radius  and  ubia  are  firmly 
held  together  by  ligaments  which  are  connected  with  both  extremities 
of  the  bones,  and  with  the  shaft ;  they  are,  the 

Orbicular,  Anterior  inferior, 

Oblique,  Posterior  inferior. 

Interosseous,  Interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Orbicular  ligameid  {annular,  coronarif)  is  a  firm  band  that 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  is  attached  by  each  end  to  the 
extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  It  is  Hned  on  its  inner 
surface  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  gives  attach-' 
ment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  that  articulation. 

The  rupture  of  this  ligament  permits  of  the  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  radius. 

The  oblique  ligament  is  a  narrow  slip  of  ligamentous  fibres,  de- 
scending obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
to  the  side  of  the  radius. 

The  interosseous  ligament  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  ligamentous 
fibres  passing  obliquely  from  the  sharp  ridge  on  the  radius  to  that  on 
the  ulna.  It  is  perforated  at  its  lower  part  for  the  passage  of  the  an- 
terior interosseous  artery.  The  posterior  interosseous  artery  passes 
backwards  between  the  oblique  and  upper  border  of  the  interosseous 
ligament. 

The  anterior  inferior  ligament  is  a  thin  fasciculus  of  fibres,  pass- 
ing transversely  between  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  posterior  inferior  ligament  is  also  thin  and  loose,  and  has  the 
same  disposition  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  interarticular,  or  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  acts  the  part 
of  a  ligament  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 
It  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna,  and  by  its  base  to  the  edge  of  the  radius.  This  fibro- 
cartilage  is  lined  upon  its  upper  surface  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
which  forms  a  duplicature  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  is  called 
the  memhrana  aacciformis.  By  its  lower  surfisice  it  enters  into  the 
articulation  of  the  wrist-joint 

7.  Wrist  Joint. —  The  wrist  is  a  ginglymoid  articulation ;  its  liga- 
ments are^bur  in  number. 

Anterior,  Internal  lateral. 

Posterior,  External  lateral. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  a  broad  membranous  layet,  which  passes 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  radius,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and 
cuneiform  bones. 

The  posterior  ligament,  also  thin  and  loose,  passes  between  the^ 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  semilunar 
and  cuneiform  bones. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  extends  from  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna  to  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bone. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 


The  tyiBviai  meinhrane  of  the 
wrUt  joint  lines  the  under  surfiice 
of  the  ladiuB  and  inlerartieular 
Gbro-tsnilBge  above,  and  the  fint 
low  of  bones  of  the  carpus  belov. 

8.  Articulatiani  beluueii  tht 
Caqial  Sonet.  — These  are  arth- 
rodikl  joints,  with  the  exceptioD 
of  the  conjoined  head  of  the  os 
magnum  and  nndfoim,  which  ii 
received  into  B  cap  formed  by 
the  Bcaphoid,  semilunai,  and  cu- 
neifonn  bones,  and  constitutes 
an  enanhrous.  The  ligaments 
are. 


The  diTtal  HgamtnU  are  ligo- 
mentous  bands,  that  pou  &om 
twne  to  bone  in  every  direction, 
upon  the  doisal  surbce  oi  the 


•  The  ligaments  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  and  hand. 
1.  The  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  2.  The  anterior 
inferior  radio-uliiaj  ligament  3.  The  anterior  Kgament  of  the  wrist 
joint  4.  Ita  eiiemaL  lateral  ligament.  5.  Its  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment. 6.  The  palmar  Ugaments  of  the  carpus.  7.  The  pisifbnn  bone, 
with  its  ligaments.  8.  1  he  ligaments  connecting  the  second  range  of 
carpal  bones  with  the  metacarpal,  and  the  metaciijpal  with  each  other. 
9.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  carpo-metacsrpal  articnlation  of  the 
tJinmb.  10.  Anterior  hgament  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation 
of  the  thumb.     1 1.   One  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  that  articulation. 

12.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
index  finger  ;  these  ligaments  have  been  removed  in  the  other  lingers. 

13.  Lateral  ligaments  of  liie  same  articulation ;  the  corresponding  liga- 
mentsareseen  in  the  otheraiticulations,  14.  Transverse  ligament  con- 
necting the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
gers ;  the  same  ligunent  is  seen  between  the  other  fingers.  1 5.  Anterior 
and  one  lateral  ligament  of  the  phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb. 
IG.  Anterior  and  laleral  ligaments  of  the  phaUngeol  articulations  of  the 
index  finger ;  the  anterior  ligaments  are  removed  in  the  other  fingers. 
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The  palmar  ligaments  are  fasciculi  of  the  same  kind,  having  the 
like  disposition  upon  the  pahnar  sur&ce. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  are  situated  between  the  adjoining  bones 
in  each  range :  in  the  upper  range  they  close  the  upper  part  of  the 
spaces  between  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones ;  in  the 
lower  range  they  connect  the  os  magnum  on  the  one  side  to  the  un- 
ciform, on  the  other  to  the  trapezoides,  and  leave  intervals  through 
which  the  synovial  membrane  is  continued  to  the  bases  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  a  firm  ligamentous  band,  which 
connects  the  bones  of  the  two  sides  of  the  carpus.  It  is  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  trapezium  and  scaphoid,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
unciform  process  of  the  imciforme  and  the  base  of  the  pisiform  bone, 
and  forms  an  arch  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus,  beneath 
which  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  and  median  nerve  pass  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The  articulation  of  the  pisiform  bone  with  the  cuneiform,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  distinct  synovial  membrane,  which  is  protected  by  fasci- 
culi of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  form  a  kind  of  capsule  around  the  joint ; 
they  are  inserted  into  the  cuneiforme,  unciforme,  and  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Synovial  Membranes. — There  are  Jive  synovial  membranes  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  articulations  of  the  carpus : — 

The  first  is  situated  between  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  in- 
terarticular  fibro-cartilage ;  it  is  called  s4icciform,  firom  forming  a 
sacculus  between  the  lateral  articulation  of  the  ulna  with  the  radius. 

The  second  is  situated  between  the  lower  surfiuie  of  the  radius  and 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above^  and  the  first  range  of  bones  of  the 
carpus  below. 

The  third  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the 
wrist ;  it  is  situated  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones,  and  passes 
between  the  bones  of  the  second  range,  to  invest  the  carpal  extremities 
of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers. 

The  fourth  is  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation  of  the  m&- 
tacarped  bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium. 

The  fijth  is  situated  between  the  pisiform  and  cuneiform  bones. 

9.  The  CarpO'metacarpal  Articulation, — The  second  row  of  bones 
of  the  carpus  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  four  fingers 
by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments ;  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  with  the  trapezium  by  a  true  capsular  ligament. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  pass  from  the  second  range  of  carpel  to  the 
metacarpal  bones. 

The  pa/mar  ligaments  are  arranged  upon  the  same  plan  on  the 
palmar  surface. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  synovial 
membrane  of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  thumb  is  one  of  the  three  true  capsular 
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Hgaments  of  the  skeleton ;  the  other  two  being  the  shoulder-joint  and 
hip-joint.    The  articulation  has  a  proper  synovial  rmmtn'ane. 

Fig.  56.* 


The  metacarpal  hones  of  the  four  fingers  are  firmly  connected  at 
their  bases  by  means  of  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  which  extend 
transversely  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  and  by  interosseous  ligaments 
which  pass  between  their  contiguous  surfEices.    Their  lateral  articular 


*  A  diagram  showing  the  disposition  of  the  five  synovial  membranes 
of  the  wrist  joint.  1.  The  sacciform  membrane.  2.  The  second 
synovial  membrane. '  3,  3.  The  third,  or  large  synovial  membrane. 
4.  The  synovial  membrane  between  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  cunei- 
foime.  5.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  metacarpal  articulation  of  the 
thumb.  6.  The  lower  extranity  of  the  radius.  7.  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  ulna.  8.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  S.  The  scaphoid 
bone.  L,  The  semilunare.  C.  The  cuneiforme;  the  interosseous 
ligaments  are  seen  passing  between  these  three  bones  and  separating 
the  articulation  of  the  wrist  (2)  firom  the  articulation  of  the  carpal 
bones  (3).  P.  The  pisiforme.  T,  The  trapezium.  T*.  The  trape- 
soides.  M.  The  os  magnum.  U.  The  unciforme;  interosseous 
ligaments  are  seen  connecting  the  os  magnum  with  the  trapezoides 
and  unciforme.  9.  The  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
10, 10.  The  bases  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones. 
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&cets  are  lined  by  a  reflection  of  the  great  synovial  membrane  of  the 
two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

10.  Metacarpo-phalangeal  Articulation, — The  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal  articulation  is  a  ginglymoid  joint:  its  ligaments  are  four  in 
number. 

Anterior, 
Two  lateral. 
Transverse. 

The  anterior  ligaments  are  thick  and  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  form 
part  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  joints. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  narrow  fasciculi,  holding  the  bones 
together  at  each  side. 

The  transverse  ligaments  are  strong  ligamentous  bands  passing 
between  the  anterior  ligaments,  and  connecting  together  the  heads  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  four  fingers. 

The  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  over  the  back  of  the  fingers 
takes  the  place  of  a  posterior  ligament. 

11.  Articulation  of  the  Phalanges. — These  articulations  are  gingly- 
moid joints :  they  are  formed  by  three  ligaments. 

Anterior, 
Two  lateral. 
The  anterior  ligament  is  firm  and  fibro-cartilaginous. 
The  lateral  ligaments  are  very  strong  ;  they  are  the  principal  bond 
of  connection  between  the  bones. 

The  extensor  tendon  takes  the  place  and  performs  the  office  of  a 
posterior  ligament 

LIGAMENTS   OF   THE   LOWER   EXTREMITY. 

The  ligaments  of  the  lower  extremity,  like  those  of  the  upper,  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  joints  to  which  they  belong ;  they 
are,  the 

1.  Hip  joint. 

2.  Knee  joint. 

3.  Articulation  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

4.  Ankle  joint. 

5.  Articulation  of  the  tarsal  bones. 

6.  Tarso-metatarsal  articulation. 

7.  Metatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 

8.  Articulation  of  the  phalanges. 

I.  Hip  Joint. — The  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the 
acetabulum  constitutes  an  enarthrosis,  or  ball  and  socket  joint.  Its 
ligaments  aiejive  in  number  ;  viz. 

Capsular,  Cotyloid, 

Ilio-femoFEd,  Transverse. 

Teres, 
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The  capsular  ligament  (fig.  49,  8)  is  a  strong  ligamentous  capsule, 
embracing  the  acetabulum  superiorly,  and  inferiorly  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and  connecting  the  two  bones  firmly  together.  It  is  much 
thicker  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  joint,  where  more  resistance  is 
required,  than  upon  the  under  part,  and  extends  farther  upon  the 
neck  of  the  femur  on  the  anterior  wid  superior  than  on  the  posterior 
and  inferior  side. 

The  ilio-femoral  ligament  (fig.  49,  9)  is  an  accessory  band,  which 
descends  fit)m  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the 
base  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  strengthens  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  capsular  ligament. 

The  ligamentum  teres  (fig.  50,  7),  triangular  in  shape,  is  attached 
by  its  base  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  of  the  acetabulum,  and  by  a 
rounded  apex  into  the  depression  just  below  the  middle  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.  It  is  formed  by  a  &,sciculus  of  fibres  of  yariable  size, 
surrounded  by  synovial  membrane  ;  sometimes  the  synovial  mem- 
brane alone  exists,  or  the  ligament  is  wholly  absent. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  (fig.  50,  6)  is  a  prismoid  cord  of  fibre- 
cartilage,  attached  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  serving 
to  deepen  the  cavity  and  protect  its  edges. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  strong  fasciculus  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
continuous  with  the  cotyloid  ligament,  and  extended  across  the  notch 
in  the  acetabulum.  It  converts  the  notch  into  a  foramen,  through 
which  the  articular  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  and  obturator 
arteries  enter  the  joint. 

The  fossa  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  is  filled  by  a  mass  of 
&t,  covered  with  s3rnovial  membrane,  which  serves  as  an  elastic 
cushion  to  the  head  of  the  bone  during  its  movements.  This  was 
considered  by  Havers  as  the  synovial  gland. 

The  synornal  membrane  is  extensive  ;  it  invests  the  head  of  the 
femur,  and  is  continued  around  the  ligamentum  teres  into  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

The  muscles  immediately  surrounding  and  in  contact  with  the 
bip-joint  are  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  rectus,  gluteus  minimus,  pyri- 
formis,  gemellus  superior,  obturator  intemus,  gemellus  inferior,  and 
obturator  extemus. 

2.  Knee  Joint, — The  knee  is  a  ginglymoid  articulation  of  large  size, 
and  is  provided .  with  numerous  ligaments ;  they  are  thirteen  in 
plumber. 

Anterior  or  ligamentum  patellae. 

Posterior  or  ligamentum  posticum  Winslowii, 

Internal  latered. 

Two  external  lateral. 

Anterior  or  ^external  crucial. 

Posterior  or  internal  crucial. 

Transverse, 
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Fig.  57.* 


Two  coronaiy, 

Ligamentum  macoBum,  Xf^t^g 
Ligamenta  alaria,  y 

Two  Bemilunar  fibro-cartilages, 
Synovial  membrane. 

The  Jive  first  are  external  to  the  articulation  ;  the  five  next  are 
internal  to  the  articulation  ;  the  three  remaining  are  mere  folds  of 
synovial  membrane,  and  have  no  title  to  the  name  of  ligaments.  In 
addition  to  the  ligaments,  there  are  two  fibro-cartilages,  which  are 
sometimes  very  erroneously  considered  among  the  ligaments ;  and  a 
synovial  membrane,  which  is  still  more  improperly  named  the  capsular 
ligament. 

The  anteri^rr  ligament,  or  ligamentum 
patella,  is  the  prolongation  of  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  down- 
wards to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  ligament ;  and,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  that  the  patella  is  simply  a 
sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscles  for  the  defence  of  the 
front  of  the  knee  joint,  it  has  no  title  to 
consideration,  either  as  a  ligament  of  the 
knee  joint  or  a  ligament  of  the  patella. 

A  small  bursa  mucosa  is  situated  be- 
tween the  ^ligamentum  patellse,  near  to  its 
insertion,  and  the  firont  of  the  tibia,  and 
another  of  larger  size  is  placed  between  the 
patella  and  the  fiuscia  lata,  which  extends 
over  its  anterior  sur£ace. 

The  posterior  ligament  —  ligamentum 
posticum  Winslowii,f—~iB  a  broad  band  of 
ligamentous  fibres,  passing  obliquely  across 

the  back  part  of  the  knee  joint,  fix)m  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner 

tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  space  between  the  two  condyles  of  the 

.  femur.    It  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  ascending  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the 


*  The  anterior  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  joint.  1.  The 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg.    2.  The  patella. 

3.  The  anterior  ligament,  or  ligamentum  patellae,  near  its  insertion. 

4,  4.  The  synovial  membrane.  5.  The  internal  lateral  ligament.  6. 
The  long  external  lateral  ligament.  7.  The  anterior  superior  tibio- 
fibular ligament. 

*t*  In  a  recent  dissection  in  Sydenham  College,  Mr.  Joseph  Chap- 
man observed  a  small  fleshy  muscle,  connected  by  one  extremity  with 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted  by  the  other  into  this 
ligament. 


passage  of  luranchss  of 

The  intenvit  lateral  ugamenc  le  a  rtg,  an.' 

broad  aai  tiapraoid  layer  of  ligamen- 
tooa  fibres,  attached  above  to  the  t\y- 
bei<c1e  on  tbe  internal  condyle  of  the 
feniur,  and  below  to  the  side  of  the 
inner  tuberosil;  of  the  tibie.  It  ii 
crossed  at  its  lower  part  by  tbe 
tendons  of  tbe  inner  hamstring,  and 
eoTers  in  the  anterior  slip  of  the  semi- 
raembianosas  tendon  and  the  inferior 
internal  articular  artery.  ' 

Eittmal  Lueral  ligamtnU.  —  Tbe 
hng  external  lateral  ligament  is  a 
strong  rounded  cord,  whicb  descends 
from  the  tubercle  upon  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  to  tbe  head  of  the 
fibula.  Tbe  ihort  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  an  irregalar  &8ciculus,  situated 
behind  the  prrcedmg,  arising  from  the 
externa]  condyle  near  the  origin  of  the 

head  of  tbe  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  inserted  into  tbe  posterior  part 
of  the  bead  irf  the  fibula.  It  is  firmly  connected  with  the  extranftl 
■eaiilimai  &bro-cartilage,  and  appears  principally  intended  to  connect 
that  cartilage  with  the  fibuhk  The  long  external  lateral  ligament  ii 
covered  in  by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  has  passing  beneath  it 
tlie  tendon  <tf  origin  of  the  poplitens  muscle,  Bad  the  in&iior  external 
articular  artery. 

The  tme  ligaments  utlhin  thi  joint  are  the  cradal,  traniferse,  and 
eoronai;. 

The  antfriar,  or  aternal  erueiat  Ugamml,  arises  from  the  depres- 
oiOD  npon  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  spinous  process,  and 
passes  upwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  tbe  inner  surface 
of  the  ooter  condyle  of  the  femur,  as  ^  as  its  posterior  border. 

The  posterior,  or  internal  cracial  ligament,  arises  from  tbe  depres- 

*  A  posterior  view  of  the  ligaments  of  tbe  knee  joint.  I.  The 
ligantentmn  posUcom  Winslowii,  partly  derived  Abb-  3,  The  tendon 
of  tbe  semi-membranous  muscle  cat  short.  3.  Tbe  process  of  the 
tendon  which  spreads  out  in  the  fesda  of  the  poplitens  muscle.  4. 
The  [oocew  whicb  is  sent  inwards  beneath  the  intcmal  lateral  liga- 
menC  5.  Tbe  posterior  margin  of  the  internal  lateral  ligamenL  6. 
The  long  external  lateral  ligament.  7.  The  short  external  lateral 
liguoent.  8.  The  tendon  of  tbe  popliteus  muscle  cut  short.  9.  The 
postoior  niperiot  tibio-Gbular  ligament. 


>ian  apan  the  head  of  the  tibia,  behind  the  t^ao 
posses  upwards  and  tbrwarda   to  be  in- 
serted   into    the  inner    condyle    of   the  Fi, 
femur. 

The  IraiFiMTie  tigamtnt  is  a  Bmall  slip 
of  fibres  which  eitends  tranaverselj  from 
the  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage,  near 
ita  anterioi  eitremitjr ,  to  tlie  anterior  cid- 
vexit;  of  tlie  internal  cartilage. 

The  coronary  ligaments  are  the  short 
fibres  by  which  the  convei  borders  of  the 


snrronnding  the  joint 

The  amilunBT  JUiTo-cuniliigta  me  two 
felciform  plates  of  fibro-cartilage,  situated 
around  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  aerrCng  to  deepen  the  snrfece  of  arti- 
culation for  the  condyles  of  Che  femur. 
They  are  thick  along  their  convex  bnrder, 
and  thin  and  sharp  along  the  concave 
edge. 

The  internal  Kmilunar  fihro-cuTtilage  forms  an  oval  cup  for  the 
reception  of  the  internal  condyle  ;  it  is  connected  by  ila  convex  border 
to  Ue  head  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  internal  and  posterior  ligaments, 
by  means  of  its  coronary  ligament ;  and  by  ita  two  extremities  ia 
linnty  implanted  into  the  depressions  in  front  and  behind  the  Bpinons 
process.  The  tileraat  lemitunar  fibni-carlilagt  honnda  a  circular 
fossa  for  the  external  condyle ;  it  is  connected  by  its  convex  border 
with  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  external  and  posterior  ligaments,  by 

Mrted  into  the  depression  between  the  two  projection!  which  con- 


•  The  right  knee  joint  hud  open  trora  the  front,  in  order  to  show 
-the  intetnal  ligaments.  1.  The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  femur  with  its  two  condyles  ;  the  figure  S  rests  upon 
the  external  ;  the  figure  .1  upon  the  internal  condyle.  2.  Theanterior 
crucial  ligament.  3.  The  posterior  crucial  ligament  \.  The  trans- 
verae  ligament.  S.  The  attachment  of  the  ligamcntum  mucosum,  the 
rest  has  been  removed.  6.  The  internal  semilunar  fihro-cartilage, 
7.  The  external  fibro-cortilage.  8.  A  part  of  the  ligaraentum  patellre 
turned  down.  9.  The  bursa,  situated  between  the  ligamentum  pateQse 
and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  it  has  been  hud  open.  10.  The  anterior 
superior  tibio-fibular  ligament.  II.  The  upper  part  of  the  inler- 
OBseous  membiane,  the  opening  above  this  mcmbronB  is  far  the  passage 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.     - 


tHtnte  the  Bpinona  proceM  of  the  tibia. 
Tile  two  eitiemitiea  of  tlie  eit«mBl 
canilage  being  inserted  into  ttie  Bama 
fiwsB,  form  ^OBt  a  cwmplete  circle, 
and  the  cartilage  being  somewbaC 
broader  than  the  internal,  nearly 
covera  the  articular  mir&ce  of  the 
tibia.  The  citemal  semilunar  fibro-  . 
cartilage  beaides  giving  off  a  faKi- 
euluB  from  its  anterior  border  to  con- 
atitute  the  transTeree  ligament,  i> 
continuous  b  J  some  of  its  fibres  with 
the  citrcmity  of  the  anttrior  crucial 
ligament ;  poalerlorly  it  divides  into 
three  sUps,  one,  a  strong  cord,  ai- 
cends  obliquely  forwards  and  ia  lit- 
(erled  inti>  the  anterior  part  of  the 
inner  condyle  in  front  of  the  poate- 
rior  crucial  ligament ;  another  is  the 
feaciculus  of  inaertien  rata  the  foaia 
oftheapinous  process;  and  the  third, 
of  uaall  aiie,  ia  continuous  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  anterior  crncial 


'  *  A  lon^tudinal  section  of  the  right  knee  joint,  ahowing  the  re- 
flertioQB  of  its  sjnovial  membrane.  1.  The  cancellona  structure  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur.  2.  The  tendon  of  the  eitenaor  mutclea  of 
the  leg.  3.  The  patella.  4.  The  ligameneum  palelte.  5.  The  can- 
cellous etructure  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  .  6.  A  buna  situated 
between  the  ligwientum  patella  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  7.  The 
maas  of  fat  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  beiow  the  patella. 
*  *  The  synnvla]  membrane.  8.  The  pouch  of  synovial  membrane 
which  aacenda  between  the  tendon  of  tlie  extensor  musclea  of  the  leg, 
and  the  front  of  ihe  lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  9.  One  of  the 
alar  ligaments  ;  the  other  has  been  removed  by  the  section.  I D.  The 
ligamentum  mncosum  left  entire  ;  the  section  being  made  to  its  inner 
side.  11.  The  anterior  or  internal  crucial  ligament  12.  The 
poalerior  Ugament.  The  scheme  of  the  aj-novial  membiane  which  ia 
'  here  presented  to  the  stiident,  ia  divcaled  of  all  unneceBsary  complica- 
tions. It  may  be  traced  from  the  sacculua  (at  B),  along  the  inner 
Burfiice  of  the  patella  ;  then  over  the  adipose  mass  from  which  it 
throws  off  the  mucous  ligament  (10)  ;  then  over  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
forming  a  sheath  to  the  crucial  ligaments  ;  then  upwards  along  the 
posterior  Ugament  and  condyles  of  Ihe  femur,  to  the  aacculnt  tiom 
.whence  its  emmination  comioencBd. 
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The  ligamentum  mucotum  is  a  slender  conical  process  of  synovial 
membrane  enclosing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres  which  proceed  from  the 
transverse  ligament.  It  is  connected  by  its  apex,  with  the  anterior 
>art  of  the  condyloid  notch,  and  by  its  base  is  lost  in  the  mass  of  ht 
which  projects  into  the  joint  beneath  the  patella. 

The  aiar  ligaments  are  two  fringed  folds  of  synovial  membrane, 
extending  from  the  ligamentum  nmcosom,  along  the  edges  of  the  mass 
of  fat  to  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  is  by  fiu*  the  most  eztenr* 
sive  in  the  skeleton.  It  invests  the  cartilaginous  sur&ces  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  inner  sur£Eice  of 
the  patella  ;  it  covers  both  surfiices  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages, 
and  is  reflected  upon  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  upon  the  inner  sur&oe 
of  the  ligaments  which  form  the  drcnmference  of  the  joint.  On  each 
side  of  the  patella,  it  lines  the  tendinous  aponeuroses  of  the  vastus 
intemus  and  vastus  extemus  muscles,  and  forms  a  pouch  of  consider* 
able  size  between  the  extensor  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  fiemiir.  It 
also  forms  the  folds  in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  called  ^  ligamentum 
mucosum,'^  and  ^  ligamenta  alaria.^'  The  superior  pouch  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  supported  and  raised  during  the  movements  of  the 
limb  by  a  small  muscle,  the  subcrureus,  which  is  inserted  into  it 

Beneath  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  synovial  membrane  is  a 
considerable  mass  of  &t,  which  presses  the  membrane  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  joint,  and  occupies  the  fossa  between  the  two  condyles. 

Besides  the  proper  ligaments  of  the  articulation,  the  joint  is  pro- 
tected on  its  anterior  part  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  is  thicker  upon  the 
outer  than  upon  the  inner  side,  by  a  tendinous  expansion  frt)m  the 
vastus  intemus,  and  by  some  scattered  ligamentous  fibres  which  are 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

3.  Articulation  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula, — The  tibia  and 
fibula  are  held  firmly  connected  by  means  of  seven  ligaments,  viz. 

Anterior,   >  -, 
PoBterio;,  l'^''^ 

Interosseous  membrane, 
Interosseous  inferior. 

Anterior,   ^,  , 
Posterior,  l^^^"^' 
Transverse. 

The  anterior  superior  ligament  is  a  strong  fasciculus  passing 
obliquely  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  posterior  superior  ligament  is  disposed  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  articulation.  . 

The  interosseous  membrane  or  superior  interosseous  ligament  ia  a 
broad  layer  of  ligamentous  fibres  passing  obliquely  downwards  and 
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cmtirarilB,  from  the  eiaip  lidge  on  the  tilua,  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
fibula.  TheiB  is  an  opening  in  its  oppec  patt,  through  which  the  «n- 
teriar  tibial  wtery  takes  iU  eonrse  ionntnb  to  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  leg,  and  another  near  its  lawei  third  for  the  anterior  penned 

The  infmor  tnUnutwiu  ligament  consislB  of  short  and  strong 
fibres,  which  hold  the  bones  fimdy  together  inferiorly,  wheie  they  are 

The  anlcrwr  tn/erinr  jigimml  is  a  broad  &soiciiIua  that  passes 
obliquely  acmas  ^e  anterior  aspect  of  the  articulation  of  the  two 
bones,  at  their  inferior  eitremity. 

The  pouerior  inferwr  ligamtnt  (fig.  63.  2)  is  a  nmilai  band  upon 
the  posterior  surfoce  of  the  articulation. 

The  traitsBertt  ligameat  (fig.  63.  3}  is  a  narrow  band  of  ligamen- 
tooa  fibres,  continuous  with  the  preceding  and  passing  tiansTersely 
across  the  bade  of  the  ankle  joint  between  the  two  malteoU. 

4.  AnkUjoiM. — The  ankle  is  a  ginglymoid  articnlation,  its  liga- 
ments are  three  in  number  : — 

Anterior, 
Internal  lateral. 
External  latersL 

Theonltriin-iigBmCTt  is  ft  thin  Fig.  61, 

membnuioae  layer,  passing  bom  the 
margin  of  Che  tibia  to  the  astragalus 
in  nont  of  the  articular  sur&ce. 

The  intttnat  latiral  lif-amtnt, 
or  diltoid,  is  a  triangular  layer  of 
fibres,  attached  superiorly  by  its 
apei  to  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
inierioriy  by  an  eipanded  base  to 
the  aatiBgalua  and  es  calcis. 

The  eilemal  taltral  li^m«nC 
consists  of  three  strong  fiiscicuii, 
which  proceed  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  eitemal  malleolus,  and  di- 
verge in  three  diferent  directions. 
The  anttrior^iucicului  passes  ^in^ 


*  An  internal  Tiew  of  the  ankle  joint.  1.  The  internal  malleolus 
t^  the  tibia.  3,  S.  Put  of  the  astragalus ;  the  rest  is  concealed  by  the 
Gganents.  3.  The  os  calds.  4.  The  scaphoid  bone.  5.  The  inter- 
■  Tial  euneifbrm  bone.  6.  The  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligamenL 
7.  The  aiiterior  ligament,  a.  The  tendo  Achilbs ;  a  small  bursa  is 
seen  interposed  between  this  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
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wurrJi,  and  it  atlacbed  to  the  aslragaluB  ;  the  poiUriiir,  baclwardsv 
nnd  i>  connected  with  the  tutragaluB  posl«rior]y  ;  and  the  middle, 
longer  than  the  other  two,  desceada  lo  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  09  calciB. 

"  It  is  the  strong  union  of  this  bone,"  saya  Sir  Astlev  Cooper, 
with  the  tarsal  bones  b)'  means  of  the  external  lateral  ligamentB, 
"  which  leads  to  its  being  more  frequently  fractured  than  dis- 
located." 

Fig.S-i.' 


The  S^nmial  mtmbrane  inveBts 
the  cartilaginous  surlacesaf  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  sending  a  dupUcsture 
upwards  between  their  lower  ends  ■, 
and  the  upper  aur&ce  and  two  sides 
of  the  astragalus.  It  is  then  re- 
flected upon  the  anterior  and  laieial 
ligaments,  and  upon  the  transverse 
lioainenl  posteriorly. 

5.  Atliculatiim  «f  thi  Tartal 
amet.—The  licaments  which  con- 
nect the  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus 
to  each  other  ale  of  three  kinds, — 

Plantar, 
Tateroflseous. 
The  dorsal  ligaments    are     small  flattened  Iksciculi,    which  pai 
from  each  bone  to  aJl  the  neighbouring  bones  with  which  it  anicu 

The  piordr  ligamenti  have  the  same  dispoMlion  on  the  plaali 
Eur&ce  of  the  fool ;  three  of  them,  however,  are  of  iaige  size  an 
bare  especial  names,  viz.  the 

Calcaneo-scaphoid, 
Long  calcaneo-cuboid. 
Short  calcaneo-cuboid. 
The  Calcanto^cafhoid  ligamint  is  a  broad  and  hbrD-cortila^ou 


•  An  eilemal  view  of  the  ankle  joint.  I.  The  tibia.  2.  The 
eitemal  malleolus  of  the  fibula.  3,  3.  The  astiagaluB.  i.  The  os 
calcis.  6.  The  cuboid  bune.  6.  The  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  ei- 
temal lateral  ligament  attached  to  the  astragalus.  7.  Its  middle  &a- 
ciculus,  attached  to  the  os  calcis.  8.  Its  posterior  &«iculDs,  attached 
to  the  astisgalus.    9.  The  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle. 
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band  of  ligament  which  passee  forwaidg,  (rom  f {,,  gj  * 

ih^  anteriar  border  of  the  oa  calcia  to  the  edge 
of  the  scaphoid  bone.  In  addition  to  connect- 
ing the  OS  calcis  and  Bc^h(»d,  it  BuppnrtB  the 
aatragalas,  and  forme  part  uf  the  cavit;  ui  which. 
its  ronnded  head  is  received.  It  is  Uned 
upon  ita  upper  sur&ce  by  the  synovial  mem- 
biane  of  the  aatiagalo-Bcaphoid  articulation. 

The  long  culcaaen-cuboid,  or  ligamfntum 
long^m  plantr^  is  a  long  band  of  Ijgamenloua 
Abrea,  which  proceeds  Irom  the  under  surface  of 
the  OB  calda  to  the  rough  anriace  on  the  under 
part  of  the  cuboid  bone,  its  fibres  being  con- 
linned  onwarda  to  the  bases  of  the  thi^  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bonea. 

It  forms  the  interior  boundary  of  a  canal  in 
the  cuboid  bone,  through  which  the  tendon  of 
the  peroneua  longus  passes  to  its  insertion  into 
the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  loe. 

The  ikoTt  catcaneo-cijiHiid,  or  lisamentum  hrevt  jiLiutie,  is  situated 
beneath  the  long  plantar  ligament ;  it  is  broad  and  extensive,  and 
tics  the  under  auifecea  of  the  oa  calcis  and  cuboid  bones  firmly  to- 
gether. 

The  mtensieous  (igomenli  are  short  and  strong  ligamentous  fibres 
Nluated  between  the  adjoining  bones,  and  attached  to  all  their  rough 
BHr&ces.  One  of  these,  the  calcanfo-astragatoid,  is  lodged  in  the 
groove  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  oa  calcis,  and  the  lower  of  the 
astragalus.  It  is  laige  and  very  slroi^,  and  serves  to  unite  the 
calcis  and  aati^alus  solidly  leather. 

6.  Tarsa-mtlatarsal  JrlicuiolioB.— The  ligaments  of  this  articula- 

Dorsal, 
Plantar, 
InleroBseous. 

The  dorsal  li^ameaU  connect  the  metatarsal  to  the  tarsal  bones, 
and  the  metatarsal  bones  with  each  other. 

The  pfuHlar  llgBtainls  have  the  same  disposition  on  the  plantar 


*  A  posterior  view  of  the  ankle  joint  1.  The  lower  part  of  the 
interosseous  membrane.  1.  The  posterior  inferior  ligament  connecting 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  3.  The  tiansverse  ligament.  4.  The  intemtu 
lateial  ligament  5,  The  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral 
bgamenl.  6.  The  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  hgament. 
7.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle  joint    6.  The  os  calcis. 
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The  iaUrattami  ligataeats    axe  sitnBled  Fig.  6i.' 

betwsea  the  basei  of  the  metatarsal  bonea 
of  the  four  lesui  toet,  and  also  between  the 
base  of  the  second  metatanal  bone,  and 
the  internal  and  eictemal  cuneiform  bonee. 

The  meCataisal  bone  of  the  great  toe  has 
a  distinct  synovial  membranep 

The  mecatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe  is 
implanted  by  its  base  between  the  internal 
and  external  cnneifbrm  bones.  This  dis- 
posilion  must  be  recollected  in  amputation 
at  the  tarso-metataisal  aiticaUtioTU 

7.  MtlalUfto-phiilaBgtai  ArlicaiaHim, — 
The  ligaments  of  this  articutation,  like  those 
of  the  articulation  belveen  the  first  pha- 
langes and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand,  are. 
Anterior  or  plantar. 
Two  lateral. 
Transverse. 

The  anlerim-  nr  plantar  Ugamtnti  an    ,  u 

thick  and  fibro-outilaginoas,  and  brm  part 
of  the  articulating  surbce  of  the  joint. 

The  lattral  tigameals  are  short  and 
very  strong,  and  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  joint*. 

The  tranmtTit  ligamenls  arc  strong  band*, 
which  pass  transveraely  between  the  anterior  ligaments. 

The  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  suppUes  Ae  place  of  a  dorsal 
ligament. 

B.  Artieuiatim  if  the  Phulatigtt. — The  ligaments  of  the  phalanges 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fingers,  and  have  the  same  disposition  ; 
they  are,  therefore. 


'  The  ligaments  of  the  sale  of  the  foot  1.  The  os  cakis.  2.  The 
astragalns.  3.  The  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  4.  The  long 
(ohaneo-cnboid  ligament.  5.  Part  of  the  short  cakaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ment 6.  The  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  7-  The  phuitar  tarsal 
ligaments.  B,  B.  The  tendon  of  the  peraneus  lengus  mnscle.  9,  9. 
Plantar  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments.  10.  Plantar  IJ^gament  of  the  me- 
tatarso-phalaogeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  ;  the  same  ligament  ia 
seen  upon  the  other  toes.  II.  Lateral  Ugaments  of  the  metotarso- 
pbalai^eal  articnla^on.  12.  Transverse  ligament.  13.  The  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  phalanges  of  the  great  toe  ;  the  same  ligaments  are 
seen  npm  the  other  tees. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  MUSCLES. 

Muscles  are  the  moving  organs  of  the  animal  frame,  they  consti- 
tute by  their  size  and  number  the  great  bulk  of  the  body,  upon  which 
they  bestow  form  and  symmetry.  In  the  limbs  they  are  situated 
around  the  bones  which  they  invest  and  defend,  and  they  form  to 
some  of  the  joints  a  princip^  protection.  In  the  trunk  they  are 
spread  out  to  enclose  cavities,  and  constitute  a  defensive  wall  capable 
of  yielding  to  internal  pressure,  and  again  returning  to  its  original 
form. 

Their  colour  presents  the  deep  red  which  is  characteristic  of  flesh, 
and  their  form  is  variously  modified,  to  execute  the  varied  range  of 
movements  which  they  are  required  to  effect. 

Muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  fibres  placed  side  by 
side,  and  supported  and  held  together  by  a  delicate  web  of  cellular 
tissue  ;  so,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  muscular  substance, 
we  should  have  remaining  a  beautiful  cellular  frame  work,  possessing 
the  exact  form  and  size  of  the  muscle  without  its  colour  and  solidity. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  the  organ  the  muscular  fibre  ceases,  and  the 
cellular  structure  becomes  aggregated  and  modified,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  those  glistening  fibres  and  cords  by  which  the  muscle  is  tied  to  the 
sur&ce  of  bone,  and  which  are  called  tendons.  Almost  every  muscle 
in  the  body  is  connected  with  bone,  either  by  tendinous  fibres,  or  by 
an  aggregation  of  those  fibres  constituting  a  tendon,  and  the  union  is 
so  firm,  that  under  extreme  violence,  the  bone  itself  rather  breaks 
than  permits  of  the  separation  of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment.  In 
the  broad  muscles  the  tendon  is  spread  so  as  to  form  an  expansion, 
called  aponeurosis  («fr0,  longe;  »t3^o»*  nervus — a  nerve  widely  spread 
out). 

Muscles  present  various  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres  in  relation  to  the  tendinous  structure.  Sometimes  they  are 
completely  longitudinal,  and  terminate  at  each  extremity  in  tendon, 
the  entire  muscle  being  fusiform  in  its  shape ;  in  other  situations 


*  The  ancients  named  all  the  white  fibres  of  the  body  vtu^a,  the 
term  has  since  been  limited  to  the  nerves. 
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they  are  disposed  like  the  rays  of  a  £an,  converging  to  a  tendinous 
point,  as  the  temporal,  pectoral,  glutei,  &c.,  and  constitute  a  radiate 
muscle.  Again,  they  are  penniform,  converging  like  the  plumes  of  a 
pen  to  one  side  of  a  tendon  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
muscle  as  in  the  peronei,  or  hipenniform,  convei^ng  to  both  sides  of 
the  tendon.  In  other  muscles  the  fibres  pass  obliquely  from  the 
surfia,ce  of  a  tendinous  expansion  spread  out  on  one  side,  to  that  of  an- 
other extended  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in  the  semimembranosus  ;  or, 
they  are  composed  of  penniform  or  bipenniform  fasciculi  as  in  the  del- 
toid, and  constitute  a  compound  muscle. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  muscles  is  defective  and  confused,  and  is 
generally  derived  from  some  prominent  character  which  each  muscle 
presents  ;  thus,  some  are  named  from  their  situation,  as  the  tibialis, 
peroneus  ;  others  from  their  uses,  as  the  flexors,  extensors,  adductors, 
abductors,  levators,  tensors,  &c.  Some  again  from  their  form,  as  the 
trapezius,  triangularis,  deltoid,  &c.  ;  and  others  from  their  direction, 
as  the  rectus,  obliquus,  transversalis,  &c.  Some  have  received  names 
expressive  of  their  attachments,  as  the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-hyoid, 
&c. ;  and  others  of  their  divisions,  as  the  biceps,  triceps,  digastricus, 
complexus,  &c. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle  we  express  its  attachment  by  the 
words  origin  and  insertion  ;  the  term  origin  is  generally  applied  to  the 
more  fixed  or  central  attachment,  or  to  the  point  towards  which  the 
motion  is  directed,  while  ijisertum  is  assigned  to  the  more  moveable 
point,  or  to  that  most  distant  from  the  centre  ;  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  principle,  and  as  many  muscles  pull  equally  by 
both  extremities  ;  the  use  of  such  terms  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
arbitrary. 

In  structure,  muscle  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  of  variable  size 
called  fesciculi,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  cellular  membranous  investment 
or  sheath  which  is  continuous  with  the  cellular  frame  work  of  the 
fibres.  Eaxih  fasciculus  is  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  bundles, 
and  these  of  single  fibres,  which,  from  their  minute  size  and  independ' 
ent  appearance  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ultimate 
fibres.  The  ultimate  Jihre  is  found  by  microscopic  investigation,  to  be 
itself  made  up  of  a  number  of  ultimate  fibrils  enclosed  in  a  delicate 
sheath  or  myolema.  Two  kinds  of  ultimate  muscular  fibres  exist 
in  the  animal  economy,  viz.,  that  of  voluntary  or  animal  life,  and  that 
of  involuntary  or  organic  life. 

The  fibre  of  animal  Ife  is  recognised  from  being  marked  by  trana- 
verse  and  slightly  waving  striae  ;  while  i\\e  fibre  of  organic  life  is 
known  by  the  negative  character  of  an  absence  of  transverse  striae— 

The  ultimate  fibrils  are  minute,  beaded  or  varicose  filaments  in  the 
fibre  of  animal  life,  and  cylindrical  and  uniform  in  the  organic  fibre. 

Muscles  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, to  which  may  be  added  as  an  intermediate  and  connecting  link, 
the  muscle  of  the  vascular  system,  the  heart. 
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The  voluntarxf  or  system  of  animal  life  is  developed  from  the  ex- 
ternal or  serous  layer  of  the  genninal  membrane,  and  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  trunk.  The  involuntartf 
or  organic  system  is  developed  from  the  internal  or  mucous  layer,  and 
constitutes  the  thin  muscular  structure  of  the  intestinal  canal,  bladder, 
and  internal  organs  of  generation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  oesophagus,  and  near  its  termination  in  the 
rectum,  the  muscular  coat  is  formed  by  a  blending  of  the  fibres  of  both 
classes.  The  heart  is  developed  from  the  middle,  or  vascular  layer  of 
the  germinal  membrane;  and  although  involuntary  in  its  action,  is  com- 
posed of  ultimate  fibres  having  the  transverse  striae  of  the  muscles  of 
animal  life. 

The  muscles  may  be  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  body  into.  1.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck.  2.  Those  of  the 
trunk.  3.  Those  of  the  upper  extremity.  4.  Those  of  the  lower 
extremity. 


1.   MUSCLES   OF   THE   HEAD   AND    NECK. 

The  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  those 
of  the  head  and  face,  and  those  of  the  neck. 

Muscles  of  the  Head  and  Face.  — These  muscles  may  be  divided 
into  groups  corresponding  with  the  natural  regions  of  the  head  and 
hce  ;  the  groups  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  — 

1.  Cranial  group,  5.  Superior  labial  group, 

2.  Orbital  group,  6.  Inferior  labial  group, 

3.  Ocular  group,  7.  Maxillary  group, 
4»  Nasal  group,  8.  Auricular  group. 

The  muscles  of  each  of  these  groups  may  be  thus  arranged — 

1.  Cranial  group.  4.  Nasal  group. 
Occipito-frontalis.  Pyramidalis  nasi, 

2.  Orbital  group.  Compressor  nasL   ' 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  5.  Superior  labial  group. 
Comigator  supercilii,  (Orbicularis  oris). 

Tensor  tarsi.  Levator    labii    superioris  alaeque 

3.  Ocular  group.  nasi, 

Levator  palpebrse  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

Rectus  superior,  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Rectus  inferior,  Zygomaticus  major. 

Rectus  intemus,  Zygomaticus  minor. 

Rectus  extemus.  Depressor  labii  superioris  alseque 

Obliquus  superior,  nasi. 

Obliquus  inferior. 
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6.  Inferior  labial  group.  Buccinator, 
(Orbicularis  oris),*  Pterygoideus  eztemus. 
Depressor  labii  inferioris,  Pterygoideus  intemus. 
Depressor  anguli  oris,  8.  Auricular  group. 
Levator  labii  inferioris.  Attollens  aurem, 

7.  Maxillary  group,  Attrahens  aurem, 
Masseter,  Retrahens  aurem. 
Temporalis, 

Dissection.  —  The  oceipito-frontalis  is  to  be  dissected  by  making 
a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  vertex  of  the  head,  from  the  tubercle 
on  the  occipital  bone  to  the  root  of  the  nose;  and  a  second  incision 
along  the  forehead  and  around  the  side  of  the  head,  to  join  the  two 
extremities  of  the  preceding.  Dissect  the  integument  and  superficial 
fascia  carefully  outwards,  beginning  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  flap, 
where  the  muscular  fibres  are  thickest,  and  remove  it  altogether. 
This  dissection  requires  care ;  for  the  muscle  is  very  thin,  and  without 
attention  would  be  raised  with  the  integument.  There  is  no  deep 
fascia  on  the  fiice  and  head,  nor  is  it  required;  for  here  the  muscles  are 
closely  applied  against  the  bones  upon  which  they  depend  for  support, 
whilst  in  the  extremities  the  support  is  derived  from  the  dense  layer 
of  fascia  by  which  they  are  invested,  and  which  forms  for  each  a  dis- 
tinct sheath. 

The  oceipito-frontalis  is  a  broad  musculo-tendinous  layer,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the 
occiput  to  the  eyebrow.  It  arises  from  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum muscle  and  nasal  tuberosity  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  muscle 
is  fleshy  in  frt)nt  over  the  frontal  bone  and  behind  over  the  occipital, 
the  two  portions  being  connected  by  a  broad  aponeurosis.  The  two 
muscles  cover  the  whole  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  hence  its  designa- 
tion galea  capitis;  they  are  loosely  adherent  to  the  pericranium,  but 
very  closely  to  the  integument,  particularly  over  the  forehead. 

Action. — To  raise  the  eyebrows,  thereby  throwing  the  integument 
of  the  forehead  into  transverse  wrinkles.  Some  persons  have  the 
power  of  moving  the  entire  scalp  upon  the  pericranium  by  means  of 
these  muscles. 

Dissection, — The  dissection  of  the  face  is  to  be  effected  by  con- 
tinuing the  longitudinal  incision  of  the  vertex  of  the  previous  dissec- 
tion onwards  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  thence  downwards  to  the 
margin  of  the  upper  lip  ;  then  carry  an  incision  along  the  margin  of 


*  The  orbicularis  oris,  from  encircling  the  mouth,  belongs  neces- 
sarily to  both  the  superior  and  inferior  labial  regions  ;  it  is  therefore 
enclosed  within  brackets  in  both. 


ihe  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  montfa,  and  tiansTersely  acroea  the  iace  to 
the  meatoa  audilorius.  Lastly,  divide  the  inu^ninent  in  front  of  the 
eitemal  ear  upwards  to    '      '  '  '     ' 


•  The  mnBcIea  of  the  head  and  ftce.  1.  The  fiootal  portion  of  the 
ocd]rito-fronlalig.  2.  Ita  occipital  portion.  3.  It«  aponeurosis.  4. 
The  orbicularis  palpehranim,  which  concsals  the  cofragalor  supercilii 
and  tensor  tarsL  5.  The  pyramidalis  nasi.  6.  The  compreuot  nasi. 
7.  The  orbicularis  oris.  8.  The  lerator  lahii  superioiis  alEcq^os  nasi. 
9.  The  leTHtor  iabil  superioris  proprius  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  levator 
angnli  oris  ia  aeea  between  Che  muades  10  and  II.  10.  The  zygo- 
maticus  minor.  11.  The  lygoinatlcua  major.  12.  The  depressor  labii 
inierioris.  13.  The  depressor  anguli  oris.  U.  The  levator  menti. 
15.  The  Buperficial  portion  of  the  massetec.  16.  Its  dPcp  portion. 
17.  The  attnihens  aurom.  18.  The  buccmator.  19.  The  attoUena 
BUrem.  20.  The  temporal  &acia  which  coTera  in  the  tcmporai  muscle. 
21.  The  relrahena  aiirom.  22.  The  anterior  belly  of  the  digastricus 
■noBcle  ;  the  tendon  ia  aeea  passing  through  its  aponeurotic  pulley. 
23.  The  atylo-hyoid  mnacle  pierced  by  the  poaterior  belly  of  the 
digastricua.  24.  The  mylo-hyoideus  muacle.  25.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Btemo-mastoid.    26.  The  upper  part  of  tlie  trapezina. 
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.exposing  the  occipito-frontalis.  Dissect  the  integament  and  superficial 
£Eiscia  carefully  from  the  whole  of  the  region  included  by  these  in- 
cisions, and  the  three  next  groups  of  muscles  will  be  brought  into 
view. 

2.  Orbital  group. — Orbicularis  palpebrarum, 

Comigator  supercilii. 
Tensor  tarsi. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  surrounding  the 
orbit  and  eyelids.  It  arises  from  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and 
from  a  short  tendon  (tendo  ocuU)  which  extends  from  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  to  the  inner  extremities  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages  of  the  eyelids.  The  fibres  encircle  the  orbit  and  eye- 
lids, forming  a  broad  and  thin  muscular  plane,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  tendo  oculi  and  into  the  nasal  pro<^ess  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.  Upon  the  eyelids  the  fibres  are  very  thin 
and  pale,  and  possess  an  involuntary  action.  The  tendo  oculi,  in 
addition  to  its  insertion  into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  sends  a  process  inwards  which  expands  over  the  lachrymal  sac, 
and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  of  the  lachrymal  bone;  this  is  the  reflected 
aponeurosis  of  the  tendo  oculL 

The  corrugator  supercilii  is  situated  immediately  above  the  orbit 
and  beneath  the  upper  segment  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle. 
It  arises  fix)m  the  inner  extremity  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  under  surfiu^e  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

The  tensor  tarsi  (Homer's*  muscle)  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular 
fibres,  about  three  Unes  in  breadth  and  six  in  length.  It  is  best 
dissected  by  separating  the  eyelids  from  the  eye,  and  turning  them 
over  the  nose  without  disturbing  the  tendo  oculi ;  then  dissect  away 
the  small  fold  of  mucous  membrane  called  plica  semilunaris,  and  some 
loose  cellular  tissue  under  which  the  muscle  -  is  concealed.  It  arises 
fr^m  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  passing  across  the 
lachrymal  sac  divides  into  two  slips,  which  are  ifiserted  into  the 
lachrymal  ducts  as  &r  as  the  puncta. 

Actions.— The  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  acts  involuntarily 

in  closing  the  lids,  and  from  the  greater  curve  of  the  upper  lid,  upon 

that  principally.     The  entire  muscle  acts  as  a  sphincter,  drawing  at 

the  sa       time  by  means  of  its  osseous  attachment  the  integument  and 

^  lids  invaids  towards  the  nose.     The  corrugatores  superciliorum  draw 

•'  the  eyebrows  downwards  and  inwards,  and  produce  the  vertical 


*  W.  E.  Homer,  M.D.  Professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  notice  of  this  discovery  is  contained  in  a  work 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1827,  entitled  ^  Lessons  in  Practical 
Anatomy." 
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wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  The  teninr  Istii,  or  lachrj^al  mDBcte, 
draws  the  eEtremitieB  of  the  lachiyiuflJ  ducts  inwards,  bo  as  to  place 
the  punda  in  the  best  position  for  receiving  the  tears.  It  serres  also 
to  keep  the  Uds  in  relation  with  the  surfiuie  of  the  eye,  and  com- 
presses the  lachrymal  sac.  Dr.  Homer  is  acquainted  with  Iwn  per- 
sons who  have  the  Tolunlarj  power  of  drawing  the  lids  inwards  hy 
these  muscles,  so  as  to  bniy  the  pnncta  in  the  angle  of  the  e;e. 
3.  Ocular  group, — LeTator  pa!pehr«, 

Rectus  inferior. 


Dituction. — To  open  the  orhit  (the  ealvarium  and  brain  haviiift 
been  lemaved)  the  frontal  bone  must  be  sawn  through  at  the  inner 
eitiemity  of  the  orhitsl  ridoe  ;  and,  eitemally,  at  its  outer  eitreraity. 
The  roof  of  the  orbit  may  then  be  camminut^  with  the  hammer  ;  a 


'  The  muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  the  *tew  is  taken  from  the  onter 
side  of  ^e  right  orbit.  1.  A  small  fragment  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  orbit.  2.  The  optic 
nerve.  3.  The  globe  of  the  eye.  4.  The  levator  palpehjBmuscle. 
5.  The  BUpeKur  oblique  muscle.  6.  Its  cartilaginous  pul]J^^7.  Its 
reflected  tendon,  8.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle,  the  sniaU  square 
knob  at  its  commencement  is  a  piece  of  its  bony  origin  broken  olf.  * 
9.  The  superior  rectus.  10.  The  internal  rectus  almost  concealed 
by  the  optic  nerve.  11,  Part  of  the  estemal  rectus,  showing  its 
two  heads  of  origin.  12.  The  extremity  of  the  eiternal  rectus  at  its 
insertion ;  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  muscle  having  been  removed. 
13.  The  ioferior  rectus.  14.  The  tunioi  albi^^nea,  formed  by  the 
eipanaiou  of  the  tendons  of  the  fbut  rectL 
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process  easily  accomplished,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  super- 
ciliary portion  of  the  orbit  may  now  be  driven  forwards  by  a  smart 
blow,  and  the  broken  fragments  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  removed. 
The  periosteum  will  then  be  exposed  unbroken  and  undisturbed.  Re- 
move the  periosteum  from  the  whole  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
exposed  orbit,  and  the  muscles  may  then  be  examined. 

The  levator  palpebrcs  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  immediately  above  the  optic  foramen,  and  from 
the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
border  of  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage. 

The  rectus  superior  (attollens)  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  jierve,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  rectus  inferior  (depressor)  arises  from  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  optic  foramen  by  a  tendon  (ligament  of  Zinn)  which  is  common 
to  it,  and  the  internal  and  external  rectus,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve  ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  surface  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye. 

The  rectus  internus  (adductor)  arises  frx)m  the  common  tendon, 
and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve;  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  rectus  extei-nus  (abductor)  arises  by  two  distinct  heads,  one 
from  the  common  tendon,  the  other  with  the  origin  of  the  superior 
rectus  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen;  the  nsuBal,  third  and  sixth 
nerves  passing  between  its  heads.  It  is  inserted  into  the  outer  surface 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  insertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles  into  the  globe  of  the  eye 
forms  a  tendinous  expansion,  which  is  continued  as  &r  as  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  is  called  the  tunica  albuginea. 

The  obliquus  superior  (trochlearis)  arises  from  the  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve;  it  passes 
forwards  to  the  pulley  beneath  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  ;  its  tendon  is  then  reflected  beneath  the  superior  rectus 
muscle,  to  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where 
it  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  tendon  is  surrounded  by  a  synovial  membrane,  while 
passing  through  the  cartilaginous  pulley. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arises  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  superior 
maxillsuT'  bone,  immediately  external  to  the  lachrymal  groove,  and 
passes  beneath  the  inferior  rectus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  and 
posterior  part  of  the  eye-ball,  at  about  two  lines  from  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

Actions.  —  The  levator  palpebrse  raises  the  upper  eyelid.  The 
four  recti,  acting  singly,  pull  the  eyeball  in  the  four  directions  of  up- 
wards, downwMds,  inwards,  and  outwards.  Acting  by  pairs,  they 
carry  the  eyeball  in  the  diagonal  of  these  directions,  viz.  upwards  and 
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inwards,  upwards  and  outwards,  downwards  and  inwards,  or  down- 
wards and  outwards.  Acting  all  together,  they  directly  retract  the 
globe  within  the  orbit.  The  superior  oblique  muscle,  acting  alone, 
rolls  the  globe  inwards  and  forwards,  and  carries  the  pupil  outwards 
and  downwards  to  the  lower  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  in- 
ferior oblique,  acting  alone,  rolls  the  globe  outwards  and  backwards, 
and  carries  the  pupil  outwards  and  upwards  to  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  eye.  Both  muscles  acting  together,  draw  the  eyeball  for- 
wuds,  and  give  the  pupil  that  slight  degree  of  eyersion  which  enables 
it  to  admit  ^e  largest  field  of  yision. 

4.  Nasal  Group. — Pyramidalis  nasi. 

Compressor  nasi. 

The  pyramidalis  nasi  is  a  pyramidal  slip  of  muscular  fibres  sent 
downwards  upon  the  nose  by  the  occipito-frontalis.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  compressores  nasi. 

The  compressor  nasi  is  a  triangular  muscle ;  it  arises  by  its  apex 
from  the  canine  fossa  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  spreads  out 
upon  the  side  of  the  nose  into  a  thin  tendinous  expansion,  which  is 
continuous  across  its  ridge  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

Acti4ms.  —  The  pyramidalis  nasi  as  a  point  of  attachment  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  assists  that  muscle  in  its  action  :  it  also  draws  down 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  and  by  its  insertion  fixes  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  compressores  nasL  The  compressores  nasi  appear  to  act  in 
expanding  rather  than  in  compressing  the  nares  ;  hence  probably  the 
compressed  state  of  the  nares  from  paralysis  of  these  muscles  in  the 
last  moments  of  life,  or  in  compression  of  the  brain. 

5.  Superior  Labial  Group, 

Orbicularis  oris. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi. 

Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

Levator  anguli  oris, 

Zygomaticus  major, 

Zygomaticus  minor, 

Depressor  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi. 

The  orbicularis  oris  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  completely  surrounding 
the  mouth,  and  possessing  consequently  neither  origin  nor  insertion. 
It  is  composed  of  two  thick  semicircular  planes  of  fibres,  which 
embrace  the  rima  of  the  mouth,  and  interlace  at  their  extremities, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  buccinator,  and  the  other  muscles 
connected  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  segment  is  at- 
tached by  means  of  a  small  muscular  fiusciculus  (naso-labiaUs)  to  the 
columna  of  the  nose. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  alaque  nasi  arises  from  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  and,  becoming  broader  as  it 
descends,  is  inserted  into  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip. 
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The  levator  labii  superioris  proprius  is  a  broad  and  quadrilateral 
muscle;  it  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  side  of  the  upper  lip.  This  muscle  covers  in  the  infra-orbital 
nerve  and  artery. 

The  levator  anguli  oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa  of  the  superior 
maxiUary  bone,  and  passes  outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  of 
the  month,  intermingling  its  fibres  with  those  of  the  orbicularis,  zygo- 
matici  and  depressor  anguli  oris. 

The  zygomutic  muscles  arise  from  the  malar  bone,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  other 
muscles  attached  to  this  part.  The  zygomaticus  minor  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  major,  and  is  continuous  at  its  insertion  with  the  levator 
labii  superioris  proprius ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  wanting. 

The  depressor  lafni  svperioris  al<Bque  nasi  (myrtiformis)  is  seen  by 
drawing  upwards  the  upper  lip,  and  raising  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  a  small  oval  slip  of  muscle,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  fraenum, 
arising  from  the  incisive  fossa,  and  passing  upwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose. 

Actions.  —  The  orbicularis  oris  produces  the  direct  closure  of  the 
lips  by  means  of  its  continuity  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  with  the 
fibres  of  the  buccinator.  When  acting  singly  in  the  forcible  closure  of 
the  mouth,  the  integument  is  thrown  into  wrinkles  in  consequence  of 
its  firm  connection  with  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  levator  labii 
superioris  alaeque  nasi  lifts  the  upper  lip  with  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and 
eiqxands  the  opening  of  the  nares.  The  depressor  labii  superioris 
alaeque  nasi  is  the  antagonist  to  this  muscle  drawing  the  upper  lip  and 
ala  of  the  nose  downwards,  and  diminishing  the  opening  of  the  nares. 
The  levator  labii  superioris  proprius  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper 
lip.  '  The  levator  anguli  oris  lifts  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  draws  it 
inwards,  while  the  zygomatici  pull  it  upwards  and  outwards,  as  in 
laughing. 

6.  Inferior  Labial  Group.  —  Depressor  labii  inferioris, 

Depressor  anguli  oris, 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Dissection.  —  To  dissect  the  inferior  labial  region  continue  the 
vertical  section  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  point  of  the 
chin.  Then  carry  an  incision  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  to  its 
angle,  and  thence  up  the  border  of  the  ramus  to  the  external  ear. 
Dissect  off  the  integument  and  superficial  fascia  from  the  whole  of  this 
sur&ce,  and  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  labial  region  will  be  exposed. 

The  depressor  labii  inferioris  (quadratus  menti)  arises  from  the  de- 
pression by  the  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  integument  of  the  lower  lip. 

The  depressor  anguli  oris  (triangularis  oris)  is  a  triangular  plane  of 
muscle  arising  by  a  broad  base  from  the  external  oblique  ridge  of  the 
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lower  jaw,  and  inserted  by  its  apex  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  continuous  wi^  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  zygomaticus 
major  ;  this  muscle  covers  in  the  mental  nerve  and  artery. 

The  levatiir  labii  inferitrris  (levator  menti)  is  a  small  slip  arising 
from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  inserted  into  the  integu- 
ment of  the  chin. 

Actions. — The  depressor  labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  directly 
downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  outwards.  The  depressor 
anguli  oris,  from  the  radiate  direction  of  its  fibres,  will  pull  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  either  downwards  and  inwards,  or  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  be  expressive  of  grief;  or  acting  with  the  levator  anguli 
oris,  and  zygomaticus  major,  it  will  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
directly  backwards.  The  levator  labii  inferioris  raises  and  protrudes 
the  integument  of  the  chin. 

7.  Maxillary  Group, — Masseter, 

Temporalis, 
Buccinator, 

Pterygoideus  externus, 
Pterygoideus  intemus. 

Dissection. — The  masseter  has  been  already  exposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding dissection. 

The  massetei'  (fietffg'eufteu^  to  chew)  muscle  is  composed  of  two 
planes  of  fibres,  superficial  and  deep.  The  superjicial  h.yeT  arises  by 
a  strong  aponeurosis  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone  and  zygoma,  and  passes 
backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  The  deep  layer  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma, 
and  passes  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus. 
This  muscle  is  tendinous  and  muscular  in  its  structure.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  by  the  transverse  fecial  artery,  and 
by  several  branches  of  the  fecial  nerve. 

Dissection. — Make  an  incision  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zigoma, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  temporal  fascia  from  its  attachment. 
Then  saw  through  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
through  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  near  to  the  meatus  auditorius.  Draw 
down  the  zygoma,  and  with  it  the  origin  of  the  masseter,  and  dissect 
the  latter  muscle  away  from  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  Now  remove  the  temporal  fescia  from  the  rest  of  its  attach- 
ment, and  the  whole  of  the  temporal  muscle  will  be  exposed. 

The  temporal  muscle  is  covered  in  by  a  very  dense  fescia  (temporal 
fescia)  which  is  attached  along  the  temporal  ridge  on  the  side  of  the 
skull,  extending  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal;  inferiorly,  it  is  connected  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  muscle  arises  by  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  whole  length  of  the  temporal  ridge  and  by  muscular 
fibres  firom  the  temporal  fescia,  and  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa.     Its  fibres  converge  to  a  strong  and  narrow  tendon,  which 
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is  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  for  some  way 
down  upon  its  inner  surface. 

By  sawing  through  the  coronoid  process  near  to  its  base,  and  pull- 
ing it  upwards,  together  with  the  temporal  muscle,  which  may  be  dis- 
sected from  the  fossa,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire  extent  of  the 
buccinator  and  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  buccinator  (buccina,  a  trumpet),  the  trumpeter^s  muscle,  arises 
from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  as  &r  forward  as  the 
second  bicuspid  tooth,  and  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  This 
ligament  is  the  raphe  of  union  between  the  buccinator  and  superior 
constrictor  muscle,  and  is  attached  between  the  hamular  process  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  and  the  extremity  of  the  molar  ridge.  The 
fibres  of  the  muscle  converge  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth  where 
they  cross  each  other,  the  superior  being  continuous  with  the  inferior 
segment  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  inferior  with  the  superior  seg- 
ment. The  buccinator  is  pierced  opposite  ihe  second  molar  tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw  for  the  passage  of  Stenon^s  duct. 

The  external  pterygoid  muscle  arises  by  two  heads,  one  from  the 
pterygoid  ridge  on  the  greater  ala  of  the  sphenoid ;  the  other  from  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  and  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone.  The  fibres 
pass  backwards  to  be  ivserted  into  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  and  in- 
terarticular  fibro-cartilage.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  frequently 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  this  muscle. 

The  external  pterygoid  muscle  must  now  be  removed,  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  sawn  through  its  lower  third,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
dislocated  from  its  socket  and  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
pterygoideus  intemus. 

The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  arises  from  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and 
descends  obliquely  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  ramus  and  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw :  it  resembles  the  masseter  in  appearance  and  direc- 
tion, and  was  named  by  Winslow  the  internal  masseter. 

Actions, — The  maxillary  muscles  are  the  active  agents  in  mastica- 
tion, and  form  an  apparatus  beautifrilly  fitted  for  that  office.  The 
buccinator  circumscribes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  tongue  keeps  the  food  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  teeth. 
By  means  of  its  connection  with  the  superior  constrictor,  it  shortens 
the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  from  before  backwards,  and  becomes  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  deglutition.  The  temporal,  the  masseter,  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  are  the  bruising  muscles,  drawing  the  lower  jaw 
against  the  upper  with  great  force.  The  two  latter,  by  the  obliquity 
of  their  direction,  assist  the  external  pterygoid  in  grinding  the  food  by 
carrpng  the  lower  jaw  forward  upon  the  upper  ;  the  jaw  being  brought 
back  again  by  the  deep  portion  of  the  masseter  and  posterior  fibres  of 
the  temporal.  The  whole  of  these  muscles,  acting  in  succession,  pro- 
duce a  rotatory  movement  of  the  teeth  upon  each  other,  which,  with 
the  direct  action  of  the  lower  jaw  against  the  upper,  effects  the  proper 
mastication  of  the  food. 


DisiKtUm, — The  Hate  aniiil  musclea  of  the  ear  may  be  exposed  by 
remoTing  a  aquara  of  integument  from  around  tlie  auricu^  This 
operation  muM  be  performed  with  <Bre,  otherwise  the  muMlea  will  be 
raiBsd  with  the  auperfici^  bscia. 

The  alloiieni  aurrm  (superior  auris),  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  a 
thin  triangular  plane  of  muKnlar  &bres  ariitng  from  the  edge  of  the 
apoDeurous  of  the  ocupiti>-&ontalis,  and  iuurted  into  the  upper  port  of 
the  concha. 

The  allTohtni  ourem  (anterior  auris)  ariits  from  the  edge  of  the 
apeneurotii  of  the  occipito-frontaUs;  and  is  inierted  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cobcha,  cohering  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  temporaJ 

The  retraheni  butwb  (posterior  auris)  ariiet  by  lliree  or  tour  mufl- 
cular  slips  bom  the  maitoid  process.  They  are  inifrud  into  the  pos- 
terior nu&ce  of  the  concha. 

Actiimi. — The  muscles  of  the  auricular  region  possess  but  little  action 
inman;  they  are  theanalogues  ofimponantmuscles  in  brutes.  Their 
use  ia  sufficiently  eiplained  in  their  names. 

Mtuelii  nfthe  neck. — The  muscles  of  the  neck  maybe  arranged  into 
eight  groups  comsponding  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  region  ; 
they  are  the — 


*  The  two  pterygoid  muscles.  The  lygomatic  arch  and  the  greater 
'part  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  have  been  remoied  in  order  lo  bring 
these  muscles  into  view.  1.  The  sphenoidal  origin  of  the  eitemS 
pterygoid  muscle.     2.  Its  pterygoid  origin.    3.  The  internal  pleijgoid 
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1 .  Superficial  group. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

4.  Lingual  group. 

5.  Pharyngeal  group. 

6.  Soft  palate  group. 

7.  Praevertebral  group. 

8.  Proper  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

And  each  of  these  groups  consists  of  the  following  muscles :— viz. 


1.  Superficial  Group, 

Platysma  myoides, 
Stemo-cleido-mastoideus. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  os 
hyoides  and  larynx, 

Stemo-hyoideus, 
Stemo-thyroideus, 
Thyro-hyoideus, 
Omo-hyoideus. 

3.  Elevators  oftheos 
hyoides  and  larynx. 

Digastricus, 
Stylo-hyoideus, 
Mylo-hyoideus, 
Genio-hyoideus, 
,  Genio-hyo-glossus. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Genio-hyo-glossus, 

Hyo-glossus, 

Lingualis, 

Stylo-glossus, 

Palato-glossus. 


5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 
Constrictor  inferior, 
Constrictor  medius. 
Constrictor  superior, 
Stylo-pharyngeus, 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  soft  Palate, 
Levator  palati. 

Tensor  palati, 
Azygos  uvulae, 
Palato-glossus, 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

7.  Prevertebral  Group. 
Rectus  anticus  major, 
Rectus  anticus  minor. 
Scalenus  anticus. 
Scalenus  posticus, 
Longus  colli. 

8.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 
Crico-thyroid, 
Crico-arytaenoid,  posticus, 
Cricro-arytaenoid,  lateralis, 
Thyro-arytaenoid, 
Arytaenoid. 


Dissection.  —  The  dissection  of  the  neck  should  be  commenced  by 
making  an  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  from  the  chin  to 
the  sternum,  and  bounding  it  superiorly  and  inferiorly  by  two  trans- 
verse incisions ;  the  superior  one  being  carried  along  the  margin  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  across  the  mastoid  process  to  the  tubercle  on  the 
occipital  bone,  the  inferior  one  along  the  clavicle  to  the  acromion 
process.  The  square  flap  of  integument  thus  included  should  be  turned 
back  from  the  entire  side  of  the  neck,  which  brings  into  view  the  su- 
perficial fascia,  and  on  the  removal  of  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  fEiscia* 
the  platysma  myoides  will  be  exposed. 

The  platysma  myoides  {trXarhsf  ftZg^  tt%os^  broad  muscle-like  la- 
mella,) is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  situated  between  the  two 


layera  of  the  auperficial  cervical  &«cU  !  it  ori«»  from  the  integument 
oter  the  pectoralis  nujor  and  deltoid  muwleB,  aad  paasei  obliquelj 
upwards  and  inwards  shing  the  aide  of  the  neck  to  be  inierttd  into  the 
sde  of  tbe  chin,  obUqae  line  of  the  lover  jaw,  th:  angle  of  the  month. 


(^." 


*  The  muaclea  of  the  anleiioc  aspect  of  the  neck  ;  on  the  left  ude 
the  inperlicitd  muuies  are  seen,  and  on  the  right  the  deep.  1.  The 
posterior  tell;  of  the  digastricag  muscle.  2.  Its  anterior  belly.  The 
^Kmenrotic  pulley,  through  which  its  tendon  is  seen  passing,  ib  at 
tacbed  to  the  bod;  of  the  os  hjoides  3.  4.  The  stylo-hjioidens 
muacle,  tianafiied  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digaalricua.  S.  The 
mjlo-hyoideuj.  6,  The  genio-hyoideus.  7.  The  tongue.  8.  The 
hyo-gloBsns.  9.  The  atylo-glosBus.  10.  The  Btylo-pharyngeus.  11. 
The  stemo-maatoid  muscle.  12.  lie  sternal  origin.  13.  Itsclaiicular 
origin.  14.  The  stemo-hyoid.  15.  The  slemo-thyroid  of  the  right 
<ide.  16.  The  thyro-hyoid.  17.  The  hyoid  portion  of  the  omo- 
hyoid. 18,  18.  It*  Kspnlar  portion  ;  on  the  left  side,  the  tendon  of 
the  muscle  i>  seen  to  he  bound  dnim  by  a  portion  of  the  deep  cervical 
bicia.  19.  The  clavicnlar  portion  of  the  trapeziiu.  20.  The  scalenas 
antinu,  of  the  right  ode.    21.  The  Bcalenua  poittcus. 
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and  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face.  The  most  anterior  fibres  are 
continuous  beneath  the  chin,  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  the 
next  interlace  with  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  depressor  labii  in- 
ferioris,  and  the  most  posterior  fibres  are  disposed  in  a  transverse 
direction  across  the  side  of  the  iace,  arising  in  the  cellular  tissue 
covering  the  parotid  gland,  and  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
constituting  the  risorius  Santorini.  The  entire  muscle  is  analagous 
to  the  cutsmeous  muscle  of  brutes,  the  panniculus  camosus.  On  raising 
the  platysma  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  stemo-mastoid  is  brought 
into  view. 

The  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  situated  between  two  layers  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  arises  as  implied  in  its  name  from  the 
sternum  and  clavicle  {xkti^tov),  and  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  back- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  and  into  the  superior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  sternal  portion  arises  by  a  roimded 
tendon,  increases  in  breadth  as  it  ascends,  and  spreads  out  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  its  insertion.  The  clavicular  portion  is  broad  and 
fleshy,  and  separate  from  the  sternal  portion  below,  but  becomes 
gradually  blended  with  its  posterior  surface  as  it  ascends. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  the  guide  for  the 
incisions  in  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery.  It  is  pierced  at  its  upper 
third  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

Actions. — The  platysma  produces  a  muscular  traction  on  the  integu- 
ment of  the  neck,  which  prevents  it  from  falling  so  flaccid  in  old  persons 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  extension  of  the  skin  were  the  mere  result 
of  elasticity.  It  draws  also  upon  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  is  one 
of  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  transverse  fibres  draw  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  autwards  and  slightly  upwards.  The  stemo- 
mastoid  muscles  are  the  great  anterior  muscles  of  connection  between 
the  thorax  and  the  head.  Both  muscles  acting  together  will  bow  the 
head  directly  forwards.  The  clavicular  portions,  acting  more  forcibly 
than  the  sternal,  give  stability  and  steadiness  to  the  head  in  support- 
ing great  weights.  Either  muscle  acting  singly  would  draw  the  head 
towards  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side,  and  carry  the  fsice  towards  the 
opposite  side. 

Second  Group, — Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Larynx, 

Stemo-hyoid, 
Stemo-thyroid, 
Thyro-hyoid, 
Omo-hyoid. 

Dissection —  These  muscles  are  brought  into  view  by  removing  the 
deep  fascia  from  off  the  front  of  the  neck  between  the  two  stemo- 
mastoid  muscles.  The  omo-hyoid  tO  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent  re- 
quires that  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  be  divided  from  its  origin  and 
tumed  aside. 
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The  stemo-hyoideus  is  a  narrow  riband-like  muscle,  arising  firom  the 
posterior  sur&ce  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  and  inner  extremity 
of  the  clavicle.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
08  hyoides.  The  stemo-hyoidei  are  separated  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval at  the  root  of  the  neck,  but  approach  each  other  as  they  ascend ; 
they  are  frequently  traversed  by  a  tendinous  intersection. 

The  sterno-thyroideus,  broader  than  the  preceding  l^eaXh  which  it 
lies,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib;  and  is  iiksirted  into  the  oblique 
line,  on  the  great  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  inner  borders  of 
these  muscles  lie  in  contact  along  the  middle  line,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally marked  by  a  tendinous  intersection  at  their  lower  part. 

The  thyro-hyddeus  is  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  sterno- 
thyroid muscle.  It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  and  great  comu 

the  OS  hyoides. 

The  omo-hyoideus  {ufMu  shoulder)  is  a  double-bellied  muscle  pass- 
ing obliquely  across  the  neck  from  the  scapula  to  the  os  hyoides  ;  it 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  by  means  of  a 
process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which  is  connected  to  the  inner 
border  of  its  tendon.  It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  from  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  supra-scapular  notch,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Actions.  —  The  four  muscles  of  this  group  are  the  depressors  of 
the  OS  hyoides  and  larynx.  The  three  former  drawing  these  parts 
downwards  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  two  omo-hyoidei  regulating 
their  traction  to  the  one  or  other  side  of  the  neck,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  head.  The  omo-hyoid  muscles  by  means  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  cervical  &scia  are  rendered  tensors  of  that  portion  of 
the  deep  cervical  fisiscia  which  covers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  two  stemo-mastoid  muscles. 

Third  Group, — Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 

Digastricus, 

Stylo-hyoid, 

Mylo-hyoid, 

Genio-hyoid, 

Genio-hyo-glossus, 

Dissection,^  These  are  best  dissected  by  placing  a  high  block  be- 
neath the  neck,  and  throwing  the  head  backwards.  The  integument 
has  been  already  dissected  away,  and  the  removal  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  fat  brings  iJiem  clearly  into  view. 

The  digastricus  QU,  twice,  yaa'rfi^^  belly)  is  fleshy  at  each 
extremity,  and  tendinous  in  the  middle.  It  arises  from  the  digastric 
fossa,  immediately  behind  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
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close  to  the  symphysis.  The  middle  tendon  is  held  in  connection 
with  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  by  an  aponeurotic  loop,  through 
which  it  plays  as  through  a  pulley  ;  the  loop  being  lubricated  by  a 
synovial  membrane. 

.  The  styUhhyoideus  is  situated  in  immediate  relation  with  the  pos- 
terior beUy  of  the  digastricus  muscle,  being  pierced  by  its  tendon.  It 
arises  from  the  middle  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  digastricus  and  stylo-hyoideus  must  be  removed  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides,  and  turned  aside  in  order 
to  see  the  next  muscle. 

The  mylo'hyaideus  {/ivXti,  mola,  i.e.  attached  to  the  molar  ridge  of 
the  lower  jaw)  is  a  broad  triangular  plane  of  muscular  fibres^  forming, 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  inferior  wall  or  floor  of  the 
mouth.  It  arises  from  the  molar  ridge  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  proceeds 
obliquely  inwards  to  be  inse^'ted  into  the  raph^  of  the  two  muscles  and 
into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

After  the  mylo-hyoideus  has  been  examined,  it  should  be  cut  away 
from  its  origin  and  insertion,  and  completely  removed.  The  view  of 
the  next  muscles  would  also  be  greatly  improved  by  dividing  the 
lower  jaw  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  symphysis,  and  drawing  it  out- 
wards or  by  removing  it  altogether  if  the  ramus  have  been  already  cut 
across  in  dissecting  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  The  tongue  may 
then  be  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  hook. 

The  genio-hyoideus  {yivuov,  the  chin)  arises  from  a  small  tubercle 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  short  prettily  formed 
muscle,  very  closely  connected  with  the  border  of  the  following. 

The  genio-4iyo^glossus  {ykSfffo,  the  tongue)  is  a  triangular  muscle, 
narrow  and  pointed  at  its  origin  from  the  lower  jaw,  broad  and  fen- 
shaped  at  its  attachment  to  the  tongue.  It  arises  from  a  tubercle  im- 
mediately above  that  of  the  genio-hyoideus,  and  spreads  out  to  be 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue,  from  its  base  to  the  apex, 
and  into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Actions,  —  The  whole  of  this  group  of  muscles  acts  upon  the  os 
hyoides,  when  the  lower  jaw  is  closed,  and  upon  the  lower  jaw  when 
the  OS  hyoides  is  drawn  downwards,  and  fixed  by  the  depressors  of  the 
OS  hyoides  and  larynx.  The  genio-hyo-glossus  is,  moreover,  a  muscle 
of  the  tongue  ;  its  action  upon  that  organ  shall  be  considered  with  the 
next  group. 

Fourth  Group.  —  Muscles  of  the  Tongue, 

Genio-hyo-glossus, 

Hyo-glossus, 

Lingualis, 

Stylo-glossus, 

Psdato-glossus. 


*  The  styloid  muBclea  and  the  mnBclee  of  the  tongne.  1.  A  pertioa 
of  the  lempoml  bone  of  the  left  side  of  the  skuU,  including  the  styloid 
and  idBBtaid  processes,  and  meatus  auditorins  eiterous.  2,  2.  The 
right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  divided  at  its  Bjtnphyiia  i  tlie  left  side 
baring  been  removed.  3.  The  tongue,  i.  The  genio-hjoideut 
iDDScle.  6.  The  geulo-hyo-glossus.  S.  The  hyo-glossus  muscle  ;  it* 
baaio-gloHDS  portion.  7.  Its  cerato-gloisui  portion.  8.  The  anterior 
fihtei  of  the  lingualis  iwuing  from  between  the  hjo-glesBus  and  genio- 
hjo^glossua.  9.  The  styla-gloSBUB  muscle,  with  a  smull  portion  of  the 
Mylo-maxillacy  ligament.  10.  The  stylo-hyoid.  II.  The  stylo- 
phaiyogeuB  muscle.  12,  The  oa  hyoides.  13.  The  thyro-hyoideaa 
membrane.  14.  The  thyroid  cartilage,  15.  The  thyio-liyoideus 
muscle  arising  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  thyroid  cartilage.  1 6.  The 
cricoid  cartilage.  1 7.  The  crico-thyroidean  membrane,  through  which 
the  operation  of  laiyngolomy  is  performed.  IS.  The  trachea.  19. 
The  commencement  of  the  (esophagus. 
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These  are  already  exposed  by  the  preparation  we  have  just  made  ; 
there  remains,  therefore,  only  to  dissect  and  examine  them. 

The  genio-hyo-olossus,  the  first  of  these  muscles,  has  been  described 
with  the  last  group. 

The  hyo-^losstis  is  a  square-shaped  plane  of  muscle,  arising  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  great  comu,  and  from  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  inserted  between  the  stylo-glossus  and  lingualis  into  the  side  of 
the  tongue.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  that  portion  of  the  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  body  is  obliquely  backwards  ;  and  that  from  the 
great  comu  obliquely  forwards,  hence  they  are  described  by  Albinus 
as  two  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names  of  the  basio-glossus,  and 
cerato-glossus,  to  which  he  added  a  third  fasciculus,  arising  from  the 
lesser  comu,  and  spreading  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  the  chondro- 
glossus.  The  basio-glossus  slightly  overlaps  the  cerato-glossus  at  its 
upper  part,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
stylo-glossus. 

The  hyoglossus  muscle  is  crossed  transversely  by  the  gustatory  and 
lingual  nerves  and  Wharton^s  duct,  and  covers  in  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geaJ  nerve  and  lingual  artery. 

The  lingiLalis. — The  fibres  of  this  muscle  may  be  seen  towards  the 
apex  of  the  tongue,  issuing  from  the  interv^  between  the  hyo-glossus 
and  genio-hyo-glossus ;  it  is  best  examined  by  removing  the  preceding 
muscle.  It  consists  of  a  small  fasciculus  of  fibres,  mnning  longi- 
tudinally from  the  base,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  to  the 
apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  stylo-glossus  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  divides  upon  the  side  of  the 
tongue  into  two  portions,  one  transverse,  which  passes  transversely 
inwards  between  the  two  portions  of  the  hyo-glossus,  and  is  lost  among 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  another 
longitudinal,  which  spreads  out  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue  as  &x  as 
its  tip. 

The  palato-glossus  passes  between  the  soft  palate,  and  the  side  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  forming  a  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  called  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  Its  fibres  are 
lost  superiorly  among  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  palate,  and  inferiorly 
upon  the  side  of  the  tongue.  This  muscle  with  its  fellow  constitutes 
the  constrictor  isthmi  faucium. 

Actions.— The  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  effects  several  movements  of 
the  tongue,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  extent.  When  the  tongue 
is  steadied  and  pointed  by  the  other  muscles,  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
genio-hyo-glossus  would  dart  it  from  the  mouth,  while  its  anterior 
fibres  would  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  The  whole  length  of 
the  muscle  acting  upon  the  tongue,  would  render  it  concave  along  the 
middle  line,  and  form  a  channel  for  the  current  of  fluid  towards  the 
pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The  apex  of  the  tongue  is  directed  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  rendered  convex  from  before  backw^ds  by  the 
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linguales.  The  hyo-glossi,  by  drawing  down  the  sides  of  the  tongue, 
render  it  convex  along  the  middle  line.  It  is  drawn  upwards  at  its 
base  by  the  palato-glossi,  and  backwards  or  to  either  side  by  the  stylo- 
glossi. Thus  the  whole  of  the  complicated  movements  of  the  tongue  ' 
may  be  explained,  by  reasoning  upon  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles,  and  their  probable  actions. 

Fifth  Grftup.'— Muscles  of  the  pharynx. 
Constrictor  inferior, 
Constrictor  medius. 
Constrictor  superior, 
Stylo-pharyngeus, 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  phwynx,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus 
are  to  be  cut  through  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  drawn  up- 
wards by  dividing  the  loose  cellular  tissue  which  connects  the  pharynx 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  saw  is  then  to  be  applied  behind  the 
styloid  processes,  and  the  base  of  the  skull  sawn  through.  The 
vessels  and  loose  structures  should  be  removed  from  the  preparation, 
and  the  pharynx  stuffed  with  tow  or  wool  for  the  purpose  of  distend- 
ing it,  and  rendering  the  muscles  more  easy  of  dissection. 

The  constrictor  inferior,  the  thickest  of  the  three  muscles  of  this 
class,  arises  from  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea,  from  the  cricoid  and 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its  fibres  spread  out  and  are  insert- 
ed into  the  fibrous  raph^  of  the  middle  of  the  pharynx,  the  inferior 
fibres  being  almost  horizontal,  and  the  superior  oblique,  and  over- 
lapping the  middle  constrictor.  This  muscle  must  be  removed  before 
the  next  can  be  examined. 

The  constrictor  medius  arises  from  the  great  comu  of  the  os 
hyoides,  from  the  lesser  comu,  and  from  the  stylo-hyoidean  ligament. 
It  radiates  from  its  origin  upon  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  the  lower 
fibres  descending  and  being  overlapped  by  the  constrictor  inferior, 
and  the  upper  fibres  ascending  so  as  to  cover  in  the  constrictor  supe- 
rior. It  is  inserted  into  the  raph^  and  by  a  fibrous  aponeurosis  into 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  muscle  must  be  turned  down,  to  bring 
the  whole  of  the  superior  constrictor  into  view;  in  so  doing,  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  will  be  seen  passing  beneath  its  upper 
border. 

The  constrictor  superior  is  a  thin  and  quadrilateral  plane  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  arising  from  the  extremity  of  the  molar  ridge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the  lower  half  of 
internal  pterygoid  plate  and  inserted  into  .the  rapht  and  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone.  Its  superior  fibres  are  arched  and  leave  an 
interval  between  its  upper  border  and  the  basilar  process  which  is  de- 
ficient in  muscular  fibres,  and  it  is  overlapped  inferiorly  by  the  middle 
constrictor. 


The  itylo-pharyngtBt  taauie  or  jui  from  the  inner  ude  of  die  base 
of  the  styloid  procesa  :  it  desceitda  between  the  nperioc  and  middle 
comtriclor  muscles,  and  apreadt 

oat  beneath  the  mucous  mera-  Fig.  70.* 

biane  of  tlie  pliarjnz,  its  infe-  ' 

rior  fibres  being  initrled  into 
the  poaterioi  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.    This  mnscle 

is  the  guide  in  dieiection  to  the  .-  ' 

gloax^phaijngeal  nerve,  which 
runs  ^ong  its  lower  border, 
and  crosses  it  oppeule  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

The  paialo-pharifnggut  is  d^ 
scribed  with  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate.  It  anwi  from  the 
soft  palate,  and  is  inuTted  into 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  pbaijm, 
and  posterior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Aclitmt, — The  three  conatiio- 
tor  moBcles  conlisct  upon  the 
morsel  of  food  as  soon  as  it  is 
received  by  the  pharyoi,  and 
convey  it  gradually  downwards 
into  the  (esophagus.  The  sCylo- 
phaiyngei  draw  the   phaiyni 

upwards  and  widen  it  laterally.     The  palabvpharyngei  also  draw  it 
upwatds,  and  narrow  the  openuig  of  the  feuces. 

Stxib  CTBup^Mniclii  of  tht  soft  Palate. 

Levator  palati. 

Tensor  palati, 

Azygos  uvnlie, 

Paiato-glovnu, 

Palato-pharyngeos. 

*  A  side  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  1.  The  trachea.  2. 
The  cricoid  cartilage.  3.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane.  4.  The 
thyroid  cartilage.  5.  The  thyro-byoidean  memhiane.  6.  The  os 
hytudes.  7.  The  slylo-hyoidean  Ugament.  6.  The  (esophagus.  9. 
The  inferior  constrictor.  10.  The  middle  constrictor.  U.  The 
superior  constrictor.  12.  The  stylo-pharyngens  muscle  passing  dovm 
between  the  superior  and  middle  constrictor.  13.  The  upper  concave 
border  of  the  superior  constrictor  ;  at  this  point  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  phszyni  are  deficient.  1 4.  The  pterygo-maTillary  Heament. 
15.  The  buccmalor  musda.  16.  The  orbiculaiia  oris.  17.  The 
mjlo-byoideus. 


,  the  ptiBTTni  matt  be 
opened  from  behind^  luid  the  mucoaa  membrans  carefully  reuw^fed 
from  off  the  poelerior  suitiice  of  the  eoft  palate. 

The  leBaterpalati  arittibom  the  ezliemity  of  the  petroni  bone  and 
from  the  Enatacluiin  tube,  and  apnads  out  in  the  Btnutnre  of  the  toft 
palate  oa  bi  as  (he  middle  Une. 


Tbia  muscle  must  be  turned 
down  frcm  its  origin  on  one 
aide,    and   removed,    and    the 


F'g-  71.' 


The  tenior  patati  (drcum* 
Seina)  ariiei  from  the  wsaphoid 
fbssB  at  the  base  of  the  internal 
pteiygoid  plate  and  from  the 
Etutaebiui  tnbe,  and  descends 
lo  the  hamnlar  process  around 
vhich  it  turns,  and  expands 
iuto  B  tendinous  aponeurosii, 
which  is  iniirUd  iuto  the  trana- 
Terse  ridge  on  the  horizontal 
poltion  of  the  pidate  bone,  and 


*  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  1.  A  tranaierse  secSon  through 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  skuU,  diriding  the  basilar  process  of  the 
ocdpital  bone  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  at  each  side.  2.  The  vomer  coiered  by  mucous  membrane 
and  separating  the  two  poiterior  narea.  3,  3.  The  Euatacbian  tubes. 
4.  The  levator  palati  muscle  of  the  left  aide  j  the  right  haa  been  re- 
moved. &.  The  Vninlnr  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the 
left  side,  around  which  iie  aponeurosis  of  the  tensor  pakti  ia  Been 
turning.  6.  The  pterygo-maiillarj  ligament.  7.  The  mpcrioc  con- 
strictor mnscle  of  the  left  aide,  turned  aside.  B.  The  azygoa  nyulsB 
mnscle.  9.  The  internal  pterygoid  phile.  1 0.  The  external  pterygoid 
plate.  11.  The  tensor  palati  muscle.  IZ  Its  aponeurosis  expanding 
m  the  atmctore  of  the  soft  palate.  13.  The  external  pteiygoid 
muscle.  1 4.  The  attachments  of  two  pain  of  mnscles  cut  short ;  the 
superior  pair  belong  to  the  genio-hyo-gloesi  mnsdes ;  the  inferior  pair, 
to  the  genio-hyoidcL  IS.  The  attachment  of  the  mylo-hyoidens  of  one 
side  and  part  of  the  opposite.  1 6,  The  anterior  attadunents  of  the 
digastric  muscles.  17.  The  depression  on  the  lower  jaw  correspond- 
ing with  the  submaxillary  gknd.  The  depression  above  the  mylo- 
hyoidens  on  which  the  number  15  rest  corre^xindB  wilh  the  sublingual 
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into  the  raph£.  The  tensor  palati  is  separated  from  the  levator  by 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  by  the  pterygoid  origin  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor. 

These  three  muscles  are  placed  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  de- 
scription from  before  backwards ;  the  tensor  palati  being  the  most  an- 
terior, next  the  levator  palati,  and  then,  the  azygos  uvulae. 

The  azygos  uvuI(b  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
its  name,  but  a  pair  of  small  muscles  placed  side  by  side  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  soft  palate.  They  arise  from  the  spine  of  the  palate  bone, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  uvula. 

The  two  next  muscles  are  brought  into  view  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  extent,  by  raising  the  mucous  membrane  from  oif  the  pillars  of 
the  soft  palate  at  each  side. 

The  paiato-glossus  (constrictor  isthmi  faucium)  is  a  small  fasciculus 
of  fibres  that  arises  in  the  soft  palate,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  tongue.  It  is  the  projection  of  this  small  muscle  that 
forms  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  has  been  named  con- 
strictor isthmi  faucium  from  a  function  it  performs  in  common  with 
the  palato-pharyngeus,  viz.  of  constricting  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

The  puUito-pharyngens  forms  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fisiuces;  it 
arises  by  an  expanded  fasciculus  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  structure  of  the  pharynx  and 
posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Actums, — The  azygos  uvulae  shortens  the  uvula.  The  levator 
palati  raises  the  soft  palate,  while  the  tensor  spreads  it  out  laterally  so 
as  to  form  a  septum  between  the  pharynx  and  posterior  nares  during 
deglutition.  The  paiato-glossus  and  pharyngeus  constnct  the  opening 
of  the  fauces,  and  by  drawing  down  the  soft  palate  they  serve  to 
press  the  mass  of  food  from  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  into  the 
pharynx* 

Seventh  Group. — Pnevertehral  muscles. 

Rectus  anticus  major. 
Rectus  anticus  minor, 
Scalenus  anticus, 
Scalenus  posticus, 
Longus  colli. 

Dissection,  —  These  muscles  have  already  been  exposed,  by  the 
removal  of  the  fia^e  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

The  rectus  ajiticus  major  arises  from  the  anterior  tubertles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

The  rectus  anticus  minor  arises  from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process. 

The  scalenus  anticus  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  rectus 


Bnticna  mnjor ;  it  ariia  from 
the  uit«rioc  tubeidea  of  the 
tiansverse  proccBsee  of  Ihe  (liird, 
fonrlh,  Mb,  and  sixth  certical 
TertebriE,  and  is  instTted  into 
the  tubercle  upon  the  inner 
border  of  the  tint  rib.  The 
phrenic  nerre  and  subclaiian 
vein  lie  npon  the  scalenus  ami- 
cus, and  the  Bubchiviaa  artery 
behind  it. 

The  icaiami  pmlieai  ariui 
from  the  posterior  tuberelea  of 
all  the  cemeal  Tertebrte  ex- 
cepting tbe  first.  It  it  intert- 
id  h;  two  fleshy  slips  into  the 
fiist  and  second  ribs.  Hence 
the  KalenuB  medius  and  posti- 


The  UmgKi  colli  consists  of 
two  portions.  The  ii/ipCT-  oriJM 
from  the  ajiterior  tnhercle  of 
the  atlas,  nnd  is  iiiiertid  into 
the  tiansTeise  processes  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical 
Tertebrae.     The    timer  portion 

ariaet  bam  the  bodies  of  the  second  and  third,  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  fiinrth  and  fifth,  and  passes  down  the  neck,  to  be  inieried 
into  the  bodies  of  the  three  lower  cervical  and  three  upper  dorsal 
TertebiV.     We  should  thus  anange  these  attachments  in  a  tabular 

Upper  )  ^j,^  j  3d,  4lh,  and  5th 


2d  and  third  bodies       f  3    lower    cervical    verlebrse 
4th  and  5th  transverse^      dies. 

processes     .         ■      (.3  upper  dorsal  bodies. 


*  The  prevertebral  group  of  muscles  of  the  neck.  1.  The  rettus 
anticus  major  muucle.  "2.  The  scalenus  anticus.  3.  The  lower  part 
of  the  longue  colli  of  the  rinht  ude ;  it  is  concealed  superiorly  bj  the 
rectus  anticus  major,  i.  The  rectus  anticus  minor.  5.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  longue  colli  muscle.  6.  Its  lower  portion  i  the  figure 
rests  upon  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  7.  The  scalenus  posticus, 
a  The  recOulateralisofthe  leftside.  S.Oneofthei 
muscles. 


.    I 
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In  general  terms,  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  bodies  and  trans- 
yerse  processes  of  the  five  superior  cervical  vertebrae  above,  and  to  the 
bodies  of  the  three  last  cervical  and  three  first  dorsal  below. 

Actions,'— The  rectus  anticus  major  and  minor  preserve  the  equi- 
librium  of  the  head  upon  the  atlas ;  and,  acting  conjointly  with  the 
longus  colli,  they  flex  and  rotate  the  head  and  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column.  The  scaleni  muscles,  taking  their  fixed  point 
from  below,  are  flexors  of  the  vertebral  column ;  and,  from  above, 
elevators  of  the  ribs,  and  therefore  inspiratory  muscles. 

Eighth  Group, — Mutcles  of  the  Larynx. 

These  muscles  are  described  with  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx,  in 
Chapter  X. 

MU8CLBS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  be  subdivided  into  four  natural 
groups;  viz. 

1.  Muscles  of  the  back. 

2.  Muscles  of  the  thorax. 

3.  Muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  perineum. 

1.  Muscles  of  the  back, — ^The  region  of  the  back^  in  consequence  of 
its  extent,  is  common  to  the  neck,  the  upper  extremities,  and  the 
abdomen.  The  muscles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  arranged  into  six  layers. 

First  Layer,  Transversalis  colli. 

Trapezius,  Trachelo-mastoideus, 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Complexus. 

Second  Layer.  Fifth  Layer. 

Levator  anguli  scapulfie,  (Dorsal  Group.) 

Rhomboideus  minor,  Semi-spinalis  dorsi, 

Rhomboideus  major.  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

Third  Layer.  (Cervical  Group.) 

Serratus  posticus  superior.  Rectus  anticus  major, 

Serratus  posticus  inferior,  Rectus  anticus  minor, 

Splenius  capitis,  Rectus  lateralis, 

Splenius  collL  ObUquus  inferior. 

Fourth  Layer.  Obliquus  superior. 
(Dorsal  Group.)  Sixth  Layer. 

Sacro-lumbalis,  Multifidus  spin«, 

Longissimus  dorsi.  Levators  costanlm, 

SpmaJis  dorsi.  Supra-spinales, 

(Cervical  Group.)  Inter-spinales, 

Cervicalis  aflcendens,  Inter-transversales. 
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First  Layer, 


Dissection. — Tbe  muscles  of  this  layer  are  to  be  dissected  by  making 
an  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  bac]^  from  the  tubercle  on  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  coccyx.  From  the  upper  point  of  this  incision 
carry  a  second  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  to  the  middle  of  the  clayicle. 
Inferiorly,  an  incision  must  be  made  from  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum, 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  about  its  middle.  For  conyenience 
of  dissection,  a  fourth  may  be  carried  from  the  middle  of  the  spine  to 
the  acromion  process.  The  integument  and  superficial  fescia,  together, 
are  to  be  dissected  off  the  muscles,  in  the  course  of  their  fibres,  over 
the  whole  of  this  region. 

The  trapezius  muscle  (trapezium,  a  quadrangle  with  unequal  sides) 
arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  the 
ligamentum  nuchse,  suprarspinous  ligament,  and  ^spinous  processes  of 
the  last  cervical  and  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  fibres  converge 
from  these  various  points,  and  are  inserted  into  the  scapular  third  of 
the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  inferior  fibres  become  tendin- 
ous near  to  the  scapula,  and  glide  over  the  triangular  surfsice  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  its  spine,  upon  a  bursa  mucosa.  When  the 
trapezius  is  dissected  on  both  sides,  the  two  muscles  resemble  a  trar 
pezium,  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
shoulders :  hence  the  muscle  was  formerly  named  cucullaris  (cucullus, 
a  monk^s  cowl).  .  The  cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  tendinous  at  its  origin,  and  forms,  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side,  a  kind  of  tendinous  ellipse. 

The  ligamentum  nuchse  is  a  thin  cellulo-fibrous  layer  extended  from 
the  tubercle  and  spine  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  cervical  vertebrae  excepting  the  atlas.  It  is  the  analogue  of  an 
important  elastic  ligament  in  animals. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  covers  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  and  loins.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  six 
inferior  dorsal  vertebrae,  all  the  lumbar  and  sacral,  from  the  posterior 
third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  three  lower  ribs  by  mus- 
cular slips,  which  indigitate  with  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  fibres  converge  as  the  muscle  passes  upwards  and 
crosses  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  to  be  inserted  with  the  teres 
major  into  the  posterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the  muscle  and  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  another  between  its  tendon  and  that  of  the  teres  major. 
The  muscle  frequently  receives  a  small  fasciculus  from  the  scapula  as 
it  crosses  its  inferior  angle. 

Second  Layer, 
Dissection,  —  This  layer  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the  two 


^  I 


*  The  Urst  and  ucond,  and  pitrt  of  the  third  layer  of  inusclf  e  of  th« 
back ;  the  firet  layer  being  shown  upon  (he  right,  ajid  the  second  on 
the  left  side.  1.  The  ttspeiius  muscle.  2.  The  lendinaus  portion 
which,  with  a  correBponding  portion  in  the  oppo^te  muscle,  forms  the 
tendinouB  eUipee  on  the  badt  of  the  neck.  3.  The  acromion  pixKess 
and  spine  of  the  scapula.    4.  The  latiBsiniiu  dorsi  muscle.     5.  The 
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preceding  muscles  near  to  their  insertion,  and  taming  them  to  the 
opposite  side. 

The  levativr  anguli  scapulte  arises  by  distinct  slips,  from  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  and  posterior  border  of 
the  scapula,  as  £»  as  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  its 
spine^ 

The  rhomboideus  minor  (rhombus,  a  parallelogram  with  four  equal 
sides)  is  a  n^row  slip  of  muscle,  detached  from  the  rhomboideus  major 
by  a  slight  cellular  interspace.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  two  last  cervical  vertebrae  and  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  is  imerted 
into  the  edge  of  the  triangular  sur&ce,  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 
scapula. 

The  rhomboideus  major  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four 

upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament,  and  is 

inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  as  £sur  as  its  inferior 

imgle. 

Third  Layer, 

Dissection.  —  The  third  layer  consists  of  muscles  which  arise  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  pass  outwards.  It 
is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  near  its 
insertion,  and  reflecting  the  two  rhomboid  muscles  upwards  from  their 
insertion  into  the  scapula,  and  removing  them  altogether. 

The  serratus  posticus  superior  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  two  last  cervical  and  two  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by 
four  serrations  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,. fourth, 
and  fifth  ribs. 

The  serratus  posticus  inferior  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  two  last  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by 
four  serrations  into  the  four  lower  ribs. 

These  two  muscles  are  connected  by  a  thin  tendinous  &scia,  called 


deltoid.  6.  The  muscles  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  infra-spinatus, 
teres  minor,  and  teres  major.  7.  The  external  oblique  muscle.  8. 
The  gluteus  medius.  9.  The  glutei  maximi.  10.  The  levator  anguli 
scapulae.  11.  The  rhomboideus  minor.  12.  The  rhomboideus  major. 
13.  The  splenius  capitis ;  the  muscle  immediately  above,  and  overlaid 
by  the  splenius,  is  the  complexus.  14.  The  splenius  colli,  only  par- 
tially seen ;  the  common  origin  of  the  splenius  is  seen  attached  to  the 
spinous  processes  below  the  lower  border  of  the  rhomboideus  major. 
15.  The  vertebral  aponeurosis.  16.  The  serratus  posticus  inferior. 
17.  The  supra-spinatus  muscle.  18.  The  infrarspinatus.  19.  The 
teres  minor  muscle.  20.  The  teres  major.  21.  The  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  passing  between  the  teres  minor  and  major  to  the  upper  arm. 
22.  The  serratus  ma^us,  proceeding  forwards  from  its  origin  at  the 
base  of  the  scapula.    23.  The  internal  oblique  muscle. 
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the  yertebral  aponeurosis,  which  serves  to  bind  down  the  muscles 
of  the  fourth  layer. 

The  serratuB  posticus  superior  must  be  removed  from  its  origin  and 
turned  outwards,  to  bring  into  view  the  whole  extent  of  the  splenius 
muscle. 

The  spleniui  muscle  is  single  at  its  origin,  but  divides  soon  after  into 
two  portions,  which  are  destined  to  distinct  insertions.  It  arises  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  ten  vertebrae,  the  four  lower  cervical  and  six 
upper  dorsal,  and  divides  as  it  ascends  the  neck  into  the  splenius 
capitis  and  colli.  The  splenitis  capitis  is  inserted  into  the  rough 
sur&ce  of  the  occipital  bone  between  the  two  curved  lines,  and  into 
the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  splenitis  colli  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervicfd  vertebrae. 

Fourth  Layer, 

Dissection, — The  two  serrati  and  two  splenii  must  be  removed  by 
cutting  them  away  from  their  origins  and  insertions,  to  bring  the 
fourth  layer  into  view. 

Three  of  these  muscles,  viz.  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and 
spinalis  dorsi,  are  associated  under  the  name  of  erector  spinae.  They 
occupy  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  portion  of  the  back.  The  remaining 
four  are  situated  in  the  cervical  region. 

The  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dm'd  arise  by  a  common  origin 
from  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae :  opposite  the 
last  rib  a  line  of  separation  begins  to  be  marked  between  the  two 
muscles.  The  sacro-lumbalis  is  inserted  by  separate  tendons  into  the 
angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs.  On  turning  the  muscle  a  little  outwards, 
a  number  of  tendinous  slips  will  be  seen  taking  their  origin  from  the  - 
ribs,  and  terminating  in  a  muscular  fsisciculus,  by  which  the  sacro- 
lumbaUs  is  prolonged  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  This  is  the 
musculus  accessorius  ad  sacrO'lumbalem :  it  arises  from  the  angles  of 
the  six  lower  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  separate  tendons  inta  the  angles 
of  the  six  upper  ribs. 

The  longissimus  dorsi  is  inserted  into  all  the  ribs,  between  their 
tubercles  and  angles. 

The  spinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  upper 
lumbar  and  two  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  iriserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  two  muscles  form  an 
ellipse,  which  appears  to  enclose  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

Cbrvical  Group.  —  The  cervicalis  ascendens  appears  to  be  the 
continuation  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  upwards  into  the  neck.  It  arises 
from  the  angles  of  the  four  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  foiu:  lower  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  tramversalis  colli  would  appear  to  be  the  continuation  upwards 


*  The  toarib  and  fifth,  and  part  of  the  idith  lafer  of  the  mtuclea  of 
the  back.  1.  The  common  origin  of  tho  erector  epinx  mnaclc.  2.  The 
Bacro-lmnbalie.  3.  The  longieaimui  dorsL  4.  The  apinalifl  -  donL 
G.  The  cerricalia  agcendeni.  6.  The  tmnBTrrealiB  colli,  7.  The 
trachelcy^mastoideus.  8.  The  compleius.  9.  The  tiansTeiialit  colli, 
■howing  its  origin.  10.  The  semiBpinalia  doni.  11.  The  semispinalis 
colli.      12.  The  rectos  posticiiB  minor.     13.  The  rcctns  poaticas  major. 

14.  The  obUqutu  tuperior.  15.  The  ohUquns  inferior.  16.  ThemuM- 
iidna   >pinx.       17.  The  levatores  coiiUrum.      18.  IntertransvenaleB. 

19.  I'he  quadrataa  lumbonun.  « 
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into  the  neck  of  the  longiasimus  dorsi,  it  ariui  from  the  transTene 
processes  of  the  four  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  middle  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  trachelo-mastoid  is  likewise  a  continuation  upwards  from  the 
longissimus  dorsi.  It  is  a  very  slender  and  delicate  muscle,  arising 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  dorsal,  and  four  lower 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process. 

The  complexus  is  a  large  muscle,  and  with  the  splenius  forms  the 
great  bulk  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  crosses  the  direction  of  the 
splenius,  arising  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  dor- 
sal, and  four  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into  the  rough  sur- 
&ee  on  the  occipital  bone  between  the  two  curved  lines,  near  to  the 
occipital  spine.  A  portion  of  the  complexus  muscle  is  named 
biventer  cervicisj  from  consisting  of  a  central  tendon,  with  two  fleshy 
bellies. 

•    Fiftfi  Layer. 

Dissection.-^The  muscles  of  the  preceding  layer  are  to  be  removed 
by  dividing  them  transversely  through  the  middle,  and  turning  one 
extremity  upwards,  the  other  downwards.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer  may  be  got  rid  o^  and  the  remaining 
muscles  of  the  spine  brought  into  a  state  to  be  examined. 

The  semi-spinales  muscles  are  connected  with  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  spanning  one  half  of  the  vertebral 
column,  hence  their  name  semi-spinalis. 

The  semi-spinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
six  lower  doi^al  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  four  upper  dorsal,  and  two  lower  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  semi-spinalis  colli  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
four  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  conmiencing  with  the  axis. 

Occipital  Croup.  —  This  group  of  small  muscles  is  intended  for 
the  varied  movements  of  the  cranium  on  the  atlas,  and  the  atlas  on 
the  axis.    They  are  extremely  pretty  in  appearance. 

The  rectus  posticus  major  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
axis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  iaferior  curved  line,  on.  the  occipital 
bone. 

The  rectus  posticus  minor  arises  from  the  spinous  tubercle  of  the 
atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone,  be- 
neath the  inferior  curved  line. 

The  rectus  lateralis  is  extended  between  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas  and  the  occipital  bone ;  it  arises  from  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  sur£Eu:e  of  the  occipital 
bone,  external  to  the  condyle. 

The  obliquus  inferior  arises  icom  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atla& 
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The  ohliquut  superior  arisei  from  the  extremity  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  sur&ce  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  between  the  curved  lines. 

Sixth  layer. 

Dissection,  —  The  semi-spinales  muscles  must  hoth  be  removed  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  multifidus  spinae  which  lies  beneath  them» 
and  fills  up  the  concavity  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes, 
the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  multifidus  spina:  consists  of  a  great  number  of  fleshy  &sciculi, 
extending  between  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae, from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  Each  fasciculus  arises  from  a 
transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the  first 
or  second  vertebra  above. 

The  levatores  costarum  arise  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  are  imtirted  into  the  rough  sur&ce  between  the 
tubercle  and  angle  of  the  rib  below  them. 

The  supra-spinales  are  little  fleshy  bands  lying  on  the  spinous  pro< 
cesses  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  cervical  region. 

The  inter-spinales  are  a  succession  of  little  pairs  of  muscles,  lying 
between  the  bifld  tubercles  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

The  inter-transversaUs  are  also  arranged  in  pairs,  and  pass  between 
the  bifid  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lumbar  region. 

With  regard  io  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  hack, 
the  student  should  be  informed  that  iio  regularity  attends  their  at- 
tachments. At  the  best,  a  knowledge  of  their  exact  connections,  even 
were  it  possible  to  retain  it,  would  be  but  a  barren  information,  if  not 
absolutely  injurious,  as  tending  to  exclude  more  valuable  learning.  I 
have  tlierefore  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  plan,  by  which  they  may  be 
more  easily  recollected,  by  placing  them  in  a  tabular  form,  that  the 
student  may  see,  at  a  single  glance,  the  origin  and  insertion  of  each, 
and  compare  the  natural  grouping  and  similarity  of  attachments  of  the 
various  layers.  In  this  manner  also  their  actions  will  be  better  com- 
prehended, and  learnt  with  greater  facility. 

In  examining  the  following  table,  the  student  will  observe  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  number  four  in  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
the  muscles.  Sometimes  the  four  occurs  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a 
region  of  the  spine,  and  frequently  includes  a  part  of  two  regions,  and 
takes  two  from  each,  as  in  the  case  of  the  serrati.  Again,  he  will 
perceive  that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  half  of  the  table  take  their 
origin  frt>m  spinous  processes,  and  pass  outwards  to  transverse, 
whereas  the  lower  half  arises  mostly  from  transverse  processes.  To  the 
student,  then,  we  commit  these  reflexions,  and  leave  it  to  the  peculiar 
tenor  of  his  own  mind  to  make  such  arrangements  as  wiU  be  best  re- 
tained by  his  memory. 
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ORIGIN. 

Layers. 

Spinous 
Processes. 

Transverse 
Processes. 

R^bs. 

Additional. 

Ut  Layer. 
Trapezius    .           . ; , 

Latissimus  dorsi    .  ^  | 

last  cervical, 
12  dorsal 

6  lower  dorsal, 
5  lumbar   . 

I 
I 

5 
•         i 

3  lower     . 

occipital  bone,  and 
ligamentum  nuchs  ' 

sacrum  and  ilium 

2nd  Layer. 

Levator  anguli        > 
scapulflR   .           . ) 

Rhomboideus  min.  • ; 

Rhomboideus  major 

•                     • 

lig.  nuchse, 

2  lower  cervical 
4  upper  dorsal 

4  upper  cervical 
I 

•                         • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•             •            . 

.             •            . 

3rd  Layer. 

Serratus  posticus     ? 

superior  .           .  > 
Serratus  posticus 

inferior    .           . ) 

2  lower  cervical, 
2  upper  dorsal 

2  lower  dorsal, 
2  upper  lumbar 

•  • 

•  • 

... 

.                                •                               a 

Splenius  capitis      .  1 
Splenius  colli         .  J 

4  lower  cervical, 
6  upper  dorsal 

}■   • 

•                 • 

• 

•                                .                               • 

ith  Layer. 

Sacro-lumbalis 

accessorius  ad  > 

sacro-lumbalem   y 

•           • 

•                         • 

C 

•                 • 

angles   of 
6  lower 

sacrum  and  ilium  . 
I 

Longissimus  dorsi 

•           • 

•                         • 

«                 • 

lumbar  vertebrae    . 

Spinalis  dorsi    .    .  • , 
Cervicalis  ascendens 

2  lower  dorsal, 
2  upper  lumbar 

•                     • 

4  upper  dorsal    . 
4  upper  dorsal, 

4  lower  cervical 
4  upper  dorsal, 

4  lower  cervical 

•                 • 

angles  of 
4  upper 

• 

•  • 

r 

... 

m 

•  *                                • 

Transversalis  colli     . 
Trachelo  -mastoideus 

Complexus     . 

•                     • 

5 

•    I 
s 

•                 • 

5th  Layer, 

Semi-spinalis  dorsi    . 

•                          m 

6  lower  dorsal     . 

•                 • 

•                                .                                • 

Semi-spinalis  colli     . 

•                           • 

4  upper  dorsal    . 

•                 • 

•                                 •                               . 

Rectus  posticus  maj. 
Rectus  posticus  min. 
Rectus  lateralis 
Obliquus  inferior 
Obliquus  superior 

axis 

atlas 

*  •                       • 

axis 

•  •              • 

•           • 
atlas     . 

•                     • 

axis      . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  •                                 • 
>                                •                                 . 

•  •                                 . 

•  •                                 • 

6ih  Layer. 
Multifidus  spins 

s 

from  sacrum  to 
3d  cervical 

}•     • 

•                                •                                 • 

Levatores  costarum 

•                  • 

all  the  dorsal 

ft                 • 

*                                 •                                 • 

Supra-spinales  . 
Inter-spinales    . 
Inter-tiansverses 

cervical 
cervical 

■                       • 

•  • 

•  • 
cervical 

•  • 

•  • 

■      : 

TABLE  OP  ORIGIN  AND   INSERTION. 
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INSERTION. 


Spinous  Processes. 


8  upper  dorsal. 


I  ( 4  upper  dorsal, 
\     2  lower  cenrical. 
S  4  upper  cervical, 
(     except  atlas. 


(  from  last  lumbar  to 
(    axis. 
•  • 

cervical, 
cervical. 


Transverse 
Processes. 


4  upper  cervical. 


•  { 


4  lower  cervical. 
4  middle  cervical. 


Ribs. 


2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th. 
4  lower  ribs. 


{ 


Additional. 


clavicle  and  spine  of 

the  scapula, 
posterior     bicipital 
ridge  of  the  humerus. 


angle  and  base  of  the 
scapula* 

base  of  the  scapula. 

base  of  the  scapula. 


angles  of  6  lower. 

angles  of  6  upper. 

all  the  ribs  between  the 
tubercles  and  angles. 


atlas. 


occipital  and  mastoid 
portion  of  temporal 
bone. 


mastoid  process. 

occipital  bone  between 
the  curved  lines. 


occipital  bone, 
occipital  bone, 
occipital  bone. 

occipital  bone. 


all  theribsbetweenthe 
tubercles  and  angles. 


__ 


'cervical. 
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Actiora.  —  The  upper  fibres  of  the  trapezius  draw  the  shoulder 
upwards  and  backwanls ;  the  middle  fibres,  directly  backwards;  and 
the  lower,  downwards  and  backwards.  The  lower  fibres  also  act  by- 
producing  rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  chest.  If  the  shoulder  be 
fixed  the  upper  fibres  will  flex  the  spine  towards  the  corresponding 
side.  The  latissimus  dorsi  is  a  muscle  of  the  arm,  drawing  it  back- 
wards and  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  rotating  it  inwards  ;  if 
the  arm  be  fixed,  the  latissimus  dorsi  will  draw  the  spine  to  that  side, 
and  raising  the  lower  ribs  be  an  inspiratory  muscle ;  and  if  both  arms 
be  fixed,  the  two  muscles  will  draw  the  whole  trunk  forwards,  as 
in  climbing  or  walking  on  crutches.  The  levator  anguli  scapulae  lifts 
the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  with  it  the  entire  shoulder, 
and  the  rhomboidei  carry,  the  scapula  and  shoulder  upwards  and  back- 
wards. 

The  serrati  are  respiratory  muscles  acting  in  opposition  to  each, 
other  —  the  serratui  posticus  superiirr,  drawing  the  ribs  upwards,  and 
thereby  expanding  the  chest ;  and  the  inferior,  drawing  the  lower 
ribs  downwards  and  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  fortmer 
is  an  inspiratory,  the  latter  an  expiratory  muscle.  The  splenii 
muscles  of  one  side  draw  the  vertebral  column  backwards  and  to  one 
side,  and  rotate  the  head  towards  the  corresponding  shoulder.  The 
muscles  of  opposite  sides  acting  together,  will  draw  the  head  directly 
backwards.  They  are  the  natural  antagonists  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles. 

The  saero-lumbalis,  with  its  accessory  muscle,  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  spinalis  dorsi,  are  known  by  the  general  term  of  erector  sptn«, 
which  suflficiently  expresses  their  actions.  They  keep  the  spine  sup- 
ported in  the  vertical  position  by  their  broad  origin  from  below,  and 
by  means  of  their  insertion  by  distinct  tendons  into  the  ribs  and 
spinous  processes.  Being  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  feuKsiculi, 
which  fdtemate  in  their  actions,  the  spine  is  kept  erect  without 
fatigue,  even  when  they  have  to  counterbalance  a  corpulent  abdominal 
developement.  The  continuations  upwards  of  these  muscles  into  the 
neck  preserve  the  steadiness  and  uprightness  of  that  region.  When 
the  muscles  of  one  side  act  alone,  the  neck  is  rotated  upon  its  axis. 
The  complexus,  by  being  attached  to  the  occipital  bone,  draws  the 
head  backwards,  and  counteracts  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck.     It  assists  also  in  the  rotation  of  the  head. 

The  semirspinales  and  multifidus  spina  muscles  act  directly  on  the 
vertebrae,  and  contribute  to  the  general  action  of  supporting  the  verte- 
bral column  erect. 

The  four  little  muscles  situated  between  the  occiput  and  the  two  first 
vertebrae,  effect  the  various  movements  between  these  bones  ;  the  recti 
producing  the  antero-posterior  actions,  and  the  ohliqui  the  rotatory 
motions  of  the  atlas  on  the  axis. 

The  actions  of  the  remaining  muscles  of  the  spine,  the  supra  and 
inter-spinales  and  intertrarisversaies^  are  expressed  in  their  names. 
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They  approximate  their  attachments,  and  assigt  the  more  powerful 
muscles  in  preserving  the  erect  position  of  the  body. 

The  levaUrres  costarum  raise  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ribs,  and  are 
probably  more  serviceable  in  preserving  the  articulation  of  the  rib  from 
dislocation,  than  in  raising  them  in  inspiration. 

Muscles  of  the  Thorax, 

The  principal  muscles  situated  upon  the  thorax  belong  in  their 
action  to  the  upper  extremity  with  which  they  will  be  described. 
They  are  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  subclavius  and  serratus 
magnus.  The  true  thoracic  muscles  are  few  in  number,  and  appertain 
exdusively  to  the  actions  of  the  ribs,  they  are,  the — 

Intercostales  extemi, 
Intercostales  intemi. 
Triangularis  stemL 

The  intercostal  muscles  are  two  planes  of  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres  directed  obliquely  between  the  adjacent  ribs  and  closing  the  in- 
tercostal spaces.  They  are  seen  upon  the  removal  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  or  upon  the  inner  sur£eu;e  of  the  chest.  The  triangularis 
stemi  is  within  the  chest,  and  requires  the  removal  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax  to  bring  it  into  view. 

The  intercostales  extemi,  eleven  on  each  side,  commence  posteriorly 
at  the  vertebral  column,  and  advance  forwards  to  the  costal  cartilages 
where  they  terminate  in  a  thin  aponeurosis  which  is  continued  on- 
wards to  the  sternum.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards,  pursuing  the  same  line  with  those  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

The  intercostales  interni,  also  eleven  on  each  side,  commence  ante- 
riorly at  the  sternum,  and  extend  backwards  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the 
internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  two  muscles  cross  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

Connected  with  the  internal  intercostals  are  a  variable  number  of 
muscular  fasciculi  which  pass  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  near 
its  middle  to  the  next  or  next  but  one  below ;  these  are  the  subcostal 
or  more  correctly  the  intraco^al  mufcles. 

The  trianguCaris  stemi,  situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  chest, 
arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from  the  side  of  the  sternum,  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  sternal  extremities  of  the  costal  cartilages ;  and  is  inserted 
by  fleshy  digitations  into  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs,  and  often  into  that  of  the  second. 

Actions. — The  intercostal  muscles  raise  the  ribs  when  they  act  firom 
above,  and  depress  them  when  they  take  their  fixed  point  from  below. 
They  are,  therefore,  both  insjniatoiy  and  expiratory  muscles.    The 


'  The  mnuleB  of  the  nnlerior  aspect  of  the  trunk  ;  on  the  left  side 
Ihe  superficial  lajer  is  seen,  and  on  the  right  the  deeper  la^er.  I . 
The  pectoinlis  mBJor  muscle.  2.  The  deltoid ;  the  interval  bclveen 
these  mnscleB  lodges  the  cephalic  rein.  3.  Tbc  anterior  border  of  Che 
Utissimus  dorsi.  4.  The  serrations  of  the  serratns  magnus.  5.  The 
Bubckviui  muscle  of  the  right  ude.  6.  The  pecloralis  minor.  7. 
The  coraco-biaehialis  muscle.  8.  The  upper  part  of  the  biceps  muBcle, 
showing  its  two  heads.  9.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  10. 
The  semitus  msgnus  of  the  right  side.      11.  The  eitemaJ  inldcostal 
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triangalaris  stem!  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages,  and  is  therefore  an 
expiratory  muscle. 

Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  muscles  of  this  region  are  the  — 

Obliquus  extemus  (descendens), 

Obliquus  intemus  (ascendens), 

Cremaster, 

Transversalis, 

Rectus, 

Pyramidalis, 

Quadratus  lumborum. 

Psoas  parvus. 

Diaphragm. 

Dissection. — The  dissection  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  to  be  com- 
menced by  making  three  incisions : — The  first,  vertical^  in  the  middle 
line,  from  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes;  the 
second,  oblique,  from  the  umbilicus,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  chest,  as  high  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib ;  and  the  third, 
oblique,  bom  the  umbilicus,  downwards  and  outwards,  to  the  middle 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  three  flaps  included  by  these  incisions 
should  then  be  dissected  back  in.  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  beginning  at  the  angle  of  each.     The  integu- 


muscle  of  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  12.  The  external  oblique 
muscle.  13.  Its  aponeurosis;  the  median  line  to  the  right  of 
this  number  is  the  linea  alba ;  the  flexuous  line  to  its  left  is  the 
linea  semilunaris;  and  the  transverse  lines  above  and  below  the 
number,  the  lineae  transverss  of  which  there  were  only  three  in  this 
subject.  14.  Poupart^s  ligament.  15.  The  external  abdominal  ring ; 
the  margin  above  the  ring  is  the  superior  or  internal  piUar;  the 
margin  below  the  ring,  the  inferior  or  external  pillar ;  the  curved  in- 
tercolumnar  fibres  are  seen  proceeding  upwards  from  Poupart^s  liga- 
ment to  strengthen  the  ring.  The  numbers  14  and  15  are  situated 
upon  the  fitscia  lata  of  the  thigh ;  the  opening  immediately  to  the 
right  of  15  is  the  saphenous  opening.  16.  The  rectus  muscle  of  the 
right  side  brought  into  view  by  the  removal  of  the  anterior  segment. 
of  its  sheath ;  *the  posterior  segment  of  its  sheath  with  the  divided 
edge  of  the  anterior  segment.  17.  The  pyramidalis  muscle.  18. 
The  internal  oblique  muscle.  19.  The  conjoined  tendon  of  the  inters 
nal  oblique  and  transversalis  descending  behind  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  pectineal  line.  20.  The  arch  formed  between  the  lower  curved 
border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  Poupart^s  ligament ;  it  is  beneath 
this  arch  that  the  spermatic  cord  and  hernia  pass. 
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ment  and  superficial  fascia  should  be  dissected  off  together  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  fibres  of  the  muscle  at  once. 

If  the  external  oblique  muscle  be  dissected  on  both  sides,  a  white 
tendinous  line  will  be  seen  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  extend- 
ing from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubis :  this  is  the  linea  alha, 
A  little  external  to  it,  on  each  side,  two  curved  lines  wiU  be  observed 
extending  from  the  sides  of  the  chest  to  the  pubis,  and  bounding  the 
recti  muscles:  these  are  the  linea  semilunares.  Some  transverse 
lines,  line<e  transversa^  three  or  four  in  number,  connect  the  linese 
semilunares  with  the  linea  alba. 

The  external  oblique  muscle{obliquus  extemus  abdominis,  descendens) 
is  the  external  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  and  the  descending  course  of  its  fibres. 
It  arises  by  fleshy  digitations  from  the  external  surfisice  of  the  eight 
inferior  ribs.  The  five  upper  digitations  being  received  between  cor- 
responding processes  of  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  three  lower  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  one  half  its 
length,  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  spine  of  the 
pubis,  pectineal  line,  firont  of  the  pubis,  and  linea  alba. 

The  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  stretched  between 
the  anteribr  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the 
pubis,  is  folded  inwards,  forming  Powparfs  ligament;  the  insertion 
into  the  pectineal  line  is  Gimbernafs  ligament. 

Just  above  the  crest  of  the  pubis  is  the  external  abdominal  ring,  a 
triangular  opening  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique.  It  is  oblique  in  its  direction,  and 
corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  is 
bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  pubis ;  on  either  side,  by  the  borders 
of  the  ajponeurosis,  which  are  called  p«7/ar«  ;  and  above,  by  some  curved 
fibres  (intercolumnar),  which  originate  from  Poupart^s  ligament,  and 
cross  the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  give  it  strength.  The  external 
pillar,  which  is  at  the  same  time  inferior,  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
opening  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  pubis ;  the  internal  or  supe- 
rior pillar  forms  an  interlacement  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
over  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  external  abdominal  ring 
gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round  ligament  in 
the  female :  they  are  both  invested  in  their  passage  through  it  by  a 
thin  &scia  derived  from  the  edges  of  the  ring,  and  called  inter-columnar 
fascia,  or  fiascia  spermatica. 

The  pouch  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  passing  through  this  opening,  re- 
ceives the  inter-columnar  fascia,  as  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  external  oblique  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lAtissimus  dorsi,  by  which  it  is  frequently 
overlapped. 

The  external  oblique  is  now  to  be  removed  by  making  an  incision 
across  the  ribs,  just  below  its  origin,  to  its  posterior  border,  and  another 
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along  Poiipart*8  ligament  and  the  creBt  of  the  ilium.  Poupart^s  liga- 
ment should  be  left  entire,  as  it  gives  attachment  to  the  next  muscles. 
The  muscle  may  then  be  tamed  forwards  towards  the  linea  alba,  or 
removed  altogether. 

The  internal  oblique  mtucle  (ohliquus  internus  abdominis,  ascendens) 
is  the  middle  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises  from  the  outer 
half  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  from  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Its  fibres  diveige  from  their  origin, 
BO  that  those  from  Poupart^s  ligament  curve  downwards,  those  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  pass  transversely,  and  the 
rest  ascend  obliquely.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line, 
crest  of  the  pubis,  Unea  alba,  and  lower  borders  of  the  five  inferior 
ribs. 

Along  the  upper  three  fourths  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  internal  oblique  separates  into  two  lamellae,  which  pass 
one  in  frx)nt  and  the  other  behind  the  rectus  muscle  to  the  linea  fdba, 
where  they  are  inserted;  along  the  lower  fourth,  the  aponeurosis 
passes .  altogether  in  front  of  the  rectus  without  separation.  The 
two  layers  which  thus  enclose  the  rectus,  form  for  it  a  partial 
sheath. 

The  lowest  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  are  inserted  into  the  pecti- 
neal line,  in  common  with  those  of  the  transversalis  muscle.  Hence 
the  tendon  of  this  insertion  is  called  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  and  transversalis.  This  structure  corresponds  with  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  and  forms  a  protection  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  it  is  insufficient  to 
resist  the  pressure  from  within,  and  becomes  forced. through  the  ex- 
ternal ring :  it  then  forms  the  distinctive  covering  of  direct  inguinal 
hernia. 

The  spermatic  cord  passes  beneath  the  arched  border  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle,  between  it  and  Poupart^s  ligament.  During  its  pas- 
sage some  fibres  are  given  off  from  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle, 
which  accompany  the  cord  downwards  to  the  testicle,  and  form  loops 
around  it :  this  is  the  cremaster  muscle.  In  the  descent  of  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  which  travels  the  same  course  with  the  spermatic 
cord,  the  cremastepmuscle  forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  cremaster,  considered  as  a  dictinct  muscle^  arises  frt)m  the  mid- 
dle of  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  forms  a  series  of  loops  upon  the  sper- 
matic cord.  A  few  of  its  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
the  rest  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  to  be  inserted,  with 
the  conjoined  tendon,  into  the  pectineal  line  of  the  pubis. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle  is  to  be  removed  by  separating  it  from 
its  attachment  to  the  ribs  above,  and  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
Poupart^s  ligament  below.  It  should  be  divided  behind  by  a  vertical 
indsion  extending  firom  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ihum,  as  its 
lumbar  attachment  cannot  at  present  be  examined.    The  muscle  is 


*  A  lateral  view  of  tlie  trunk  of  the  body,  showing  ila  muides,  and 
panicularly  the  tiansversatis  abdominis.  I .  The  costal  origin  of  the 
latiBBinius  dord  muscle.  2.  The  serratua  magniis.  3.  The  upper 
part  of  the  eiteraal  oblique  muecle  diTided  in  the  direction  best  cal- 
culated to  show  the  muscles  beneath  without  interfering  with  its  di- 
gitations  with  the  seiratus  magnus.  i.  Two  of  the  external  intercos- 
tal muscles.  5.  Two  of  the  internal  intercoslaJa.  6.  The  transversa- 
Jis  muscle.  7.  Its  posWrior  aponeuroaia.  B.  Its  anterior  aponeurosU  - 
forming  the  posterior  boundaiy  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  S.  The 
tower  part  of  the  left  rectus  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transTeisalis 
passing  in  front.  10.  The  right  rectus  muscle.  11.  I'he  arched 
openuig  left  between  the  lower  border  of  the  tranaverBalis  muade  and 
Poupart'a  l%timent,  through  which  the  spennatic  cord  and  hemia 
pass.  12.  The  gluteus  maximus,  and  medina,  and  tensor  vagina 
lemoria  muscles  invested  b;  hicis,  lula. 
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then  to  be  turned  forwards.  Some  degree  of  care  will  be  required  in 
performing  this  dissection  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
this  muscle  and  the  one  beneath.  A  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  is  all 
that  separates  them  for  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  Near  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  ascends  between  the  two 
muscles,  and  forms  a  valuable  guide  to  their  separation.  Just  above 
Poupart^s  ligament  they  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  them. 

The  transversalis  is  the  internal  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen ;  it  is 
transverse  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  as  is  implied  in  its  name.  It 
'  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  from  the  internal  lip 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  its  anterior  two- thirds ;  from  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  inner  suiv 
faces  of  the  six  inferior  ribs,  indigitating  with  the  diaphragm.  Its 
lower  fibres  curve  downwards,  to  be  inserted,  with  the  lower  fibres  of 
the  internal  oblique,  into  the  pectineal  line,  and  form  the  conjoined 
tendon.  Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  inserted  into  the  crest 
of  the  pubis  and  linea  alba.  The  lower  fourth  of  its  aponeurosis 
passes  in  front  of  the  rectus  to  the  linea  alba ;  the  upper  three-fourths, 
with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  internal  oblique,  behind  it. 

The  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  divides  into  three 
lamellae  : — anterior,  which  is  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  middle,  to  the  apices  of  the  trans- 
verse processes ;  and  posterior,  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes. 
The  anterior  and  middle  lamellae  enclose  the  quadratus  lumboruin 
muscle ;  and  the  middle  and  posterior,  the  erector  spinas.  The  union 
of  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  transversalis  with  the  posterior  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  internal  oblique,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  latissimus 
dorsi,  constitutes  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  spermatic  cord  and  oblique  inguinal  hernia  pass  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  but  have  no  direct  relation 
with  it. 

To  dissect  the  rectus  muscle,  the  sheath  should  be  opened  by  a  ver- 
tical incision  extending  from  over  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs  to 
the  frx>nt  of  the  pubis.  The  sheath  may  then  be  dissected  off  and 
turned  to  either  side :  this  is  easily  done  excepting  at  the  lineae  trans- 
'  versae,  where  a  close  adhesion  subsists  between  the  muscle  and  the  ex- 
ternal boundary  of  the  sheath.  The  sheath  contains  the  rectus  and 
pyramidalis  muscles. 

The  rectus  muscle  arises  by  a  flattened  tendon  from  the  crest  of  the 
pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs.  It  is  traversed  by  several  tendinous  zig-zag  lines,  called  lineae 
transversae.  One  of  these  is  usually  situated  at  the  umbilicus,  two 
above  that  point,  and  sometimes  one  below.  They  are  vestiges  of  the 
abdominal  ribs  of  reptiles,  and  very  rarely  extend  completely  through 
the  muscle. 

The  pyramidalis  muscle  arises  from  the  crest  of  the  pubis  in  front 
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of  the  rectus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  Hnea  alba  at  about  midway  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis. 

The  rectus  may  now  be  divided  across  the  middle,  and  the  two  ends 
drawn  aside  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mode  of  formation  of  its , 
sheath. 

The  sheath  vf  the  rectus  is  formed  in  front  for  the  upper,  three- 
fourths  of  its  extent,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and 
the  anterior  lamella  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  behind  by  the  poste- 
rior lamella  of  the  internal  oblique  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans- 
versalis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  lower  fourth,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin  curved  margin,  the  apo- 
neuroses of  the  three  muscles  passing  altogether  in  front  of  the 
rectus. 

The  two  next  muscles  can  only  be  examined  when  the  whole 
of  the  viscera  are  removed.  To  see  the  quadratus  lumborum,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  divide  and  draw  aside  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  an- 
terior lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans  versalis. 

The  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  is  concealed  from  view  by  the  an- 
terior lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, and  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum.  When  this  lamella  is 
divided,  the  muscle  will  be  seen  arising  from  the  last  rib,  and  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  the  muscle  be  cut  across  or  re- 
moved, the  middle  lamella  of  the  transversalis  will  be  seen  attached  to 
the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes ;  the  quadratus  being  enclosed 
between  the  two  lamellae  as  in  a  sheath. 

The  psoas  parvus  arises  from  the  tendinous  arches  and  interverte- 
bral substance  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  long  slender  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal 
line  of  the  pubis.  The  tendon  is  continuous  by  its  outer  border  with 
the  iliac  fascia. 

Diaphragm,  —  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  important  inspiratory 
muscle,  the  peritoneum  should  be  dissected  from  its  under  surface.  It 
is  the  muscular  septum  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  portions,  a  greater  and  a  lesser  muscle.  The  greater 
muscle  arises  from  the  ensiform  cartilage;  from  the  inner  sur&ces  of 
the  six  inferior  ribs,  indigitating  with  tiie  transversalis;  and  from  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  and  internum.  From  these  points 
which  form  the  internal  circumference  of  the  trunk,  the  fibres  converge 
and  are  inserted  into  the  central  tendon. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  is  the  upper  border  of  the  an- 
terior lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis ;  it  arches  across 
the  origin  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  is  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbfur " 
vertebra,  and  by  the  other  to  the  apex  and  lower  margin  of  the  last 
rib. 


*  The  andei  oi  abdominal  aide  of  the  diaphrogin.  1,  S,  3.  The 
greater  miucle ;  the  fignnt  1  reets  upoQ  the  centra]  leaflet  of  the  l«n- 
diaons  centie  i  the  Dnniber  2  on  the  left  or  BDiallest ;  and  number  3 
on  the  right  leaflet.  4.  The  thin  bBoicnlos  which  arisea  from  the 
eDsifann  cortilagOT  a  amall  triangnlar  Bpoce  i§  left  on  either  aide  af  this 
feicicnlD*,  which  ie  completed  only  by  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
abdomen  and  chen.  S.  rheligamenbtmiutuUom  eitemnm  ofthe  left 
side.  6.  The  Ugamentum  arcuatum  internum.  7,  A  small  arched 
opening  occamonally  found,  through  which  the  leuer  aplancbnic  nerve 
paues.  8.  The  right  or  larger  tendon  of  the  leeser  muscle  ;  a  muscu- 
lar fasoculua  from  this  tendon  curves  to  the  left  side  of  the  greater 
moKle  between  the  reMphageal  and  aortic  openings.  9,  The  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra.  10.  The  left  or  shorter  tendon  of  the  lesser  muscle. 
1 1.  The  aortic  opening  through  which  the  aorta  it  seen  issuing.  12. 
A  portion  of  the  tESopbagua  iasuing  through  the  teeophageHl  opening 
13.  The  opening  for  the  inferior  vena  cava,  in  the  tendinous  centre 
of  the  dtaphragm.  14.  The  paoaa  magnus  muscle  passing  beneath  the 
ligamentimi  utuatimi  internum ;  it  has  been  removed  on  the  opposite 
ude  to  show  the  arch  more  distinctly.  15.  The  quadratus  Inm- 
bonmi  passing  beneath  the  ligamentum  sicuatum  externum  ;  tbia 
muscle  hai  ^so  beeu  removed  on  the  left  side.  16.  IntertranaversBles 
mascles. 
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The  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  or  proprium,  is  a  tendinous 
arch  thrown  across  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  as  it  emerges  from  the 
chest.  It  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  by  the  other  to  the  body  of  the 
second. 

The  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  shaped  like  a  trefoil  leaf; 
of  which  the  central  leaflet  points  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is  the 
largest ;  the  lateral  leaflets,  right  and  left,  occupy  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  muscle ;  the  right  being  the  larger  and  more  rounded, 
and  the  left  smaller  and  lengthened  in  its  form. 

Between  the  sides  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
adjoining  ribs,  is  a  small  triangular  space  where  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  diaphragm  are  deficient.  This  space  is  closed  only  by  peritoneum 
on  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  pleura  within  the  chest.  It  is 
therefore  a  weak  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
might,  by  violent  exertion,  be  forced  through  it,  producing  phrenic,  or 
diaphragmatic  hernia. 

I'he  lesser  muscle  of  the  diaphragm  takes  its  origin  from  the  bodies 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  two  tendons.  The  right,  larger  and  longer 
than  the  left,  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebrae ;  and  the  left  from  the  side  of  the 
second  and  third.  The  tendons  form  two  large  fleshy  bellies  {crura), 
which  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  central  tendon.  The  inner 
&sciculi  of  the  two  crura  cross  each  other  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and 
again  diverge  to  surround  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  present  a  figure  of 
eight  like  appearance.  The  anterior  &sciculus  of  the  decussation  is 
formed  by  the  right  eras. 

The  openings  in  the  diaphragm  are  three  :  one,  quadrilateral,  in  the 
tendinous  centre,  at  the  union  of  the  right  and  middle  leaflets,  for  the 
passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  a  muscular  opening  of  an  elliptic 
shape,  formed  by  the  two  crura  for  the  transmission  of  the  oesophagus 
and  pnmmogastric  nerves ;  and  a  third,  the  aortic,  which  is  formed 
by  a  tendinous  arch  thrown  from  the  tendon  of  one  cms  to  that  of  the 
other,  across  the  vertebral  column,  beneath  which  pass  the  aorta,  the 
right  vena  azygos,  and  thoracic  duct.  The  great  splanchnic  nerves 
pass  through  openings  in  the  lesser  muscle  on  each  side,  and  the  lesser 
splanchnic  nerves  through  the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum. 

Actions, —  The  external  oblique  muscle,  acting  singly,  would  draw 
the  thorax  towards  the  pelvis,  and  twist  the  body  to  the  opposite  side. 
Both  muscles,  acting  together,  would  flex  the  thorax  directly  on  the 
pelvis.  The  internal  oblique  of  one  side  draws  the  chest  downwards 
and  outwards :  both  together  bend  it  directly  forwards.  Either 
transversalis  muscle,  acting  singly,  will  diminish  the  size  of  the  abdo- 
men on  its  own  side,  and  both  together  will  constrict  the  entire 
cylinder  of  the  cavity.  The  recti  muscles,  assisted  by  the  pyramidales, 
flex  the  thorax  upon  the  chest,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  linese 
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transTersae,  are  enabled  to  act  when  their  sheath  is  curved  inwards  by 
the  action  of  the  transversales.  The  pyramidales  are  tensors  of  the  linea 
alba.  The  abdominal  are  expiratory  muscles,  and  the  chief  agents  of 
expulsion ;  by  their  action  the  foetus  is  expelled  from  the  uterus,  the 
urine  from  the  bladder,  the  faeces  from  the  rectum,  the  bile  from  the 
gall-bladder,  the  ingesta  frt>m  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  vomiting,  and 
the  mucous  and  irritating  substances  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  trachea, 
and  nasal  paesages  during  coughing  and  sneezing.  To  produce  these 
efforts  they  all  act  together.  Their  violent  and  continued  action  pro- 
duces hernia ;  and,  acting  spasmodically,  they  may  occasion  rupture 
of  the  viscera.  The  quadratus  lumborum  draws  the  last  rib  down- 
wards, and  is  an  expiratory  muscle ;  it  also  serves  to  bend  the  ver- 
tebral column  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  psoas  parvus  is  a 
tensor  of  the  iliac  &scia,  and,  taking  its  fixed  origin  from  below, 
it  may  assist  in  flexing  the  vertebral  column  forwards.  The  dia- 
phragm is  an  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  sole  agent  in  tranquil 
inspiration.  When  in  action,  the  muscle  is  drawn  downwarids, 
its  plane  being  rendered  oblique  from  the  level  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, to  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  During  relaxation  it  is  con- 
vex, and  encroaches  considerably  on  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  par- 
ticularly at  the  sides,  where  it  corresponds  with  the  lungs.  It  assists 
the  abdominal  muscles  powerfully  in  expulsion,  every  act  of  that  kind 
being  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  deep  inspiration.  Spasmodic 
action  of  the  diaphragm  produces  hiccough  and  sobbing,  and  its  rapid 
ahemation  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  combined  witJ^  laryngeal  and 
facial  movements,  laughing  and  crying. 

Muscles  of  the  Perineum, 

The  muscles  of  the  perineum  are  situated  in  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis, 
and  consist  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  belongs  especially  to  the 
oigans  of  generation  and  urethra,  the  other  to  the  termination  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  To  these  may  be  added  the  only  pair  of  muscles 
which  is  proper  to  the  pelvis,  the  coccygeus.  The  muscles  of  this 
region  in  the  male,  are  the 

Accelerator  urinae, 
Erector  penis, 
Transversus  perinei, 
•  Compressor  urethras. 
Sphincter  ani. 
Levator  ani, 
Coccygeus. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  perineum,  the  subject  should  be  fixed 
in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  that  is,  the  hands  should  be  bound  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  knees  kept  apart.  An  easier  plan  is  the 
drawing  of  the  feet  upwards  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  through  a  hook 
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in  the  ceiling.  Both  of  these  means  of  preparation  have  for  their 
object  the  fall  exposure  of  the  perineum.  And  as  this  is  a  dissection 
which  demands  some  degree  of  delicacy  and  nice  manipulation,  a  strong 
light  should  be  thrown  upon  the  part.  Having  fixed  the  subject,  and 
drawn  the  scrotum  upwards  by  means  of  a  string  or  hook,  carry  an 
incision  from  the  base  of  the  scrotum  along  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  to  a  point  parallel  with  the 
apex  of  the  coccyx ;  then  describe  a  curve  over  th*e  coccyx  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side,  and  continue  the  incision  onwards  along 
the  opposite  tuberosity,  and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  ramus  of  the 
pubis,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  scrotum,  where  the  two  extremities 
may  be  connected  by  a  transverse  incision.  This  incision  will  com- 
pletely surround  the  perineum,  following  very  nearly  the  outline  of  its 
boundaries.  Now  let  the  student  dissect  off  the  integument  carefelly 
from  the  whole  of  the  included  space,  and  he  will  expose  the  &tty 
cellular  structure  of  the  common  superficial  fascia,  which  exactly  re- 
sembles the  superficial  £aiseia  in  every  other  situation..  The  common 
superficial  fiiscia  is  then  to  be  removed  to  the  same  extent,  exposing 
the  superficial  perineal  fescia.  This  layer  is  also  to  be  turned  aside^ 
when  the  muscles  of  the  genital  r^on  of  the  perineum  will  be  brought 
into  view. 

The  acceleratores  urines  arise  from  tt  tendinous  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  perineum  and  from  the  raphe.  From  these  origins  the  fibres 
diverge,  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen ;  the  posterior  fibres  to  be  inserted 
into  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium ;  the  middle  to  encircle  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  meet  upon  its  upper  side ;  and  the  anterior  to 
spread  out  upon  the  corpus  cavemosum  on  each  side,  and  be  inserted, 
partly  into  its  fibrous  structure,  and  partly  into  the  fascia  of  the  penis. 
The  posterior  and  middle  insertions  of  these  muscles  are  best  seen,  by 
carefully  raising  one  muscle  firom  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  tracing 
its  fibres. 

The  erector  penis  arises  from  the  ramus  and  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  curves  around  the  root  of  the  penis,  to  be  inserted  into ' 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  a  strong  fia^ia  which  covers  the  dorsum  of  the  organ,  the  &8cia 
penis. 

The  transversiks  perinei  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on 
each  side,  and  is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineum.  ^ 

To  dissect  the  compressor  urethra^  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
muscles  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  render  the  glistening  surface  of  the 
deep  perineal  &scia  quite  apparent.  The  anterior  layer  of  this  &scia 
should  then  be  carefully  dissected  away,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis 
divided  through  its  middle,  separated  from  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and 
drawn  forwards,  to  put  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  upon 
which  the  muscle  is  spread  out,  upon  the  stretch.  The  muscle  is, 
however,  better  seen  in  a  dissection  made  from  within  the  pelvis,  after 


haying  tamed  down  the  bladder  &om  ita  Bttachment  to  tbe  os  pubis, 
and  removed  a  pleids  of  TeinB  and  the  posterior  layer  of  the  de«p 
perineal  !atcm. 

The  comprtuoT  urithrie  (Wilson's  and  Guthrie's  muscles),  consistB 
of  two  portions  ;  one  of  whkh  is  IrausMiM  in  in  direction,  and 
passes  invards,  to  embrace  the  membranous  urethra  ;  the  other  is  ptr- 
paulicular,  and  descends  from  the  pnbis.  The  tramiierst  porlioii, 
particnlttrly  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  artjM,  by  a  narrow  tendinous 
ptdnt,  fiom  the  upper  part  of  the  rainns  of  the  ischium,  on  each  ude, 
and  divides  into  two  fasdculi,  which  pass  inwards  and  sUghtly  up- 
wards, and  embrace  tbe  m«nbranous  portion  of  (he  urethra  and 
Cowpet's  glands.     As  they  pass  towards  the  urelhia,  they  spread  out 


the  figure  rests  upon  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis,  2.  Tbe  corpus 
csTenuHma  of  one  side.  3.  The  erector  penis  of  one  side.  4.  The 
transTersus  perinei  of  one  ude.  G.  The  triangular  space  through 
which  tbe  deep  perineal  bscia  is  seen.  6.  The  sphinclcr  ani ; 
its  anterior  extremity  is  cut  off.  7.  The  leialor  ani  of  the  left 
ude  ;  the  large  space  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (8)  and 
the  anus,  is  the  isehio-rectal  fossa  ;  the  same  fossa  is  seen  upon  the 
opposite  side.  9.  The  spine  of  the  ischinm.  10.  The  left  coccy- 
gens  muscle.  The  boundaries  of  the  perineum  are  well  seen  in  tlus 
engrariog. 
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and  become  fan-shaped,  and  are  inserted  into  a  tendinous  raphe  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  surfsices  of  the  urethra,  extending  from  the  apex 
of  the  prostate  gland,  to  which  they  are  attached  posteriorly,  to  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  with  which  they  are  connected  in  front. 
When  seen  from  above,  these  portions  resemble  two  £eins,  connected 
by  their  expanded  border  along  the  middle  line  of  the  membranous 
urethra,  from  the  prostate  to  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
same  appearance  is  obtained  by  viewing  them  from  below. 

The  perpendicular  portion  *  described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  arises  by 
two  tendinous  points  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
on  each  side  of,  and  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  tendinous  origins 
soon  become  muscular,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  upper  &8ciculus  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  muscle  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  a  distinct  muscle  surrounding  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  supporting  it  as  in  a  sling,  as  described  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
but  merely  an  upper  origin  of  the  transverse  muscle. 

The  compressor  urethrae  may  be  considered  either  as  two  symmetri- 
cal muscles  meeting  at  the  raph6,  or  as  a  single  muscle:  I  have 
adopted  the  latter  course  in  the  above  description,  as  appearing  to  me 
the  more  consistent  with  the  general  connections  of  the  muscle,  and 
with  its  actions. 

The  sphincter  ani  is  a  thin  and  elliptical  plane  of  muscle  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  integument,  and  surrounding  the  opening  of  the  anus.  It 
arises  posteriorly  in  the  superficial  fascia  around  the  coccyx,  and  by  a 
fibrous  raph6  from  the  apex  of  that  bone  ;  and  is  inserted  anteriorly 
into  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perineum,  and  into  the  raph6  of  the 
integument,  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  commencement  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  sphincter  ani  intemus  is  a  muscular  ring  embracing  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  intestine,  and  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum. 

Part  of  the  levator  ani  may  be  seen  during  the  dissection  of  the 
anal  portion  of  the  perineum  by  removing  the  fat  which  surrounds  the 
termination  of  the  rectum.  But  to  study  the  entire  muscle,  a  lateral 
section  of  the  pelvis  must  be  made  by  sawing  through  the  pubis  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  symphysis,  separating  the  bones  behind  at  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  turning  down  the  bladder  and  rectum.     The 


*  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  has  made  many  careful  dissections  of  the 
muscles  of  tiie  perineum,  has  not  observed  this  portion  of  the  muscle, 
but  considers  Wilson*s  muscle  (with  many  other  anatomists)  to  be  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  not  uniting  beneath  the  urethra  as 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but  inserted  into  a  portion  of  the  pelvic 
&scia  situated  between  the  prostate  gland  and  rectum,  the  recto- 
vesical fEiscia. 
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pelvic  £u9cia  is  then  to  be  carefully  raised,  beginning  at  the  base  of 
the  bladder  and  proceeding  upwards,  until  the  whole  extent  of  the 
muscle  is  exposed. 

The  levator  ani  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  pelvis.  It  arise*  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubis,  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  between  those  points  from  the  angle  of 
division  between  the  obturator  and  the  pelvic  fascia.  Its  fibres  descend 
to  be  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  into  a  fibrous  raphe  in 
front  of  that  bone,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  base  of  the  blad- 
der, and  prostate  gland. 

In  the  female  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx  and  fibrous 
raph^,  extremity  of  the  rectum  and  vagina. 

The  coccygeus  muscle  is  a  tendino-muscular  layer  of  a  triangular 
form.  It  arises  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  side  of  the  coccyx  and  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament. 

The  muscles  of  the  perineum  in  the  female  are  the  same  as  in  the 
male,  and  have  received  analagous  names.  They  are  smaller  in  size, 
mid  are  modified  to  suit  the  different  form  of  the  organs  ;  they  are — 

Constrictor  vaginae. 
Erector  clitoridis, 
Transversus  perinei. 
Compressor  urethrse. 
Sphincter  ani. 
Levator  ani, 
Coccygeus. 

The  constrictor  vagina  is  analogous  to  the  acceleratores  urinae  ;  it  is 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  sphincter  ani,  interlacing  with  its  fibres, 
and  is  inserted  anteriorly  into  the  sides  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and 
fascia  of  the  clitoris. 

The  transversus  perinei  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  constrictor 
vaginae,  and  the  levator  ani  into  the  side  of  the  vagina. 

The  other  muscles  are  precisely  similar  in  their  attachments  to  those 
in  the  male. 

Actions.  —  The  acceleratores  urinae  being  continuous  at  the  middle 
line,  and  attached  on  each  side  to  the  bone,  by  means  of  their  posterior 
fibres  will  support  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  acting  sud- 
denly vnll  propel  the  semen,  or  the  last  drops  of  urine  from  the  canal. 
The  posterior  and  middle  fibres,  according  to  Krause  *,  contribute  to- 
wards the  erection  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  by  producing  compres- 
sion upon  the  venous  structure  of  the  bulb,  and  the  anterior  fibres, 
according  to  Tyrrell,t  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  entire  organ  by  com- 


*  MuUer,  Xrchiv  fur  Anatomie,  Physiologie,  &c.  1837. 
f  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  1839. 
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pressing  the  vena  dorsalis,  by  means  of  their  insertion  into  the  fascia 
penis.  The  erector  penis  becomes  entitled  to  its  name  from  spreading 
out  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  organ,  into  a  membranous  expansion  (fascia 
penis),  which,  according  to  Krause  compresses  the  dorsal  vein  during 
the  action  of  the  muscle,  and  especially  after  the  erection  of  the  organ 
has  commenced.  The  transverse  muscles  serve  to  steady  the  tendinous 
centre,  that  the  muscles  attached  to  it  may  obtain  a  firm  point  of 
support.  According  to  Cruveilhier,  they  draw  the  anus  backwards 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  fiseces,  and  antagonise  the  levatores  ani 
which  carry  the  anus  forwards.  The  compressor  urethrae  taking  its 
fixed  point  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  at  each  side,  can,  says 
Mr.  Guthrie,  ^  compress  the  urethra  so  as  to  close  it ;  I  conceive 
completely,  after  the  manner  of  a  sphincter.^  The  transverse  portion 
will  also  have  a  tendency  to  draw  ike  urethra  downwards,  whilst  the 
perpendicular  portion  will  draw  it  upwards  towards  the  pubis.  The 
inferior  fiisciculus  of  the  transverse  muscle,  enclosing  Cowper^s  glands, 
will  assist  those  bodies  in  evacuating  their  secretion.  The  external 
sphincter  being  a  cutaneous  muscle  contracts  the  integument  around 
the  anus,  and  by  its  attachment  to  the  tendinous  centre,  and  to 
the  point  of  the  coccyx,  assists  the  levator  ani  in  giving  support  to  the 
opening  during  expulsive  efforts.  The  internal  sphincter  contracts  the 
extremity  of  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine.  The  use  of  the  levator  ani 
is  expressed  in  its  name.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  rest  of  the  expulsory  muscles,  and  serves  to  support  the  rectum 
and  vagina  during  their  expulsive  efforts.  The  levator  ani  acts  in 
unison  with  the  diaphragm,  and  rises  and  ^s  like  that  muscle  in 
forcible  respiration.  Yielding  to  the  propulsive  action  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  it  enables  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  to  bear  a  greater 
force  than  a  resisting  structure,  and  on  the  remission  of  such  actions, 
it  restores  the  perineum  to  its  original  form.  The  coccygei  muscles 
restore  the  coccyx  to  its  natural  position,  after  it  has  been  pressed 
backwards  during  defecation  or  during  parturition. 
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The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged  into  groups 
corresponding  with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb  thus : — 

Anterior  thoracic  region.  Lateral  thoracic  region, 

Pectoralis  major,  Serratus  magnus. 

Pectorahs  minor, 

Subclavius. 


ARRANGEMENT   IN  GROUPS. 
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Anterior  scapular  regioru 
Sabscapnlaris. 


Posterior  scapular  region, 

Sapra-spinatus, 
In&arspinatUB, 
Teres  minor, 
Teres  major. 


Acromial  region. 
Deltoid. 


Anterior  humeral  region, 

Coraco-brachialis, 
Biceps, 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Anterior  brachial  region. 

Superficial  layer. 

Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Palmaris  longns. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitomm. 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


Deep  layer. 

Flexor  profundus  digitomm. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Pronator  quadratus. 


Posterior  humeral  region. 
Triceps. 


Posterior  brachial  region. 

Superficial  layer. 

Supinator  longus, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
Extensor  communis  digitorum, 
Extensor  minimi  digiti. 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Anconeus. 

Deep  layer. 

Supinator  brevis, 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
Extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis, 
Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis, 
Extensor  indicis. 


Hand. 

Badial  region.  Ulnar  region. 

Abductor  pollicis,  Palmaris  brevis. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (oppo-       Abductor  minimi  digiti, 

nens).  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  Adductor  minimi  digiti. 

Adductor  pollicis. 

Palmar  region, 

Lumbricales, 
Interossei  pahnares, 
InteroBsei  dorsale^ 
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Anterior  thoracic  region, 

PectoraliB  major, 
Pectoralis  minor, 
Subclavius. 

Dissection. — Make  an  incision  along  the  line  of  the  clavicle,  from 
the  apper  part  of  the  Btemum  to  the  acromion  proceBs ;  a  second  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  to  the  insertion  of  its  tendon  into  the  humerus ;  and  con- 
nect the  two  by  a  third,  carried  longitudinaUy  along  the  middle  of  the 
sternum.  The  integument  and  superficial  £Euacia  are  to  be  dissected  to- 
gether from  off  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  always  in  the  direction  of 
their  course.  For  this  purpose  the  dissector,  if  he  have  the  right  arm, 
will  commence  with  the  lower  angle  of  the  flap  ;  if  the  left,  with  the 
upper  angle.  He  will  thus  expose  the  pectorsdis  major  muscle  in  its 
whole  extent. 

The  pectoralis  major  muscle  arises  from  the  sternal  two-thirds  of 
the  clavicle,  from  one  half  the  breadth  of  the  sternum  its  whole  length, 
and  from  the  cartilages  of  all  the  true  ribs,  excepting  the  first.  Jt  is 
inserted  by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  anterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the 
humerus. 

That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  clavicle,  is  sepor 
rated  from  that  connected  with  the  sternum  by  a  distinct  cellular  in- 
terspace ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  clavicular  portion  and  sternal  portion 
of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  fibres  from  thia  very  extensive  origin 
converge  towards  a  narrow  insertion,  giving  the  muscle  a  radiated  ap- 
pearance. But  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  formation  of  its  tendon 
which  must  be  carefully  noted.  The  whole  of  the  lower  border  is 
folded  inwards  upon  the  upper  portion,  so  that  the  tendon  is  douUed 
upon  itself.  Another  peculiarity  results  from  this  arrangement :  the 
fibres  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  ;  and  those  of  the  lower  portion,  into  the  upper 
part. 

The  pectoralis  major  muscle  is  separated  from  the  deltoid  by  a  deep 
cellular  interspace,  in  which  are  seen  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  de- 
scending branch  of  the  thoracico-acromialis  artery.  The  pectoralis 
major  is  now  to  be  removed  by  dividing  its  fibres  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  clavicle,  and  then  carrying  the  incision  perpendicularly 
downwards,  parallel  to  the  sternum,  and  at  about  three  inches  firom  its 
border.  Divide  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  several  small  branches 
of  the  thoracic  arteries,  and  reflect  the  muscle  outwards.  We  thus 
bring  into  view  a  region  of  considerable  interest,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  situated  the  pectoralis  minor. 

The  pectoralis  minor  arises  by  three  digitations  from'  the  third. 
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fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

The  suhclavius  muscle  arises  by  a  round  tendon  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  surfiice  of  the  clavicle. 
.This  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  an  extension 
of  the  deep  cervical  &8cia,  by  which  it  is  invested. 

Actions. — The  pectoralis  major  draws  the  arm  against  the  thorax, 
while  its  upper  fibres  assist  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  in  raising 
the  shoulder,  as  in  supporting  weights.  The  lower  fibres  depress  the 
shoulder  with  the  aid  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Taking  its  fixed  point 
from  the  shoulder,  the  pectoralis  major  assists  the  pectoralis  minor, 
subclavius,  and  serratus  magnus,  in  drawing  up  and  expanding  the 
chest.  The  pectoralis  minor,  in  addition  to  this  action,  draws  upon 
the  coracoid  process,  and  assists  in  rotating  the  scapula  upon  the  chest. 
The  subclavius  draws  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards,  and  there- 
by assists  in  steadying  the  shoulder.  All  the  muscles  of  this  group 
are  agents  in  forced  respiration,  but  are  unable  to  act  until  the 
shoulders  be  fixed. 

Lateral  thoracic  Region. 
Serratus  magnus. 

The  serratus  magnus  (serratus,  indented  like  the  edge  of  a  saw,) 
arises  by  fleshy  serrations  from  the  nine  upper  ribs  excepting  the  first, 
and  extends  backwards  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  It  indigitates  by 
means  of  its  five  lower  serrations  with  the  obliquus  extemus  abdo- 
minis. 

Actions.  —  The  serratus  magnus  is  the  great  external  inspiratory 
muscle,  raising  the  ribs  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Acting  upon  the  scapula,  it  draws 
the  shoulder  forwards,  as  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  diseased  lungs,  where 
the  chest  has  become  almost  fixed  from  apprehension  of  the  expanding 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

Anterior  scapular  Region. 

Subscapularis. 

The  suhscapularis  muscle  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  scapula  excepting  the  superior  angle,  and  terminates  by  a  broad 
and  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  forms  a  part  of  the  capsule  of 
the  joint,  glides  over  a  large  bursa  which  separates  it  from  the  base  of 
the  coracoid  process,  and  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  articulation^ 
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Action.  —  It  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inwards,  and  is  a 
powerful  defence  to  the  joint.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  it  draws  the 
humerus  downwards. 

Posterior  scapular  Region, 

Supra-spinatus,  Teres  minor, 

Infra-spinatus,  Teres  major. 

The  suprorspinatus  muscle  (supra,  above ;  spina,  the  spine)  arises 
from  the  whole  of  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
uppermost  depression  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The 
tendon  of  this  muscle  cannot  be  well  seen  without  cutting  away  the 
acromion  process  with  a  saw. 

The  infra-spinatus  (infra,  beneath ;  spina,  the  spine,)  is  covered  in 
by  a  layer  of  tendinous  &scia,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  can  be  seen,  the  deltoid  muscle  having  been  previously 
turned  down  from  its  scapular  origin.  It  arises  firom  the  whole  of 
the  infia-spinous  fossa,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  depression 
upon  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

The  teres  minor  muscle  (teres,  round)  arises  from  the  middle  third 
of  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  de- 
pression on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The  tendons  of  these 
three  muscles,  with  that  of  the  subscapularis,  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  itie  joint,  and  form  part  of  its  ligamentous  capsule,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  solidity  of  the  articulation.  They  are  therefore  the  struc- 
tures most  frequently  ruptured  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint  with 
violence. 

The  teres  major  muscle  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  scapula,  encroaching  a  little  upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  and 
is  inserted  in  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  into 
the  posterior  bicipital  ridge.  A  bursa  is  situated  between  the  two 
tendons. 

A  large  triangular  space  exists  between  the  two  teres  muscles, 
which  is  divided  into  two  minor  spaces  by  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps. 

Actions.— The  supra-spinatus  raises  the  arm  from  the  side;  but 
only  feebly,  from  the  disadvantageous  direction  of  its  force.  The 
infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor  are  rotators  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
outwards.  The  most  important  use  of  these  three  muscles  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  joint,  and  defence  against  displacement  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  in  which  action  they  co-operate  with  the  subscapularis. 
The  teres  major  combines,  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  rotating  the 
arm  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  it  towards  the  side,  and 
somewhat  backwards. 


Deltoid. 
The  conveiilj-  of  the  ghontder  Ft 

h  formed  by  a  large  triangular 
miucle,  thedellDJ<i(i,delta;  i.'Jw,  '    - 

recemblance),  which  artut  ftom  the 
onler  third  of  the  claricle,  from  the 
Bcromioa  p[oceB>,Bnd  &om  the  whole 
length  of  the  >pine  of  the  Kspula. 
The  fibres  from  this  broad  origin 
cODTerge  to  the  middle  of  the  onler 
■ide  of  the  humerUB,  where  they 
are  inierttd  into  a  lough  triaogular 
etevatioa.     This  moBcle  ia  remark- 

mlar  libree.  The  deltoid  muscle 
may  nov  be  cut  awaf  from  its 
origin,  and  turned  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  view  the 
musclea  and  tendons  placed  imme- 
diately aroocd  the  shoulder  joint 
In  so  doing,  a  large  buna  will 
be  seen  between  the  uider  sor^ce 
of  the  muscle  and  ihe  head  of  the 
humems. 

Action.  —  The  deltoid  is  the" 
eleiator  muscle  uf  the  arm  in  a 
direct  line,  and,  by  means  of  its  ex- 
tensive origin,  can  carry  the  arm 
forwards  or  backwards  so  as  to 
range  with  the  hand  a  considerable 
segment  of  a  large  circle.  The  arm, 
lused  by  the  deltoid,  is  a  good  Ulastration  of  a 


*  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  arm.  1.  The 
loiacoid  process  of  the  scapula.  2.  The  coraoxlavicular  ligament 
(trapezaul),passiiigupwardsto  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle.  3.  The 
coraco-ncmmial  ligament,  paesing  outwards  to  the  acromion,  i.  The 
■ubscapolajis  muscle.  S.  The  teres  major.  6.  The  coraco-brBcbialis. 
7.  The  biceps.  B.  The  upper  end  of  the  radius.  9.  The  brachialis 
anticoB.  10.  The  intemal  head  of  the  triceps.  II.  Its  external 
head.  12.  A  part  of  the  third,  or  middle  head.  13.  The  su^nator 
longus  muscle  cut  off. 
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Fig,  80.* 


power,  so  common  in  the  animal  machine,  by  which  velocity  is  gained 
at  the  expense  of  power.  In  this  lever,  the  weight  (hand)  is  at  one 
extremity,  the  fiilcnim  (the  glenoid  cavity)  at  the  opposite  end,  and 
the  power  (the  insertion  of  the  muscle)  between  the  two,  but  nearer 
to  the  fulcrum  than  the  weight. 

Anterior  Humeral  Region. 

Coraco-brachialis, 
Biceps, 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Dissection, —  These  muscles  are 
exposed,  on  the  removal  of  the  in- 
tegument and  fascia  from  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  upper  arm,  and 
clearing  away  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  coraco- brachialis,  a  name 
composed  of  its  points  of  origin  and 
insertion,  arises  from  the  coracoid 
process  in  common  with  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  is  inserted 
into  a  rough  line  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  middle  of  the  humerus. 

The  biceps  (bi  —  xc^aXo),  two 
heads)  arises  by  two  tendons,  one 
the  short  head,  from  the  coracoid 
process  in  common  with  the  coraco- 
brachialis  ;  the  other  the  long  head, 
frY)m  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  The  muscle  is  inserted  by 
a  rounded  tendon,  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius.  The  long  head,  a 
long  slender  tendon,  passes  through 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  the 
synovial  membrane;  after  leaving 
the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  lodged 
in  the  deep  groove  that  separates 
the  two  tuberosities  of  the  humerus, 
the  bicipital  groove.  A  small  sy- 
novial bursa  is  interposed  between 
the  tendon  of  insertion,  and  the 


*  A  posterior  view  of  the  upper  arm,  showing  the  triceps  muscfe. 
1.  Its  external  head.  2.  Its  long,  or  scapular  head.  3.  Its  internal, 
or  short  head.  4.  The  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  5.  The  radius. 
6.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
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tubercle  of  the  radius.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  gives  off  from  its  inner  side  a  broad  tendinous  band,  which 
protects  the  brachial  artery,  and  is  continuous  with  the  &8cia  of  the 
fore-arm. 

The  hrachialis  anticui  muscle  arises  by  two  fleshy  serrations  from 
the  depressions  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  Its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted 
into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Actions, — The  coraco-brachialis  draws  the  humerus  inwards,  and 
assists  in  flexing  it  upon  the  scapula.  The  biceps  and  brachialis 
anticus  are  flexors  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  former  a  supinator.  The 
brachialis  anticus  is  a  powerful  protection  to  the  elbow-joint. 

Posterior  Humeral  region. 
Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

Dissection, — Bemove  the  integument  and  &scia  from  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  triceps  {ruf  *t(petXm,  three  heads,)  arises  by  three  heads. 
Considered  in  relation  to  .their  length,  these  heads  have  been  named 
long,  short,  and  middle;  and,  in  reference  to  their  position,  internal, 
external,  and  middle ;  the  term  middle,  in  the  former  case,  referring 
to  the  external  head,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the  long  head.  This 
has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  designations  derived  from  their  re- 
lations. The  external  head  arises  from  the  humerus  immediately 
below  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.  The  internal  head  (short) 
arixes  from  the  humerus  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  teres 
major.  The  scapular  head  (long)  lies  between  the  two  others,  and 
arises  from  the  upper  third  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula.  The 
three  heads  unite  to  form  a  broad  muscle,  which  is  inserted  by  an 
aponeurotic  tendon  into  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna:  a  small  bursa 
is  situated  between  its  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  olecranon. 

The  scapular  4iead  of  the  triceps  passes  between  the  teres  minor 
and  major,  and  divides  the  triangular  space  between  those  two  muscles 
into  two  smaller  spaces,  one  of  which  is  triangular,  the  other  quar 
drangular.  The  triangular  space  is  bounded  by  the  teres  minor,  teres 
major,  and  scapular  head  of  the  triceps ;  it  gives  passage  to  the  dor- 
salis  scapuke  artery  and  veins.  The  quadrangular  space  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  three  preceding  muscles,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  humerus.  Through  this  space  pass  the  posterior  circumflex  artery 
and  veins,  and  circumflex  nerve. 

Action, — The  triceps  is  an  extensor  of  the  fore-arm. 

Anterior  Brachial  region. 

Superficial  layer. 
Pronator  radii  teres.  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Pabnaris  longus, 


Diistetiim,  —  These  mueclea  ate 
seen  by  making  on  inciaion  through 
the  integument  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  fbre-ann,  crossing  each 
eitpemily  by  a  transverse  inciaon, 
and  turning  aside  the  daps.  The 
superficial  and  deep  fiucia  are  then 
to  be  removed. 

The  pronator  radii  tera  arivi 
by  two  heada;  one  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and  fascia 
of  the  forearm ;  the  other,  trom  the 
coronoid  proceu  of  the  ulna ;  the 
median  nerve  poeung  between  them. 
Its  tendon  is  iiaerUd  into  the  middle 
third  of  the  oblique  ridge  of  lie 
isdiui.  The  two  heads  of  this 
muscle  are  best  seen,  by  cutdng 
away  that  which  arises  from  the 
inner  condjle,  and  turning  it  aside. 
The  second  head  win  then  be  seen 
with  the  median  nerve  lying  across 
it. 

The  _fl<)wr  carpi  mdioii)  arittt 
from  the  inner  condyle  and  tfae 
eheath  of  iascia  which  Bumonds  it. 
Its  tendon  passes  through  a  groove 
in  the  scaphoid  bone,  to  be  insened 
into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bene 
of  the  inden  finger. 

Thepa(nui™  iuagtii  muscle  ariiej 
from  the  inner  condyle,  and  from 
the  aheath  of  liwcia  which  surrounds 
it.     It  is  inserted  into  the  fulmar 


r  part 
.  ,  .  iticuB, 

:n  beneath  the  biccpe.  3.  A  part  of  the  triceps,  i.  The  pronator 
radii  teres.  6.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis.  S.  The  palmaris  longus. 
7.  One  of  the  baciculi  of  the  fleior  sbblimis  difptonim  ;  the  rest  of  the 
muscle  is  seen  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  flexor 
carpi  radialis.  B.  The  fleior  caipi  ulnaris.  9.  The  palmar  &aciB. 
10.  The  palmaris  breris  muscle.  11.  The  abductor  poUicis  muscle. 
12.  One  portion  of  the  fleior  brevis  poUicis.  13.  The  supinator 
longus  muscle.  14.  The  extensor  oseis  metacaipi,  and  primi  inlemodii 
polliciB,  curring  around  the  lower  bolder  of  the  fore-arm. 


Col  the  fleior  earpi  raduilis  Bad 
pBlmarie  longiu  from  tbeii  origins, 
in  order  to  obUJn  a  good  view  of 
the  whole  eitent  of  origin  of  the 
fleior  Bublimis  digitarum. 

The  fitxBT  lubiimii  digitarum 
(peribratna)  arttei  from  the  inner 
eondjle,  coronoid  proceia  of  the 
nlno,  uid  oblique  line  of  the  ladius. 
The  meffian  Dene  ajid  ulnar  arleiy 
paes  between  its  ariging.  It  divides 
into  four  tendons,  which  are  in- 
seried  into  the  base  of  the  second 
pbslanjtes  of  the   fingers,  Bplitting 

sage   to   the   tendons  of  the  deep 
fleior« ;  thence  its  designation,  per- 

The  _^tior  carpi  ufiraiii  niiKI 
by  two  heads,  one  finm  the  inner 
condyle,  the  other  from  the  ole- 
cranon and  upper  two-thirda  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  ulna.  Thettlnar 
nerte  passes  between  its  two  heads. 
Its  tendon  is  inwrted  into  the  pisT- 
fann  bone,  and  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  £nger. 

Diep  layer. 

Fleior  iirofiuidus  lEgitorum, 

Pleior  longus  poUicis, 

Pronator  qnadiatus. 
Diiieclion. — This  group  is  bronght 
into  view  by  removing  the  flexor 
snblimis,  and  drawing  aside  the  pro- 
nator isdii  teres. 


,  *  T"*.?  ^'"^  ^^^  "^  muscles  of  the  fiire-ann.  1.  The  inlenul 
latetBl  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint  2.  The  anterior  ^mtS 
The  orbicular  ligament  of  the  hejid  of  the  ladins.  *  Thl  fleior  m* 
fiindus  digitoram  muscle  6.  The  fleior  longus  pollieis.  6.  *^ 
pronator  quadratns.  7.  The  adductor  poUicis  mnsde.  6  The  dorsal 
inteiosseous  muscle  of  the  middle  finger,  and  pahnar  interosseon.  of 
the  nng-fin^  9.  The  dorsal  interosseous  musde  of  the  ring-finger, 
and  palmar  mteroaseous  of  the  Iitllo-finger. 
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The  flexor  prof  undus  diaitorum  (perforans)  arises  from  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  ulna  and  part  of  the  interoBseous  membrane,  and 
terminates  in  four  tendons,  which  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
and  between  the  two  slips  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  (hence 
its  designation,  perforans),  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanges. 

Four  little  muscular  fasciculi,  called  lumbricaUs,  are  connected  with 
the  tendons  of  this  muscle  in  the  hand.  They  will  be  described  with 
the  muscles  of  the  hand. 

The  flexor  longtis  pollicis  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
radius,  and  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

If  the  tendons  of  the  two  last  muscles  be  drawn  aside  or  divided, 
the  third  muscle  of  this  group  will  be  brought  into  view,  lying  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  two  bones. 

The  pronator  qvadratus  arises  from  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  oblique  line,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  radius. 
This  muscle  occupies  about  the  lower  fourth  of  the  two  bones,  is  broad 
at  its  origin,  and  narrower  at  its  insertion. 

Actions. — The  pronator  radii  teres  and  pronator  quadratus  muscles 
rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  and  render  the  h^nd  prone.  The 
remaining  muscles  are  flexors: — two  flexors  of  the  wrist,  flexor  carpi 
radialis  and  ulnaris ;  two  of  the  Angers,  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus, 
the  former  flexing  the  second  phalanges,  the  latter  the  last ;  one  flexor 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  flexor  longus  poUicis.  The  palmaris 
longus  is  a  tensor  of  the  palmar  fiascia. 

Posterior  brachial  Region, 

Superficial  Layer. 
Supinator  longus, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier. 
Extensor  communis  digitorom. 
Extensor  minimi  di^ti. 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris, 
Anconeus. 

Dissection. — The  integument  is  to  be  divided  and  turned  aside, 
and  the  ^Eisciae  removed  in  the  same  maimer  as  for  the  anterior  brachial 
region. 

The  supinator  longus  muscle  is  placed  along  the  radial  border  of  the 
fore-arm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the  humerus, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid^  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

This  muscle  must  be  divided  through  the  middle,  and  the  two  ends 
turned  to  either  side  to  expose  the  next  muscle. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  arises  from  the  external  condy* 


loid  ridge  below  the  preceding.  Its 
lendon  paues  tbrongh  a  groove  in 
the  radius,  immediatelj  bt-hiad  the 
ilj^loid  proceaa,  io  be  ituerled  into 
tbe  base  of  the  metaoupiJ  bone  oT 
the  indei  finger. 

The  ateninr  carpi  radialti  tfrminr 
is  Been  bj  diawing  aside  tbe  former 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  eittrnal 
coodyle  of  tbe  bumems,  and  in  in- 
MrUd  into  the  base  of  the  meto- 
tarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger. 
Itfl  lendoD  is  lodged  in  the  tame 
jTOOie  on  the  radiui  with  the  ei- 
leiiior  caipi  redialis  longior. 

TIKI  frnni  the  external  condyle, 
and  diridea  into  four  tendons,  which 

third  phalanges  of  the  i^ngera. 
Opposite  the  firel  pbalani  each 
(radon  i^rtaAi  out  so  as  to  fbim  a 
bniad  ^neuroMs,  which  coveis  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  tbe 
biger.  At  the  first  joint  the  apo- 
ncnrosis  divides  into  three   slips. 


'  The  snperjicial  lajer  of  muscles 
on  tbe  posterior  aspect  of  tbe  fore- 
arm. 1.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Keeps.  2.  Part  of  tbe  brachialie 
anticuB.  3.  The  lower  part  of  the 
triceps,  inserted  into  the  olecranon. 
4.  Tbe  supinator  lotigus.  6.  The 
eitensor  caipi  radiaUs  longior.  6. 
The  eitensor  carpi  ladialis  bravior. 
7.  The  tendons  of  insertion  of  these 

two  muscles.  8.  Tbe  extensor  communis  dlgitonun.  9.  Tbe  ex- 
tensor Tninimi  digilL  10.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  11.  The 
anconeus.  12.  Part  of  tbe  flcior  carpi  ulnoris.  13.  The  extensor 
«si9  metacarpi  and  primi  intemodii  muscles  lying  together.  14.  The 
extensor  secundi  intemodii ;  its  tendon  is  seen  crossing  the  two  ten- 
dons of  die  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior.  IS.  The 
posterior  annular  ligament.  The  tendons  of  the  common  extensor  are 
Ken  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  their  distribution  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  fingers. 
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The  middle  slip  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phaknx,  and 
the  two  lateral  portions  are  continued  onwards  on  each  side  of  the  joint, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  last.  Little  oblique  tendinous  slips  connect 
the  tendons  of  this  muscle  as  they  cross  the  back  of  the  hand. 

The  extensor  minimi  digiti  (auricularis)  is  an  off-set  from  the  ex- 
tensor communis.  It  assists  in  forming  the  tendinous  expansion  on 
the  back  of  the  little  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  two  last  phalanges. 
It  is  to  this  muscle  that  the  little  finger  owes  its  power  of  separate 
extension ;  and  from  being  called  into  action  when  the  point  of  the 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving unpleasant  sensations,  or  producing  titillation,  die  muscle 
was  called  by  th^  older  writers  ^  auricularis.*^ 

l^e  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  arises  fix>m  the  external  condyle  and  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  border  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon  passes 
through  the  posterior  groove  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

The  anconeus  arises  from  the  outer  condyle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
olecranon  and  triangular  surface  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna. 

Deep  Layer, 

Supinator  brevis. 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
Extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis. 
Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis. 
Extensor  indicis. 
Dissection, — The  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  should  be  re- 
moved, in  order  to  bring  the  deep  group  completely  into  view. 

The  supinator  brevis  cannot  be  seen  in  its  entire  extent,  until  the 
radial  extensors  of  the  carpus  are  divided  firom  their  origin.  It  arises 
from  the  external  condyle  and  external  lateral  ligament,  and  winds 
around  the'upper  part  of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  third 
of  its  oblique  line.  The  posterior  interosseous  artery  and  nerve  are 
seen  perforating  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle. 

The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  is  placed  immediately  below 
the  supinator  brevis.  It  arises  from  the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane, 
and  radius,  and  is  inserted,  as  its  name  implies,  into  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  tendon  passes  through  the  groove 
immediately  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

The  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  the  smallest  of  the  muscles 
in  this  layer,  arises  from  the  interosseous  membrane  and  radius,  and 
passes  through  the  same  groove  with  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  to 
be  inserttsd  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  arises  from  the  ulna  and 

interosseous  membrane.     Its  tendon  passes  through  a  distinct  canal  in 

the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx 

of  the  thumb. 

The  extensor  indicis  arises  from  the  ulna  as  high  up  as-  the  extensor 


otaii  metacBTp!  poQicJi,  md  Enm 
the  mtenHBBDiia  membruie.  Its 
tendan  pouea  through  a  diatinct 
gntore  in  the  ladiui,  and  is  initrltd 
into  the  apaaeitrosit  formed  by  the 
conunon  eiteuBoi  tendon  of  the  in- 
dex finger. 

The  tendons  of  ths  extenaon,  m 
of  the  flexor  muKln  of  the  fbfC'^uin, 
*re  provided  with  >;noTitd  hunee  at 
the;  pess  beneath  ^e  annular  liga- 
menta ;  those  of  the  back  of  the 
wriit  have  distinct  sheaths,  formed 
by  the  posterior  annular  li^ment. 

Jctioia. — 'The  anconeua  is  asso- 
ciated ID  its  action  with  the  tiicep* 
eitenaoc  cubiti:  it  aisiBts  in  ex- 
tending the  fore-arm  upon  the  ann. 
The  supinator  longns  and  breris 
e^ct  the  supination  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  Bnlagonise  the  two  pronators. 
The  extensor  carpi  tadialia  lon- 
gior,  and  brevior,  and  nlnaris  ex- 
tend the  wrist  in  opposition  to  the 
two  flexors  of  the  carpus.  The 
extensor  commnnis  diffitomm  re- 
stores the  fingers  to  the  straight 
position,  after  being  flexed  by  the 
two  fleion,  Bublimii  and  piainndDS. 
The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  primi 
internodii,  and  lecun^  intemodli 
poUicis,  are  ilie  especial  extensors 
of  the  thumb,  and  serre  to  balance 

carpi,  flexor  breris,  and  flexor  Longns 
pollicis.  Theextenior  indidag^Tes 
the  character  of  eit^iuon  to  the 


•  The  deep  layer  of  mnseles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  forc-ann, 
1,  TTie  lower  part  of  the  humerus.  2.  The  olecranon.  3.  The  ulna. 
i.  The  aDconeus  muscle.^  6.  The  supinator  brevia  muscle,  6.  The 
extensor  ossis  metafarpi  pollicis.  7.  The  extensor  primi  inlemodii 
poUids.  8.  The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis.  9.  The  ex- 
tensor indicia  10.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle.  The  other 
three  dorsal  interossei  aie  seen  between  the  metacaipal  bones  of  the 
Other  fingers. 


Badiat  Etgitm. 
Abductor  poltici&f 
Fleior  OBsis  inetaearpi  (opponena), 
Fleior  brevis  pollicis. 
Adductor  poUkis. 
Diisfcliim. — The  band  is  beut  dissected  b^  making  an  incision 
along  the  middle  of  tbe  pabn,  from  the  wrist  lo  tb«  base  of  the  iingen, 
and  crossing  it  at  each  extromit;  by  a  tiansverse  incision,  then  turning 
aside  the  flaps  of  integument     For  eiposing  tbe  muscles  of  the  radial 
r^on,  the  removal  ofthe  integument  and  tiuciteDD  the  radial  side  will 
be  BuiEdenl. 

fig.  85." 


*  The  muscles  of  the  hand.  1.  Th?  anrnlar  ligament  2,2.  The 
origin  and  insertion  of  the  abductor  pollicis  muscle;  tbe  middle  por- 
tion hsa  been  remoyed.  3.  The  fleior  oasis  metacarpi,  or  opponent 
pollicis.     4.  One  portion  of  the  flexor  breiia  poUidf.     5.  The  deep 
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The  abductor  pollicis  arites  from  the  scaphoid  bone  and  annular 
ligament.     It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

This  muscle  must  be  divided  from  its  origin  and  turned  upwards, 
in  order  to  see  the  next. 

The  Jlexor  ossis  m«tacarpi  (opponens)  arises  from  the  trapezium  and 
annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone. 

The  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  may  now  be  divided  from  its  origin  and 
turned  aside,  in  order  to  show  the  next  muscle. 

The  fiexoT  brevis  poUicis  consists  of  two  portions,  between  which 
lies  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  external  portion 
arises  from  the  trapezium  and  annular  ligament ;  the  internal  portion 
from  the  trapezoides  and  os  magnum.  They  are  both  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  having  a  sesamoid  bone  in 
each  of  their  tendons  to  protect  the  joint. 

The  adductor  pollicis  is  a  triangular  muscle;  it  arises  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger ;  the  fibres 
converge  to  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Ulnar  Region, 

Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (adductor). 

Directum.— -Turn  aside  the  ulnar  flap  of  integument  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  ;  in  doing  this  a  small  subcutaneous  muscle,  the  p^maris 
brevis,  will  be  exposed.  After  examining  this  muscle,  remove  it  with 
the  deep  fascia,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  muscles  of  the  little 
finger. 

The  palmans  brevis  arises  from  the  palmar  &scia,  and  passes 
transversely  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  hand. 

The  abdttctor  minimi  digiti  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 


portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis.  6.  The  adductor  pollicis.  7,  7. 
The  lumbricales  muscles,  arising  from  the  radial  side  of  the  deep  flexor 
tendons,  upon  which  the  numbers  are  placed.  The  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  have  been  removed  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.  8.  The 
tendon  of  the  deep  flexor,  passing  between  the  two  terminal  slips  of 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  reach  the  last  phalanx.  9.  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  passing  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  flexor  brevis  to  the  last  phalanx.  10.  The  abductor  minimi 
digitL  1 1.  The  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  .  The  edge  of  the  flexor 
ossis  metacarpi,  or  adductor  minimi  digiti,  is  seen  projecting  beyond 
the  inner  border  of  the  flexor  brevis.  J  2^  The  prominence  of  the 
piaform  bone.    13.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle. 
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The  flexor  hrevis  minimi  digiti  arises  from  the  unciform  bone  and 
annular  ligament,  and  is  insertetl  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (adductor,  opponens)  arises  from  the  unci- 
form bone  and  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Palmar  Region. 

Lumbricales, 
Interossei  palmares, 
Interossei  dorsales. 

The  lumbricaleSf  four  in  number,  are  accessories  to  the  deep  flexor 
muscles.  They  arise  firom  the  radial  side  of  the  tendons  of  ^e  deep 
flexor,  and  are  inserted  into  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  extensor 
tendons  on  the  radial  side  of  the  fingers. 

The  palmar  interossei,  three  in  number,  are  placed  upon  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  rather  than  between  them.  They  arise  from  the  base  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  one  finger,  and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  and  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  of  the 
same  finger.  The  first  belongs  to  the  index  finger ;  the  second,  to 
the  ring  finger ;  and  the  third,  to  the  little  finger  ;  the  middle  fixiger 
being  excluded. 

On  turning  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  the  four  dorsal  interossei 
are  seen  in  the  four  spaces  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are 
bipenniform  muscles,  and  arise  by  two  heads,  from  the  adjoining  sides 
of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanges,  and  aponeurosis  of  the  extensor  tendons. 

The  first  is  inserted  into  the  index  finger,  and  frx)m  its  use  is  called 
abductor  indicis ;  the  second  and  third  are  inserted  into  the  middle 
finger,  compensating  its  exclusion  from  the  palmar  group  ;  the  fourth  is 
attached  to  the  ring  finger ;  so  that  each  finger  is  provided  with  two 
interossei,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  finger,  on  may  be  shown  by 
the  adjoining  table : — 

Index  finser  [  °^®  ^^f^  (abductor  indicis), 

•^   *     ^  one  palmar. 
Middle  flnger,  two  dorsal. 

Bing  finger  \  »"*  ^"^^ 
*»•'''      I  one  palmar. 

Little  flnger,   remaining  palmar. 

The  radial  artery  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  and  the  perforating 
branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch,  between  the  heads  of  the  other  dor- 
sal interossei. 

Actions. — The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  expressed  in 
their  names.  Those  of  the  radial  region  belong  to  the  thumb,  and  pro- 
vide for  three  of  its  movements,  abduction,  addtu^tum,  and  flexion. 
The  ulnar  group,  in  like  manner,  is  subservient  to  the  same  motions  of 
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the  little  finger,  and  the  interosaei  are  abdnctors  and  adductors  of  the 
several  fingers.  The  lumbricales  are  accessory  in  their  actions  to  the 
deep  flexors :  they  were  called  by  the  earlier  anatomists,  fiducintg ; 
r.  e,  fiddlers^  muscles  firom  an  idea  that  they  might  effect  the  fractional 
movements  by  which  the  performer  is  enabled  to  produce  the  various 
notes  on  that  instrument. 

In  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  hand,  the  four  donal  interossei  are  ab- 
ductors, and  the  three  palmar,  adductors.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  each  finger  is  provided  with  its  proper  adductor  and  abductor,  two 
flexors  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers)  two 
extensors.  The  thumb  has  moreover  a  flexor  and  extensor  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bone ;  and  the  little  finger  a  flexor  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
without  an  extensor. 

MUSCLB8   OF  THB   LOWBR   BXTRBMITY. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  arranged  into  groups 
corresponding  with  the  different  regions  of  the  hip,  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 

HIP. 

Gluteal  Region, 

Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius, 
Gluteus  minimus, 
Pyriformis, 
Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  intemus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  extemus, 
Quadratus  femoris. 

THIGH. 

Anterior  femoral  Begion,  Internal  femoral  Region, 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  Iliacus  intemus, 

Sartorius,  Psoas  magnus. 

Rectus,  Pectineus, 

Vastus  intemus.  Adductor  longus. 

Vastus  extemus.  Adductor  brevis, 

Crureus.  Adductor  magnus. 

Gracilis. 

Posterior  femoral  Region, 

Biceps, 

Semite  ndinosus, 

SemimembianoBus. 
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LEO. 


Anteiior  tibial  Region. 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  longu&  digitorum, 
Peroneus  tertius, 
Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Fibular  Region, 

Peroneus  longus, 
Peroneus  brevis. 


Posterior  tibial  Region. 

Superficial  Group. 

Gastrocnemius, 

Plantaris, 

Soleus. 

J)eep  layer. 

Popliteus, 

Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Flexor  longus  digitonim, 
Tibialis  posticus. 


FOOT. 

Dorsal  Region. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum, 
Interossei  dorsales. 


Plantar  Region. 


1st  Layer. 

Abductor  pollicis, 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

2nd  Layer. 

Musculus  accessorius, 
Lumbricales. 


3rd  Layer. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
Transversus  pedis. 

4th  Layer. 
Interossei  plantares. 


Gluteal  Region. 


Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus, 
Pyriformis, 
Gemellus  superior, 


Obturator  ihtemus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  extemus, 
Quadratus  femoris. 


Dissection. — The  subject  being  turned  on  its  face,  and  a  block 
placed  beneath  the  pubis  to  support  the  pelvis,  the  student  commences 
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the  dissection  of  this  region,  by  carrying  on  incision  from  the  apex  of 
the  coccyx  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  its  anterior  superior  spinous 
process;  or  vice  versd,  if  he  be  on  the  left  side.  He  theb  makes  an 
incision  from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  the  apex 
of  the  trochanter  major — this  marks  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus ;  and  a  third  incision  from  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  along  the 
fleshy  margin  of  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh,  about  four  inches  below  the  apex  of  the  trochanter 
major.  He  then  reflects  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  and  deep 
&8cia,  which  latter  is  very  thin  over  this  muscle,  from  the  gluteus 
maximus,  following  rigidly  the  course  of  its  fibres ;  and  having  ex- 
posed the  musde  in  its  entire  extent,  he  dissects  the  integument  and 
superficial  fascia  from  off  the  deep  fascia  which  binds  down  the  gluteus 
medius,  the  other  portion  of  this  region. 

The  gluteus  maximus  (ykovreg,  nates)  is  the  thick,  fleshy  mass  of 
muscle,  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  which  forms  the  convexity  of  the 
nates.  In  structure,  it  is  extremely  coarse,  being  made  up  of  large 
fibres,  which  are  collected  into  &sciculi,  and  these  again  into  distinct 
muscular  masses,  separated  by  deep  cellular  furrows.  It  arises  from 
the  posterior  fifth  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  border  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  from  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  It 
passes  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
rough  line  leading  from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  linea  aspera,  and 
is  continuous  by  means  of  its  tendon  with  the  &.scia  lata  covering  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh.  A  large  bursa  is  situated  between  the  broad 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  femur. 

The  gluteus  maximus  must  be  turned  down  from  its  origin,  in  order 
to  bring  the  next  muscles  into  view. 

The  gluteus  medius  is  placed  in  front  of,  rather  than  beneath  the 
gluteus  maximus  ;  and  is  covered  in  by  a  process  of  the  deep  fascia, 
which  is  very  thick  and  dense.  It  arises  from  the  outer  lip  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  for  four-fifths  of  its  length,  from  the  surface  of  bone 
between  that  border,  and  the  superior  curved  line  on  the  dorsum  ilii, 
and  from  the  dense  fascia  above  mentioned.  Its  fibres  converge  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major,  into  which  its  tendon  is 
inserted. 

This  muscle  should  now  be  removed  from  its  origin  and  turned 
down,  so  as  to  expose  the  next  which  is  situated  beneath  it. 
.  The  glutetis  minimus  is  a  radiated  muscle,  arising  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  dorsum  ilii,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  airved 
lines  ;  its  fibres  converge  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  trochanter 
major,  into  which  it  is  inserted  by  means  of  a  rounded  tendon. 


The  pyri/i>nni9  mnsde  (pjruii,  a  pear,  C  «.  pear-shaped)  aritti 
from  the  anterior  Bur&cc  of  the  sacrum,  by  tittle  slips  that  aie  intep- 
posed  between  the  anterior  sacral  fotamina.  It  passes  mt  of  the  pelvis, 
thiDDgb  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  fbiameQ,  and  is  iiutritd  by  a  ronnded 
tendon  into  the  trochanteric  fosaa  of  the  fcmur. 


.  *  The  deep  mnscles  of  the  gluteal  region.  1.  The  external  snr&ce 
of  tbe  iiium.  '2.  The  posterior  snifiice  of  the  ucrum.  3.  The  po»- 
terioF  sBcro-iliac  ligaments.  4.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  B. 
The  great  or  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  Ugament.  6.  The  lesser  or  an- 
terior sacro-ischiatic  hgamenL  7.  The  tr«huiter  major.  8.  The 
glnleus  minimus.  9.  The  pjrifonnis.  10.  The  gemellus  superior 
II.  The  obCurator  intemus  muscle,  pasong  out  itf  the  lesser  sacro- 
ischiatic  fonunen.  12.  The  gemellna  inf^or.  13.  The  qoadntni 
femoiie.  14.  The  upper  part  of  the  adductor  magnos.  15.  The 
vastus  eitemns.  16.  The  biceps.  17.  The  gradlia.  18.  The  semi- 
tendinoBns. 


I 
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Immediately  below  the  pyriformis  is  a  small  slip  of  mtucle,  the 
gemellus  superior  (gemellus,  double,  twin)  ;  it  arises  from  the  spine  of 
the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  intemus,  and  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur. 

The  obturator  internus  arises  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  bone  around  the 
obturator  foramen,  and  to  the  obturator  membrane.  It  passes  out  of 
the  pelyis  through  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  and  is  inserted  by 
a  flattened  tendon  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  lesser 
sacro-ischiatic  notch,  over  which  this  muscle  plays  as  through  a  pulley, 
is  &ced  with  cartilage,  and  provided  with  a  synovial  bursa  to  facilitate 
its  movements.  The  tendon  of  the  obturator  is  supported  on  each  side 
by  the  two  gemelli  muscles  (hence  their  names),  which  are  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  tendon,  and  appear  to  be  auxiliaries  or  superadded 
portions  of  the  obturator  intemus. 

The  gemellus  inferior  arises  from  the  posterior  point  of  the  tubero- 
sity of  ^e  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  intemus,  and  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur. 

In  this  region  the  tendon  only  of  the  obturator  eztemus  can  be 
seen,  situated  deeply  between  the  gemellus  inferior  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  quadratus  femoris.  To  expose  this  muscle  fully,  it  is 
necessary  to  dissect  it  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  and  brevis  muscles. 

The  obturator  eatemus  muscle  (obturare,  to  stop  up)  arises  from 
the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the  sur£eu:e  of  bone  immediately 
surrounding  it,  viz.,  from  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and 
ischium :  its  tendon  passes  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  to  be  inr 
serted  with  the  external  rotator  muscles,  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of 
the  femur. 

The  quadratus  femoris  (square-shaped)  arises  from  the  external 
border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  a  rough 
line  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  trochanter  major,  which  is  thence 
named  linea  quadrati. 

Actions.  —  The  glutei  muscles  are  abductors  of  the  thigh,  when 
they  take  their  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis.  Taking  their  fixed  point 
from  the  thigh,  they  steady  the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  the  femur — ^this 
action  is  peculiarly  obvious  in  standing  on  one  leg  ;  they  assist  also  in 
carrying  the  leg  forward,  in  progression.  The  gluteus  minimus  being 
attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  trochanter  major,  rotates  the 
limb  slightly  inwards.  The  gluteus  medius  and  maximus,  from  their 
insertion  into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  rotate  the  limb  out- 
wards ;  the  latter  is,  moreover,  a  tensor  of  the  &scia  of  the  thigh. 
The  other  muscles  rotate  the  limb  outwards,  everting  the  knee  and 
foot ;  hence  they  are  named  external  rotators^ 


Vastus  eilemus, 

Crnrene. 
Dicsettiim.  —  Make  an  incision  along 
the  lin«  of  Poupart's  ligament,  fiMm  iLe 
ant«rioi  enpeiior  spinouB  proceeB  of  the 
ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis;  and  a 
second,  ftom  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
down  the  inner  ude  of  the  thigh,  and 
across  the  inner  condyle  of  th«  femur,  to 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  where  it  may  be 
bounded  by  a  transierse  incision.  Turn 
back  the  integument  from  the  whole  of 
this  Tegion,  and  eiamine  the  superficial 
&scia;  which  ie  next  to  be  removed  in  the 
same  manner.  After  the  deep  ^sciabas 
been  well  conddered,  it  is  likewise  to 
be  romoYed,  by  dissecting  it  off  in  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles.  As 
it  mi^ht  not  be  convenient  to  the  junior 
student  to  ejtpi»e  so  targe  a  sur^ce  at 
once  as  ordered  in  tiiis  dissection,  the 
wrlical  mcision  may  be  cmssed  by  one 
or  two  transverse  incidons,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  proper. 

The  ttnioT  vagina  femorii  (stretcher 
of  the  sheath  of  the  thigh)  is  a  short 
flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  hip  It  onxi  from  the  crest  of 
the  ibnm,  near  to  its  anterior  superior 


*  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  femoral  region.  1.  The  crest  of  the 
ilinm.  2.  lis  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  3.  The  gluteus 
medins.  4.  The  tensor  vagins  fenxoris  ;  its  insertion  into  the  fiiscia 
lata  is  shown  inferiorly.  5.  The  aartorius.  6.  The  rectus.  7.  The 
i-astuseitcmus.  8.  The  vastus  intemus.  9.  The  palelhu  10.  The 
lliacus  intemus.  11.  The  psoas  masnus.  12.  The  peclineus.  13. 
The  adductor  longus.     14.  Part  of  Uie  adductor  magnus.     IS.  The 
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The  sartorius  (tailor^s  muscle)  is  a  long  riband-like  muscle,  aris- 
ing from  the  notch,  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium:  it  crosses  obliquely  the  upper  third 
of  the  thigh,  descends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and 
is  inserted  by  an  aponeurotic  expansion  into  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  This  expansion  covers  in  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of 
the  gracilis  and  semitendinosus  muscles.  The  inner  border  of  the 
sartorius  muscle  is  the  guide  to  the  operation  for  tying  the  femoral 
artery  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 

The  rectus  (straight)  muscle  is  fusiform  in  its  shape  and  bipenni- 
form  in  the  disposition  of  its  fibres.  It  arises  by  two  round  tendons — 
one  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  the  other 
from  the  upper  lip  of  the  acetabulum.  It  is  inserted  by  a  broad  and 
strong  tendon,  into  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  It  is  more  correct 
to  consider  the  patella  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  within  the 
tendon  of  the  rectus  ;  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  as  the  continuation 
of  the  tendon  to  its  insertion  into  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

The  rectus  must  now  be  divided  through  its  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  turned  aside,  to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  next  muscles. 

The  three  next  muscles  are  generally  considered  collectively  under 
the  name  of  triceps  extensor  cruris.  Adopting  this  view,  the  muscle 
surrounds  the  whole  of  the  femur,  excepting  the  rough  line  (linea 
aspera)  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  Its  division  into  three  parts  is  not 
well  defined  ;  the  fleshy  mass  upon  each  side  being  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  vastus  intemus  and  extemus,  the  middle  portion  by  that 
of  crureus. 

The  vastus  extemus^  narrow  below  and  broad  above,  arises  from 
the  outer  border  of  the  patella,  and  is  inserted  into  the  femur  and 
outer  side  of  the  linea  aspera,  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  trochanter 
major. 

The  vastus  internus,  broad  below  and  narrow  above,  arises  from  the 
inner  border  of  the  patella,  and  is  inserted  into  the  femur  and  inner 
side  of  the  linea  aspera  as  high  up  as  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  crureus  (cms,  the  leg)  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella,  and  is  inserted  into  the  front  aspect  of  the  femur,  as  high  as 
the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line.  When  the  crureus  is  divided 
from  its  insertion,  a  small  muscular  Bsisciculus  is  often  seen  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur,  which  is  inserted  into  the  pouch  of  synovial 
membrane,  that  extends  upwards  from  the  knee-joint,  behind  the 
patella.  This  is  named,  fr^m  its  situation,  sub-crureus,  and  would 
seem  to  be  intended  to  support  the  sjmovial  membrane. 

Actions,  — The  tensor  vagina  femoris  renders  the  fascia  lata  tense, 
-and  slightly  inverts  the  limb.  The  sartorius  flexes  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh;  and,  continuing  to  act,  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  at  the  same 
time  carrying  the  leg  across  that  of  the  opposite  side,  into  the  position 
in  which  tailors  sit ;  hence  its  name.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from 
below,  it  assists  the  extensor  muscles  in  steadying  the  leg,  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  trunk.  The  other  four  muscles  have  been  coUectively 
named  qtiadriceps  extensor,  from  their  aimilarity  of  action.  They 
extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  obtain  a  great  increase  of  power 
by  their  attachment  to  the  patella,  which  acts  as  a  fidcrum.  Taking 
their  fixed  point  from  the  tibia,  they  steady  the  femur  upon  the  leg, 
and  the  rectus,  by  being  attached  to  the  pelvis,  serves  to  balance  the 
trunk  upon  the  lower  extremity. 

Internal  femoral  Region, 

Iliacus  intemus, 
Psoas  magnus, 
Pectineus, 
Adductor  longus, 
Adductor  brevis, 
Adductor  magnus, 
Gracilis. 

Dissection,  —  These  muscles  are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
inner  flap  of  integument  recommended  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior 
femoral  region.  The  iliacus  and  psoas  arising  from  within  the 
abdomen  can  only  be  seen  in  their  entire  extent  after  the  removal  of 
the  viscera  from  that  cavity. 

The  iliacus  intemus  is  a  flat  radiated  muscle.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  concave  sur£Eu;e  of  the  ilium;  and,  after  joining  with  the  tendon 
of  the  psoas,  is  inserted  into  the  trochanter  minor  of  the  femur. 

The  psoa^  magnus  {'4^o»,  lumbus,  a  loin),  situated  by  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column  in  the  loins,  is  a  long  frisiform  muscle.  It  arises 
from  the  intervertebral  substancdb,  part  of  the  bodies  and  bases  of  the 
transverse  processes,  and  from  a  series  of  tendinous  arches,  thrown 
across  the  constricted  portion  of  the  last  dorsal  and  four  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae.  These  arches  are  intended  to  protect  the  lumbar  arteries 
and  sympathetic  filaments  of  nerves  from  pressure,  in  their  passage 
beneath  the  muscle.  The  tendon  of  the  psoas  magnus  unites  with  that 
of  the  iliacus,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trochanter  minor. 

Two  synovial  bursse  are  found  in  relation  with  the  two  last  muscles: 
the  first,  of  considerable  size,  is  situated  between  their  under  surface 
and  the  border  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  other,  much  smaller,  is  interposed 
between  the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  trochanter 
minor. 

The  pectineus  is  the  flat  quadrangular  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
pectineal  line  (pecten,  a  crest)  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
line  leading  from  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line  to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  addtictor  longus  (adducere,  to  draw  to),  the  most  superficial  of 
the  three  adductors,  arises  by  a  round  tendon  from  the  angle  of  the  os 
pubis;  and,  assuming  a  flattened  form,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  third 
of  the  linea  aspeia. 
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The  pectinens  mast  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned  outwards, 
and  the  adductor  longus  through  its  middle,  turning  its  ends,  to  either 
side,  to  bring  into  view  the  adductor  brevis. 

The  adductor  itrevis,  placed  beneath  the  pectineus  and  adductor 
longoB,  is  fleshy,  and  thicker  than  the  adductor  longus :  it  arises  £rom 
the  body  and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
third  of  the  linea  aspera.  It  is  pierced  by  the  middle  perforating 
artery,  and  supports  the  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  and 
artery. 

The  adductor  brevis  may  now  be  divided  firom  its  origin  and  turned 
outwards,  or  its  inner  two-thirds  may  be  cut  away  entirely,  when  the 
adductor  magnus  muscle  wUl  be  exposed  in  its  entire  extent. 

The  adductor  magnus  is  a  broad  and  extensive  muscle,  forming  a 
septum  of  division  between  the  muscles  situated  on  the  anterior,  and 
those  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  ramus  and  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  and  raidiating 
in  its  passage  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  - 
aspera,  and  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  adductor  magnus  is 
pierced  by  five  openings :  the  three  superior,  for  the  three  perforating 
arteries ;  and  the  fourth,  for  the  termination  of  the  profunda.  The 
fifth  is  the  large  oval  opening  in  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  muscle, 
that  gives  passage  to  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  gracilis  (slender)  is  situated  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  by  a  broad,  but  very  thin,  tendon,  from  the  edge  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium;  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded  ten- 
don into  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  beneath  the  expansion  of 
the  sartorius. 

Actions. — ^The  iliacus,  psoas,  pectineus,  and  adductor  longus  muscles 
bend  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  obli- 
quity of  their  insertion  into  the  lesser  trochanter  and  linea  aspera, 
rotate  the  entire  limb  outwards :  the  pectineus  and  adductors  adduct 
the  thigh  powerfully ;  and,  firom  the  manner  of  their  insertion  into  the 
linea  aspera,  they  assist  in  rotating  the  limb  outwards.  The  gracilis  is 
likewise  an  adductor  of  the  thigh;  but  contributes  also  to  the  flexion 
of  the  leg,  by  its  attachment  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

F osier iar  femoral  Region. 

Biceps, 

Semi-tendinosus, 

Semi-membranoBUS. 

Dissection, — Remove  the  integument  and  fascia  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  by  two  flaps,  as  on  the  anterior  region,  and  turn 
aside  the  gluteus  maximus  from  the  upper  part ;  the  muscles  may  then 
be  examined. 

The  biceps fiexor  cruris  (bi,  double,  «t^«A.^,  head)  arises  by  two 


heads,  one  hj  a  cammon  t«ndon  with 
the  aemi-lendinOBUS;  the  other  muscu- 
lar, ajid  much  ehorter,  Irom  the  lower 
two-thirdi  of  the  external  border  of  the 
linea  aapera.  This  muscle  foima  the 
out«r  hiunfitring,  and  it  inserted  by  a 
strong  tendon,  into  the  head  of  the 

The  lemi-ttnilinoiui,  remarkahle  for 
its  long  tendon,  amrj  in  common  with 
the  long  head  of  the  hieepa,  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 

These  two  mnscles  must  be  dissect- 
ed from  the  tuherosity  of  the  ischium, 
to  bring  into  new  the  origin  of  the 

The  Kmi-meml>i-ajio!Vi,  remarkable 
for  the  tendinous  eipansion  upon  its 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  ariiet 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in 
front  of  the  common  origia  of  the  two 
preceding  muscles.  It  ia  iiierted  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  mner  tnber- 
osity  of  the  tibia ;  at  its  insertion,  the 
tendon  splits  into  three  paitions,  one 
of  which  is  inserted  in  a  groove  on  the 
inner  ude  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  be- 
neath the  internal  lateral  hgament. 
The  second  is  contmuous,  with  an 
aponeurotic  expansion  that  binds  down 
the  popUteuB  muscle  ■ —  the    popliteal 


•  The  muBcles  of  the  posterior  fis- 
maial  and  gluteal  region.  I.  The 
gluteus  medius.  2.  The  gluteus  nutii- 
mus.     3.  The  vaatua  eitemus  covered 

in  by  bscia  lata.  4.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps.  5.  Its  short 
head.  6.  The  semi-tend  inosus.  7.  The  semi-membranosus.  It. 
The  gtacihs.  9.  A  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the  adductor  magnus. 
10.  The  edge  of  the  sartorius.  II.  The  pophleal  apace.  12.  The 
gastrocnemine  muscle ;  its  two  heads.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  fonna 
the  outer  hamstring ;  and  the  saxtorius  with  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis, 
semi-lendinoBUS,  and  semi-membranosus,  the  inner  hamstring. 
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fascia ;  and  the  third  turns  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  forming  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint 
(ligamentum  posticum  Winslowii). 

The  tendons  of  the  two  last  muscles,  viz.  the  seini-tendinosus  and 
semi-membranosus,  with  those  of  the  gracilis  and  sartorius,  form  the 
inner  hamstring. 

If  the  semi-membranosus  muscle  be  turned  down  from  its  origin,  the 
student  will  bring  into  view  the  broad  and  radiated  expanse  of  the 
adductor  magnus,  upon  which  the  three  flexor  muscles  above  de- 
scribed rest. 

Actions.  —  These  three  hamstring  muscles  are  the  direct  flexors  of 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh  ;  and,  by  taking  their  origin  from  below,  they 
balance  the  pelvis  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  biceps  from  the  ob- 
liquity of  its  direction,  everts  the  leg  when  partly  flexed,  and  the 
semi-tendinosus  turns  the  leg  inwards  when  in  the  same  state  of 
flexion. 

Anterior  tibial  Region. 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  communis  digitorum, 
Peroneus  tertius, 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

Dissection, — ^The  dissection  of  the  anterior  tibial  region  is  to  be 
commenced  by  carrying  an  incision  along  the  middle  of  the  leg,  mid- 
way between  the  tibia  and  the  flbula,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and 
bounding  it  inferiorly  by  a  transverse  incision,  extending  from  one 
malleolus  to  the  other.  And  to  expose  the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  the  longitudinal  incision  may  be  carried  onwards  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  and  be  terminated  by  another  incision 
directed  across  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  tibialis  anticus  muscle  (flexor  tarsi  tibialis)  arises  from  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  tibia,  from  the  interosseous  membrane,  ^nd 
from  the  deep  fescia;  its  tendon  passes  through  a  distinct  sheath 
in  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  .the 
internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe. 

The  extensor  longns  digitorum  arises  from  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  fibula,  from  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  from  the  deep  fascia.  Below,  it  divides  into  four  tendons, 
which  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  The  mode  of  in- 
sertion of  the  extensor  tendons,  both  in  the  hand  and  in  the  foot,  is 
remarkable;  each  tendon  spreads  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  over  the 
first  phalanx ;  this  aponeurosis  divides  into  three  slips,  the  middle  one 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  the  two  lateral 
slips  are  continued  onwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  third. , 

p 


The  permma  tttiioi  (flexor  tani 
fibularis)  arilet  from  the  lower  fonrlh 
oftlie  fibula,  and  ie  imerted  inU  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  boDe  of  the 
little  toe.  Althougli  apparently  but 
a  mere  division  of  the  eilensoi  longus 
digilonun,  this  muscle  may  be  looked 
upon  at  analogous  to  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  of  the  fbre-ftnn.  Sometimes 
it  is  altogether  wanting. 

The   titejiurr  pro/friiii  poWcit   Ues 


passes  through  a  dis^ct  sheath  in  the 
anjiulBi  ligHment,  and  is  in&erUd  into 
the  base  of  the  last  pMani  of  the  great 

Actitt«t.—Tiie  tibiah'a  anticas  and 
peTonens  lertina  are  duect  fleioia  of  the 
rarsue  upon  the  leg;  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  tibialis  posticas  they 
direct  the  foot  inwards,  and  with  the 
peroneuB  longus  and  brevis  outward*. 
They  aB«at  also  in  preserving  the  flat- 
nest  of  the  loot  during  progression. 
The  eitensor  longus  digitonim,  and 
extensor  proprius  poUicis,  are  direct 
extensors  of  the  phalanges ;  but  con- 
tinuing their  action,  they  assist  the 
tibialis  anticua  and  peraneus  tertius, 
in  flexing  tlie  entire  foot  upon  the 
leg.  Taking  their  oripn  firam  Ijclow, 
they  increase  the  stability  of  the 
ankle  joint. 


•  The  mnscles  of  the  anterior  tibial  region.  I.  The  extensor 
muscles  inserted  into  the  patella.  2.  The  subcutaneous  sui&ce  of  the 
tibia.  3.  The  tibialis  anticus.  4.  The  extensor  couununla  diplonim. 
S.  The  extensor  proprius  poUicis.  6.  The  peroneus  tertius.  7.  The 
peroneus  longus.  B.  The  peroneus  breria.  9,  9.  The  borders  of  the 
Boleus  muscle.  10.  A  part  of  the  inner  belly  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
11.  The  extensor  brevis  digitonim;  the  tendon  in  front  of  this  number 
is  that  of  the  peioneus  tertius ;  and  that  behind  it  the  tendon  of  the 
peroDeus  breiis. 


Pnterior  tibial  regiim. 
SHperficiai  Groap. 
GasCrocnemius, 
PlantarJB, 

Diisectioa. — Make  an  incigion  from 
the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space  down 
the  middle  of  the  pasterior  part  of  the 
leg  to  the  heel,  hounding  it  inPsriorly 
bj-a  traniTeree  inciaion  passing  between 
the  tva  malleoli.  Titm  aside  the  flaps 
of  integument  and  remoie  the  fasciae 
from  the  whole  of  this  region;  the  ga»- 
irocnemiuB  muacle  will  then  "be  ei- 

The  gaitroctiemiai  (yiUTft*r<i/iiin, 
the  bellied  port  of  the  leg)  -riia  hy 
two  heado  from  the  two  condyles  o( 
the  femur,  the  inner  head  being  the 
longest.  They  unite  to  fonn  the  beau- 
tifiil  muscle  so  chMacteriatic  of  this 
rt^on  of  the  limb.  It  is  inierted,  h; 
means  of  the  lendo  Achillis,  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  09 
oalcis,  a  aynovial  bursa  being  placed 
between  that  tendon  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuberouty.  The  gastro- 
cnemius must  be  removed  from  its 
origin,  and  turned  down,  in  order  to 
expose  the  next  muscle. 

The  pUintaris  (planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot),  an  extremely  diminutive 
muade,  dtnsted  between  the  gastro- 
eoemius  and  toleus,  arim  from  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  femur ;  and  is 
iatrrted,  1^  ita  long   and  delicately 


*  The  euperlidal  muacles  of  the  pooter^r  aspect  of  the  leg.  ) . 
The  biceps  muscle  tonning  the  outer  haniBtring.  2.  The  tendons 
forming  the  inner  hamstring.  3.  The  popliteal  space.  4.  The  gas- 
trocnemius muscle.  S,  5.  The  salens.  6.  The  tendo  Achillis.  7. 
The  oB  calcis,  8.  The  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longns  and  brevis 
muBclea  passing  behind  the  outer  ankle.  9.  The  tendons  of  the 
deep  layer  passing  into  the  foot  behind  the  inner  ankle. 
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slender  tendon,  into  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis, 
by  the  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  soleus  (solea,  a  sole)  is  the  broad  muscle  upon  which  the  plantaris 
rests.  It  arises  from  the  head  and  upper  third  of  the  fibula,  from  the 
oblique  line  and  middle  third  of  the  tibia.  Its  fibres  converge  to  the 
tendo  Achillis,  by  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis.  Between  the  fibular  and  tibial  origins  of  this  muscle  is  a  ten<- 
dinous  arch,  beneath  which  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerve  pass  into 
the  leg. 

Actions. — The  three  muscles  of  the  calf  draw  powerfully  on  the  os 
calcis,  and  lift  the  heel ;  continuing  their  action,  they  raise  the  entire 
body.  This  action  is  attained  by  means  of  a  lever  of  the  second 
power,  the  fiilcrum  (the  toes)  being  at  one  end,  the  weight  (the  body 
supported  on  the  tibia)  in  the  middle,  and  the  power  (these  muscles) 
at  the  other  extremity. 

They  are,  therefore,  the  walking  muscles,  and  perform  all  move- 
ments that  require  the  support  of  the  whole  body  from  the  ground,  as 
dancing,  leaping,  &c.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  they 
steady  the  leg  upon  the  foot. 

Deep  Layer. 

Popliteus, 

Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibialis  posticus. 

Dissection. — After  the  removal  of  the  soleus,  the  deep  layer  will  be 
found  bound  down  by  an  intermuscular  fascia  which  is  to  be  dis- 
sected away ;  the  muscles  may  then  be  examined. 

The  popliteus  muscle  (poples,  the  ham  of  the  leg)  forms  the  floor  of 
the  popliteal  region  at  its  lower  part,  and  is  bound  tightly  down  by  a 
strong  fEiscia  derived  from  the  middle  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus muscle.  It  arises  by  a  rounded  tendon  from  a  deep 
groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  beneath 
the  external  lateral  ligament;  and  spreading  obliquely  over  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  is  inserted  into  the  sur&ce  of  bone  above  its  oblique  line. 
This  line  is  often  called,  from  being  the  limit  of  insertion  of  the  popli- 
teus muscle,  the  popliteal  line. 

The  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  three  next 
muscles.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thircts  of. the  fibula,  passes 
through  a  distinct  tendinous  canal  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  flexor  longus  digitortim  (perforans)  arises  from  the  surface  of 
the  tibia,  immediately  below  the  popliteal  line.  Its  tendon  passes 
through  a  sheath  common  to  it  and  the  tibialis  posticus  behind  the 
inner  malleolus  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the 


Ions  of  the  fli 
The  Iteior  1< 


oved  from  i1 


flexor  tongue  digitanim  drawn  aside, 
to  bring  into  view  the  entire  extent  of 
the  tibialis  poeticuB. 

The  tibialit  posticus  (exteneor  tafai 
tibialia)  lies  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane,  between  the  two  bones  of 
the  leg.  It  arises  hj  two  heads  from 
the  adjacent  sides  of  the  tihia  and 
fibnla  their  whole  length,  sjid  from  the 
interoBseoue  membiane.  Its  tendon 
passes  inwards  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longue  digitonim,  and  rans 
in  the  same  sheath,  Ipng  intemallr  to 
it,  into  the  Bole  of  the  foot,  to  be  in- 
serttd  into  the  tuberofflty  of  the  bcOt 
pboid  and  internal  cuneiform  bone- 

The  student  will  observe  that  the 
two  latter  muscles  change  their  relative 
position  to  each  other  in  their  coaiBe. 
Thus,  in  the  1^,  the  position  of  the 
three  mascles  from  within  outwards, 
is  flexor  longns  dtgitonun,  titnalis  pos- 
ticus, flexor  longns  pollicis.  At  the 
inner  malleolus,  the  relation  of  the  ten- 
dons is  tibialis  poalicos,  flexor  longns 


■  The  deep  layer  of  muscles  of  the 
posterior  tibial  region.  1.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  femur.  2.  The  liga- 
mentum  posticum  Winabwii,     3.  The 

tendon  of  the  aemi-membtanosuB  muscle  diriding  into  its  three  slips. 
4,  The  internal  lateml  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  5.  The  external 
lateral  lament.  6.  The  poplilens  muBcle.  7.  The  flexor  longus 
digitonun.  8.  The  tibialis  posiicns.  9.  The  flexor  longus  poUJcis. 
10.  The  peroncus  longus  muscle.  II.  The  peroneua  brevis.  12. 
The  tendo  Achillis  divided  at  its  insertion  into  the  o«  calcis.  13. 
The  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitonun 
muscles,  jnst  as  they  are  about  to  pass  beneath  the  internal  annular 
ligament  of  the  ankle ;  the  interval  between  the  latter  tendon  and  the 
tendon  of  ^e  flexor  longns  pollicis  is  occupied  by  the  posterior  tibial 
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digitorum,  both  in  the  same  sheath  ;  then  a  broad  groove,  which  lodges 
the  posterior  tibial  artery,  venae  comites,  and  nerve  ;  and  lastly,  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis. 

Actions.  —  The  popliteus  is  a  flexor  of  the  tibia  upon  the  thigh, 
carrying  it  at  the  same  time  inwards  so  as  to  invert  the  leg.  The 
flexor  longas  pollicis,  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  are  the  long  flexors 
of  the  toes  ;  their  tendons  are  connected  in  the  foot  by  a  short  tendi- 
nous band,  hence  they  necessarily  act  together.  The  tibialis  posticus 
is  an  extensor  of  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg,  and  an  antagonist  to  the 
tibialis  anticus.  It  combines  with  the  tibialis  anticus  in  adduction  of 
the  foot. 

Foot, 

Dorsal  Region, 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum, 
Interossei  dorsales. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  OS  calcis,  crosses  the  foot  obliquely,  and  terminates  in  four  tendons, 
the  innermost  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  and  the  other  three  into  the  sides  of  the  long  extensor 
tendons  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 

The  dorsal  interossei  muscles  are  placed  between  the  metatarsal 
bones  ;  they  resemble  the  analogous  muscles  in  the  hand  in  arising 
by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones  ;  their 
tendons  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  into  the 
digital  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  extensor. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
second  toe,  and  is  therefore  an  adductor ;  the  other  three  are  inserted 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  and  are  there- 
fore abductors. 

Communicating  arteries  (perforantes),  between  the  dorsum  and  sole 
of  the  foot,  pass  between  the  bifid  origins  of  these  muscles. 

Plantar  Region* 

First  Layer, 

Abductor  pollicis. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti, 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

Dissection.  —  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  best  dissected  by  carrying  an 
incision  around  the  heel,  and  along  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the 
foot,  to  the  great  and  little  toes.  This  incision  should  divide  the  in- 
tegument and  superficial  fiucia,  and  both  together  should  be  dissected 
from  the  deep  fascia,  as  far  forward  as  the  base  of  the  phalanges, 
where  they  may  be  removed  from  the  foot  altogether.  The  deep  fascia 
should  then  be  removed,  and  the  first  layer  of  muscles  will  be  brought 
into  view. 


Tbe  abductor  polticii  Una  along  the 
inner  border  of  ibn  foot ;  it  arJKi  by 
two  heads,  between  which  the  tendons 
of  the  long  fleiors,  arttries,  veinB,  and 
nerves  enter  the  sole  of  the  foot  One 
head  uriiei  from  the  inner  ude  of  the 
tuberoeit;  of  the  oa  raids,  the  other  from 
the  internal  annntBr  ligament  and  plantar 
&scia.  iTuertiBH,  into  the  base  of  the 
tirat  pholaBi  of  the  great  toe. 

The  oiduclor  miHimi  Hgiti  lies  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  sole  of  tbe  foot. 
It  ariset  from  the  outer  aide  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  from  the  base  of  the  melnlar- 
sal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  imtrtid 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalani  of  tbe 
little  toe. 

Tbe  ji«Tor  ftreiiij  rfigidrom  (perfora- 
tns)  is  plaied  between  the  two  preceding 
muscles.  It  ariiei  from  the  nnder  aar- 
tacB  of  the  OS  calcis  and  phuitar  fascia, 
and  i»  inin-laj  by  four  tendons  into  the 
base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  tbe  fouT 
lesser  toes.  Each  tendon  divides,  pre- 
viously to  its  insertion,  to  give  passage 
to  the  tendon  of  tbe  long  flexor  ;  hence 
its  mgnomea  ptr/uratui. 


Diiiection.  —  The  three  preceding  muscles  must  be  divided  from 
their  origin,  and  auteriorl;  thiough  their  tendons,  and  removed,  in 
order  to  bring  into  view  the  second  layer. 


*  The  first  layer  of  mnscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  this  layer  is 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  plantar  fascia.  1.  The  os  calcis.  2 
The  posterior  part  of  the  plenlar  &scia  divided  traneverselr  3  The 
abductor  poUicis.  4.  Tbe  abductor  minimi  digitL  S.  The  flexor 
brevis  digitorum.  6.  The  tendon  of  tbe  flexor  longus  polhcia  muscle 
7,  7.  Tbe  Inmbricales.  On  the  second  and  third  toes,  the  tendons 
of  the  ^exor  longus  digitorum  are  seen  passing  through  the  bifurcation 
of  the  tendouB  of  the  flexor  breiis  digitorum. 
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The  ntuicuiui  acniKH-Jtu  atiiti  by  two  sb'pa  (ram  e[ther  side  of  the 
ander  iur&ce  of  the  09  calcii ;  the  inner  shp  being  fleshy,  the  outer 
tendinous.  The  muacla  i«  irutrted  inlo  the  outer  aide  of  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longuB  digitonun. 

The  lumhricaUs  (lumbricus,  an  earthwonn)  are  four  little  muKles 
irjjing  from  the  (ihial  side  of  the  lendone  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
loium,  and  inurled  inlo  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons,  itnd 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 

TftiVd  Layir.  Fig.  93.* 

Flexor  brevii  pollicis, 

Adductor  pollicis, 

Flexor  breiis  minimi  digiti, 

Tmnsvereua  pedis. 
DiKeclioti.  —  The  tendons  of  the  linig 
flexors  and  the  muadea  connected  with 
them  must  be  removed,  to  see  cleariy  the 
attachments  of  the  third  layer. 

The  Jleiin-  breiiii  potlicii  ariia  by  a 
pointed  tendinous  process  from  the  os 
calcis,  the  side  of  the  euboid,  and  &om 
the  external  andmiddleeuneifbrm  bones; 
and  is  inwrttii  by  two  heads  into  the 
base  of  the  hrst  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
Two  sesamoid  bones  ant  developed  in  the 
tendons  of  insertion  of  these  two  heads, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
IKilliciB  lies  tn  the  groove  between  them. 
The  adductor  poUicii  ansit  firan  the 
cuboid  bone,  from  the  sheath  of  Che 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  and  from 
the  base  of  the  third  and  fbuich  meta- 
tarsal bones.  It  is  imerted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
The  ^«rnr  irrei.  minini  digiti  arua 
Irom  the  base  of  the  metatareid  bone  of 


*  The  third  and  a  part  of  the  second  layer  of  muscles  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  I.  The  divided  edge  of  the  plantar  bscia.  2.  The  muBoa- 
lua  acceasoriui,  3.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longua  digitorum,  pre- 
viously to  its  division.  4.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longua  poilicis. 
i.  The  flexor  brevis  poUicis.  6.  The  adductor  pollicis.  7.  The  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti.  8.  The  ttansversns  pedis.  9.  Inlerossei 
muscles,  plantar  and  doraaL  10.  A  convex  ridge  formed  by  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  in  its  obHque  course  across  Che  foot. 
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the  little  toe,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longas.  It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little 
toe. 

The  tranrversus  pedis  arises  by  fleshy  slips,  from  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Fourth  Layer, 

Interossei  plantares. 

The  plantar  interossei  muscles  are  three  in  number,  and  are  placed 
upon  rather  than  between  the  metatarsal  bones.  They  arise  from  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  three  outer  toes,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon  and  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  same  toes.     In  their  action  they  are  all  adductors. 

Actions.  —  All  the  preceding  muscles  act  upon  the  toes;  and  the 
movements  which  they  are  capable  of  executing,  may  be  referred  to 
four  heads,  viz.,  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  and  abduction.  In  these 
actions  they  are  grouped  in  the  following  manner : — 

Flexion,  Extension, 

Flexor  longus  digitorum,  Extensor  longus  digitomm. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Flexor  accessorius,  '* 
Flexor  minimi  digiti. 

AddiLction,  Abduction, 

J  .  S  one  dorsal.  Interossei,  three  dorsal, 

^  \  three  plantar.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  great  toe,  like  the  thumb  in  the  hand,  enjoys  an  independent 
action,  and  is  provided  with  distinct  muscles  to  perform  its  move- 
ments. These  movements  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
toes,  viz. : — 

Flexion,  Extension. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Adduction,  Abductimi, 

Adductor  pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis. 

The  only  muscles  excluded  from  this  table  are  the  lumbricales,  four 
small  muscles,  which,  from  their  attachments  to  the  tendons  of  the  long 
flexor,  appear  to  be  assistants  to  their  action  ;  and  the  transversus 
pedis,  a  small  muscle  placed  transversely  in  the  foot  across  the  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  which  has  for  its  office  the  drawing  together 
of  the  toes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE    FASCIiE. 

Fascia  (fascia,  a  bandage)  is  the  name  assigned  to  laminae  of 
various  extent  and  thickness,  which  are  distributed  through  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  or  protecting 
the  softer  and  more  delicate  organs.  From  a  consideration  of  their 
structure,  these  fasciae  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes :  —  cellular 
fasciae,  cellulo-fibrous  fasciae,  and  tendino-fibrous  fasciae. 

The  cellular  fascia  is  best  illustrated  in  the  common  subcutaneous 
investment  of  the  entire  body,  the  superficial  fascia.  This  structure 
is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  integument  over  every  part  of  the 
frame,  and  is  the  medium  of  connection  between  that  layer  and  the 
deeper  parts.  It  is  composed  of  celluh^  tissue  containing  in  its  areolae 
a  considerable  abundance  of  adipose  vesicles.  The  fiat,  being  a  bad 
conductor  of  caloric,  serves'^to  retain  the  warmth  of  the  body ;  while 
it  forms  at  the  same  time  a  yielding  tissue^  through  which  the  minute 
vessels  and  nerves  may  pass  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  obstruction  from  injury  or  pressure  upon  the  sur- 
face. By  dissection,  the  superficial  fascia  may  be  separated  into  two 
layers^  between  which  are  found  the  superficial  or  cutaneous  vessels 
and  nerves ;  as,  the  superficial  epigastric  artery,  the  saphenous  veins, 
the  radial  and  ulnar  veins,  the'  superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  also  the 
cutaneous  muscles,  as  the  platydma  myoides,  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
sphincter  ani,  &c.  In  some  situations  where  the  deposition  of  faft 
would  have  been  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  part,  the  cells  gf  the 
cellular  fascia  are  moistened  by  a  serous  exhalation,  analogous  to  the 
secretion  of  serous  membranes,  as  in  the  eyelids  and  scrotum. 

The  cellulo-Jibrous  Jascia  appears  to  result  from  a  simple  condens- 
ation of  cellular  tissue  deprived  of  its  fat,  and  intermingled  with  strong 
fibres  disposed  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  constitute  an  inelastic 
membrane  of  considerable  strength.  Of  this  structure  is  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  neck,  some  of  the  &sciae  of  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  as 
the  thoracic  and  transversalis  fasciae,  and  the  sheaths  of  vessels. 

The  tendino-fibrous  fascia  is  the  strongest  of  the  three  kinds  of  in- 
vesting membrane ;  it  is  composed  of  strong  tendinous  fibres,  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  connected  by  other  fibres  of  the  same 
kind  passing  in  different  directions.  When  freshly  exposed,  it  is 
brilliant  and  nacreous,  and  is  tough,  inelastic,  and  unyielding.    In  the 
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limbs  it  fonns  the  deep  fiucia,  enclosing  and  forming  distinct  sheaths 
to  all  the  muscles  and  tendons.  It  is  thick  upon  the  outer  and  least 
protected  side  of  the  limb,  and  thinner  upon  its  inner  side.  It  is 
firmly  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  the  prominent  points  of  each 
region,  as  to  the  pelvis,  knee,  and  ankle,  in  the  lower,  and  to  the 
clavicle,  scapula,  elbow,  and  wrist  in  the  upper  extremity.  It  assists, 
the  muscles  in  their  action,  by  keeping  up  a  tonic  pressure  on  their 
surface;  and  aids  materially  in  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  gravity;  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the 
foot  is  a  powerful  protection  to  the  structures  of  which  these  oigans 
are  composed.  In  some  situations  its  tension  is  regulated  by  muscu- 
lar action,  as  by  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  gluteus  maximus  in 
the  thigh,  and  by  the  biceps  and  palmaris  longus  in  the  arm  ;  and  in 
other  situations  it  affords  an  extensive  sur&ce  for  the  origin  of  the 
fibres  of  muscles. 

The  fisisciae  may  be  arranged  like  the  other  textures  of  the  body 
into — 1.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck.  2.  Those  of  the  trunk.  3. 
Those  of  the  upper  extremity.    4.  Those  of  the  lower  extremity. 

FASCLS   OF   THE   HEAD   AND   NECK. 

The  temporal  fascia  is  a  strong  tendino-fibrous  membrane  which 
covers  in  the  temporal  muscle  at  each  side  of  the  head,  and  gives 
origin  by  its  intenial  surface  to  the  superior  muscular  fibres.  It  is 
attached  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  temporal  ridge  above,  and  to  the 
zygomatic  arch  below,  where  it  is  thick  and  divided  into  two  layers, 
the  external  being  connected  to  the  upper  border  of  the  arch,  and  the 
internal  to  its  inner  surface.  A  small  quantity  of  &t  is  usually  found 
between  these  two  layers,  and  a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery. 

The  superficial  cervical  fascia  contains  between  its  layers  the 
platysma  myoides  muscle. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  a  strong  cellulo-fibrous  layer  which  in- 
vests the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  retains  and  supports  the  vessels  and 
nerves.  It  commences  posteriorly  at  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  passes 
forwards  at  each  side  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  ;  here  it  divides  into  two  layers  which  embrace 
that  muscle  and  unite  upon  its  anterior  border  to  be  continued  onwards 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  Besides  constituting  a  sheath  for  the 
stemo-mastoid,  it  also  forms  sheaths  for  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck 
over  which  it  passes.  If  the  superficial  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  be  traced  upwards,  it  will  be  .ound  to  pass  over  the 
parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle,  and  be  inserted  into  the  zygomatic 
arch ;  and  if  it  be  traced  downwards,  it  vrill  be  seen  to  pass  in  front 
of  the  clavicle  and  become  lost  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 
If  the  deep  layer  of  the  sheath  be  examined  superiorly,  it  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  styloid  process  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  the 


clion  of  the  neck,  showing  the  deep  cervical 
Ikscia  Hnd  its  numerous  prolongations,  fonning  sheaths  for  the  diHerent 
muscles.  As  the  figure  is  sjmmetiicat,  th«  lignTKs  of  r«fei>ence  are 
placed  ani;  on  one  side.  1.  The  plalifsiiia  myoides.  2.  The  trape- 
liuB.  3.  The  ligamentum  michie,  from  which  the  fasoin  may  be 
traced  forwards  beneath  ^e  tpapeiins,  enclosing  the  other  mnscles  of 
the  neck.  4.  The  point  at  which  the  bscia  divides,  to  form  a  sheath 
for  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  (S).  6.  The  point  of  reunion  of  the 
two  layers  of  the  slemo-mastoid  ^eath.  7.  The  point  of  union  of  the 
deep  cervical  Caxcin  of  opposite  sides  of  the  neck.  S.  Section  of  die 
Btemo-hyoid.  9.  Omo-hyoid.  10.  Slemo-thyroid.  11.  The  lateral  lobe 
of  the  Ayroid  gland.  12.  The  trachea.  13.  The  lesoph^ua.  14,  The 
sheath  containing  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugukir  vein,  and 
pnenraogastric  nerte.  1 5.  The  longus  colli.  The  nerve  in  ftont  of  the 
sheath  <^  this  muscle  is  the  sympathetic  16.  The  rectus  anticus  major. 
17.  Scalenus  anticns.  18.  Scalenus  posticus.  19,  The  spleniue  ca- 
pitis. -20.  Splenius  collL  21.  Levator  angali  scapuls.  22.  Com- 
plexus.  33.  Trachelo-mastoid.  24.  Transvertalis  colli  25.  Cer- 
vicalis  ascendens.  26.  The  semi-spinalis  coUi.  27.  The  multifidus 
spiuffi.  28.  A  cervical  vertebra.  The  transverse  processes  are  seen 
to  be  traversed  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein. 
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angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  forming  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament ;  and  if 
it  be  followed  downwards,  it  will  be  found  connected  with  the  tendon 
of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  may  thence  be  traced  behind  the  clavicle 
where  it  encloses  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  being  extended  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  lib  to  the  coracoid  process,  constitutes  the  costo-cora- 
coid  membrane.  In  firont  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  deep 
fascia,  is  attached  to  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  and 
forms  a  distinct  sheath  for  the  submaxillary  gland.  Inferiorly  it 
divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the  sternum, 
while  the  other  is  attached  to  its  superior  border. 

FASCIiE   OF   THB   TRUNK. 

The  thoracic  fascia*  is  a  dense  layer  of  cellulo-fibrous  membrane 
stretched  horizontally  across  the  superior  opening  of  the  thorax.  It  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  concave  margin  of  the  first  rib,  and  to  the  inner 
surfeice  of  the  sternum.  In  front  it  leaves  an  opening  for  the  connec- 
tion of  the  cervical  with  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  thymus  gland;  and 
behind  it  forms  an  arch  across  the  vertebral  column,  to  give  passage  to 
the  oesophagus. 

At  the  point  where  the  great  vessels  and  trachea  pass  through  the 
thoracic  fescia,  it  divides  into  an  ascending  and  descending  layer.  The 
ascending  layer  is  attached  to  the  trachea,  and  becomes  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vesseb,  and  with  the  deep  cervical 
fascia ;  and  the  descending  layer  descends  upon  the  trachea  to  its  bi- 
furcation, surrounds  the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  itself  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium.  It  is  connected  also  with  the  venae 
innominatae  and  superior  cava,  and  is  attached  to  the  cellular  capsule  of 
the  thymus  gkuid. 

"  The  thoracic  fascia,"  writes  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  performs  three 
important  offices : — 

"•  Ist.  It  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  chest,  as  the  diaphragm 
does  the  lower. 

^  2nd.  It  steadily  preserves  the  relative  situation  of  the  parts  which 
enter  and  quit  the  thoracic  opening. 

^  3rd.  It  attaches  and  supports  the  heart  in  its  situation,  through 
the  medium  of  its  connection  with  the  aorta  and  large  vessels  which 
are  placed  at  its  curvature." 


*  For  an  excellent  description  of  this  fascia,  see  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
work  on  the  **  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland." 
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ABDOMINAL    FASCIiE. 


The  lower  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  are  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  &8cia  which  lines  their  internal 
surface,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  cavity  is  reflected  inwards  to 
the  sides  of  the  bladder.  This  fascia  is  continuous  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  surfiEuse  ;  but  for  convenience  of  description  is  considered 
under  the  several  names  of  transversalis  fascia,  iliac  fitscia,  and  pelvic 
fascia  ;  the  two  former  meet  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  Poupart^s 
ligament,  and  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis. 

The  fjuscia  transversalis  (Fascia*  Cooperi)  is  a  cellulo-fibrous 
lamella  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  transversalis  muscle.  It 
is  thick  and  dense  below,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen;  but  be- 
comes thinner  as  it  ascends,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the  subserous 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  reflected  margin  of 
Poupart^s  ligament  and  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  internally,  to  the 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle;  and  at  the  inner  third  of  the  femoral  arch, 
is  continued  beneath  Poupart^s  Ugament,  and  forms  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  crural  canal,  or  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  internal  abdominal  ring  is  situated  in  this  fascia,  at  about  mid- 
way between  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  half  an  inch  above  Poupart^s  ligament ;  it  is  bounded 
upon  its  inner  side  by  a  well-marked  Mciform  border,  but  is  ill  defined 
around  its  outer  margin.  From  the  circumference  of  this  ring  is  given 
off  an  infimdibilifonn  process  which  surrounds  the  testicle  and  sper- 
matic cord,  constituting  the  fitscia  propria  of  the  latter,  and  forms  the 
first  investment  to  the  sac  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  It  is  the 
strength  of  this  fetscia,  in  the  interval  between  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
and  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  that  defends  this  portion  of  the 
parietes  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  direct  inguinal  hernia. 


INGUINAL    HERNIA. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  of  two  kinds,  oblique,  and.  direct. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia^  the  intestine  escapes  from  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  into  the  spermatic  canal,  through  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  pressing  before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  constitutes  the 
hernial  sue,  and  distending  the  infimdibiliform  process  of  the  transver^ 
salis  &scia.  After  emerging  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it 
passes  first  beneath  the  lower  and  arched  border  of  the  transversalis 
muscle  ;  then  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle; 
and  finally,  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  in  the  aponeurosis  of 


*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  first  described  this  fascia  in  its  important  rela- 
tion to  inguinal  hernia. 
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the  external  oblique.  •  From  the  transversalis  muscle  it  receives  no  in- 
vestment ;  while  passing  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  internal 
oblique,  it  obtains  the  cremaster  muscle;  and,  upon  escaping  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  receives  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  So  that  the 
coverings  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  after  it  has  emerged  through 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  are,  from  the  surface  to  the  intestine,  the 

Integument, 

Superficial  £iscia, 

Intercolumnar  fascia, 

Cremaster  muscle, 

Transversalis,  or  infundibiliform  fascia. 

Peritoneal  sac. 

The  spermatic  canal,  which,  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male, 
and  the  round  ligament  with  its  vessels  in  the  female,  is  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle ;  behind,  by  the  transversalis  fascia,  and 
by  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscle  ;  above,  by  the  arched  borders  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis;  below,  by  the  grooved  border  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  and 
at  each  extremity,  by  one  of  the  abdominal  rings,  the  internal  ring  at 
the  inner  termination,  the  external  ring  at  the  outer  extremity. 
These  relations  may  be  more  distinctly  illustrated  by  the  following 
plan*- 

Above, 

Lower  borders  of  internal  oblique 

and  transversalis  muscle. 

In  front  Behind, 

Transversalis 
fascia.    Conjoined 
tendon  of  internal 
oblique  and  trans- 


Aponeurosis  of 
external  oblique. 


Spermatic  canal. 


Below,  versalis. 

Grooved  border  of 
,  Poupart^s  ligament. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia:  —  common, 
congenital  and  encysted. 

Common  obliqite  hernia  is  that  which  has  been  described  above. 

Congenital  hernia  results  from  the  nonclosure  of  the  pouch  of  peri- 
toneum carried  downwards  into  the  scrotum  by  the  testicle,  during  its 
descent  in  the  foetus. 

The  intestine  at  some  period  of  life  is  forced  into  this  canal,  and  de- 
scends through  it  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  where  it  lies  in  contact  with 
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the  testicle  ;  so  that^  congenital  hernia  has  no  proper  sac,  but  is  con- 
tained within  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  other  coverings  are  the  same 
as  those  of  common  inguinal  hernia. 

Encysted  heiTiia  (hernia  in&ntilis,  of  Hey)  is  that  form  of  protru- 
sion in  which  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  forming  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
being  only  partially  closed,  and  remaining  open  externally  to  the  ab- 
domen, admits  of  the  hernia  passing  into  the  scrotum,  behind  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  So  that  the  surgeon  in  operating  upon  this  variety, 
requires  to  divide  three  layers  of  serous  membrane  ;  the  first  and 
second  layers  being  those  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and  the  third,  the 
true  sac  of  the  hernia. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  has  received  its  name  from  passing  direttly 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  forcing  before  it  the  opposing 
parietes.  This  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  strengthened  by 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscle, 
which  is  pressed  before  the  hernia,  and  forms  one  of  its  investments. 
Its  coverings  are,  the 

Integument, 
Superficial  feucia, 
Intercolumnar  fascia, 
Conjoined  tendon, 
Transversalis  fascia. 
Peritoneal  sac. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  differs  from  oblique  in  never  attaining  the 
same  bulk,  in  consequence  of  the  resisting  nature  of  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  and  of  the  transversalis 
fascia ;  in  its  direction,  having  a  tendency  to  protrude  from  the 
middle  line  rather  than  towards  it.  Thirdly,  in  making  for  itself  a 
new  passage  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  instead  of  following  a 
natural  channel ;  and  fourthly,  in  the  relation  of  the  neck  of  its  sac 
to  the  epigastric  artery  ;  that  vessel  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
opening  of  the  sac  of  direct  hernia,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  oblique 
hernia. 

All  the  forms  of  inguinal  hernia,  are  designated  scrotal^  when  they 
have  descended  into  that  cavity. 

The  fascia  iliaca  is  the  tendino-fibrous  investment  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles  ;  and,  like  the  fatecia  transversalis,  is  thick  below, 
and  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it  ascends.  It  is  attached  supe- 
riorly along  the  edge  of  the  psoas,  to  the  anterior  lamella  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  to  the  ligamentum  arcua- 
tum  internum,  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  leaving 
arches  corresponding  with  the  constricted  portions  of  the  vertebrae 
for  the  passage  of  the  lumbar  vessels.  Lower  down  it  passes 
beneath  the    external    iliac    vessels,    and    is  attached    along    the 
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mar){in  of  the  true  pelTia ;  eitcmally,  it  ia  connected  to  the  creM  of 
the  ilium  ;  and  interiorly,  to  the  outer  two  thirds  of  Poupart'e  ligament, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  fiiscia  iransversolis.  Passing  beneath 
Poupart'e  ligament,  it  sutroundB  the  paoas  and  iliacus  musclea  t«  their 
termination,  and  beneath  the  innef  third  of  the  femor&i  arch  forma  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  veseete. 

The  flijciii  ptiiiica  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubis  and 
along  Me  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  iliac  fascia.  From  this  exten^re  origin  it  descends  into  the  pelvis 
and  divides  into  two  layers  the  pelvic  and  ohtutslor. 


*  A  transverse  section  of  the  pelvis,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
pelvic  foscia.  1.  The  bladder.  S.  The  vesicnlae  seminales  divided 
across-  3.  The  rectum.  4.  The  iUac  iascia  covering  in  the  iUacus 
and  psoas  muBcles  5 ;  and  forming  a  sheath  for  the  eitemal  iliac 
veBseis,  6.    7.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  eicluded  from  the  sheath.      " 


1 0.  The  recto-vesical  tascia  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  forraed  by  the  middle  layer. 

11.  The  inferior  layer  surrDunding  the  rectnm  and  meeting  at  the 
middle  line  with  the  faaaa  of  the  opposite  side.  1 2,  The  levator  ani 
mnacle.  13.  The  obturator  inlemus  muscle,  covered  in  by  the  obtu- 
rator bscia,  which  also  forroH  a  sheath  for  the  internal  pndic  vessels 

"and  nerve,  14.  15.  The  layer  of  fescia  which  invests  the  under  sur- 
bce  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the  anal  fitscia. 
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The  pelvic  layer  or  fascia^  when  traced  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  pubis  near  to  the  symphysis,  is  seen  to  be  reflected  inwards  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  vesical  ligaments. 
Traced  backwards,  it  passes  between  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and 
the  internal  iliac  vessels,  and  is  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum;  and  followed  from  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  it  descends  to  the 
base  of  the  bladder  and  divides  into  three  layers,  one  ascending,  is  re- 
flected to  the  side  of  that  viscus,  encloses  the  vesical  plexus  of  veins, 
and  forms  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  A  middle  layer 
passes  inwards  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  upper  sur&ee 
of  the  rectum,  and  is  named  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  the  recto-vesical  fascia; 
and  an  inferior  layer  passes  beneath  the  rectum,  and,  with  the  layer 
of  the  opposite  side,  completely  invests  that  intestine. 

The  obturator  fascia  passes  directly  downwards  from  the  splitting 
of  the  layers  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  covers  in  the  obturator  intemus 
muscle  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  it  is  attached  to  the 
ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  in  front,  and  below  to  the  fiJciform 
mai^gin  of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  Lying  between  these 
two  layers  of  £aLscia  is  the  levator  ani  muscle,  which  arises  from  their 
angle  of  separation.  The  levator  ani  is  covered  in  inferiorly  by  a 
thu*d  layer  of  fascia,  which  is  given  off  by  the  obturator  fascia,  and  is 
continued  downwards  upon  the  surfiEtce  of  the  muscle  to  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  where  it  is  lost.  This  layer  may  be  named  from  its 
position  and  inferior  attachment  the  anal  fascia. 

In  the  perineum  there  are  two  fasciae  of  much  importance,  the 
superficial  and  deep  perineal  fascia* 

The  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  a  thin  tendino-fibrous  layer, 
which  covers  in  the  muscles  of  the  genital  portion  of  the  perineum  and 
the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  flrmly  attached  at  each  side  to  the  ramus 
of  the  pubis  and  ischium ;  posteriorly  it  is  reflected  backwards  beneath 
the  transversi  perinei  muscles  to  become  connected  with  the  deep 
perineal  &8cia ;  while  anteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  deep  perineal  fascia  (Camper^s  ligament,  triangular  ligament) 
is  situated  behind  the  root  of  the  penis^  and  is  firmly  stretched  across 
between  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  of  each  side  so  as  to  con-^ 
stitiite  a  strong  septum  of  defence  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  At  its 
inferior  border  it  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  continued 
forwards,  and  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  perineal  fiELscia ;  while 
the  other  is  prolonged  backwards  to  the  rectum,  and  joining  with  the 
anal  fascia,  assists  in  supporting  the  extremity  of  the  rectum.  The 
deep  perineal  fEuscia  is  composed  of  two  layers,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  several  important  parts,  and  traversed  by  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra.  The  anterior  layer  is  nearly  plane  in 
its  direction  and  sends  a  sheath  forwards  around  the  anterior  termina- 
tion of  the  membranous  urethra  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  bulb.    The  posterior  layer  is  oblique  and  sends  a  funnel-ahaped 


proc«BS  baokwarda  which  inTesti  the  commencenient  of  the  m«in- 
branous  nrelhra  and  the  prostate  gland.  The  inferior  aegnient  of  this 
fiumel-ahaped  procees  is  caatinued  backwarda  beneath  the  proatale 
gtaod  and  the  Tesiculie  seminaleB,  and  ia  continuous  with  the  recto- 
Teaical  &acia  of  Tjircll,  which  ia  attached  poateriorl;  to  the  lecto- 
veucal  fold  of  pcrilonenm,  and  aenea  the  important  office  o(  retaining 
that  duplicature  in  its  proper  situation. 

Between  the  two  bjeis  of  the  deep  perineal  iltacia  ia  atnated 
therefore  tJie  whole  extent  of  the  ToembiaDoas  portion  of  the  nrethra, 
the  compreBBOi  urethne  muacte,  Cawper'a  glands,  the  internal  pudie 
and  bolboua  arteries,  and  a  piexns  of  Teina.    Mr.  Tyrrell  considers  the 


*  The  pntuc  arch  with  the  allachmenta  of  the  perineal  baam. 
1, 1,  1.  The  Buperficial  perineal  ftscia  dirided  bj  a  A  shaped  incision 
into  three  flaps;  the  Utend  flape  aie  tnmed  over  the  ramue  of  the 
pubis  and  itchiimi  at  each  ude,  to  which  tbey  are  Armlj  attached ;  the 
posteiioi  flap  ia  cantdnaous  with  the  deep  perineal  bscia.  2.  The 
deep  perineal  fascia.  S.  The  opcnin;;  for  the  paaaage  of  the  mem- 
branoua  portion  of  the  m«thra,  previously  to  entering  the  bulb*  4. 
Two  pnijectione  of  the  anterior  layer  of  die  deep  perineal  feacia,  cor- 
"  ig  with  Cowper'B  ghuidL 


. 


*  A  ^de  TMW  of  tbe  Tisceis  of  tbe  pelria,  ■bowing  the  diBlributioii 
of  ^  perineal  and  pelvic  tatcix.  I.  The  gymphjaia  pubis.  2.  Tbe 
bUdder.  3.  The  Tecto-TeBical  fold  of  peritoneum ;  passing  from  tbe 
anterior  Burbce  of  the  rectom  to  the  poalerior  part  of  the  bladder; 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  fiindnH  of  the  bladder  it  ia  reflected  upon 
tbe  abdomiiml  parieles.  i.  Tbe  ureter.  5.  Tbe  yb«  deferens  cress- 
ing  the  direction  of  tbe  nreter.  6.  Tbe  Tesicnla  seroinalii  of  the 
right  aide.  7,  7-  The  prostate  gland  divided  by  a  longitudinal  section. 
8,  B.  Tbe  section  of  a  ring  of  elastic  lissue  enciicling  the  proBtatic 
portion  of  the  itrethra  at  ila  commencement.  9.  The  prostatic  por- 
tion of  tbe  urethra.  10.  The  membcanooB  portion,  encloeed  by  tbe 
compressor  uretbraa  mUBcle.  11.  Tbe  commencement  of  tbe  corpus 
Bpongioeum  penis,  tbe  bulb.  12.  The  anterior  ligaments  of  tbe 
IJadder  formed  hj  tbe  refiection  of  the  pelvic  faada,  froni  the  internal 
(ur&ce  of  the  os  pubis  ti>  the  neck  of  the  bhtdder.  1 3.  The  edge  of 
the  pelvic  bscia  at  the  point  where  it  is  reflected  npon  the  rectum. 
14  An  interval  between  the  pelvic  laacia  and  deep  perineal  &£cia, 
occupied  by  a  plexus  of  veins.  15.  Tbe  deep  perineal  fascia;  its  two 
layers.  1 6.  Cowper'a  gland  of  the  right  side  situated  between  the 
two  hiyera  below  the  membruious  portion  of  tbe  urethra.  17.  The 
superficial  perineal  fascia  ascending  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  penis  to 
become  continuous  with  tbe  dartos  of  the  scrotum  (16).  19.  The 
layer  of  tbe  deep  bscia  which  Ib  prolonged  to  tbe  rectum.  20.  Tbe 
lower  part  of  the  levator  ani ;  its  fibres  are  concealed  by  the  anal 
&scia,  21.  The  inferior  a^ment  of  the  funnel-sbaped  process  given 
off  firom  tbe  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  feacia,  which  ia  contt- 
nuons  wiUi  tbe  recto-vesical  fescia  of  Tyrrell.  The  attachment  of  tfaia 
fascia  to  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum  is  seen  at  22. 
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anterior  lamella  alone  as  the  deep  perineal  &scia  and  the  posterior 
lamella,  as  a  distinct  layer  of  fascia  coyeiing  in  a  considerable  plexus 
of  veins. 

FASCLX  OF  THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  contains  between 
its  layers  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  superficial 
nerves. 

The  deep  fascia  is  thin  over  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major 
muscles,  and  in  the  axillary  space,  but  thick  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  where  it  binds  down  ihe  infirarspinatus  muscle.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  the  clavicle,  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  In  the 
upper  arm  it  is  somewhat  stronger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  condyloid 
ridges,  forming  the  intermuscular  septa.  In  the  fore-arm  it  is  very 
strong,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  its  thickness  is  augmented  by  a 
broad  band,  which  is  given  off  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps.  It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  olecranon  process,  to  the  ulna, 
and  to  the  prominent  points  about  the  wrist.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
wrist  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  which  is 
considered  by  some  anatomists  to  be  formed  by  the  deep  fiiscia,  but 
which  I  am  more  disposed  to  regard  as  a  ligament  of  the  wrist  On 
the  posterior  aspect  of  this  joint  it  forms  a  strong  transverse  band,  the 
posterior  annular  ligament^  beneath  which  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
muscles  pass,  in  distinct  sheaths. 

The  tendons,  as  they  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligaments,  are  sur- 
rounded by  synovial  bursse.  The  dorsum  of  the  hand  is  invested  by 
a  thin  fJEtscia,  which  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  annular  liga- 
ment. 

The  palmar  fascia  is  divided  into  three  portions.  A  central  portion, 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  and  two  lateral  portions,  which 
spread  out  over  the  sides  of  the  hand,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
dorsal  fascia.  The  central  portion  is  strong  and  tendinous:  it  is 
narrow  at  the  wrist,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  annular  ligament,  and 
broad  over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  where  it  divides  into 
eight  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  phal- 
anges of  each  finger.  The  fascia  is  strengthened  at  its  point  of  divi- 
sion into  slips  by  strong  fitsciculi  of  transverse  fibres,  and  the  arched 
interval  left  between  the  slips  gives  passage  to  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles.  The  arches  between  the  fingers  transmit  the  digital 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  lumbricales  muscles. 

FASCL£  OF  THE   LOWER   EXTREMITY. 

The  superficial  fascia  contains  between  its  two  layers  the  super- 
ficial vessels  and  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity.  At  the  groin  these 
two  layers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  superficial  lymphatic 
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glands,  and  the  deener  layer  is  attached  to  Poupart^s  ligament,  while 
the  superficial  layer  is  continued  into  the  superficial  &8cia  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  named,  from  its  great  extent,  the 
fascia  lata  ;  it  is  thick  and  strong  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
and  thinner  upon  its  inner  and  posterior  side.  That  portion  of  fescia 
which  invests  the  gluteus  nuudmus  is  very  thin,  but  that  which  covers 
in  the  gluteus  medius  is  excessively  thick,  and  gives  origin,  by  its 
inner  surface,  to  the  superficial  fibres  of  that  muscle.  The  fescia  lata  is 
attached  superiorly  to  Poupart^s  ligament,  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
sacrum,  coccyx,  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  ramus  of  the  ischium  and 
pubis  and  body  of  the  pubis ;  in  the  thigh  it  is  inserted  into  the  linea 
aspera,  and  around  the  knee  is  connected  with  the  prominent  points  of 
that  joint.  It  possesses  also  two  muscular  attachments, — by  means 
of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  which  is  inserted  between  its  two  layers 
on  the  outer  side,  and  the  gluteus  maximus  which  is  attached  to  it 
behind. 

In  addition  to  the  smaller  openings  in  the  fisiscia  lata  which  transmit 
the  small  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  there  exists,  at  the  upper  and 
inner  extremity  of  the  thigh,  an  oblique  foramen,  which  gives  passage 
to  the  superficial  l3rmphatic  vessels,  and  the  large  subcutaneous  vein  of 
the  lower  extremity,  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  is  thence  named 
the  saphenous  opening.  The  existence  of  this  opening  has  given  rise 
to  the  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fascia  Ikta  into  two  portions, 
an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  is  situated  upon  the  iliac  side  of  the  opening.  It 
is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  along  Poupart^s  ligament  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubis,  from  which  point  it  is  reflected  downwards  and 
outwards  in  an  arched  direction,  and  forms  a  falciform  border,  which 
constitutes  the  outer  boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening.  The  edge 
of  this  border  immediately  overlays,  and  is  reflected  upon,  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  curve  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pubic  portion. 

The  pubic  portion,  occupying  the  pubic  side  of  the  saphenous  open- 
ing, is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis  and  pectineal  line ;  and, 
passing  outwards  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  divides 
into  two  layers  ;  the  anterior  layer  is  continuous  with  that  portion  of 
the  iliac  fascia  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles, 
and  the  posterior  layer  is  lost  upon  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint 

The  interval  between  the  falciform  bolder  of  the  iliac  portion  and 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  pubic  portion  is  closed  by  a  fibrous  layer, 
which  is  pierced  by  numerous  openings  for  the  passage  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  is  thence  named  cribriform  fascia.  The  cribriform  fiEiscia 
is  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms  one  of 
the  coverings  of  femoral  hernia.  When  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fitscia 
lata  is  removed  from  its  attachment  to  Poupart^s  ligament  and  is 
turned  aside,  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  {the  femoral  or  crural 
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CB-nal)  n  brought  into  view;  and  if  Poopart's  ligament  be  tarefuUy 
divided,  the  sheatb  idbj  be  ieolated,  and  its  continuation  with  the 
trangrersalis  and  iliac  ^cia  clearly  demon  stTBled.  In  this  view  the 
■heath  of  the  femoral  Teueb  is  an  infdndibiliConn  continuation  of  the 
abdominal  bsdEe,  cintely  adherent  to  the  veaaeli,  a  little  waj'  down 
the  thigh,  bnt  much  larger  than  the  lesselg  it  containa  at  Ponparfa 
ligament.     If  the  shealh  be  opened,  the  arteiy  and  vein  will  be  found 


*  A  section  of  the  structures  which  paia  beneath  the  femoral  arch. 
I.  Poupan'a  liaament.  2,  2.  The  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata, 
attached  along  ^e  margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ilimn,  and  along  Poupart's 
ligament,  td  the  spine  of  the  pubis  (3).  4.  The  pubic  portion  of  the 
&scia  lata,  continnous  at  3  will  the  iliac  portion,  and  passing  out- 
wards behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  its  outer  borier  at 
5,  where  it  divides  into  two  layers ;  one  is  continnuus  with  the 
sbeath  of  the  psoas  (6)  and  iliacus  (7),  and  the  other  (8)  is  lost  upon 
the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  (9).  10.  The  femoral  nerve,  enclosed  in 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  II.  Oitnbemat^s  ligament.  12. 
The  femoral  ring,  vrithin  the  femoral  sheath.  13.  The  femoral  v«n. 
14.  The  femoral  artery  :  the  two  vessels  and  the  ring  are  surrounded 
by  the  femoral  sheath,  and  their  septa  are  sent  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  sheath,  dividing  the  artery  bom  the  vein, 
and  the  vein  from  the  femoral  ring. 
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lying  side  by  side,  and  occupying  the  outer  two-third?  of  the  sheath, 
leaving  an  infiindibilifonn  interval  between  the  vein  and  the  inner 
wall  of  the  sheath.  The  Superior  opening  of  this  space  is  named  the 
femoral  ring ;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's  ligament,  behind 
by  the  os  pubis,  internally  by  Gimbemat^s  ligament,  and  externally 
by  the  femoral  vein.  The  interval  itself  serves  for  the  passage  of  the 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  saphenous  opening  to  a  lymphatic 
gland,  which  generally  occupies  the  femoral  ring;  and  from  thence  they 
proceed  into  the  current  of  the  deep  lymphatics.  The  femoral  ring  is 
closed  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  subserous  cellular  tissue,  which  re- 
tains the  lymphatic  gland  in  its  position,  and  is  named  septum  crura le^ 
and  by  the  peritoneimi.  It  follows  from  this  description,  that  the 
femoral  ring  must  be  a  weak  point  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  in  the  female,  where  the  femoral  arch^  or  space  included 
between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  border  of  the  pelvis,  is  larger 
than  in  the  male,  while  the  structures  which  pass  through  it  are 
smaller.  It  happens  consequently,  that  if  violent  or  continued  pressure 
be  made  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  portion  of  intestine  may  be 
forced  through  the  femoral  ring  into  the  infrindibiliform  space  in  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  carrying  before  it  the  peritoneum  and 
the  septum  crurale, — this  constitutes  femoral  hernia.  If  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  this  hernia  continue,  the  intestine, 
unable  to  extend  ftirther  down  the  sheath,  from  its  close  connection  to 
the  vessels  will  in  the  next  place  be  forced  forwards  through  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  carrying  before  it  two  additional 
coverings,  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  or  fascia  propria,  and  the  cribri- 
form &scia,  and  then  cujndng  upwards  over  Poupart^s  ligament,  will 
become  placed  beneath  the  supeiiicial  fascia  and  integument. 

The  direction  which  the  femoral  hernia  takes  in  its  descent  is  at 
first  downiiards^  then  forwards,  and  then  upwards ;  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  reduce  it,  the  application  of  the  taxis  must  have  reference 
to  this  course,  and  be  directed  in  precisely  the  reverse  order.  The 
coverings  of  femoral  hernia  are  the 

Integument, 
Superficial  fascia. 
Cribriform  fascia, 
Fascia  propria. 
Septum  crurale, 
Peritoneal  sac. 

The  fascia  of  the  leg  is  strong  in  the  anterior  tibial  region,  and 
gives  origin  by  its  inner  surfex;e  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis 
anticus,  and  extensor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 

It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  each  side,  and 
becomes  thickened  inferiorly  into  a  narrow  band,  the  anterior  annular 
ligament^  beneath  which  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  pass  into 
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the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  distinct  sheaths,  lined  by  sjnovial  bursae. 
Upon  the  outer  side  it  forms  a  distinct  sheath  which  envelopes  the 
peronei  muscles,  and  ties  them  to  the  fibula.  The  anterior  annular 
ligament  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis, 
and  divides  in  front  of  the  joint  into  two  bands  ;  one  of  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  inner  malleolus,  while  the  other  spreads  over  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  internal  portion  of 
the  plantar  fascia. 

The  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot^  is  a  thin  layer  given  off  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  continuous  at 
each  side  with  the  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  fascia  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  teg  is  much  thinner  than  the 
anterior,  and  consists  of  two  layers,  superficial  and  deep.  The  super- 
ficial layer  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  fascia  of  the  thigh,  and  is 
increased  in  thickness  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  by  an  expansion 
derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  ;  it  terminates  inferiorly  in  the 
external  and  internal  annular  ligaments.  The  deep  layer  is  stretched 
across  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  forms  the  intermuscular  fascia 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  muscles.  It  covers  in 
superiorly  the  popliteus  muscle,  receives  a  tendinous  expansion  from 
the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  oblique  line  of 
the  tibia. 

The  internal  annular  ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band  attached 
above  to  the  internal  malleolus,  and  below  to  the  side  of  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  posterior 
fascia  of  the  leg,  and  below  with  the  plantar  iascia,  and  forms  sheaths 
for  the  passage  of  the  fiexor  tendons  and  vessels,  into  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

The  external  annular  ligament,  shorter  than  the  internal,  extends 
from  the  extremity  of  the  outer  malleolus,  to  the  side  of  the  os  calcis, 
and  serves  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles  in  their 
passage  beneath  the  external  ankle. 

The  plantar  fascia  consists  of  three  portions,  a  middle  and  two 
lateral. 

The  middle  portion  is  thick  and  dense,  and  is  composed  of  strong 
tendinous  fibres,  closely  interwoven  with  each  other.  It  is  attached 
posteriorly  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  terminates  under 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  five  fasciculi.  Each  of  these  fiis- 
ciculi  divides  into  two  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  each  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  toes,  leaving  an  interval  between 
them  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  point  of  division  of 
this  fascia  into  fasciculi  and  slips,  is  strengthened  by  transverse  bands, 
which  preserve  the  solidity  of  the  fascia  at  its  broadest  part.  The  in- 
tervals between  the  toes  give  passage  to  the  digital  arteries  and  nerves 
and  the  lumbricales  muscles. 

The  lateral  portions  are  thin,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  sole  of  the 
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foot ;  they  are  continuous  behind,  with  the  internal  and  external  an- 
nular ligaments ;  on  the  inner  side,  with  the  middle  portion,  and  exter- 
nally, with  the  dorsal  fascia. 

Besides  constituting  a  strong  layer  of  investment  and  defence  to  the 
soft  parts  situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  these  three  portions  of  £Eiscia 
sends  processes  inwards,  which  form  sheaths  for  the  different  muscles. 
A  strong  septum  is  given  oflF  from  each  side  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  plantar  &8cia,  which  is  attached  to  the  tarsal  bones,  and  divides 
the  muscles  into  three  groups,  a  middle  and  two  lateral ;  and  trans- 
verse layers  are  stretched  between  these  to  separate  the  layers.  The 
superficial  layer  of  muscles  derives  a  part  of  its  origin  from  the  plantar 
rascia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  ARTERIES. 

The  arteries  are  the  cylindrical  tubes  which  conyey  the  blood  from 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  They  are  dense 
in  stnicture,  and  preserve  for  the  most  part  the  cylindrical  form  when 
emptied  of  their  blood,  which  is  their  condition  after  death :  hence 
they  were  considered  by  the  ancients,  as  the  vessels  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  vital  spirits,*  and  were  therefore  named  arteries  (dh^ 
7»f^7y,  to  contain  air). 

The  artery  proceeding  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  contains 
the  pure  or  arterial  blood,  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
system,  and  constitutes  with  its  returning  veins,  the  greater  or 
systemic  circulation.  That  which  emanates  from  the  right  ventricle, 
conveys  the  impure  blood  to  the  lungs  ;  and  with  its  corresponding 
veins  establishes  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circulatUm, 

The  whole  of  the  arteries  of  the  systemic  circulation  proceed  from 
a  single  trunk,  named  the  aorta,  from  which  they  are  given  off  as 
branches,  and  divide  and  subdivide  to  their  ultimate  ramifications, 
constituting  the  great  arterial  tree  which  pervades  by  its  minute  sub- 
divisions, every  part  of  the  animal  frame.  The  mode  in  which  the 
division  into  branches  takes  place  is  deserving  of  remark.  From  the 
aorta  the  branches  for  the  most  part  pass  off  at  right  angles,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  impetus,  with  which  the  blood  would 
otherwise  rush  along  their  cylinders  from  the  main  trunk  ;  but,  in  the 
limbs  a  very  different  arrangement  is  adopted  ;  the  branches  are  given 
off  frt)m  the  principal  artery  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  no  impediment 
may  be  offered  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid.  The  division 
of  arteries  is  usually  dichotomous,  as  of  the  aorta  into  the  two  com- 
mon iliacs,  common  carotid  into  the  external  and  internal,  &c.  ;  but  in 
some  few  instances  a  short  trunk  divides  suddenly  into  several  branches 
which  proceed  in  different  directions  ;  this  mode  of  division  is  term- 
ed an  axis,  as  the  thyroid  and  coeliac  axis. 


*  To  Galen  is  due  the  honour  of  having  discovered,  that  arteries 
contained  blood,  and  not  air. 
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In  the  division  of  an  artery  into  two  branches,  it  is  observed  that 
the  combined  areae  of  the  two  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  single 
trunk  ;  and  if  the  combined  areae  of  all  the  branches  at  the  periphery 
of  the  body  were  compared  with  that  of  the  aorta,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  blood,  in  passing  from  the  aorta  into  the  numerous  distributing 
branches,  was  flowing  through  a  conical  tube  of  which  the  apex  might 
be  represented  by  the  aorta,  and  the  base  by  the  sur&ce  of  the  entire 
body.  The  advantage  of  this  important  principle  in  ^Eicilitating  the 
circulation  is  sufficiently  obvious;  for  the  increased  channel  which  is 
thus  provided  for  the  current  of  the  blood,  serves  to  compensate  the 
retarding  influence  of  friction,  resulting  from  the  distance  of  the  heart, 
and  the  division  of  the  vessels. 

Commuuications  between  arteries  are  very  free  and  numerous,  and 
increase  in  frequency  with  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  branches  ; 
so  that  through  the  medium  of  the  minute  ramifications,  the  entire 
body  may  be  considered  as  one  uninterrupted  circle  of  inosculations^  or 
animtomoses  (ay«  between,  ffri/ia  mouth).  This  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  anastomosis  in  the  smaller  branches  is  a  provision  for  coun- 
teracting the  greater  liability  to  impediment  existing  in  them,  than  in 
the  larger  branches.  Where  freedom  of  circulation  is  of  vital  importr 
ance,  this  communication  of  the  arteries  is  very  remarkable,  as  in  the 
circle  of  Willis  in  the  cranium,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  arteries  of 
the  heart.  It  is  also  strikingly  seen  in  situations  where  obstruction  is 
most  likely  to  occur,  as  in  the  distribution  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
around  joints,  or  in  tiie  hand  and  foot.  Upon  this  free  communication 
existing  everywhere  between  arterial  branches  is  founded  the  prin- 
ciple of  cure  in  the  ligature  of  large  arteries  ;  the  ramifications  of  the 
branches  given  off  from  the  artery  above  the  ligature,  inosculate  with 
those  which  proceed  from  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  below  the  ligature : 
these  anastomosing  branches  enlarge  and  constitute  a  collateral  circu- 
lation^ in  which,  as  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  preparations  made  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  several  large  branches  perform  the  office  of  the 
single  obliterated  trunk. 

The  arteries  do  not  terminate  directly  in  veins ;  but  in  an  inter- 
mediate system  of  vessels,  which,  from  their  minute  size,  are  termed 
capillaries  (capillus,  a  hair).  The  capillaries  constitute  a  microscopic 
network,  which  is  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  body,  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  introduce  the  smallest  needle  point  beneath 
the  skin  without  wounding  several  of  these  fine  vessels.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  capillaries,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  are  performed.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  uniformity  of 
diameter,  and  for  the  constant  divisions  and  communications  which 
take  place  between  them,  without  any  alteration  of  size.  They  in- 
osculate on  one  hand  with  the  terminal  ramusculi  of  the  arteries  ;  and 
on  the  other  with  the  minute  radicles  of  the  veins. 

Arteries  are  composed  of  three  coats,  external,  middle,  and  internal. 
The  external  or  cellular  coat  is  firm  and  strong,  and  serves  at  the 
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same  time  as  the  chief  means  of  resistance  of  the  Tessel,  and  of  con^ 
nection  to  surrounding  parts.  It  consists  of  condensed  cellular  tissue, 
strengthened  by  an  interlacement  of  glistening  fibres  which  partially 
encircle  the  cyHnder  of  the  tube  in  an  oblique  direction.  Upon  the 
surfiEu;e  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose,  to  permit  of  the  movements  of  the 
artery  in  distension  and  contraction. 

The  middle  ot  fibrous  coat  is  composed  of  yellowish  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue,  which  are  disposed  in  an  oblique  direction  around  the  cylinder 
of  the  vessel,  and  cross  each  other  in  their  course.  This  coat  is  elastic 
and  fragile,  and  thicker  than  the  external  coat.  Its  elasticity  enables 
the  vessel  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  may 
contain  ;  and  its  fr^ility  is  exhibited  in  some  cases  of  aneurism,  and 
in  the  division  of  the  two  internal  coats  in  ligature  of  an  artery. 

The  internal  coat  is  a  thin  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  artery,  and  gives  it  the  smooth  polish  which  that  surface 
presents.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  capillaries  with  the  venous  system.  The 
internal  is  connected  to  the  fibrous  coat  by  a  close  cellular  tissue  which 
is  very  liable  to  disease  and  depositions  of  various  kinds  ;  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  first  changes  which  pipecede  aneurism.  The  researches  of 
Henle  have  demonstrated  an  epithelium,  composed  of  vesicles  and 
scales,  with  central  nuclei,  upon  the  sur&^e  of  this  internal  coat,  anaJa- 
gous  to  the  epithelium  of  serous  and  mucous  membranes. 

The  arteries  in  their  distribution  through  the  body  are  included 
in  a  loose  cellular  investment  which  separates  them  from  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  is  called  a  sheath.  Around  the  principal  vessels  the 
sheath  is  an  important  structure  ;  it  is  composed  of  cellulo-fibrous 
tissue,  intermingled  with  tendinous  fibres,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
&,sciaB  of  the  region  in  which  the  arteries  are  situated,  as  with  the 
thoracic  and  cervical  fasciae  in  the  neck,  transversalis  and  iliac  £a.sci8e, 
and  fiascia  lata  in  the  thigh,  &c.  The  sheath  of  the  arteries  contains 
also  their  accompanying  veins,  and  sometimes  a  nerve. 

The  coats  of  arteries  are  supplied  with  blood  like  other  organs  of  the 
body,  and  the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  them  are  named  vasa 
vasorum.  They  are  also  provided  with  nerves  ;  but  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution of  these  nerves  is  at  present  undiscovered. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  arteries,  we  shall  first  describe  the  aorta, 
and  the  branches  of  that  trunk,  with  their  subdivisions,  which  together 
constitute  the  efferent  portion  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and  then  the 
pulmonary  artery  as  the  efferent  truiik  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

AORTA. 

The  iorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  at  the  middle  of  the  root  of 
the  heart,  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum.  It  ascends  at  first  to  the  right,  then  curves  backwards 
and  to  the  left,  and  descends  on  th«  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to 


*  The  large  ressele  which  proceed  from  the  toot  of  the  heart,  with 
their  relations  ;  the  heart  has  been  remared.  I.  The  ascending  aoita. 
3.  Tbe  arch.  3.  The  thoracic  portian  of  the  descending  aorta,  i. 
The  arteria  innominata  diiiding  into  A,  the  r^ht  carotid,  which  again 
divides  at  6,  into  the  eitcmal  and  internal  carolids  ;  and  7.  The  rij^t 
Kubclamn  arteiy.  S.  Tlie  aiillar;  artei? ;  its  ertent  ii  designated  b; 
a  dotted  line.  9.  The  brachial  arteiy.  10.  Therightpneumo-gBatnc 
nerve  nuumig  by  the  ude  of  the  common  carotid,  in  front  of  the  right 
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Relations.  ~^  The  ascending  aorta  has  in  relation  with  it,  in  front, 
the  trunk  of  the  puhnonary  artery,  thoracic  fiwcia,  and  pericardium  ; 
behind,  the  right  pulmonary  veins  and  artery  ;  to  the  Hght  side,  the 
right  auricle  and  superior  cava ;  and  to  the  left,  the  left  auricle  and 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  aacending  aorta. 

In  Front, 

Pericardium, 
Thoracic  fascia. 
Pulmonary  artery. 


rtight  Side, 

Superior  cava. 
Right  auricle. 


Left  Side. 

Pulmonary  artery. 
Left  auricle. 


Behind. 

Right  puhnonary  artery, 
Right  pulmonary  veins. 

ilrcfc.  — The  upper  border  of  the  arch  is  parallel  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  stemo-costal  articulation  of  the  right  side  in  front, 
and  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  behind,  and  terminates  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  third. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  arch  is  crossed  by  the  left  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  and  by  the  cardiac  branches  of  that  nerve,  and  of  the 
sympathetic 


subclavian  artery,  and  behind  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  1 1.  The  left 
common  carotid,  having  to  its  outer  side  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve, 
which  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  as  it  reaches  its  lower  border 
is  seen  to  give  off  the  left  recurrent  nerve.  12.  The  left  subclavian 
artery  becoming  axillary,  and  brachial  in  its  course,  like  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side.  13.  The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  connected 
to. the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  a  fibrous  cord,  the  remains 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  14.  The  left  pulmonary  artery  15.  The 
right  pulmonary  artery.     16.  The  trachea.     17.  The  right  bronchus. 

18.  The  left  bronchus.     19,  19.  The  pulmonary  veins.     17,  15,  and 

19,  on  the  right  side,  and  14,  18,  and  19,  on  the  left,  constitute  the 
roots  of  the  corresponding  lungs,  and  the  relative  position  of  these  ves- 
sels is  carefidly  preserved.  20.  Bronchial  arteries.  21, 21.  Intercostal 
arteries  ;  the  branches  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  above  and  below  the 
number  3  are  pericardiac  and  oesophageal  branches. 
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The  posterior  surface  of  the  arch  is  in  relation  with  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  and  great  cardiac  plexus,  the  cardiac  nerves,  left  recurrent 
nerve,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  superior  border  gives  oif  the  three  great  arteries,  viz.  the  in- 
nominata,  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian. 

The  inferior  bm'der,  or  concavity  of  the  arch,  is  in  relation  with  the 
remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  cardiac  ganglion  and  left  recurrent 
nerve,  and  has  passing  beneath  it  the  right  pulmonary  artery  and  left 
bronchus. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta. 


Above, 

Arteria  innominata. 
Left  carotid, 
Left  subclavian. 


In  Front, 

Left  pneumogastric 

nerve. 
Cardiac  nerves. 


Arch 
of  the  Aorta. 


Behind, 

Bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
Great  cardiac  plexus. 
Cardiac  nerves. 
Left  recurrent  nerve. 
Thoracic  duct. 


Below, 

Cardiac  ganglion. 
Remains  of  ductus  arteriosus. 
Left  recurrent  nerve, 
Right  pulmonary  artery. 
Left  bronchus. 


The  descending  aorta  is  subdivided  in  correspondence  with  the  two 
great  cavities  of  the  trunk,  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta. 

The  thoracic  aorta  is  situated  to  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  but  approaches  the  middle  line  as  it  descends,  and  at  the 
aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm  is  altogether  in  fix)nt  of  the  column. 
After  entering  the  abdomen,  it  again  fells  back  to  the  left  side. 

Relations. — It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  vertebral  column 
and  lesser  vena  azygos ;  in  front,  with  the  oesophagus  and  right  pneu- 
mogastric nerve  ;  to  the  left  side,  with  the  pleura ;  and  to  the  right, 
with  the  thoracic  duct 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

In  Front, 

(Esophagas, 

Right  pneumogastric  nerve. 


night  Side. 
Thoracic  duct. 


Thoracic  Aorta. 


Left  Side, 
Pleura. 


Behind, 

Lesser  yena  azygos, 
Vertebral  column. 

The  abdominal  aorta  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  aortic  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  descends,  lying  rather  to  the  left  side  of  the 
vertebral  column,  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into 
the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 

Relations, — It  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  the  left  renal  vein,  pancreas, 
transverse  duodenum,  and  mesentery,  and  is  embraced  by  the  aortic 
plexus ;  and,  behind,  is  in  relation  with  the  thoracic  duct,  receptaculum 
chyli,  and  left  lumbar  veins. 

On  its  Uf't  side  is  the  left  semilunar  ganglion  and  sympathetic  nerve; 
and,  on  the  right,  the  vena  cava,  right  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  vena  azygos. 


Right  Side, 
Vena  cava. 
Right  semilunar  gan- 
glion. 
Vena  azy^s. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

In  Frxmt, 

Left  renal  vein. 
Pancreas, 

Transverse  duodenum, 
Mesentery, 
Aortic  plexus. 


Abdominal  Aorta. 


Behind, 

Thoracic  duct, 
Receptaculum  chyli. 
Left  lumbar  veins. 


Left  Side, 
Left  semilunar  gan- 
glion. 
Sympathetic  nerve. 
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Branches, — The  blanches  of  the  aorta,  arranged  in  a  tabular  form 
are, — 


Ascending  aorta 
Arch  cf  the  aorta 


Thoracic  aorta 


Abdominal  aorta 


Coronary. 
^  A  _x    •   •         'J.     ^  Riffht  carotid, 

[^  Left  subclayian. 

{Pericardiac, 
Bronchial, 
(Esophageal, 
Intercostal. 

Phrenic, 

C  Gastric, 
Coeliac  axis,  <  Hepatic, 

(^Splenic. 
Supra-renal, 
Renal, 

Superior  mesenteric. 
Spermatic, 
Inferior  mesenteric, 
Lumbar, 
Sacra  media,     ' 
Common  iliacs. 


The  coronary  arteries  arise  from  the  aortic  sinuses  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascending  aorta,  immediately  above  the  free  margin  of  th6 
semilunar  valves.  The  left,  or  anterior  coronary,  passes  forwards, 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  appendix  auriculae,  and  divides 
into  two  branches;  one  of  which  winds  around  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle,  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  inosculates  with  the 
right  coronary,  forming  an  arterial  circle  around  the  base  of  the  heart, 
while  the  other  passes  along  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  ventricles, 
upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  to  its  apex,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  descending  branch  of  the  right  coronary.  It  supplies  the 
left  auricle  and  the  adjoining  sides  of  both  ventricles. 

The  right,  or  posterior  coronary,  passes  forwards,  between  the  root 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricle,  and  winds  along  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  to  the  posterior  median  furrow,  where  it 
descends  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  and 
inosculates  with  the  left  coronary.  It  is  distributed  to  the  right 
auricle  and  to  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  both  ventricles,  and  sends  a 
large  branch  along  the  sharp  maigin  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart. 
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ARTERIA  INNOMINATA. 

The  arteria  inn<nninata  (fig.  99,  No.  4)  is  the  first  artery  given  off 
by  tiie  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  where  it 
divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

Relations* — It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  left  vena  innominata^ 

and  the    origins  of  the  stemo-thyroid  and  stemo-hyoid  muscles. 

Behind  with  the  trachea,  pneumogastric  nerve  and  cardiac  nerves ; 

externally,  with  the  right  vena  innominata  and  pleura ;  and,  intemaUyj 

.  with  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid. 

Plan  of  the  relationt  of  the  arteria  innominata. 

In  Front. 

Left  vena  innominata, 

Stemo-thyroid, 

Stemo-hyoid. 


Right  Side. 
Right  vena  innomi- 
nata. 
Pleura. 


Arteria  innominata. 


Left  Side. 
Left  carotid. 


Behind. 

'    Trachea, 

Pneumogastric  nerve. 
Cardiac  nerves. 

The  arteria  innominata  occasionally  gives  off  a  small  branch  which 
ascends  along  the  middle  of  the  trachea  to  the  thyroid  gland.  This 
branch  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Harrison  as  the  middle  thyroid 
artery,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  extremely  important  in 
performing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 


COMMON  CAROTID   ARTERIES. 

The  common  carotid  arteries  (xapa,  the  head)  arise,  the  right  fix>m  the 
bifurcation  of  the  arteria  innominata  opposite  the  right  stemo-clavicu- 
lar  articulation,  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  carotid  is  shorter  than  the  left ;  it  is  also  more 
anterior ;  and,  in  consequence  of  proceeding  from  a  branch  instead  of 
from  the  main  trunk,  it  is  larger  than  its  fellow. 

The  right  common  carotid  artery  (fig.  99,  No.  5)  ascends  the  neck 
perpendicularly,  from  the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation  to  a  level 
with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  it  divides  into 
the  external  and  internal  carotid. 

The  left  common  carotid  (fig.  99,  No.  11)  passes  somewhat  ob- 
liquely outwards  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  thence  upwards  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
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cartilage,  where  it  divides  like  the  right  common  carotid  into  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  carotid. 

Relations. — ^The  right  common  carotid  rests,  first,  upon  the  longus 
colli  muscle,  then  upon  the  rectus  anticus  major,  the  sympathetic 
nerve  being  interposed.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  pass  behind  it  at  its  lower  part  To  its  inner  side  is 
the  trachea,  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  larynx ;  to  its  outer  side, 
and  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  the  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric 
nerve;  and  in  front  the  stemo-thyroid,  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-mastoid, 
omo-hyoid,  and  platysma  muscles,  and  the  descendens  noni  nerve. 
The  left  common  carotid,  in  addition  to  the  relations  just  enumerated, 
which  are  common  to  both,  is  crossed  near  its  commencement  by  the 
left  vena  innominata ;  it  lies  upon  the  trachea ;  then  gets  to  its  side, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct:  to  &cilitate 
the  study  of  these  relations,  I  have  arranged  them  in  a  tabular 
form. 

Plan  of  relations  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

In  Front, 

Platysma, 

Descendens  noni  nerve, 

Omo-hyoid, 

Stemo-mastoid, 

Stemo-hyoid, 

Stemo-thyroid. 


Externally. 
Internal  jugular  vein, 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 


Common 
Carotid  Artery. 


Internally. 
Trachea, 
Laiynx, 

Recurrent    laryngeal 
nerve. 


Behind. 

Longus  colli. 

Rectus  anticus  major, 

Sympathetic, 

Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Additional  relations  of  the  left  common  carotid. 

In  Front.  Behind. 

Left  vena  innominata.  Trachea. 

Thoracic  duct 


Internally, 
(Esophagus. 


EXTERNAL    CAROTID  ARTERY. 


The  eitemal  carotid  artery  ascends  perpendicularly  from  opposite 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  space  between  the 
neck  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  meatus  auditorius. 
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Relations, — In  front  it  is  crossed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastricos,  stylo-hyoideus  and  platysma  myoides  muscles;  by  the 
li^^  nenre  near  its  origin;  h^her  up  it  is  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  crossed  by  the  fecial  nerve.  Be- 
hind, it  is  separated  from  the  internal  carotid  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  part  of  the 
parotid  glimd. 

Plan  of  the  rtlatUms  of  the  external  carotid  artery. 

Jn  Front. 

Pktysma, 
Digastricus, 
Stylo-hyoid, 
Lingual  nerve. 
Facial  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 


Ezteinal  Carotid  Artery. 


Behind. 

Stylo-pharyngeus, 
Stylo-glossus, 
Qlosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 

Branches, — ^The  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  ten  in  number, 
and  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups,  viz. 

Anterior,  Posterior. 

1.  Superior  thyroid,  4.  Mastoid, 

2.  Lingual,  5.  Occipital, 

3.  FadaL  6.  Posterior  auricular. 

Superior, 

7,  Ascending  pharyngeal,  9.  Temporal, 

8.  Transverse  facial,  10.  Internal  maxillary. 

The  anterior  branches  arise  from  the  commencement  of  the  external 
carotid,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  lingual  and  facial 
bifurcate,  not  unfi«quently,  from  a  common  trunk. 

1.  The  SuPBRiOR  THYROID  ARTERY  cuTves  dowuwBrds  to  the 
thyroid  gland  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 


Hyoid, 
liryngeal. 


*  The  carotid  arterie*  vith  the  blanches  of  the  external  carotid. 
1,  The  common  carotid.  2.  The  eitemal  carotid.  3.  The  internal 
carotid.  1.  The  carotid  loTameD  in  the  petrous  partion  of  the  tem- 
poral hone.  5.  The  Boperior  thyroid  artery.  6.  The  lingual  artery. 
7.  The  facial  artery.  3.  The  mastoid  artery.  9.  The  occipital  10. 
The  posterior  anricDlar.  It.  The  tranKerse  facial  artery.  12.  The 
internal  maxillary.  13.  The  tempocaL  14.  The  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery. 
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The  htfoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  insertion  of  the  depressor 
muscles  into  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  the  integument. 

The  laryngeal  pierces  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane,  in  company 
with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
and  muscles  of  tlie  larynx. 

The  muscular  branch  is  distributed  to  the  depressor  muscles  of  the 
OB  hyoideS  and  larynx. 

A  small  branch  is  generally  found  crossing  the  crico-thyroidean 
m^brane,  and  sending  its  ramifications  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx; 
it  may  be  called  the  iivferior  laryngeal. 

2.  The  Lingual  artery  crosses  obliquely  the  great  comu  of  the 
08  byoides ;  secondly,  it  passes  forwards  parallel  with  the  os  hyoides  ; 
thirdly,  it  ascends  to  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  tongue  ;  and  fourthly, 
runs  forward  in  a  serpentine  direction  to  its  tip  under  the  name  of  the 
ranine  artery. 

Relations,  —  The  first  pert  of  its  course  rests  upon  the  great  comu 
of  the  OS  hyoides,  and  the  origin  of  the  middle  constrictor  muscle  of 
the  pharynx;  the  second  is  situated  between  the  middle  constrictor 
and  hyo-glossus  muscles,  the  latter  separating  it  fix>m  the  lingual  nerve; 
in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  it  lies  between  the  hyo-glossus  and 
genio-hyo-glossus ;  and  in  the  fourth  (ranine),  rests  upon  the  lingualis 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Branches* 

Hyoid, 

Dorsalis  lingusB, 
Sublingual 

The  hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  origins  of  the  eleyator  muscles 
of  the  OS  hyoides. 

The  dorsalis  Ithgua  ascends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  muscle  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
tongue  and  fences,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  sublingtkal  branch  runs  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyo- 
glossus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

3.  Facial  artery.  —  The  facial  artery  ascends  obliquely  to  the 
submaxillary  gland,  in  which  it  lies  embedded.  It  then  curves  around 
the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
masseter  muscle,  ascends  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  thence  to  the 
angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  named  the  angular  artery.  The  fecial* 
artery  is  very  tortuous  in  its  course  over  the  buccinator  muscle  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  movements  of  the  jaws. 

Relations.  —  Below  the  jaw  it  passes  beneath  the  digastricus  and 
Btylo-hyoid  muscles;  on  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw « it  is  covered  by 
the  platysma  myoides,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  by  the  depressor 
anguli  oils  and  zygomatic  muscles. 
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Its  branches  are  divided  into  those  which  are  giren  off  below  the 
jaw  and  those  on  the  &ce :  they  may  be  thus  ananged:— 

BeUnv  the  Jaw, 

Inferior  palatine. 

Submaxillary, 

Submental. 


On  the  Face, 

Masseteric, 
Inferior  labial. 
Inferior  coronary, 
Superior  coronary. 
Lateralis  nasL 

The  inferior  palatine  branch  ascends  between  the  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  to  be  distributed  to  the  tonsil  and  soft 
palate,  and  anastomoses  with  tJie  posterior  palatine  branch  of  the  intei^ 
nal  maxillary. 

The  submaxillary  are  the  numerous  small  branches  supplying  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

The  submental  branch  runs  forwards  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
under  cover  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  anastomoses  with 
branches  of  the  sublingual  and  inferior  dental  arteries. 

The  masseteric  branches  are  distributed  to  the  masseter  .and  bucci- 
nator musdes. 

The  inferior  labial  branch  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ment of  the  lower  lip.  • 

The  inferior  coronary  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  close  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  inosculates  with  the  corresponding  artery 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  superior  coronary  follows  the  same  course  along  the  upper  lip, 
inosculating  with  the  opposite  superior  coronury  artery,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  lip  it  sends  branches  upwards  to  supply  the  septum  of 
the  nose  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  lateralis  nasi  is  distributed  to  the  ala  and  septum  of  the  nose. 

The  inosculations  of  the  facial  art«y  are  very  numerous :  thus  it 
anastomoses  with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual,  with  the 
ascending  pharyngeal,  and  posterior  palatine  arteries,  with  the  inferior 
dental  as  it  escapes  from  the  mental  foramen,  infra-orbital  at  the  infnir 
orbital  foramen,  transverse  &cial  on  the  side  of  the  &ce,  and  at  the 
angle  of  the  eye  with  the  nasal  and  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery, 

4.  The  Mastoid  artery  turns  downwards,  to  be  distributed  to 
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the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  ; 
sometimes  it  is  replaced  by  two  small  branches. 

5.  The  Occipital  artery  passes  backwards  beneath  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus,  the  trachelo-mastoid,  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles,  to  the  occipital  groove  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  then  ascends  between  the  splenius  and  complexus  muscles, 
and  is  distributed  upon  the  occiput,  anastomosing  with  the  opposite 
occipital,  the  posterior  auricular,  and  temporal  arteries.  The  Ungual 
nerve  curves  around  this  artery  near  its  origin  from  the  external 
carotid. 

Branches,  —  It  gives  off  only  two  branches,  inferior  meningeal,  and 
piinceps  cervicis. 

The  inferior  meningeal  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  dura  mater. 

The  arteria  princeps  cervicis  is  a  large  irregular  branch.  It  de- 
scends the  neck  between  the  complexus  and  semi-spiiialis  colli,  and 
inosculates  with  the  profunda  cervicis  of  the  subclavian.  This  branch 
is  the  means  of  establishing  a  very  important  collateral  circulation 
between  the  branches  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian,  in  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  artery. 

6.  The  Posterior  auricular  artery  arises  from  the  external 
ctupotid,  above  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  ascends  be- 
neath the  lower  border  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  behind  the  concha,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  external  ear  and  side  of  the  head,  anastomosing 
with  the  occipital  and  temporal  arteries ;  some  of  its  branches  pass 
through  fissures  in  the  fibro-cartilage,  to  be  distributed  to  the  an- 
terior sur&ce  of  the  pinna.  The  anterior  auricular  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  temporal. 

Branches,  —  The  posterior  auricular  gives  off  but  one  named 
branch,  the  styb-mastaid,  which  enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to  be 
distributed  to  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii  and  tympanum. 

7.  The  Ascending  pharyngeal  artery  arises  from  the  external 
carotid,  near  to  its  bifurcation,  and  ascends  between  the  internal 
carotid  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it 
divides  into  branches  which  enter  the  foramina  in  that  region,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  dura  mater.  It  supplies  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  and 
Eustachian  tube. 

8.  The  Transversalis  faciei  arises  from  the  external  carotid 
whilst  that  trunk  is  lodged  within  the  parotid  gland  ;  it  crosses  the 
masseter  muscle,  lying  parallel  with  and  a  little  above  Stenon's  duct; 
and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  on  the  side  of  the 
&ce,  inosculating  with  the  infrarorbital  and  facial  arteries. 

9.  The  Temporal  artery  is  one  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of 
the  external  carotid.  It  ascends  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma;  and  at 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  divides  into  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  temporal  branch.    The  anterior  temporal  is  dis- 
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tribnted  over  the  front  of  the  temple  and  arch  of  the  akull,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  opposite  anterior  temporal,  and  with  the  suprarorbital 
and  frontal  arteries.  The  pioterior  temporal  corres  upwards  and  back- 
wards, and  inosculates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the 
posterior  auricular  and  occipital  arteries. 

The  trunk  of  the  temporal  artery  is  covered  in  by  the  parotid  gland 
and  attrahens  aurem  muscle,  and  rests  upon  the  temporal  fascia. 

Branchet, 

Anterior  auricular, 
Middle  temporal. 

The  anterior  auricular  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  pinna. 

The  middle  temporal  branch  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  tem- 
poral fitscia  immediately  above  the  zygoma,  and  supplies  the  temporal 
muscle  inosculating  with  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 

Diisection,  —  The  internal  maxillary  artery  passes  inwards  behind 
the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  deep  structures  in  the  £Eice ;  we  re- 
quire, therefore,  to  remove  several  parts  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it 
completely.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  vessel,  the  zygoma  should 
be  sawn  across  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  the  midar  bone  near 
to  the  orbit.  Turn  down  the  zygomatic  arch  with  the  masseter 
muscle.  In  doing  this,  a  small  artery  and  nerve  will  be  seen  crossing 
the  sigmoid  arch  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  entering  the  masseter  muscle 
(the  masseteric).  Cut  away  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  from 
its  insertion  into  the  coronoid  process,  and  turn  it  upwards  towards  its 
origin :  some  vessels  will  be  seen  entering  its  under  surfiuse ;  these  are 
the  deep  temporal.  Then  saw  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  across  its  middle, 
and  dislocate  it  from  its  articulation  with  the  temporal  bone.  Be  care- 
fiil  in  doing  this  to  carry  the  blade  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  lest 
any  branches  of  nerves  should  be  injured.  Next  remove  this  por- 
tion of  bone,  and  with  it  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  The  artery, 
together  with  the  deep  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
will  be  seen  lying  upon  the  internal  pterygoid.  These  are  to  be  caie- 
frilly  fi^ed  of  fat  and  cellular  tissue,  imd  then  examined. 

10.  The  Internal  maxillary  artery  (fig.  100,  No.  12)  is  one 
of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  Commencing  in 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  opposite  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
temus,  it  passes  m  the  first  instance  horizontally  forwards  behind  the 
neck  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  next  ascends  obliquely  between  the  two 
pterygoid  muscles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  superiw 
maxillary  bone ;  and«between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle  bends  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  The  artery  may,  tiiere- 
fore,  in  consideration  of  its  course,  be  divided  into  three  portions  :— 
maxillary,  pterygoid,  and  spheno-maxillary. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  frequently  pursues  another  courae. 
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which  is  that  preferred  by  Dr.  Harrison,  and  described  by  Haller. 
After  passing  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  curves  around  the 
lower  border  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  near  its  origin,  and 
ascends  obliquely  forwards  upon  the  outer  side  of  that  muscle ;  it  then 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  and  enters  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fossa. 

Relations,  —  The  maxillary  portion  is  situated  between  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  internal  lateral  ligament,  lying  parallel  with  the  auricu- 
lar nerve ;  the  pterygoid  portion  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
and  between  the  gustatory  and  dental  nerves.  The  pterygo-tnaxillary 
portion  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle, 
and  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  in  relation  with  MeckePs  gan- 
glion. 

When  the  artery  passes  externally  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle, 
it  lies  between  that  muscle  and  the  temporal,  and  passes  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid. 

Branches. 

Tympanic, 

Maxillary  portion,  ^  \^^^.^"  *^«"?^  ,. 

^  '^  '  ^  Artena  meningea  media, 

Arteria  meningea  parva. 

Deep  temporal  branches. 
External  pterygoid. 
Pterygoid  portion,  -^  Internal  pterygoid. 

Masseteric, 
Buccal. 

Superior  dental, 
In&a-orbital, 
Pterygo-maxillary    )  Pterygo-palatine, 
portion,  ^  Spheno-palatine, 

Posterior  palatine. 
Vidian. 

The  tympanic  branch  is  very  small  and  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  an 
ordinary  dissection ;  it  passes  into  the  tympanum  through  the  fissura 
Glaseri. 

The  inferior  dental  descends  to  the  dental  foramen,  and  enters  the 
canal  of  the  lower  jaw  in  company  with  the  dental  nerve.  At  the 
chin  it  escapes  with  the  nerve  from  the  mental  foramen,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  inferior  labial  and  submental  branches  of  the  &cial. 
It  supplies  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  sending  small  branches  along 
the  canals  in  their  roots. 

The  arteria  meningea  media  ascends  to  the  foramen  spinosum  in 
the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  entering  the  cranium, 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.    The  anterior  branch 
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crosses  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  groove  or  canal  in  the  an- 
terior inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  divides  into  branches, 
which  ramify  upon  the  external  snrfiace  of  the  dura  mater,  and  anas- 
tomose with  corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
posterior  branch  crosses  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  The  branches  of 
the  arteria  meningea  media  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  bones  of  the 
skull ;  and  in  the  middle  fossa,  it  sends  a  small  branch  through  the 
hiatus  Fallopii  to  the  &cial  nerve. 

The  meningea  parva  is  a  small  branch  which  ascends  to  the  fora- 
men ovale,  and  passes  into  the  skull  to  be  distributed  to  the  Casserian 
ganglion  and  dura  mater. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to  the 
five  muscles  of  the  maxillary  region ;  the  temporal  branches  are  two 
in  number. 

The  superior  dental  artery  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxillary, 
just  as  that  vessel  is  about  to  ma^e  its  turn  into  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa.  It  descends  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  sends  its  branches  through  several  small  foramina  to  supply 
the  posterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  terminal  branches  are  con- 
tinued forwards  upon  the  alveolar  process,  to  be  distributed  to  the  gums 
and  to  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

The  infra-orbital  would  appear,  from  its  size,  to  be  the  proper  con- 
tinuation of  the  artery.  It  runs  along  the  infrarorbital  canal  with  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  sending  branches  into  the  orbit  and  down- 
wards through  canals  in  the  bone,  to  supply  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
antrum  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  escapes  from  the  infra- 
orbital foramen;  inosculating  with  the  &cial  and  transverse  fiudal 
arteries. 

The  pterygo-palatine  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  through  the 
pterygo-palatine  canal,  and  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and 
EustachiJEui  tube. 

The  spheno-palatine,  or  nasal,  enters  the  superior  meatus  of  the 
nose  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  in  company  with  the  nasal 
branches  of  MeckePs  ganglion,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum,  while 
the  other  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  nares. 

The  posterior  palatine  artery  descends  along  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  in  company  with  the  posterior  palatine  branches  of  Meckel^s 
ganglion,  and  is  distributed  to  the  palate;  while  in  the  posterior 
palatine  can^  it  sends  a  small  branch  backwards,  through  ihe  small 
posterior  palatine  foramen,  to  supply  the  soft  palate. 

The  Vidian  branch  passes  backwards  along  the  pterygoid  canal,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  sheath  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  and  Eustachian 
tube. 
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The  internal  carotid  artery  corves  slightly  outwards  firom  the  bifbr' 
cation  of  the  common  carotid,  and  then  ascends  nearly  perpendicularly 
to  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  petrous  bone.  It  next  passes  inwards 
along  the  carotid  canal,  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and 
upwards  by  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  where  it  pierces  the  dura 
mater  and  diyidejs  into  three  terminal  branches.  The  course  of  this 
artery  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  angular  curves  which  it  forms ; 
one  or  two  of  these  flexures  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  yessel  near  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  by  the  side  of  the  sella 
turcica  it  resembles  the  italic  letter  «.  placed  horizontally. 

Relations. — In  the  consideration  of  its  connections,  the  artery  is 
divisible  into  a  cervical,  petrous,  cavernous,  and  cerebral  portion.  The 
cervical  portioti  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  rectus  anticus 
major,  sympathetic  nerve,  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  nerves,  which 
cross  behind  it,  and  near  the  carotid  foramen  with  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  pneumogastric  and  lingual  nerves,  and  partly  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  ]ntemally  it  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
the  tonsil,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery.  Externally  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  glosso-pha^geal,  pneumogastric,  and  lingual 
nerves,  and  in  front  with  the  8tylo*glossu8,  and  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  parotid  gland. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery. 

■ 

In  Front, 

Parotid  gland, 
Stylo-glossus  muscle, 
Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle, 
GlosBO-pharyngeal  nerve. 


Internally, 
Pharynx^ 
Tonal, 

Ascending  pharyn- 
geal arteiy. 


Internal 
Carotid  Artery. 


Externally, 
Jugular  vein, 
Glosso-pharyngeal, 
Pneumogastric, 
Lingual  nerve. 


Behind, 


Superior  cervical  ganglion, 
Pneumogastric  nerve, 
Glosso-pharyngeal, 
Pharyngeal  nerve, 
Superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
Sympathetic  nerve. 
Rectus  anticus  major. 
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The  petrous  portion  is  in  relation  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and  is 
covered  in  by  the  Casserian  ganglion. 

The  cavernous  portion  is  situated  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  is  in  relation  by  its  outer  side  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  sinus,  the  sixth  nerve,  and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  carotid 
plexus.  The  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  nerves  are  placed  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  are  separated  firom  the  artery 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus. 

The  cerebral  portion  of  the  artery  is  lodged  in  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

Branches, — The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off  no 
branches ;  from  the  other  portions  are  derived  the  following :  — 

Tympanic, 
Anterior  meningeal. 
Ophthalmic, 
Anterior  cerebral. 
Middle  cerebral. 
Posterior  communicating. 

The  tympanic  is  a  small  branch  which  enters  the  tympanum  through 
a  minute  foramen  in  the  carotid  canaL 

The  anterior  meningeal  is  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  and  Cas^ 
serian  ganglion. 

The  Ophthalmic  artery  arises  from  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  foramen  opticum,  imme- 
diately to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  crosses  the  optic 
nerve,  and  runs  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  frontal  and 
nasaL 

Branches, — The  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  may  be  arranged 
into  two  groups : — first,  those  distributed  to  the  orbit  and  surrounding 
parts ;  and  secondly,  those  which  supply  the  muscles  and  globe  of  the 
eye.     They  are — 

First  Group,  Second  Group, 

Lachrymal,  Muscular, 

Supra-orbital,  Anterior  ciliary. 

Posterior  ethmoidal.  Ciliary  short  and  long. 

Anterior  ethmoidal.  Centralis  retinae. 

Palpebral, 

Frontal, 

Nasal. 

The  lachrymal  is  the  first  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  is 
usually  given  off  before  that  artery  enters  the  optic  foramen.  It 
follows  the  course  of  the  lachrymal  nerve,  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lachrymal  gland 
and  upper  eyelid. 
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The  supra-orbital  artery  follows  the  course  of  the  frontal  nerve, 
resting  on  the  levator  palpebrae  muscle :  it  passes  through  the  supra- 
orbital  foramen,  and  is  distributed  to  tiie  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  forehead. 

The  ethmoidal  arteries,  posterior  and  anterior^  pass  through  the 
ethmoidal  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  ethmoidal  cells  and 
nasal  fossae. 

The  palpebral  arteries,  superior  and  inferior,  encircle  the  eyelids  to 
which  they  are  distributed. 

The  frontal  artery,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
emerges  from  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
middle  of  the  forehead. 

The  nasal  artery,  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic, 
sends  a  branch  to  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  inosculates  with  the 
angular  artery. 

The  muscular  branches,  usually  two  in  number,  superior  and  inr 
ferior,  supply  the  muscles  of  the  orbit ;  and  upon  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  give  off  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  which 
pierce  the  sclerotic  near  its  margin  of  connection  with  the  cornea,  and 
supply  the  iris.  It  is  the  congestion  of  these  vessels  that  gives  rise  to 
the  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea  in  iritis. 

The  ciliary  arteries  are  divisible  into  three  groups, — short,  long, 
and  anterior. 

The  short  ciliary  are  very  numerous ;  they  pierce  the  sclerotic 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  coat 
and  ciliary  processes.  The  long  ciliary,  two  in  number,  pierce  the 
sclerotic  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  pass  forwards 
between  it  and  the  choroid  to  the  iris  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
The  anterior  are  the  branches  of  the  muscular  arteries. 

The  centralis  retime  artery  pierces  the  .optic  nerve,  and  passes 
forwards  in  the  centre  of  its  cylinder  to  the  retina,  where  it  divides 
into  branches,  which  form  the  inner  layer  of  that  membrane.  It 
supplies  the  retina,  hyaloid  membrane,  and  zonula  ciliaris  ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  branch  sent  forwards  through  the  centre  of  the  vitreous 
humour  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the  capsule  of 
the  lens. 

The  Anterior  cerebral  artery  passes  forwards  in  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  then  curves  back- 
wards along  the  corpus  callosum,  and  inosculates  with  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery.  It  gives  branches  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  connected  soon  after 
their  origin  by  a  short  anastomosing  trunk,  the  anterior  communi- 
cating. 

The  Middle  cerebral  artery  passes  outwards  along  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  divides  into  several  large  branches,  which  supply  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes.  Near  its  origin  it  gives  off  the  numerous 
small  branches  which  enter  the  substantia  perforata,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  corpus  striatum. 
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The  Potterior  communicating  artery,  very  yariable  in  size,  some- 
thnes^ouble,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent,  passes  backwards  and 
inosculates  with  the  posterior  cerebral,  a  branch  of  the  basilar  artery. 

SUBCLAVIAN   ARTERY. 

The  subclavian  artery,  on  the  right  side,  arises  from  the  arteria  in- 
nominata,  opposite  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  on  the  loft 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  right  is  consequently  shorter  than 
the  left,  and  is  situated  nearer  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest ;  it  is 
also  greater  in  diameter,  from  being  a  branch  of  a  branch,  in  place  of 
a  division  from  the  main  trunk. 

The  course  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  divisible,  for  the  sake  of 
precision  and  surgical  observation,  into  three  portions.  The  first 
portions  of  the  right  and  left  arteries  differ  in  their  course  and  relations 
in  correspondence  with  their  dissimilarity  of  origin.  The  other  two 
portions  are  precisely  alike  on  both  sides. 

Thejirst  portion,  on  the  right  side,  ascends  obliquely  outwards  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  On  the  left  side  it  ascends 
perpendicularly  to  the  inner  border  of  that  muscle.  The  second  portion 
curves  outwards  behind  the  scalenus  anticus ;  and  the  third  portion 
passes  downwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery. 

Relations. — The  ^r«t  portion,  on  the  right  side,  is  in  relation  in  front 
with  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  cardiac  nerves,  and  phrenic  nerve.  Behind  and 
beneath  it  is  invested  by  the  pleura,  and  is  crossed  by  the  right  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve  and  vertebral  vein.  The  first  portion  on  the 
left  side  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  pleura!,  the  vena  innominata, 
the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves  (which  lie  parallel  to  it),  and 
the  left  carotid  artery,  'fo  its  inner  side,  is  the  cesophagus ;  and  be- 
hind, the  thoracic  duct,  longus  colli,  and  vertebral  column. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  first  portion  of  the  right  subclavian  artery. 

In  Front, 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Subclavian  vein, 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 
Cardiac  nerves. 
Phrenic  nerve. 


Right  subclavian  artery. 


Behind, 

Pleura, 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 

Vertebral  vein. 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  first  poriion  of  the  left  subclavian 
artery. 

In  Front, 

Pleura, 

Vena  innominata, 
Pneumogastric  nerve, 
Phrenic  nerve. 
Left  carotid  artery. 


Inner  Side, 
(Esophagus. 


Left  subclavian  artery. 


Behind, 

Thoracic  duct, 
Longus  colli. 
Vertebral  column. 

The  second  portion  is  situated  between  the  two  scaleni,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  margin  of  the  first  rib.  The  scalenus  anticus  separates 
it  from  the  subclavian  vein  and  phrenic  nerve. 

The  third  portion  is  in  relation,  injront,  with  the  subclavian  vein; 
behind,  with  the  scalenus  posticus ;  below,  with  the  first  rib ;  and, 
above,  with  the  brachial  plexus. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  arter}% 

Above, 
Brachial  plexus. 


In  Front, 
Subclavian  vein. 


Subclavian  artery. 
Third  portion. 


Behind. 
Scalenus  posticus. 


Below, 
First  rib. 

Branches, — The  branches  of  the  subclavian  are  given  off  from  the 
artery  before  it  arrives  at  the  margin  of  the  first  rib.  The  profunda 
cervicis  and  superior  intercostal  frequently  encroach  upon  the  second 
portion,  and  in  varieties  of  origin  a  braifch  or  branches  may  be  found 
proceeding  from  the  third  portion. 

s 


Vertebral, 

r  Inferior  tliyroid, 

■"  J   VoBtfinnr  scapular. 

Profunda  ccrvicia, 
Superior  intereosto!, 

The  Vkbtehral  arterv  is  the  ki^el  of  the  branches  of  the  eub- 
ulayian  arttry ;  it  BHcenda  through  the  foramina  in  the  tranaverae  pro- 
eeeace  of  all  the  cervical  vertebra,  excepting  the  last;  then  winds 
backwards  around  the  articulating  process  of  the  atlas ;  and  piercing 
the  dura  mater,  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.     The 


*  The  branches  of  the  tight  subclavian  artery.  1.  The  arteria  in- 
nominala.  2.  The  right  carotid.  3.  The  first  portion  dC  the  subcla- 
vian artery,  4.  The  second  portion.  5.  The  third  portion.  6.  The 
vertebral  artery.  7.  The  inferior  thyroid.  8.  The  thyroid  aiis,  9. 
The  snpeificiaiis  cervids.  10.  The  profimda  eervicis.  11.  The  pos- 
terior scspuhu  or  transversalia  colli.  12.  The  aupia-scapular.  13. 
The  internal  mammary  utsry.     14.  The  superior  intercoaUl. 
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two  arteries  unite  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  to  form  the 
basilar  artery. 

Dr.  John  Davy*  has  observed  that,  when  the  vertebral  arteries 
differ  in  size,  the  left  is  generally  the  larger:  thus  in  ninety-eight 
cases  he  found  the  left  vertebral  the  larger  twenty-six  times,  and  the 
right  only  eight.  In  the  same  number  of  cases  he  found  a  small  baud 
stretching  across  the  cylinder  of  the  basilar  artery,  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  seventeen  times,  and  in  a  few  instances  a 
small  communicating  trunk  between  the  two  vertebral  arteries  previ- 
ously to  their  union.  I  have  several  times  seen  this  communicating 
branch,  and  have  a  preparation  now  before  me  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  Basilar  artbry,  so  named  from  its  position  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  runs  forwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  where 
it  divides  into  four  ultimate  branches,  two  to  either  side. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  vertebral  and  basilar  arteries  are 
the  folloviring : — 

Lateral  spinal. 


I   Anterior  spinal. 


Vertebral,  <    Posterior  spinal, 

I   Posterior  meningeal, 
^  Inferior  cerebellar. 

C  Transverse, 
Basilar,  ^    Superior  cerebellar, 
I    Posterior  cerebraL 


The  lateral  spinal  branches  enter  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  anterior  spinal  is  a  small  branch  which  unites  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
artery  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  vessels  descends  along  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  it  distributes  branches  as 
fax  as  the  cauda  equina. 

The  posterior  spinal  winds  around  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  cord,  and  descends  on  either  side  nearly  as  far  as 
the  cauda  equina,  communicating  very  freely  with  the  spinal  branches 
of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries. 

The  posterior  menirtgeal,  often  a  branch  of  the  inferior  cerebellar, 
is  a  small  branch  to  the  dura  mater,  lining  the  inferior  occipital 
fossae. 

The  inferior  cerebellar  arteries  wind  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  under  sur£Ebce  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which 
they  are  distributed. 


Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1839. 
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.    The  transverse  branches  of  the  basilar  artery  supply  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain. 

The  superioi'  cerebellar  arteries,  two  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
basilar,  are  distributed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  inoscu- 
lating with  the  inferior  cerebellar.  This  artery  gives  off  a  small  branch 
which  accompanies  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  into  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  intemus. 

The  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  the  other  terminal  branches  of  the 
basilar,  pass  off  on  each  side  to  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
communicate  on  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries. 
They  ore  separated  from  the  superior  cerebellar  artery,  near  their 
origin  by  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  are  in  close  relation  with  the 
fourth  pair,  in  their  course  around  the  crura  cerebri.  Anteriorly,  near 
their  origin,  they  give  off  a  tuft  of  small  vessels,  which  enter  the  locus 
perforatus,  and  they  receive  the  posterior  communicating  arteries  from 
the  internal  carotid. 

The  communications  established  between  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries  in  front,  and  the  internal  carotids  and  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  behind,  by  the  communicating  arteries,  constitute  the  circle 
of  Willis.  This  remarkable  communication  at  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
formed  by  the  anterior  communicating  branch,  anterior  cerebrals,  and 
internal  carotid  arteries  in  front,  and  by  the  posterior  communicating, 
posterior  cerebrals,  and  basilar  artery  behind. 

The  Thyroid  axis  is  a  short  trunk  which  divides  almost  immedi- 
ately after  its  origin  into  four  branches,  some  of  which  are  occasionaUy 
branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  itself. 

The  Inferior  thyroid  artery  ascends  obliquely  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  sends  branches  to  the  trachea,  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  and  oesophagus.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  middle 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  which  rests  upon  it, 

The  Supra-scapular  artery  (transversalis  humeri)  passes  ob- 
liquely backwards  behind  the  clavicle,  and  over  the  ligament  of  the 
notch,  to  the  supra-spinatus  fossa.  It  crosses  in  its  course  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  phrenic  nerve  and  subclavian  artery,  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  inosculates  with  the 
posterior  scapular,  and  beneath  the  acromion  process  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  subscaptilar  artery. 

The  Posterior  scapular  artery  (transversalis  colli)  |>a8ses 
transversely  across  the  subclavian  triangle  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  to 
the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula.  It  then  descends  along  the  posterior 
border  to  its  inferior  angle,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  subscapular 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  axillary.  In  its  course  across  the  neck,  it 
passes  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  across  the  brachial  plexus ; 
in  the  rest  of  its  course  it  is  covered  in  by  the  trapezius,  levator 
anguli  scapulae,  rhomboideus  minor,  and  rhomboideus  major  muscles. 
Sometimes  it  passes  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  between  the 
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Fig.  102/ 


*  The  circle  of  Willis.  The  branches  of  the  arteries  have  references 
only  on  one  side,  on  account  of  their  symmetrical  distribution.  1. 
The  vertebral  arteries.  2.  The  two  anterior  spinal  branches  uniting 
to  form  a  single  vesseL  3.  One  of  the  posterior  spinal  arteries.  4. 
The  posterior  meningeal.  5.  The  inferior  cerebellar.  6.  The  basilar 
artery  giving  oflf  its  transverse  branches  to  either  side.  7.  The  supe- 
iior  cerebellar  artery.  8.  The  posterior  cerebral.  9.  The  posterior 
communicating  branch  of  the  internal  carotid.  10.  The  internal 
carotid  artery,  showing  the  curvatures  it  makes  within  the  skull.  11. 
The  ophthalmic  artery  divided  across.  12.  The  middle  cerebral 
artery.  1 3.  The  anterior  cerebral  arteries  connected  by,  14,  The 
anterior  communicating  artery.  * 
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nerves,  which  constitute  the  brachial  plexus.  Cmveilhier  considers 
this  artery  to  arise  more  frequently  from  the  third  portion  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  than  from  the  first. 

The  posterior  scapular  gives  branches  to  the  neck,  and  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  scapula  inosculates  with  the  profunda  cervicis.  It  sup- 
plies the  muscles  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  establishes 
an  important  anastomotic  communication  between  the  branches  of  the 
external  carotid,  subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries. 

The  SupERFiciALis  CERVICIS  ARTERY  (cervicalis  anterior)  is  a 
small  vessel,  which  ascends  upon  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  distributes  branches  to  the 
deep  muscles  and  glands  of  the  neck. 

The  Profunda  cervicis  (cervicalis  posterior)  passes  backwards 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dor- 
sal vertebra,  and  then  ascends  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  between  the 
complexus  and  semi-spinalis  colli  muscles.  It  inosculates  above  with 
the  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital  artery,  and  below  with  the  poste- 
rior scapular. 

The  Superior  intercostal  artery  descends  behind  the  pleura 
upon  the  necks  of  the  first  two  ribs,  and  inosculates  with  the  first  aortic 
intercostals.  It  gives  off  tjvo  branches  which  supply  the  two  first  in- 
tercostal spaces. 

The  Internal  mammary  artery  descends  by  the  side  of  the 
sternum,  resting  upon  the  costal  cartilages,  to  the  diaphragm :  it  then 
pierces  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  and  enters  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  epigastric  artery,  a  branch  of 
the  external  iliac.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  crossed  by  the 
phrenic  nerve,  and  lower  down  lies  between  the  triangularis  stemi  and 
internal  intercostal  muscles. 

The  Branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are, — 

•  Anterior  intercostal. 
Mammary, 
Comes  nervi  phrenici. 
Mediastinal, 
Pericardiac, 
Musculo-phrenic. 

The  anterior  intercostals  supply  the  intercostal  spaces  on  the  front 
part  of  the  chest,  and  inosculate  With  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries. 
They  give  off  several  large  branches  to  the  mammary  gland,  which 
anastomose  freely  with  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  cames  nervi  phrenici  is  a  long  and  slender  branch  which  accom- 
panies the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  mediustival  and  pericardiac  branches  are  small  vessels  distri- 
buted to  the  anterior  mediastinum  and  pericardium. 

The  musculo-phrenic  artery  winds  along  the  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  ribs,  supplying  that  in.uscle  and  sending  branches  to 
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the  inferior  intercostal  spaces.  ^  The  mammary  arteries,**  says  Dr. 
Harrison,  ^  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  inosculations,  and 
for  the  distant  parts  of  the  arterial  system  which  they  serve  to  con- 
nect. They  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  their  inosculations,  with 
the  thoracic  aorta,  encircle  the  thorax.  On  the  parietes  of  this  cavity 
their  branches  connect  the  axillary  and  subclavian  arteries;  on  the 
diaphragm  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  inosculations  between  the 
subclavian  artery  and  abdominal  aorta,  and  in  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen they  form  an  anastomosis  most  remarkable  for  the  distance  be- 
tween those  vessels  which  it  serves  to  connect ;  namely,  the  arteries 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities.** 

Varieties  of  the  subclavian  Arteries. — Varieties  in  these  arteries  are 
rare ;  that  which  most  frequently  occurs  is  the  origin  of  the  right 
subclavian,  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  below  the 
left  subclavian  artery.  The  vessel,  in  this  case,  curves  behind  the 
oesophagus  and  right  carotid  art^,  and  sometimes  between  the  oeso- 
phagus and  trachea,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  where  it  assumes  its  ordinary  course.  In  a  case* 
of  subclavian  aneurism  on  the  right  side,  above  the  clavicle,  which 
happened  during  the  present  summer,  Mr.  Listen  proceeded  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  tying  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  at  their 
point  of  division  from  the  innominata.  Upon  reaching  the  point  where 
the  bifurcation  should  have  existed,  he  found  that  there  was  no  sub- 
clavian artery.  With  that  admirable  self-possession  which  distinguishes 
this  eminent  surgeon  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  he  continued  his  dis- 
section more  deeply,  towards  the  vertebral  column,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  artery.  It  was  ascertained  after  death,  that  the  arteria 
innominata  was  extremely  short,  and  that  the  subclavian  was  given  off 
within  the  chest  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  its  trunk,  and  pursued  a 
deep  course  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  first  rib.  In  a  preparation 
which  was  shovni  to  me  in  Heidelberg  some  years  since  by  Professor 
Tiedemann,  the  right  subclavian  artery  arose  from  the  thoracic  aorta, 
as  low  down  as  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  ascended  from  that 
point  to  the  border  of  the  first  rib.  Varieties  in  the  branches  of  the 
subclavian  are  not  unfrequent ;  the  most  interesting  is  the  origin  of 
the  left  vertebral,  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  of  which  I  possess  several 
preparations. 

AXILLARF  ARTERY. 

• 

The  axillary  artery  forms  a  gentle  curve  through  the  middle  of  the 
axillary  space  from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  where  it  becomes  the  brachial. 

Relations.  —  After  emerging  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  costo- 


*  This  case  is  recorded  in  the  Lancet,  Vol  I.  1839-40,  pp.  37  and 
419. 


*  The  arflarj  and  brachial  tttteriea,  with  tlpir  branches.  1.  The 
deltoid  mu«le,  2.  The  bi««p«.  3.  The  tendinons  process  giien  off 
from  the  tendon  of  the  Uceps,  to  the  deep  &scia  of  the  fbre-arm.  It  is 
this  process  which  aepajstes  the  median  basilic  rein  from  the  brachial 
artery.  4.  The  outer  border  of  the  brachialis  anticas  muscle.  5.  Tha 
supinator  longcs.  6.  The  coraco-brachialis.  7.  The  middle  portion 
of  the  trieepa  muscle.  8.  Its  inner  head.  9.  The  axiUa:7  artery. 
10.  The  brachial  artery,  a  dark  line  marlu  the  limit  between  these 
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coracoid  membrane,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies 
at  first  to  the  inner  side,  and  then  in  front  of  the  artery.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  axilla  it  is  embraced  by  the  two  heads  of  the  median 
nerve,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  pector^  muscles.  Upon  the  inner  or 
thoracic  side  it  is  in  relation,  first,  with  the  first  intercostal  muscle ; 
it  next  rests  upon  the  first  serrat\pn  of  the  serratus  magnus  ;  and  is 
then  separated  from  the  chest  by  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  By 
its  outer  or  humeral  side  it  is  at  first  separated  from  the  brachial 
plexus  by  a  triangular  cellular  interval ;  it  next  rests  against  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  ;  and  thirdly,  upon  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle. 

The  relations  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  thus  arranged . — 

In  Front,  Imi&r  or  thoracic  Side,       Outer  or  humeral  Side, 

Pectoralis  major.         First  intercostal  muscle.  Plexus  of  nerves. 

Pectoralis  minor.         First  serration  of    ser^  Tendon   of    sub- 

Pectoralis  major.            ratus  magnus.  scapularis. 

Plexus  of  nerves.  Coraco-brachialis. 

Branches.  —  The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are  seven  in 
number :  — 

Thoracico-acromiatis, 
Superior  thoracic. 
Inferior  thoracic, 
Thoracico-axillaris, 
Subscapular, 
Circumflex  anterior. 
Circumflex  posterior. 

The  thoradco-acromialis  and  superior  thoracic,  are  found  in  the  tri- 
angular space  abov^  the  pectoralis  minor.  '^ 

The  inferior  thoracic  and  thoracico-axillaris,  below  the  pectoralis 
minor. 


two  vessels.  11.  The  thoracico-acromialis  artery  dividing  into  its 
three  bnmches  ;  the  number  rests  upon  the  coracoid  process.  12.  The 
superior  and  inferior  thoracic  arteries.  13.  The  serratus  magnus 
muscle.  14.  The  subscapular  artery.  The  posterior  circumflex  and 
thoracico' axillaris  branches  are  s^en  in  the  figure  between  the  inferior 
thoracic  and  subscapular.  The  anterior  circumflex  is  observed 
crossing  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
biceps.  15.  The  superior  profunda  artery.  16.  The  inferior  profunda. 
17.  The  anastomotica  magna,  inosculating  inferiorly  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  recurrent.  18.  The  termination  of  the  superior  profunda,  inos- 
culating with  the  radial  recurrent  in  the  interspace  between  the  brachi- 
alis anticus,  and  supinator  longus. 
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And  the  three  remaining  branches  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapularis. 

The  theracico-acromialis  is  a  short  trunk  which  ascends  to  the  space 
above  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  — ^ 
thoracic,  which  is  distributed  to  the  pectoral  muscles  and  mammary 
gland  ;  acromial,  which  passes  outwards  to  the  acromion,  and  inoscu- 
lates with  branches  of  the  supra-scapular  artery;  and  descending^ 
which  follows  the  interspace  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major 
muscles,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  supei'ior  thoracic  (short),  runs  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pectoral  muscles  and 
mammary  gland,  inosculating  with  the  intercostal  and  nuunmary 
arteries. 

The  inferior  thoracic  (long)  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pectoral  and  serratus 
muscles,  and  mammary  gland,  inosculating  with  the  superior  thoracic, 
intercostal,  and  mammary  arteries. 

The  thoracico-axillaris  is  a  small  branch  distributed  to  the  plexus 
of  nerves  and  glands  in  the  axilla.  It  is  frequently  derived  from  one 
of  the  other  thoracic  branches. 

The  subscapular  artery,  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary^ 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  to  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  posterior  scapular, 
a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  It  supplies,  in  its  course,  the  muscles  on 
the  under  surface,  and  inferior  border  of  the  scapula,  and  side  of  the 
chest.  At  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  axillary,  it  gives  off  a 
lai^e  branch,  the  dorsalis  scapula,  which  passes  backwards  through 
the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  teres  minor,  teres  major,  and  sca- 
pular head  of  the  triceps,  and  beneath  the  infia-spinatus  to  the  dorsum 
;pf  the  scapula,  where  it  is  distributed,  inosculating  with  the  supra- 
scapular and  posterior  scapular  arteries.  The  dorsalis  scapulae  is  often 
larger  than  the  trunk  from  wliich  it  arises. 

The  circumflex  arteries  wind  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The 
anterior,  very  small,  passes  beneath  the  coraco-brachialis  and  short 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  sends  a  branch  upwards  along  the  bicipital 
groove  to  supply  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  posteritvr  circumjiex,  of  larger  size,  passes  backwards  through 
the  quaidrangular  space  bounded  by  the  teres  minor  and  major,  the 
scapular  head  of  the  triceps  and  the  humerus,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
deltoid  muscle  and  joint.  Sometimes  this  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
superior  profrmda  of  the  brachial.  It  then  ascends  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  teres  major,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deltoid  without  passing 
through  the  quadrangular  space. 

Varieties  of  the  axillary  Artery.  —  The  most  frequent  peculiarity 
of  this  kind  is  the  division  of  the  vessel  into  two  tmiUcs  of  equal  size. 


BRACHIAL  ARTBRY.  ^67 

A  muscular  trunk,  which  giveg  off  some  of  the  ordinary  axillary 

branches,  and  supplies  the  upper  arm,  and  a  continued  trunk,  which 

represents  the  brachial  artery.     The  next  most  frequent  variety  is  the 

high  division  of  the  ulnar  which  passes  down  the  arm  by  the  side  of 

the  brachial  artery,  and  superficially  to  the  muscles  proceeding  from 

the  inner  condyle,  to  its  ordinary  distribution  in  the  hand.     In  this 

course  it  lies  immediately  beneath  the  deep  £a.scia  of  the  fore-arm,  and 

may  be  seen  and  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  integument.    The  high 

division  of  the  radial  from  the  axillary  is  rare.     In  one  instance,  I  saw 

the  axillary  artery  divide  into  three  branches  of  nearly  equal  size, 

which  passed  together  down  the  arm,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 

resolved  themselves  into  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous.     But  the 

most  interesting  variety,  both  in  a  physiological  and  surgical  sense,  is 

that  described  by  Dr.  Quain,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Anatomy."    "  I 

found  in  the  dissecting-room,  a  few  years  ago,  a  variety  not  hitherto 

noticed  ;  it  was  at  first  taken  for  the  ordmaxy  high  ^vision  of  the 

ulnar  artery.     The  two  vessels  descended  from  the  point  of  division  at 

the  border  of  the  axilla,  and  lay  parallel  with  one  another  in  their 

course  through  the  arm  ;  but,  instead  of  diverging,  as  is  usual  at  the 

bend  of  the  elbow,  they  converged,  and  united  so  as  to  form  a  short 

trunk  which  soon  divided  again  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  in 

the  regular  way."    In  a  subject,  dissected  during  the  past  winter  in 

Sydenham  College,  this  variety  existed  in  both  arms  ;  and  I  have  seen 

several  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 


BRACHIAL   ARTBRY. 

The  brachial  artery  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

Relations.  —  In  its  course  downwards,  it  rests  upon  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  internal  head  of  the  triceps,  and  brachialis  anticus. 
To  its  inner  side  is  the  ulnar  nerve ;  to  the  outer  side,  the  coraco- 
forachialis  and  biceps  muscles;  and  in  front  it  has  the  basilic  vein,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  median  nerve.  Its  relations,  within  its  sheath,  are 
the  venae  comites. 
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Brachial  artbry. — branches. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  brachial  artery. 


In  Front, 


Inner  Side. 
Uhiar  nerve. 


Basilic  vein. 
Deep  fascia. 
Median  nerve. 


Brachial  artery. 


Outer  Side, 

Coraco-brachialis, 
Biceps. 


Behind, 

Short  head  of  triceps, 
Coraco-brachialis, 
Brachialis  anticus. 


The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are,  the — 

Superior  profdnda, 
Inferior  profunda, 
Anastomotica  magna. 

The  superior  profunda  arises  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  latis- 
fiimus  dorsi,  and  winds  around  the  humerus,  between  the  triceps  and 
the  bone,  to  the  space  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  supinator 
longus,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  radial  recurrent  branch.  It  ac- 
companies the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  In  its  course  it  gives  oif  the  pos- 
terior articular  artery,  which  descends  to  the  elbow-joint,  and  a  more 
superficial  branch  which  inosculates  with  the  interosseous  articular 
artery. 

The  inferior  profunda  arises  firom  about  the  middle  third  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  descends  to  the  space  between  the  inner  condyle 
and  olecranon  in  company  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  where  it  inosculates 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent 

The  anastomotica  magna  is  given  off  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the 
brachial,  at  about  two  inches  above  the  joint.  It  passes  directly  in- 
wards, and  divides  into  two  branches  which  inosculate  with  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries  and  inferior  profunda. 

Varieties  of  the  brachial  Artery.  —  The  most  frequent  peculiarity 
in  the  distribution  of  branches  from  this  artery  is  the  high  division  of 
the  radial,  which  arises  generally  from  about  the  upper  third  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  descends  to  its  normal  position  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.    The  ulnar  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  brachial  at  about 
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two  inches  above  tlie  elbow,  and  pnrsues  either  a  superficial  or  deep 
course  to  the  wrist :  and  in  more  than  one  instance  I  have  seen  the 
interosseous  artery  arise  from  the  brachial  a  little  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 


RADIAL    ARTERY. 

The  radial  artery,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  brachial,  appears  from 
its  direction  to  be  almost  the  continuation  of  that  trunk.  It  runs 
along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm,  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist ;  it  there  turns  around  the  base  of  the  thumb,  beneath  its 
extensor  tendons,  and  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  muscle,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  then  crosses  the 
metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  forming  the  deep 
palmar  arch,  and  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  superficial 
pahnar  arch. 

In  the  upper  half  of  its  course,  the  radial  artery  is  situated  between 
the  supinator  longus  muscle,  and  pronator  radii  teres;  in  the  lower  half, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
It  rests  in  its  course  downwards,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  supi- 
nator brevis,  pronator  radii  teres,  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis, 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  pronator  quadratus^  and  is  covered  in  by  the 
integument  and  fisiscise.  At  the  wrist  it  is  situated  beneath  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  of  the  thumb;  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons.  It  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites  throughout  its 
course,  and  for  its  middle  third  is  in  close  relation  with  the  radial 
nerve. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  radial  artery  in  the  fore-arm. 

In  Front, 
Inner  Side.  Deep  &scia. 

Pronator  radii  teres. 


Flexor  carpi  radialis. 


Radial  Artery. 


Outer  Side. 


Supinator  longus. 
Radial  nerve  (middle 
third  of  its  course). 


Behind. 

Tendon  of  the  biceps. 
Supinator  brevis. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Wrist-joint. 


•  The  artsries  of  the  fore-arm.     1.  The  !i 
muscle.     2.  The  inner  condyle  of 


muscle,  i-  iQe  mner  coiiuyie  oi  xue  aumeriifl  witn  me  numenu  uiiBiif 
of  the  pranatflr  radii  teres  and  Heior  carpi  radinlis  diiided  acrnag. 
3.  The  deep  portion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.  4.  The  Bupinnlar 
loDgUB  muficle.  5.  The  flexor  longna  poUicis.  6.  The  pronator  qua- 
dtstUB.  7.  The  fleior  profnndus  digitomm.  8,  The  fleior  carpi 
lUnariB.    9.  The  annular  UgamenC  •n'xia  the  teodong  pasung  beneath 
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The  Branches  of  the  radial  artery  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups, 
corresponding  with  the  three  regions,  the  fore-arm,  the  wrist,  and  the 
hand ;  they  are — 

jTo-^  — .».    ^   Recurrent  radial, 
r  ore-arm^  -J    ■»»        i 

(   Muscular. 

{Superficialis  volaB, 
Carpalis  anterior, 
Carpalis  posterior, 
Metacarpalis, 
Dorsales  poUicis. 

{Princeps  pollicis, 
Radialis  indicis, 
Interosseae, 
Perforantes. 

The  recurrent  branch  is  given  off  immediately  below  the  elbow ;  it 
ascends  in  the  space  between  the  supinator  longus  and  brachialis  anti- 
cus  to  supply  the  joint,  and  inosculates  with  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  superior  profunda. 

The  muscular  brandies  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  radial 
aide  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  superjicialis  voUb  is  given  off  from  the  radial  artery  while  at  the 
wrist.  It  passes  between  the  fibres  of  the  abductor  pollicis  muscle, 
and  inosculates  with  the  termination  of  the  ulnar  artery,  completing 
the  superficial  palmar  arch.  This  artery  is  very  variable  in  size,  being 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  radial,  and  at  other  times 
a  mere  muscular  ramusculus,  or  entirely  wanting. 

The  carpal  branches  are  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  wrist,  the 
anterior  carpal  in  front,  and  the  posterior,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
behind. 


it  into  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  figure  is  placed  on  the  tendon  of 
the  palmaris  longus  muscle,  divided  close  to  its  insertion.  10.  The 
brachial  artery.  11.  The  anastomotica  magna  inosculating  superiorly 
with  the  inferior  profunda,  and  inferiorly  with  the  anterior  ulnar 
recurrent.  12.  The  radial  artery.  13.  The  radial  recurrent  artery 
inosculating  with  the  termination  of  the  superior  profunda.  14.  The 
superficialis  volse.  15.  The  ulnar  artery.  16.  Its  superficial  palmar 
arch  giving  off  digital  branches  to  three  fingers  and  a  half.  17. 
Branches  of  the  radial  artery  supplying  one  finger  and  a  half.  18. 
The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  19.  The  anterior  interosseous  artery. 
20.  The  posterior  interosseous,  as  it  is  passing  through  the  interosseous 
membrane. 
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The  metacarpal  brancli  nms  forwards  on  the  second  dorsal  interos- 
seous muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers.  Sometimes  it  is  of  large  size,  and  the  true  continua- 
tion of  the  radial  artery. 

The  dorsales  pollicis  are  two  small  branches,  running  along  the  sides 
of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb. 

The  princeps  pollicis  descends  along  the  border  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  between  the  abductor  indicis  and  adductor  pollicis  to  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  two  sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb. 

The  radialis  indicis  is  also  situated  between  the  abductor  indicis 
and  adductor  pollicis,  and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger, 
forming  its  collateral  artery. 

The  interossea  and  perfarantes  are  branches  of  the  deep  palmar 
arch,  the  former  supplying  the  interosseous  muscles,  the  latter  passing 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  dorsal  interossei,  to  inosculate  with  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  branches. 


ULNAR  ARTERY* 

The  vlnar  artery^  the  other  division  of  the  brachial  artery,  crosses 
the  arm  obliquely  to  the  commencement  of  its  middle  third ;  it  then 
runs  down  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the  an- 
nular ligament,  and  forms  the  superficial  pahnar  arch,  which  terminates 
by  inosculating  with  the  superficialis  volse. 

Relations. — In  the  upper  or  oblique  portion  of  its  course,  it  lies 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  In 
the  second  part  of  its  course,  it  is  placed  between  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  While  crossing  the  annular 
ligament,  it  is  protected  from  injury  by  a  strong  tendinous  arch, 
thrown  over  it  from  the  pisiform  bone ;  and  in  the  palm  it  rests  upon 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  being  covered  in  by  the  pahnaris 
brevis  muscle  and  palmar  fascia.  It  is  accompanied  in  its  course  by 
the  venae  comites,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerve  for  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  its  extent. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

In  Front, 

Superficial  layer  of  muscles, 
Deep  fascia. 
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In  the  Hand. 


Tendinous  arch  from  the  pisiform  bone, 
Palmaris  brevis  muscle, 
Palmar  &scia. 


Inner  Side, 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Ulnar    nerve    (lower 
two-thirds). 


Ulnar  Artery. 


Outer  Side, 
Flexor  sublimis  digito- 
rum. 


Behind, 

Deep  layer  of  muscles, 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

Tn  the  Hand* 
Annular  ligament, 
Tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

The  Branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  arcanged  like  those  of  the 
radial  into  three  groups : — 

{Anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
Posterior  ulnar  recurrent, 
r  .  {  Anterior  interosseous. 

Interosseous    ^  t,    .    •     •  ^ 
I  Postenor  interosseous. 


Muscular. 

T»r  •  a        J    Carpalis  anterior, 
i   Cai^)alis  posterior. 

Hand    .     .    Digitales, 


The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  arises  immediately  below  the  elbow, 
and  ascends  in  front  of  the  joint  between  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
brachialis  anticus,  where  it  inosculates  with  anastomotica  magna  and 
inferior  profunda. 

The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  larger  than  the  preceding,  arises  im- 
mediately below  the  elbow  joint,  and  passes  backwards  beneath  the 
origins  of  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles ;  it  then  ascends  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  beneath  the  ulnar  nerve, 
and  inosculates  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna. 

The  common  interosseous  artery  is  a  shofi;  trunk  which  arises  from 
the  ulnar  while  situated  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  divides  into- two  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
interosseous  arteries. 

The  artterior  interosseous  passes  down  the  fore-arm  upon  the  in- 
terosseous membrane,  between  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator  quar 
dratus  pierces  that  membrane,  and  descends  to  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
where  it  inosculates  with  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar. 
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The  posterior  interosseous  artery  passes  back  through  an  opening 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  oblique 
ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  fore-arm.  It  gives  off  a  recurrent  branch,  which  returns  upon  the 
elbow  between  the  anconeus  and  supinator  brevis  muscles,  and  ana- 
stomoses with  the  posterior  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  pro- 
funda. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  situated  along  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  carpal  branches^  anterior  and  posterior ,  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  wrist-joint,  where  they  inosculate 
with  corresponding  branches  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  digital  branches  are  given  off  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch, 
and  are  four  in  number.  The  first  and  smallest  is  distributed  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger.  The  other  three  are  short  trunks, 
which  divide  between  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  form 
the  collateral  branches  of  the  radial  side  of  the  little  finger,  the  ring 
and  middle  fingers,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index  finger. 

The  superjicial  palmar  arch  receives  the  termination  of  the  Beep 
palmar  arch  from  between  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  and  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  near  their  origins,  and  terminates  by  inosculating  with 
the  superficialis  volae  upon  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  communication 
between  the  superficid  and  deep  arch  is  generally  described  as  the 
communicating  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  arteries  to  the  hand  is  subject  to 
great  variety. 

BRANCHES   OF   THE   THORACIC   AORTA. 

Bronchial, 

(Esophageal, 

Intercostal. 

The  Bronchial  arteries  are  four  in  number,  and  vary  both  in 
size  and  origin.  They  are  distributed  to  the  bronchial  glands  and 
tubes,  and  send  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  pericardium,  and  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.    These  are  the  nutritious  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

The  OESOPHAGEAL  arteries  are  numerous  small  branches,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  oesophagus,  and  establish  a  chain  of  anastomosis 
along  that  tube:  the  superior  inosculate  with  (esophageal  branches 
of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  the  inferior  with  similar  branches 
of  the  phrenic  and  gastric  arteries. 

The  Intercostal,  or  posterior  intercostal  arteries,  are  ten  in 
number  on  each  side,  the  two  superior  spaces  being  supplied  by  the 
superior  intercostal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  right 
intercostals  are  longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
aorta.  They  ascend  somewhat  obliquely  from  their  origin,  and  cross 
the  vertebral  cdumn  behind  the  thoracic  duct,  vena  azygos  major,  and 
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sympathetic  nerve,  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  left  passing  beneath 
the  vena  azygos  minor  and  sympathetic.  In  the  intercostal  spaces,  or 
rather,  npon  the  external  intercostal  mnscles,  each  artery  gives  off  a 
dorsal  branch  for  the  supply  of  the  spinal  cord  and  muscles  of  the 
back.  It  then  comes  into  relation  with  its  vein  and  nerve,  the  former 
being  above,  and  the  latter  below,  and  divides  into  two  branches 
which  run  along  the  borders  of  the  contiguous  ribs  between  the  two 
planes  of  intercostal  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  anterior  inter- 
costal arteries,  branches  of  the  internal  mammary.  The  branch  cor^ 
responding  with  the  lower  border  of  each  rib,  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 
They  are  protected  from  pressure  during  the  action  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  by  little  tendinous  arches  thrown  across  and  attached  by 
each  extremity  to  the  bone. 

BRANCHES  OP  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Phrenic, 

r  Gastric, 
CcBliac  axis   <  Hepatic, 

t  Splenic. 
Superior  mesenteric, 
Spermatic, 
Inferior  mesenteric. 
Supra-renal, 
Kenal, 
Lumbar, 
Sacra  media. 

The  Phrenic  arteries  are  given  off  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
aorta  as  soon  as  that  trunk  has  passed  through  the  aortic  opening. 
They  are  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  inosculat- 
ing with  branches  of  the  internal  mammary,  inferior  intercostal, 
epigastric,  esophageal,  gastric,  hepatic,  and  supra- renal  arteries. 
They  are  frequently  derived  from  the  coeliac  axis,  or  from  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  sometimes  they  give  off  the  suprarrenal  arteries. 

The  C(ELIAC  AXIS  is  the  first  single  trunk  given  off  from  the  abdo- 
minal aorta.  It  arises  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  divides  into  three  large 
branches — gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 

Relations, — The  trunk  of  the  coeliac  axis  is  in  relation  on  each  side 
with  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  solar  plexus. 
It  is  covered  in  and  concealed  in  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  by 
the  lesser  omentum. 

The  Gastric  artery  (coronaria  ventriculi),  the  smallest  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis,  ascends  between  the  two  layers  of 
of  lesser  omentum  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  then  runs  along 
the  lesser  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  and  inosculates  with  the  pyloric 


*  The  abdominal  aorta,  with  its  branchei.  1.  The  phrenic  arteries. 
2.  The  cffiliac  axis.  3.  The  gastric  artery.  4.  The  hepatic  arterj-, 
dividing  into  the  right  and  left  hepatic  bianchea.  S.  The  splenic 
artery,  pasdng  outwards  to  the  gpleen.  6.  The  eupia-renal  artery  of 
the  right  «de.  7.  The  right  renal  artery,  which  in  longer  than  the 
left,  poating  ontwarde  to  <aie  right  Mdney.  6.  The  lumbar  arteiiea. 
9.  llie  auperior  meBenteiie  artery.    10.  The  two  ipeimatk  arteries. 
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branch  of  the  hepatic.  It  is  distributed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
oesophagus  and  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
cBBophageal  arteries  and  yasa  brevia  of  the  splenic  artery. 

The  HEPATIC  ARTERY  curves  forwards,  and  ascends  along  the  right 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches  (right  and  left),  which  enter  the  transverse  fissure,  and  are 
distributed  along  the  portal  canals  to  the  right  and  left  lobes.  It  is  in 
relation  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  with  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus  and  portal  vein,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
hepatic  plexus  of  nerves  and  numerous  lymphatics. 

The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  the 

Pyloric, 

Gastro^nodenaHs     i  Gastro-epiploica  dextra, 
uastHMluodenalis     ^  Pancreatico-duodenalis. 

Cystic. 

The  pyloric  branch  is  distributed  to  the  pylorus  and  lesser  curve  of 
the  stomach,  and  inosculates  with  the  gastric  artery. 

The  gastro-duodenalis  artery  is  a  short  but  large  trunk,  which 
descends  behind  the  pylorus,  and  divides  into  two  branches  the  gastro- 
epiploica  dextra,  and  pai^creatico-duodenalis.  Previously  to  its  divi- 
sion, it  gives  off  some  inferior  pyloric  branches  to  the  small  end  of  the 
stomach. 

The  gagtro-epipUnca  dextra  runs  along  the  great  curve  of  the 
stomach  lying  between  the  two  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  and 
inosculates  at  about  its  middle  with  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  a 
branch  of  the  splenic  artery.  It  supplies  the  great  curve  of  the 
stomach  and  the  great  omentum ;  hence  the  derivation  of  its  name. 

The  pancreatico-duodenalis  curves  along  the  fixed  border  of  the 
duodenum,  partly  concealed  by  the  attachmjcnt  of  the  pancreas,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  pancreas  and  duodenum.  It  inosculates  inferiorly 
with  the  first  jejunal  and  pancreatic  branches  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery. 

The  cystic  artery^  generally  a  branch  of  the  right  hepatic,  is  of 
small  size,  and  rainifies  between  the  coats  of  the  gall  bladder,  pre- 
viously to  its  distribution  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Splenic  artery,  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  coeliac 
axis,  passes  horizontally  to  the  left  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas,  and  divides  into  five  or  six  large  branches  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  spleen.    In  its  course  it  is  tortuous  and  serpentine,  and 


11.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  12.  The  sacra  media.  13.  The 
common  iliacs.  14.  The  internal  iliac  of  the  right  side.  15.  The  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery.  16.  The  epigastric  artery.  17.  The  circumflexa 
ilii  artery.     18.  The  femoral  artery. 
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frequently  makes  geTeial  complete  turns  upon  itself.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  splenic  vein,  and  by  the  splenic  plexus  of  nerves. 

Fig.  106.* 


*  The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis.  1.  The  liver. 
2.  Its  transverse  fissure.  3.  The  gallrbladder.  4.  The  stomach.  5. 
The  entrance  of  the  oesophagus.  6.  The  pylorus.  7.  The  duodenum, 
its  descending  portion.  8.  The  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
9.  The  pancreas.  10.  The  spleen.  11.  The  aorta.  12.  The  coeliac 
axis.  13.  The  gastric  artery.  14.  The  hepatic  artery.  15.  Its 
pyloric  branch.  16.  The  gastro-duodenalis.  17.  The  gastro-epi- 
ploica  dextra.  18.  The  pancreatico-duodenalis,  inosculating  with  a 
branch  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  19.  The  division  of  the 
hepatic  artery  into  its  right  and  left  branches  ;  the  right  giving  off  the 
cystic  branch.  20.  The  splenic  artery,  traced  by  dotted  lines  behind 
the  stomach  to  the  spleen.  21.  The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  inosculat- 
ing along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  with  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra.  22.  The  pancreatica  magna.  23.  The  vasa  brevia  to  the 
great  end  of  the  stomach,  inosculating  with  branches  of  the  gastric 
artery.  24.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  emerging  from  between 
the  pancreas  and  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
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The  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  are — 

Pancreaticae  parrae, 
Pancreatica  magna, 
Vasa  brevia, 
Gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

The  panereatic(B  parv(e  are  small  nutrient  branches  distributed  to 
the  pancreas,  as  the  splenic  artery  runs  along  its  upper  border.  One 
of  these,  larger  than  liie  rest^  follows  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
and  is  (sdled  pancreatica  magtia. 

The  vasa  brevia  are  five  or  six  branches  of  small  size  which  pass 
from  the  extremity  of  the  splenic  artery  and  its  terminal  branches, 
between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  to  the  great  end  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  inosculating  with  branches 
of  the  gastric  artery  and  gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  appears  the  continuation  of  the  splenic 
artery ;  it  passes  forwards  from  left  to  right,  along  the  great  curve  of 
the  stomach,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  and  in- 
osculates with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
greater  curve  of  the  stomach  and  great  omentum. 

The  Superior  mesenteric  artery,  the  second  of  the  single  trunks, 
and  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  arises  immediately 
below  the  coeliac  axis,  and  behind  the  pancreas.  It  then  passes  forwards 
between  the  pancreas  and  transverse  duodenum,  and  descends  within 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  terminates 
very  much  diminished  in  size.  It  forms  a  curve  in  its  course,  the  con- 
vexity being  directed  towards  the  left,  and  the  concavity  to  the  right  ; 
it  is  in  relation  near  its  commencement  with  the  portal  vein;  and  is  ac- 
companied by  two  veins,  and  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are — 

Vasa  intestini  tenuis, 
Ilio-colica, 
Colica  dextra, 
Colica  media. 

The  vasa  intestini  tenuis  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  small  intestine  from  the  duodenum  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ileum.  In  their  course  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  they  form  a  series  of  arches  by  the  inosculation  of  their 
larger  branches  ;  from  these  are  developed  secondary  arches,  and  from 
the  latter  a  third  series  of  arches,  from  which  the  branches  arise  which 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  By  means  of  these 
arches  a  direct  communication  is  established,  between  all  the  branches 
from  the  convexity  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  superior 
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frequently  makes  seyeral  complete  turns  upon  itself.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  splenic  vein,  and  by  the  splenic  plexus  of  nerves. 

Fig.  106.* 


*  The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis.  1.  The  liver. 
2.  Its  transverse  fissure.  3.  The  gall-bladder.  4.  The  stomach.  5. 
The  entrance  of  the  oesophagus.  6.  The  pylorus.  7.  The  duodenum, 
its  descending  portion.  8.  The  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
9.  The  pancreas.  10.  The  spleen.  11.  The  aorta.  12.  The  coeliac 
axis.  13.  The  gastric  artery.  14.  The  hepatic  artery.  15.  Its 
pyloric  branch.  16.  The  gastro-duodenalis.  17.  The  gastro-epi- 
ploica  dextra.  18.  The  pancreatico-duodenalis,  inosculating  with  a 
branch  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  19.  The  division  of  the 
hepatic  artery  into  its  right  and  left  branches  ;  the  right  giving  off  the 
cystic  branch.  20.  The  splenic  artery,  traced  by  dotted  lines  behind 
the  stomach  to  the  spleen.  21.  The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  inosculat- 
ing along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  with  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra.  22.  The  paucreatica  magna.  23.  The  vasa  1;)revia  to  the 
great  end  of  the  stomach,  inosculating  with  branches  of  the  gastric 
artery.  24.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  emerging  from  between 
the  pancreas  and  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
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The  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  are— • 

Pancreaticae  parvse, 
Pancreatica  magna, 
Vasa  brevia, 
Gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

The  pancreatic^B  parva  are  small  nutrient  branches  distributed  to 
the  pancreas,  as  the  splenic  artery  runs  along  its  upper  border.  One 
of  these,  larger  than  the  rest^  follows  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
and  is  <»lled  pancreatica  magna. 

The  vasa  brevia  are  five  or  six  branches  of  small  size  which  pass 
from  the  extremity  of  the  splenic  artery  and  its  terminal  branches, 
between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  to  the  great  end  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  inosculating  with  branches 
of  the  gastric  artery  and  gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  appears  the  continuation  of  the  splenic 
artery ;  it  passes  forwards  from  left  to  right,  along  the  great  curve  of 
the  stomach,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  and  in- 
osculates with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
greater  curve  of  the  stomach  and  great  omentmn. 

The  Superior  mesenteric  artery,  the  second  of  the  single  trunks, 
and  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  arises  immediately 
below  the  coeliac  axis,  and  behind  the  pancreas.  It  then  passes  forwards 
between  the  pancreas  and  transverse  duodenum,  and  descends  within 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  terminates 
very  much  diminished  in  size.  It  forms  a  curve  in  its  course,  the  con- 
vexity being  directed  towards  the  left,  and  the  concavity  to  the  right  ; 
it  is  in  relation  near  its  commencement  with  the  portal  vein;  and  is  ac- 
companied by  two  veins,  and  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are — 

Vasa  intestini  tenuis, 
Ilio-colica, 
Colica  dextra, 
Colica  media. 

The  vasa  intestini  tenuis  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  small  intestine  from  the  duodenum  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ileum.  In  their  course  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  they  form  a  series  of  arches  by  the  inosculation  of  their 
larger  branches  ;  from  these  are  developed  secondary  arches,  and  fifom 
the  latter  a  third  series  of  arches,  from  which  the  branches  arise  which 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  By  means  of  these 
arches  a  direct  communication  is  established,  between  all  the  bnuiches 
from  the  convexity  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  superior 


*  The  course  and  diatribulion  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  I . 
The  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  2.  The  transyerae  portion. 
3.  The  pancreas,  i.  The  jejunum.  5.  The  ileum.  6.  The  Cfficum, 
from  which  the  appendix  Yennifbnnis  is  seen  projecting.  7.  The 
ascending  colon.  S.  The  transyeree  colon.  9.  The  commencement  of 
the  descending  cnlon.  10.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery.  1 1.  The 
colica  media.  12.  The  branch  which  inosculates  with  the  coli™ 
sinistra.  1 3.  The  htanch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  sjtery,  which  in- 
osculates with   the  pancreatico-duodenalis.     14.  The  colica  dextra. 
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branched  moreover  supply  the  pancreas  and  duodenum,  and.  inosculate 
with  the  pancreatico-duodenalis ;  and  the  inferior  with  the  ileo-colica. 

The  ileo-colic  artery  is  the  last  branch  given. off  from  the  concavity 
of  the  superior  mesenteric.  It  descends  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and 
divides  into  branches  which  communicate  and  form  arches,  from  which 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  the  coecum, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  colon.  This  artery  inosculates  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  last  branches  of  the  vasa  intestini  tenuis,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  coiica  dextra. 

The  coiica  dextra  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the  concavity  of 
the  superior  mesenteric,  and  divides  into  branches  which  form  arches, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  ascending  colon.  Its  descending  branches 
inosculate  with  the  ileo-colica,  and  the  ascending  with  the  coiica 
media. 

The  coiica  media  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  concavity  of  the 
superior  mesenteric,  and  passes  forwards  between  the  layers  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  where  it  forms  arches,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
transverse  colon.  It  inosculates  on  the  right  with  the  coiica  dextra  ; 
and  on  the  left  with  the  coiica  sinistra,  a  branch  of  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric artery. 

The  Spermatic  artbribs  are  two  small  vessels  which  arise  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta  below  the  superior  mesenteric  ;  from  this  origin 
each  artery  passes  obliquely  outwards,  and  accompanies  the  cor- 
responding ureter  along  the  front  of  the  psoas  muscle  to  the  border  of 
the  pelvis,  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  external  iliac.  It  is  then 
directed  outwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal,  and  through 
the  scrotum  to  the  testicle,  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  right  sper- 
matic artery  lies  in  front  of  the  vena  cava,  and  both  vessels  are  accom- 
panied by  their  corresponding  veins,  and  spermatic  plexuses  of  nerves. 

The  spermatic  arteries  in  the  female  descend  into  the  pelvis  and  pass 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  round  ligaments,  along 
which  they  are  continued  to  the  inguinal  canal  and  labia  at  each  side. 

The  Inferior  mbsbnteric  artery,  smaller  than  the  superior, 
arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  about  two  inches  below  the  origin  of 
that  vessel,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  left  mesocolon,  to 
the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches : — 

Coiica  sinistraj 

Sigmoideae, 

Superior  haemorrhoidal. 


15.  The  ilio-colica.     16,  16.  The  branches  from  the  convexity  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  to  the  small  intestines. 


The  eolicii  tiniitra  is  distributed  to  thcdeMendJngeolon,  and  aacenda 
ta  inoKukte  with  the  coUca  media.  Thia  is  the  lai;gen  arterial  in- 
oBCulalion  in  the  body. 

The  ligmoidae  oie  aeTeral  large  bnmcbet  which  are  dittribnted  to 


*  The  diitribution  and  branchea  of  the  inferior  meaenteric  artery. 
1,  1.  The  superior  mesenleric  artery  with  its  bnuichea  uid  the  «i"«» 
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the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  descending  colon.  They  fonn  arches,  and 
inosculate  above  with  the  colica  sinistra,  and  below  with  the  superior 
hsemorrhoidal  artery. 

The  superior  hemorrhoidal aitery  is  the  continuation  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric.  It  crosses  the  ureter  and  common  iliac  of  the  left  side, 
and  descends  between  the  two  layers  of  the  meso-rectum  as  &r  as  the 
middle  of  the  rectum  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the 
middle  and  external  hsemorrhoidal  arteries. 

The  Supra-renal  are  two  small  vessels,  sometimes  branches,  of  the 
phrenic  or  renal  arteries,  distributed  to  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

The  Renal  arteries  (emulgent)  are  two  large  trunks  given  off  from 
the  sides  of  the  aorta  immediately  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery; 
the  right  is  longer  than  the  left  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  aorta, 
and  passes  behind  the  vena  cava  to  the  kidney  of  that  side.  The  left 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right  They  divide  into  several  large 
branches  previously  to  entering  the  kidney,  and  ramify  very  minutely 
in  its  vascular  portion. 

The  Lumbar  arteries  correspond  with  the  intercostals  in  the 
chest;  they  are  five  in  number  on  each  side,  and  curve  around  the  bodies 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  beneath  the  psoas  muscles,  and  divide  into  two 
branches ;  one  of  which  passes  backwards  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  whilst  the  other 
supplies  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  passing  between  the  psoas  muscles 
and  the  vertebrae,  they  are  protected  by  a  series  of  tendinous  arches, 
which  defend  them  and  the  communicating  branches  of  the  sympathe- 
tic nerve  from  pressure,  during  the  action  of  the  muscle. 

The  Sacra  media  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  aorta  at  its 
bifurcation,  and  descends  along  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  cocc3rx.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  rectum  and 
anterior  sacral  nerves,  and  inosculates  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

Varieties  in  the  Branches  of  the  abdominal  Aorta.  —  The  phrenic 
arteries  are  very  rarely  both  derived  from  the  aorta.  One  or  both 
may  be  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis ;  one  may  proceed  from  the  gastric 
artery,  from  the  renal,  or  from  the  upper  lumbar  artery.  There  are 
occasionally  three  or  more  phrenic  arteries.  The  coeliac  axis  is  very 
variable  in  length,  and  gives  off  its  branches  irregularly.     There  are 


intestines  turned  over  to  the  right  side.  2.  The  caecum  and  ap- 
pendix caecL  3.  The  ascending  colon.  4.  The  transverse  colon.  5. 
The  descending  colon.  6.  Its  sigmoid  flexure.  7.  The  rectum.  8. 
The  aorta.  9.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  10.  Th^  colica  sinis- 
tra, inosculating  with,  11.  the  colica  media,  a  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  12,  12.  Sigmoid  branches.  13.  The  superior 
hsemorrhoidal  artery.  14.  The  pancreas.  15.  The  descending  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum. 
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sometimes  two  or  even  three  hepatic  arteries,  one  of  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  gastric  or  even  from  the  superior  mesenteric  The 
colica  media  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  hepatic  artery.  The 
spermatic  arteries  are  very  variable  both  in  origin  and  number.  The 
right  spermatic  may  be  a  branch  of  the  renal  artery,  and  the  left  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric.  The  supra-renal  arteries  may  be 
derived  from  the  phrenic  or  renal  arteries.  The  renal  arteries  present 
several  varieties  in  number ;  there  may  be  three  or  even  four  arteries 
on  one  side,  and  one  only  on  the  other.  When  there  are  several 
renal  arteries  on  one  side,  one  may  arise  from  the  common  iliac 
artery* 
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The  abdominal  aorta  divides  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  Sometimes  the  bifurcation  takes 
place  as  high  as  the  third,  and  occasionally  as  low  as  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  common  iliac  arteries  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length ;  they  diverge  from  the  termination  of  the  aorta,  and  pass 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  opposite  the 
sacro-iliac  symphyses,  where  they  divide  into  the  internal  and  external 
iliac  arteries. 

The  left  common  iliac  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  right  and  forms 
a  more  obtuse  angle  with  the  termination  of  the  aorta ;  the  angle  of 
bifurcation  is  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
'  Relations, — The  relations  of  the  two  arteries  are  different  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  The  right  common  iliac  is  in  relation  in  fr*ont 
with  the  peritoneum,  and  is  crossed  near  its.  bifurcation  by  the  ureter. 
It  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  two  common  iliac  veins,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  psoas  magnus.  The  left  is  in  relation  in  front  with 
the  peritoneum,  and  is  crossed  by  the  rectum  and  inferior  mesenteric 
artery,  and  at  its  bifurcation  by  the  ureter.  It  is  in  relation  behind 
with  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  and  ex^maUy  with  the  psoas 
magnus. 
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The  internal  iliac  artery  is  a  short  trunk,  which  descends  obliquely 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  and  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  trunk. 

Relations. — This  artery  rests  externally  upon  the  sacral  plexus  and 
origin  of  the  pyriformis  muscle  ;  posteriorly  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
internal  iliac  vein,  and  anteriorly  with  the  ureter. 

Branches, — The  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  are  the — 


Umbilical, 
Middie  vesical. 
Middle  hfemonboidal. 


*  The  dirtrihntion  and  branchea  of  the  Uiac  arteries.  1.  The 
aorta.  9.  The  left  nnninon  ihac  artery.  3.  The  external  iliac.  4. 
The  epigastric  artery.  5.  The  circumflexa  ilii  6.  The  internal  iliac 
artery.  7.  Itj  anterior  tmnk.  B.  Its  posterior  tnint.  9.  The 
Dinhilical  arteiy  giving  oS,  10.  the  superior  tesiisl  aiteiy.  After 
the  origin  of  this  branch,  the  omhilical  artery  becomes  converted  into 
a  fibrons  cord  —  the  umbilical  ligament.  1 1.  The  internal  pudic 
artery  passing  behind  the  spine  of  the  ischinni  (12)  and  leaser  sacro- 
Uchiatic  ligament  13.  The  middle  h«morrhoidal  artery.  14.  The 
ischiatic  artery,  also  passing  behind  the  anterior  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ment to  escape  from  the  pelris.  15.  Its  inferior  vesical  branch.  IS. 
The  iho-luinbar,  the  first  brancli  of  the  posterior  trunk  (8)  ascending 
to  inoscalale  with  the  circamfleia  ihi  artery  (5)  and  form  an  arch 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  17.  The  ohtuistoi  artery.  18.  Tbe 
lateral  sacraL  19.  The  ginteal  aiteiy  escaping  from  the  pelvis 
tiiroiigh  the  upper  part  of  tbe  great  socro-iscbiatic  Riramen.  SO.  The 
sacra  media.  21.  The  rigbt  commgn  iliac  artery  cut  off,  22.  The 
femontl  Bllely. 
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And  of  the  posterior  trunk  the — 

Ilio-lumbar, 
Obturator, 
*  Lateral  sacral. 

Gluteal. 

The  umbilical  artery  is  the  commencement  of  the  fibrous  cord  into 
which  the  umbilical  artery  of  the  foetus  is  converted  after  birth.  In 
after  life,  the  cord  remains  pervious  for  a  short  distance  and  constitutes 
the  umbilical  artery  of  the  adult,  from  which  the  superior  vesical 
arteries  are  given  off  to  the  fundus  and  side  of  the  bladder. 

The  middle  vesical  artery  is  generally  a  branch  of  the  umbilical, 
and  sometimes  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
superior  vesical,  and  is  distributed  to  the  body  of  the  bladder,  vesicube 
seminales,  and  prostate  gland. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  is  as  frequently  derived  from  the 
ischiatic  or  internal  pudic  as  from  the  internal  iliac.  It  is  of  variable 
size,  and  is  distributed  to  the  rectum,  base  of  the  bladder,  vesiculse 
seminales,  and  prostate  gland,  and  inosculated  with  the  superior  and 
external  haemorrhoidal  arteries. 

The  Ischiatic  artery  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  passes  downwards  between  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  levator  ani,  and  the  pyriformis,  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  below  the 
pyriformis  muscle.  It  then  descends  in  the  space  between  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  company  with  the 
ischiatic  nerves  and  divides  into  branches. 

Its  branches  withi|^  the  pelvis  are  h<emorrhoi4al  which  supply  the 
rectum  conjointly  with  the  middle  haemorrhoidal  and  sometimes  take 
the  place  of  that  artery,  and  inferior  vesical  which  are  distributed  to 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  prostate  gland.  The 
branches  external  to  the  pelvis,  are  four  in  number — coccygeal,  in- 
ferior gluteal,  comes  nervi  ischiatici,  and  muscular  branches. 

The  coccygeal  branch  pierces  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  coccygeus  and  levator  ani  muscles,  and  to  the 
integument  around  the  anus  and  coccyx. 

The  inferior  gluteal  branches  supply  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

The  comes  nervi  ischiatici  is  a  sin^ll  but  regular  branch,  which 
accompanies  the  great  ischiatic  nerve  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  hip  and  thigh,  and  inosculate  with  the  internal  and  external  cir> 
cumflex  arteries,  the  obturator,  and  the  superior  perforating  artery. 

The  Internal  pudic  artery,  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  an- 
terior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  descends  with  the  ischiatic  artery  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  great  ischiatic  foramen.  It  emerges  from  the 
pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  pelvis 
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throDgli  Ae  leuer  ncio-iKhutic  faismen ;  it  ihea  ctomm  the  Inlenud 
obtnnlor  muscle  to  die  ramus  of  the  iKhium,  being  eituated  at  about 
an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  tuberoBily,  and  bound  dawn  b;  the 
obtniHtor  &8cia ;  it  next  ascenda  the  ramiu  of  the  iuhium,  enten 
between  the  two  Ltjera  of  the  deep  perineal  baca  lying  along  the 

Fig.  110.* 


*  The  arteries  of  the  perinenm ;  on  the  right  side  the  superlicial 
arteries  are  leen,  and  on  the  left  the  deep.  1 .  The  penis,  coniisling 
of  corpui  ipODgiosiun  and  corpus  caiemoaum.  The  cnu  penis  on  the 
left  aide  is  cut  thnmgh.  2.  The  acceteratorei  orin^  mnscles,  encloaing 
the  balbons  pardon  of  the  corpus  spongioanm.  3.  The  erector  penis, 
•pread  out  span  the  cms  penis  of  the  right  side.  4.  The  ajina,  tu> 
rounded  b;  the  sphincter  ani  mnsde.  5.  The  ramus  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis.  6.  The  tuberouty  of  the  ischium.  7.  The  leaser  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament,  attached  by  its  small  extremit;  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  8.  The  coccyx.  9.  The  internal  pudic  srteiy,  crosang  the 
■pine  of  the  iscbinm,  and  entering  the  perineum.  10.  External 
htemorrhoidal  branches.  11.  The  supeifidalis  perinei  artery,  giving 
aS  a  small  branch,  tconsient^  perinei,  upon  the  tnnsTersus  per- 
inei muscle.  12.  The  same  artery  on  the  left  side  cut  o£  13.  The 
artiry  of  the  bulb.  14.  The  tiro  terminal  bmnches  of  the  internal 
pndic  arteiy ;  one  is  seen  entering  the  divided  extremity  of  the  crua 
penis,  the  artery  of  the  corpns  oLTecnaaum ;  the  other,  the  dorsalis 
penis,  ascends  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  organ. 
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border  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  at  the  symphysis  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  very  much  diminished 
in  size  reaches  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  along  which  it  runs,  supplying 
that  organ  under  the  name  of  dorsalis  penis. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  within  the 
pelvis  are  the  h<tmorrhoidal  which  supplies  the  middle  of  the  rectum, 
and  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  middle  hsemorrhoidal  branch  of 
the  internal  iliac. 

The  branche&f  external  to  the  pelvis,  are  the 

External  hsemorrhoidal, 
Superficialis  perinei, 

Transversalis  perinei, 
Arteria  bulbosi, 
Arteria  corporis  cavemosi, 
Arteria  dorsalis  p^nis.  ^ 

The  external  hemorrhoidal  arteries  are  three  or  four  small  branches, 
given  off  by  the  internal  pudic  while  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  They  are  distributed  to  the  anus,  and  to  the  muscles  and 
fascia  in  the  anal  region  of  the  perineum. 

The  superficial  perineal  artery  is  given  off  near  the  attachment  of 
the  cms  penis  ;  it  pierces  the  connecting  layer  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  perineal  fascia,  and  runs  forwards  across  the  transversus  perinei 
muscle,  and  along  the  groove  between  the  accelerator  urinse  and 
erector  penis  to  the  scrotum,  to  which  it  is  distributed.  It  gives 
nutrient  branches  to  the  perineum  as  it  passes  forwards.  One 
of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  crosses  the  perineum,  resting  on 
the  transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  is  named  the  transversaiit 
perinei. 

The  artery  of  the  bulk  is  given  off  from  the  pudic  nearly  opposite 
the  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  urethra :  it  passes  obliquely 
inwards  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  &scia,  and 
pierces  the  anterior  layer  to  enter  the  corpus  spongiosum,  to  which  it 
is  distributed. 

The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  pierces  the  cms  penis,  and 
runs  forwards  in  its  interior,  supplying  its  venous  stmcture. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  ascends  between  the  two  crura 
and  symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorsum  penis,  and  runs  forwards  by  the 
side  of  the  suspensory  ligament  in  the  groove  of  the  corpus  cavemosum 
to  the  glans,  distributing  branches  in  its  course  to  the  body  of  the 
organ  and  to  the  integument. 

The  internal  pudic  artery  is  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male; 
its  branches,  with  their  distribution,  are  the  same.  The  artery  of  the 
bulb  supplies  the  vestibule  and  the  meatus  urinarius. 

The  ilio-lumbar  artery  ascends  beneath  the  external  iliac  vessels 
and  psoas  muscle,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  along 
which  it  takes  its  coui»e,  supplying  the  adjoining  muscles.    It  inos- 
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ciilates  with  the  lumbar  and  gluteal  arteries,  and  with  the  drcum- 
fleza  ilii. 

The  Obturator  artery  passes  forwards  a  little  below  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  obturator  foramen.  It  there  es- 
capes from  the  pelvis  through  a  tendinous  arch  formed  by  the  obturator 
membrane,  and  divides  into  two  branches ;  anterior^  which  rests  upon 
the  adductor  brevis,  supplying  that  muscle,  together  with  the  pec> 
tineus  and  adductor  longus ;  and  posterior,  which  follows  the  direction 
of  the  obturator  eztemus  muscle  to  the  space  between  the  gemellus 
inferior  and  quadratus  femoris,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  ischiatic 
artery.  It  sends  a  branch  through  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum  to  the 
hip-joint. 

The  Lateral  sacral  is  a  small  artery  which  descends  along  the  side 
of  the  sacrum,  and  sends  branches  through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina 
to  supply  the  sacral  nerves.  It  inosculates  with  the  sacra  media  and 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  There  are  generally  two  lateral 
sacral  arteries  at  each  side. 

The  Gluteal  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  trunk 
of  the  internal  iliac  :  it  passes  backwards  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  above  the  pyrifonnis  muscle,  and  divides 
into  three  branches — superficial,  deep  superior,  and  deep  inferior. 

The  svperjicial  branch  is  directed  backwards,  between  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  medius,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  those  muscles,  and  to  the  integument  covering  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  deep  superior  branch  passes  along  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  ilium,  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  superficial  cir- 
cumflexa  ilii  and  external  circumflex  arteries.  There  are  frequently 
two  arteries  which  follow  this  course. 

The  deep  inferior  branches  are  several  Jkge  arteries  which  cross 
the  gluteus  minimus  obliquely  to  the  troManter  major,  where  ^^ey 
inosculate  with  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery,  and  send 
branches  through  the  gluteus  minimus  to  supply  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint. 

The  Uterine  and  Vaginal  arteries  of  the  female  are  derived 
either  from  the  internal  iliac,  or- from  the  umbilical,  internal  pudic,  or 
ischiatic  arteries.  The  former  are  very  tortuous  in  their  course,  and 
ascend  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  uterus.  The  latter  ramify  upon  the  exterior  of  the  vagina,  and 
supply  its  mucous  membrane. 

Varieties  in  the  Branches  of  the  internal  iliac. — The  most  im- 
portant of  the  varieties  occurring  among  these  branches  is  the  origin 
of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  from  the  internal  iliac  or  ischiatic. 
The  artery  in  this  case  passes  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  through  the  upper  part  of  the  deep  perineal  &scia.  It 
would  be  endangered  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy.    The'  dorsal 
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artery  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  obturator,  and  some- 
times from  one  of  the  external  padic  arteries.  The  artery  of  the  bulb, 
in  its  normal  course,  passes  almost  transversely  inwards  to  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  so  oblique  in  its  direction  as 
to  render  its  division  in  lithotomy  unavoidable.  The  obturator  artery 
may  be  very  small  or  altogether  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
a  branch  from  the  external  iliac  or  epigastric. 


EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  external  iliac  artery  of  each  side  passes  obliquely  downwards 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  frY)m  opposite  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis  to  the  femoral  arch,  where  it  beconuss  the  femoral 
artery. 

Relations.  —  It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  peritoneum,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  fascia,  derived  from  the  iliac  Bucia,  which  surrounds  the 
artery  and  vein.  At  its  commencement  it  is  crossed  by  the  ureter, 
and  near  its  termination  by  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-cmral 
nerve.  Externally,  it  Ues  against  the  psoas  muscle,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  iliac  fascia ;  and  posteriorly,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
external  iliac  vein,  which,  at  the  femoral  arch  becomes  placed  to  its 
inner  side.  The  artery  is  surrounded  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
course  by  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 

Branches,  —  Besides  several  small  branches  which  supply  the  glands 
surrounding  the  artery,  the  external  iliac  gives  off  two  branches,  the— 

Epigastric, 
Circumflexa  ilii. 

The  epigastric  arte^'y  arises  from  the  external  iliac  near  to  Poupart^s 
ligament;  and  passing  foiSirds  between  the  peritoneum  and  transveiv 
saliii  fascia,  ascends  obliquely  to  the  border  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 
It  enters  the  sheath  near  to  its  lower  third,  passes  upwards  behind  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  inosculates  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  It  Hes  internally  to  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  and  immediately  above  the  femoral  ring,  and 
is  crossed  near  its  origin  by  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  and  by 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

The  only  branch  of  the  epigastric  artery  worthy  of  distinct  notice  is 
the  cre^nasteric,  which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord,  and  supplies 
the  cremaster  muscle. 

The  circumjlexa  ilii  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  external  iliac, 
nearly  opposite  the  epigastric  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely  along 
Poupart^s  ligament,  and  curving  around  the  crest  of  the  ilium  between 
the  attachments  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  inos- 
culates with  the  ilio-lumbar,  and  inferior  lumbar  arteries.  Opposite 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  it  gives  off  a  large 
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branch  which  ascends  between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis, 
and  divides  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

Varieties  in  the  brandies  of  the  external  iliac.  —  The  epigastric 
artery  not  unfirequently  *  gives  oflF  the  obturator,  which  descends  in 
contact  with  the  external  Uiac  vein,  to  the  obturator  foramen.  In  this 
situation  the  artery  would  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring,  and 
would  not  be  endangered  in  the  operation  for  dividing  the  stricture  of 
femoral  hernia.  But  occasionally  the  obturator  passes  along  the  free 
margin  of  Gimbemat^s  ligament  in  its  course  to  the  obturator  foramen, 
and  would  completely  encircle  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  ;  a  position 
in  which  it  could  scarcely  escape  the  knife  of  the  operator. 

In  a  preparation  in  the  anatomical  collection  of  Sydenham  College, 
there  is  a  large  branch  of  communication  between  the  epigastric  and 
obturator  arteries  wliich  takes  this  dangerous  course. 

FEMORAL   ARTERY* 

Emerging  from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  the  external  iliac  artery 
enters  the  thigh  and  becomes  the  femoral.  The  femoral  artery  passes 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  from  Poupart^s  ligament,  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and 
symphysis  pubis,  to  the  hole  in  the  adductor  magnus,  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  with  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  where  it  becomes 
the  popliteal  artery. 

The  femoral  artery  and  vein  are  enclosed  in  a  firm  sheath,  femoral 
or  crural  canal,  which  is  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by 
fibrous  and  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  process  of  ^Eiscia  sent  inwards  firom 
the  fascia  lata.  Near  Poupart^s  ligament  this  sheath  is  much  larger 
than  the  vessels  it  contains,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fescia  trans- 
veraalis,  and  iliac  fascia.  If  the  sheath  be  opened  at  this  point,  the 
artery  will  be  seen  to  be  situated  in  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of  the 
sheath.  The  vein  lies  next  to  the  artery,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
fibrous  septum,  imd  between  the  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath, 
and  divided  frt)m  the  vein  by  another  thin  fibrous  septum,  is  a  tri- 
angular interval,  into  which  the  sac  is  protruded  in  femoral  hernia. 
This  space  is  occupied  in  the  normal  state  of  the  parts  by  loose  cellular 
tissue,  and  lymphatic  vessels  which  pierce  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath 
to  make  their  way  to  a  gland,  situated  in  the  femoral  ring. 

Relatitms,  —  The  upper  third  of  the  femoral  artery  is  superficial, 
being  covered  only  by  the  integument  and  superficial  and  deep  fasciae. 
The  lower  two  thirds  are  covered  by  the  sartorius  muscle.  To  its  outei- 


*  The  proportion  in  which  high  division  of  the  obturator  artery  from 
the  epigastric  occurs,  is  stated  to  be  one  in  three. 


*  A  litv  of  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thjgb,  Bbowina  the 
course  and  branches  of  the  fematal  artery.  1.  The  lower  part  of  the 
aponeorOBis  of  the  external  obliqne  muscle ;  its  inferior  margin  is 
Pouput's  %anent.     2.  The  extenuJ  abdominal  nag,     3,  S.  The 
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side  the  artery  is  first  in  relation  with  the  psoas,  next  with  the  rectus, 
and  then  with  the  Tastus  intemus.  Behind  it  rests  upon  the  inner  border 
of  the  psoas  muscle  ;  it  is  next  separated  from  the  pectineus  by  the 
femoral  vein,  profunda  vein  and  artery,  and  then  lies  on  the  adductor 
longns  to  its  termination:  near  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor 
longus,  it  is  placed  in  an  aponeurotic  canal,  formed  by  an  arch  of  ten- 
dinous fibres,  thrown  from  the  border  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  the 
border  of  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  to  the  side  of  the  vastus 
intemus. 

The  immediate  relations  of  the  artery  are  the  femoral  vein,  and 
two  saphenous  nerves.  The  vein  at  Poupart^s  ligament  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery ;  but  lower  down  gets  altogether  behind  it.  The  short 
saphenous  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side,  and  somewhat  upon  the  sheath 
for  the  lower  two  thirds  of  its  extent ;  and  the  long  saphenous  is 
situated  within  the  sheath  for  the  same  extent. 


Inner  Side, 

Superiorly, 

the 
femoral  vein. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Front. 

Fascia  lata. 

Saphenous  nerves, 

Sartorius, 

Arch  of  the  tendinous  canaL       Outer  Side. 


Femoral  artery. 


Psoas, 

^Rectus, 
Vastus  intemus. 


Behind. 

Psoas  muscle. 
Femoral  vein. 
Adductor  longus. 


sartorius  muscle  ;  its  middle  portion  has  been  removed.  4.  The  rectus. 
5.  The  vastus  intemus.  6.  The  patella.  7.  The  iliacus  and  psoas  ; 
the  latter  being  nearest  the  artery.  8.  The  pectineus.  9.  The  ad- 
ductor longus.  10.  The  tendinous  canal  for  the  femoral  artery  formed 
by  the  adductor  magnus,  and  vastus  intemus  muscles.  11.  The  ad- 
ductor magnus.  12.  The  gracilis.  13.  The  tendon  of  the  semi-ten- 
dinosus.  14.  The  femoral  artery.  15.  The  superficial  circumflexa  ilii 
taking  its  course  along  the  line  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  2.  The  superficial  epigastric  artery.  16.  The  two  external 
pudic  arteries,  superficial  and  deep.  17.  The  profrmda  artery  giving 
off  18.  its  extemal  circumflex  branch ;  and  lower  down  the  three  per- 
forantes.  A  small  bend  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery  (8)  is  seen 
behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  femoral,  just  below  the  deep  extemal 
pudic  artery.  19.  The  anastomotica  magna,  descending  to  the  knee, 
upon  which  it  ramifies. 
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Branches.  —  The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  are  the — 

Superficial  circmnflexa  ilii, 
Superficial  epigastric. 
Superficial  external  pudic, 
Deep  external  pudic, 

C  External  circumflex, 
Profunda  <  Internal  circumflex, 

(_  Three  perforating. 
Muscular, 
Anastomotica  magna. 

The  superficial  circumflexa  ilii  artery  arises  from  the  femoral^  im- 
mediately below  Poupart^B  ligament,  pierces  the  fiascia  lata,  and  passes 
obliquely  outwards  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  suppUes  the  in- 
tegument of  the  groin,  the  superficial  fiEiscia,  and  inguinal  glands. 

The  twperficial  epigastric  arises  from  the  femoral,  immediately 
below  Poupart^s  ligament,  pierces  the  &scia  lata,  and  ascends  obliquely 
towards  the  umbilicus  between  the  two  layers  of  superficial  fitsda.  It 
inosculates  with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  and  of  the  internal 
mammary  artery. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  arises  near  to  the  superficial  epigastric 
artery,  pierces  the  fascia  latie^  near  the  saphenous  opening,  and  passes 
transversely  inwards  crossing  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  integument  of  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  to  the  labia 
in  the  female. 

The  deep  external  pudic  arises  firom  the  femoral,  a  little  lower  down 
than  the  preceding :  it  passes  inwards  through  the  saphenous  opening; 
and,  piercing  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  passes  beneath  that 
fascia  to  the  inner  border  of  the  thigh,  where  it  again  pierces  the 
fascia;  and  becoming  superficial,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
scrotum  and  perineum. 

The  PROFUNDA  FEMORis  arises  from  the  femoral  artery  at  two 
inches  below  Poupart^s  ligament :  it  passes  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  a  little  outwards,  behind  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  pierces  the 
adductor  magnus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Relations. — In  its  course  downwards  it  rests  successiyely  upon  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  the  pectineus,  adductor 
brevis,  and  adductor  magnus  muscles.  To  its  outei'  side,  the  tendinous 
insertion  of  the  vastus  intemus  muscle  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
femur,  and  in  front  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  above  by 
the  profunda  vein  and  femoral  vein;  and  below,  by  the  adductor 
longus  muscle. 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  profunda  artery. 

In  Front, 

Profunda  vein. 
Adductor  longUB. 


Profunda  Artery. 


Outer  Side* 

Vastus  intemuB, 
Femur. 


Behind, 

Tendon  of  psoas  and  iliacus, 
Pectinens, 
Adductor  brevis, 
Adductor  magnus. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  profunda  artery  are  the  ezternf^l 
circumflex,  internal  circumflex,  and  three  perforating  arteries. 

The  external  ctrcumjiex  artery  passes  outwards  between  the  divi- 
sions of  the  crural  nerve,  then  between  the  rectus  and  crureus  muscles, 
and  divides  into  three  branches ;  ascending^  which  inosculates  with 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  gluteal  artery ;  descending,  which  inos- 
culates with  the  superior  external  articular  artery ;  and  middle,  which 
continues  the  original  course  of  the  artery  around  the  thigh,  and 
anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  ischiatic,  internal  circumflex,  and 
superior  perforating  arteries.  It  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  anterior 
and  outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  internal  circumjiex  artery  winds  around  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  passing  between  the  pectineus  and  psoas,  and  along 
the  border  of  the  external  obturator  muscle,  to  the  space  between  the 
quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border  of  the  adductor  magnus,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  ischiatic,  external  circumflex,  and  superior  per- 
forating arteries.  It  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  upper  and  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  with  the  obturator  artery,  and  sends  a  small 
branch  through  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum  into  the  hip-joint. 

The  superior  perforating  artery  passes  backwards  between  the  pec- 
tineus and  adductor  brevis,  pierces  the  adductor  magnus,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  inosculating  freely  with 
the  circumflex  and  ischiatic  arteries,  and  with  the  branches  of  the 
middle  perforating  artery. 

The  middle  perforating  artery  pierces  the  adductor  brevis  and 
magnus,  and  is  distributed  like  the  superior ;  inosculating  with  the 
superior  and  inferior  perforantes.  This  branch  frequently  gives  off  the 
nutritious  artery  of  the  femur. 

The  inferior  perforating  artery  is  given  off  below  the  adductor 
brevis,  and  pierces  the  adductor  magnus,  supplying  it  and  the  flexor 
muscles,  and  inosculating  with  the  middle  perforating  artery  above. 
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and  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  below.  It  is  through  the 
medium  of  these  branches  that  the  collateral  circulation  is  maintained 
in  the  limb  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery. 

The  muscular  branches  are  given  off  by  the  femoral  artery  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  course.  They  supply  the  muscles  in  immediate 
proximity  with  the  artery. 

The  anastomotica  magna  arises  from  the  femoral,  while  in  the  ten- 
dinous canal  formed  by  the  adductors  and  vastus  intemus.  It  runs 
along  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  inner  condyle,  and 
inosculates  with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery :  some  of  its 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  vastus  intemus  muscle  and  the  cmreus, 
and  terminate  by  anastomosing  with  the  descending  branches  of  the 
external  circumflex  and  superior  external  articular  artery. 

POPLITEAL   ARTERY. 

The  popliteal  artery  commences  from  the  termination  of  the  femoral 
at  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  passes  obliquely 
outwards  through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  ^e  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries. 

Retations, — In  its  course  downwards  it  rests  first  on  the  femur, 
then  on  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  then  on  the  fiiscia 
covering  the  popliteus  muscle :  superficial  and  external  to  it  is  the 
popliteid  vein,  and  still  more  sup^cial  and  external,  the  popliteal 
nerve. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

Front,* 

Popliteal  nerve. 
Popliteal  vein. 


Popliteal  Artery. 


Behind,. 

Femur, 

Ligamentum  posticum  Winslowii, 

Popliteal  &scia. 


*  This  expression,  as  in  all  cases  of  dissection  of  the  posterior  aspect 
of  a  limb,  has  relation  to  the  dissector,  and  not  to  the  limb  itselE 
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Branches, — The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  the, 

Superior  external  articular, 
Superior  internal  articular, 
AzygoB  articular, 
Inferior  external  articular. 
Inferior  internal  articular. 
Sural. 

The  superior  articular  arteries,  external  and  intemalj  wind  around 
the  femur  immediately  above  the  condyles,  to  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  with  the  external  circumflex,  the 
anastomotica  magna,  the  inferior  articular,  and  the  recurrent  of  the 
anterior  tibial.  The  external  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
and  the  internal  through  an  arched  opening  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus. 

The  azygos  articular  artery  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint,  the  ligamentum  posticum  Winslowii,  and  supplies  the  synovial 
membruie,  in  its  interior. 

The  inferior  articular  arteries  wind  around  the  head  of  the  tibia 
immediately  below  the  joint,  and  anastomose  with  each  other,  the 
superior  articular  arteries,  and  the  recurrent  of  the  anterior  tibial. 
The  external  passes  beneath  the  two  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
joint,  and  the  internal  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  sural  arteries  (sura,  the  calf)  are  muscular  branches  of  lai^e 
size  and  variable  number,  distributed  to  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus 
muscles. 
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Th^  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forwards  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  and  through  the  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  t^  the  anterior  tibial  region.  It 
th«i  runs  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  to  the  ankle-joint,  where 
it  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Relations. — In  its  course  downwards  it  rests  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
joint.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  is  situated  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum,  lower  down  between 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  proprius  poUicis ;  and  just  before  it 
reaches  the  ankle,  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  qf  the  extensor  proprius 
pollids,  and  becomes  placed  between  that  tendon  and  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Its  immediate  relations  are  the  venae 
comites  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  which  lies  at  first  to  its  outer 
side,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  becomes  placed  superficially  to 
the  artery. 


ANTERIOR    TIBIAL 

Fig.  U2.* 


■  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  and  foot,  ahowisg  the  anterior 
tibial  and  dorsalia  pedis  arterieB.  with  their  hrancheg.  1,  The  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  quadricepa  extensor  muscle.  2.  The  patella.  3. 
The  tiMa.  i.  The  eitensor  proprina  polljcia  muscle.  5.  The  extensor 
longuB  digitonun.      6.  Ths  peronei  miucles.      7.  The  inner  bellif 
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Plan  of  the  relationt  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 


Inner  Side, 

Tibialis  anticus. 

Tendon  of  the 

extensor  pro- 

prius  pollidB. 


Front, 


Anterior  Tibial 
Artery. 


Outer  Side. 

Extensor  longus  digitorom, 
Extensor  proprins  pollicis. 
Tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum. 


Behind, 

Interosseous  membrane. 

Tibia, 

Ankle-joint. 

6rafic/ie<.— -The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are  the — 

Recurrent, 
Muscular, 
External  malleolar, 
Internal  malleolar. 

The  recurrent  branch  passes  upwards  to  the  front  of  the  knee-joint 
upon  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  articular  arteries. 
It  pierces  the  origin  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  tibial 
r^on. 

The  malleolar  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  ankle-joint ;  the  ex- 
ternal passing  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
and  peroneus  tertius,  and  inosculating  with  the  anterior  peroneal 
artery ;  the  internal  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis  and  tibialis  anticus,  inosculates  with  branches  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery. 

The  DOR8ALI8  PEDIS  ARTERY  is  continued  forwards  along  the  tibial 
side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  the  ankle  to  the  base  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
dorsalis  hallucis  and  communicating. 


of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus.  8.  The  annular  ligament  beneath 
which  the  tendons  and  anterior  tibial  artery  pass  into  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  9.  The  anterior  tibial  artery.  10.  Its  recurrent  branch 
inosculating  with  (2^  the  inferior  articdar  and  (1)  the  superior  arti- 
cular arteries,  brancnes  of  the  popliteal.  11.  The  internal  malleolar 
artery.  17.  The  external  malleolar  inoscuhiting  with  the  anterior 
peroneal  artery  12.  13.  The  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  14.  The  tarsea 
and  metatarsea  arteries ;  the  tarsea  is  nearest  the  ankle,  the  metatarsea 
is  seen  giving  off  interossese.  15.  The  dorsalis  hallucis  artery.  16. 
The  communicating  branch. 
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Relations, — The  dorsalis  pedis  is  situated  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  on  its  fibular  side  is  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  near  to  its 
termination  it  is  crossed  by  tl^e  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  di- 
gitorum.  It  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites,  and  has  the  continuation 
of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 


Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

In  Front, 

Deep  &scia. 

Inner  tendon  of  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum. 


Inner  Side, 
Tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor proprius 
pollicis. 


Dorsalis  pedis 
artery. 


Outer  Side, 
Tendon  of  the  extensor 

longus  digitorum. 
Border  of  the  extensor 

brevis  digitorum  muscle. 


Behind, 


Bones  of  the  tarsus,  with 
their  ligaments. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  this  artery  are  the — 

Tarsea, 

Metatarsea, — ^interossese, 

Dorsalis  hallucis, — collateral  digital, 

Communicating. 

The  tarsea  arches  transversely  across  the  tarsus,  supplying  the  arti- 
culations of  the  tarsal  bones  and  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  external  malleolar  and  peroneal  arteries. 

The  metatarsea  forms  an  arch  across  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bones,  and  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  it  sends  branches 
(interosseae)  to  the  dorsal  interossei  muscles,  and  receives  communi- 
cating blanches  (perforantes)  fi:x)m  the  plantar  arch. 

The  dorsalis  hallucis  runs  forwards  upon  the  first  dorsal  interosse- 
ous muscle,  and  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  passes  inwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollicis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
great  toe,  while  the  other  bifurcates  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  communicating  artery  passes  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  inosculates 
with  the  termination  of  the  external  plantar  artery. 
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POSTERIOR  TIBIAL   ARTERY. 


The  posterior  tibial  artery  passes  obliquely  downwards  along  the 
tibial  side  of  the  leg,  from  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle  to 
the  inner  ankle,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar 
arteries. 

Relations,  —  In  its  course  downwards  it  lies  first  upon  the  tibi^s 
posticus,  next  upon  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  then  upon  the 
tibia,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  intermuscular  fiiscia.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  its  venae  comites,  and  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  which 
lies  at  first  to  its  outer  side,  then  superficially  to  it,  and  again  to  its 
outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 


In  Front.* 
The  intermuscular  fascia. 


Inner  Side. 
Vein. 


Posterior  tibial 
artery. 


Outer  Side. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. 
Vein. 


Behind.  * 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum, 
Tibia. 

JBranc^.^The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are  the — 

Peroneal, 
Muscular, 
Internal  plantar. 
External  plantar. 

The  peroneal  artery  is  given  off  firom  the  posterior  tibial  at  about 
two  inches  below  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  passes 
obliquely  outwards  to  the  fibula.  It  then  runs  downwards  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  fibtda  to  its  lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  peroneal  artery. 

Relations. — The  peroneal  artery  rests  upon  the  tibialis  posticus 
muscle,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  having  the 
fibula  to  its  outer  side. 


See  note  in  p.  296. 


*  A  pOBterioi  view  d(  the  leg,  showing  the  popliteal  and  poBterior 
tibial  utenes.  1.  The  tendons  forming  the  inner  htunitring.  2. 
The  tendon  of  the  biceps  forming  the  outer  hamstring.  3.  The  pop- 
liteiu  mnacle.  4.  The  flexor  kngna  digitorum.  5.  The  tibiaJii  po»- 
ticui.  fl.  The  fibula;  immediBlel;  below  the  figure  is  the  origin  of 
the  flexor  longuB  pollicis ;  the  miucle  haa  been  remoTed  in  order  to  ex- 
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Plan  of  the  relations  of  the  peronea  artery. 

In  Front, 
Intermuscular  fiuwia. 


Flexor  longuB  pollicis. 


Peroneal  artery. 


Outer  Side, 
Fibula. 


Behind, 
Tibialis  posticus. 

Branches, — ^The  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery  are  muscular  to  the 
neighbouring  muscles,  and  the  two  terminal  branches  anterior  and  pos- 
terior peroneal. 

The  anterior  peroneal  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg,  and  is  distributed  on  the  front  of  the  outer  malleolus, 
anastomosing  with  the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries. 

The  posterior  peroneal  continues  onwards  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  outer  malleolus,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  peroneal,  tarsal, 
external  plantar,  and  posterior  tibial  arteries. 

The  inuscular  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg. 

PLANTAR  ARTERIES. 

The  internal  plantar  artery  proceeds  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
posterior  tibial  at  the  inner  malleolus  and  passes  along  the  inner 


pose  the  peroneal  artery.  7.  The  peronei  muscles.  8.  The  lower  part 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  m^iscle  with  its  tendon.  9.  The  popliteal 
artery  giving  off  its  articular  and  muscular  branches  ;  the  two  superior 
articular  are  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space  passing 
above  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which  are  cut 
through  near  to  their  origin.  The  two  inferior  are  in  relation  with 
the  popliteus  muscle.  10.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  passing  through 
the  angular  interspace  between  the  two  heads  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
muscle.  11.  The  posterior  tibial  artery.  12.  The  relative  position 
of  the  tendons  and  artery  at  the  inner  ankle  from  within  outwards, 
previously  to  their  passing  beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament. 
13.  The  peroneal  artery,  dividing  into  two  branches;  the  anterior 
peroneal  is  seen  piercing  the  interosseous  membrane.  14.  The  poste- 
rior peroneal. 


*  Tbe  anerieg  of  the  sale  of  the  fbot ;  the  lint  and  a  port  of  the 
tecond  layer  of  muacles  Lu  been  lemoTed.  1.  The  under  and  poste- 
rior put  of  the  OB  calcia ;  to  which  the  ongius  of  the  fint  layer  of 
miucUH  remaiii  attached.  2.  The  miuculuB  aneasociaa.  3.  The  long 
fieior  teDdona.  4.  The  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longna.  S.  The  tor- 
tnination  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  6.  The  intenial  plantar.  7. 
The  external  plaiitai  artery.  8.  The  plantar  anh  E^Ting  off  four  d^- 
tal  branches,  which  pau  forwards  on  the  interossei  muscles  to  divide 
into  calkteral  bnuichea. 
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The  external  plantar  artery,  much  laiiger  than  the  internal,  passes 
obliquely  outwards  between  the  first  and  second  layers  of  the  plantar 
muscles,  to  the  fifth  metatarsal  space.  It  then  turns  horizontally  in- 
wards between  the  second  and  third  layers,  to  the  first  metatarsal 
space,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  communicating  branch  firom  the 
dorsalis  pedis.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  artery  describes  a  slight 
curve,  having  the  convexity  forwards ;  this  is  the  plantar  arch. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  external  plantar  artery  are  the— 

Muscular, 

Digital, 

Posterior  perforating. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

The  digital  branches  are  four  in  number : — the  first  is  distributed  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe;  the  three  others  pass  forwards  to  the 
cleft  between  the  toes,  and  divide  into  collateral  branches,  which  sup- 
ply the  adjacent  sides  of  the  three  external  toes  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  second.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  toes,  a  small  branch  is  sent 
upwards  from  each  digital  artery,  to  inosculate  with  the  interosse- 
ous branches  of  the  metata]:sea ;  these  are  the  anterior  perforating 
arteries. 

The  posterior  perforating  are  three  small  branches  which  pass 
upwards  between  the  heads  of  the  three  external  dorsal  interossei 
muscles,'  to  inosculate  with  the  arch  formed  by  the  metatarsea 
artery. 

Varieties  in  the  Arteries  of  the  lower  Extremity, — The  femoral 
artery  occasionally  divides  at  Poupart^s  ligament  into  two  branches, 
and  sometimes  into  three;  the  former  is  an  instance  of  the  high 
division  of  the  profunda  artery ;  and  in  a  case  of  the  latter  kind  which 
occurred  during  my  dissections,  the  branches  were  the  profunda,  the 
superficial  femoral,  and  internal  circumflex  artery.  Dr.  Quain  in  his 
**  Elements  of  Anatomy,"  records  an  instance  of  a  high  division  of  the 
femoral  artery,  in  which  the  two  vessels  became  again  united  in  the 
popliteal  region.  The  point  of  origin  of  the  profunda  artery  varies 
considerably  in  different  subjects,  being  sometimes  nearer  and  some- 
times further  firom  Poupart^s  ligament,  but  more  ^lequently  the  former. 
The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  very  li^Jble  to  variety  in  size ; 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  compensating  principle,  so  constant  in  the 
vascular  system,  is  strikingly  manifested.  When  the  anterior  tibial  is 
of  small  size,  the  peroneal  is  large ;  and,  in  place  of  dividing  into  two 
terminal  branches  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  descends  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  emerges  upon  the  front  of  the 
ankle,  to  supply  the  dorsum  of  the  foot :  or  the  posterior  tibial  and 
plantar  arteries  are  large ;  and  the  external  plantar  is  continued  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  to  be  distri- 
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buted  to  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  foot.  Sometimes  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  is  small  and  thread-like;  and  the  peroneal,  after  descending 
to  the  ankle,  curves  inwards  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  divides 
into  the  two  plantar  arteries.  If  the  posterior  tibial  be  sufficiently 
large  to  reach  the  ankle,  it  inosculates  with  the  peroneal  previously  to 
its  division.  The  internal  plantar  artery  sometimes  takes  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  external  plsmtar,  which  is  short  and  diminutive,  and 
the  latter  not  unfrequently  replaces  a  deficient  dorsalis  pedis. 

The  varieties  of  arteries  are  interesting  in  the  practical  application 
of  a  knowledge  of  their  principal  forms  to  surgical  operations;  in  their 
transcendentad  anatomy,  as  illustrating  the  normal  distribution  in 
animals  ;  or  in  many  cases,  as  diverticula  permitted  by  Nature,  to 
teach  her  observers  two  important  principles  :—^rst,  in  respect  to 
herself,  that,  however,  in  her  means  she  may  indulge  in  change,  the 
end  is  never  overlooked,  and  a  limb  is  as  surely  supplied  by  a  leash  of 
arteries,  various  in  their  course,  as  by  those  which  we  are  pleased  to 
consider  normal  in  distribution  ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  us ;  that 
we  should  ever  be  keenly  alive  to  what  is  passing  beneath  our  observa- 
tion, and  ever  ready  in  the  most  serious  operation  to  deviate  from  our 
course  and  avoid,  or  give  eyes  to  our  knife,  that  it  may  see  the  con- 
cealed dangers  which  it  is  our  pride  to  be  able  to  contend  with  and 
vanquish. 

PULMONARY  ARTERY. 

The  pulmonary  artery  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  obliquely 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  divides  into  the 
right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries.  In  its  course  upwards  and  back- 
wards it  inclines  to  the  left  side,  crossing  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta,  and  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arch  by  a  ligament- 
ous cord,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Relations.  —  It  is  enclosed  for  one  half  of  its  extent  by  the  peri- 
cardium, and  receives  the  attachment  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardium by  its  upper  portion.  Behind  it  rests  against  the  ascending 
aorta  ;  on  either  side  is  the  appendix  of  the  corresponding  auricle  and 
a  coronary  artery;  and  above,  the  cardiac  ganglion  and  the  remains  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  right  pulmonary  artery  passes  beneath  the  arch  and  behind  the 
ascending  aorta,  and  in  the  root  of  the  lungs  divides  into  three 
branches  for  the  three  lobes. 

The  left  pulmonary  artery,  rather  larger  than  the  right,  passes  in 
front  of  the  descending  aorta,  to  the  root  of  the  left  lung  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  These  arteries  divide  and  subdivide  in  the  structure  of 
the  lungs,  and  terminate  in  capillary  vessels  which  form  a  network 
around  the  bronchial  cells,  and  terminate  in  the  radicles  of  the  pul- 
monary veins. 
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Relations.  —  In  the  root  of  the  right  lung  examined  from  above 
downwards,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  between  the  bronchus,  and 
pulmonary  veins  ;  the  former  being  above,  the  latter  below  ;  while  in  ^ 

the  left  lung  the  artery  is  the  highest,  next  the  bronchus,  and  then  \ 

the  veins.     On  both  sides,  from  before  backwards;  the  artery  is  I 

situated  between  the  veins  and  bronchus,  the  former  being  in  front,  j 

and  the  latter  behind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    VEINS. 

Thb  veins  are  the  vessels  which  return  the  blood  to  the  auricles  of 
the  heart,  after  it  has  been  circulated  by  the  arteries  through  the  vsr 
rious  tissues  of  the  body.  They  are  much  thinner  in  structure  than 
the  arteries,  so  that  when  emptied  of  their  blood  they  become  flat- 
tened and  collapsed.  The  veins  of  the  systemic  circulation  convey  the 
dark-coloured  and  impure  or  venous  blood,  from  the  capillary  system 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  they  are  found  after  death  to  be 
more  or  less  distended  with  that  fluid.  The  veins  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  resemble  the  arteries  in  containing  during  life  the  pure  or 
arterial  blood,  which  they  transmit  from  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  to 
the  left  auricle. 

The  veins  commence  by  minute  radicles  in  the  capillaries  which  are 
everywhere  distributed  through  the  textures  of  the  body,  and  converge 
to  constitute  larger  and  larger  branches,  till  they  terminate  in  the 
large  trunks  which  convey  the  venous  blood  directly  to  the  heart.  In 
diameter  they  are  much  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  like  those  vessels 
their  combined  areae  would  constitute  a  cone,  whereof  the  apex  would 
be  placed  at  the  heart,  and  the  base  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  body.  It 
follows  from  this  arrangement,  that  the  blood  in  returning  to  the  heart 
is  passing  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  channel,  and  therefore  increases 
in  rapidity  during  its  course. 

Veins  admit  of  a  threefold  division,  into  superficial,  deep,  and 
sinuses. 

The  superficial  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  integument  and  su- 
perficial structures,  and  take  their  course  between  the  layers  of  the 
superficial  fascia ;  they  then  pierce  the  deep  fascia  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  protected  situation,  and  terminate  in  the  deep  veins. 
They  are  unaccompanied  by  arteries,  and  are  the  vessels  usually  se- 
lected for  venesection. 

The  deep  veins  are  situated  among  the  deeper  structures  of  the  body 
and  generally  in  relation  with  the  arteries  ;  in  the  limbs  they  are  en- 
closed in  the  same  sheath  with  those  vessels,  and  they  return  the 
venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  deep  tissues.  In  company 
with  all  the  smaller,  and  also  with  the  secondary  arteries,  as  the 
brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar  in  the  upper,  and  tibi^d  and  peroneal  in 
the  lower  extremity,  there  are  two  veins,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
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the  artery,  and  named  vena  comites.  The  laiger  arteries,  as  the 
axillary,  subclavian,  carotid,  popliteal,  femoral,  &c.,  are  accompanied 
by  a  single  venous  trunk.  Sinuses  differ  from  veins  in  their  structure, 
and  also  in  their  mode  of  distribution,  being  confined  to  especial 
organs,  and  situated  within  their  substance.  The  principal  venous 
sinuses  are  those  of  the  dura  mater,  of  the  diploe,  of  the  cancellous 
structure  of  bones,  and  of  the  uterus. 

The  communications  between  veins  are  even  more  finequent  than 
those  of  arteries,  and  they  take  place  between  the  larger,  as  weU  as 
among  the  smaller  vessels  ;  the  venae  comites  communicate  with  each 
other  very  frequently  in  their  course,  by  means  of  short  transverse 
branches  which  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  These  communications 
are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  frequent  inosculations  of  the  spinal 
veins,  and  in  the  various  venous  plexuses,  as  the  spermatic  plexus, 
vesical  plexus,  &c.  The  office  of  these  inosculations  is  very  apparent, 
as  tending  to  obviate  the  obstructions  to  i^hich  the  veins  are  particu- 
larly liable  from  the  thinness  of  their  coats,  and  from  their  inability  to 
overcome  much  impediment  by  the  force  of  their  current. 

Veins  are  composed  of  three  tunics,  an  Qxtemal,  middle,  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  externMl^oT  cellular  coat  is  dense  and  resisting,  and  resembles 
the  cellular  tunic  of  arteries.  The  middle  coat  is  fibrous  like  that  of 
arteries,  but  extremely  thin ;  so  that  its  existence  is  questioned  by 
some  anatomists.  The  internal  coat  is  serous^  and  also  similar 
to  that  of  arteries ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart  at  one  extremity,  and  with  the  lining  of  the  capillaries 
at  the  other.  At  certain  intervals  the  internal  coat  forms  folds 
or  duplicatures,  which  constitute  valves.  The  valves  of  veins  are 
generally  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cyhnder  of  the  vessel,  occasionally  of  a  single  duplicature 
having  a  spiral  direction,  and  in  rare  instances  of  three.  The 
free  extremity*  of  the  valvular  folds  is  concave,  and  directed  for- 
wards, so  that  while  the  current  of  blood  would  be  permitted 
to  flow  freely  towards  the  heart,  the  valves  would  become  distended 
and  the  current  intercepted  if  the  stream  became  retrograde  in  its 
course.  Upon  the  cardiac  side  of  each  valve  the  vein  is  expanded  into 
two  pouches  (sinuses),  corresponding  with  the  segments  of  the  valves, 
which  give  to  the  distended  or  injected  vein  a  knotted  appearance. 
The  valves  are  most  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  particu- 
larly in  the  deeper  veins,  and  they  are  generally  absent  in  the  smaller 
veins,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  viscera,  as  in  the  portal  and  cerebral 
veins  ;  they  are  also  absent  in  the  laige  trunks,  as  in  the  venae  cavae, 
venae  azygos,  innominatae  and  iliac  veins. 

Sinuses  are  venous  channels,  excavated  in  the  structure  of  an  organ, 
and  lined  by  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins  ;  of  this  structure  are  the 
«inuses  of  the  dura  mater,  whose  external  covering  is  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane, and  the  internal,  the  serous  layer  of  the  veins.    The  external 
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investment  of  the  Binases  of  the  uterus  is  the  tissue  of  that  oigan;  and 
that  of  the  bones,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells  and  canals. 

Veins,  like  arteries,  are  supplied  with  nutritious  vessels,  the  vasa 
vasorum  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  nervous  filaments  are  distri- 
buted to  their  coats. 

I  shall  describe  the  veins  according  to  the  primary  division  of  the 
body  ;  taking  first,  those  of  the  head  and  neck;  next  those  of  the  upper 
extremity;  then  those  of  the  lower  extremity;  and  lastly,  the  veins  of 
the  trunk. 

VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups, 
viz.  1.  Veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head.  2.  Veins  of  the  diploe 
and  interior  of  the  cranium.     3.  Veins  of  the  neck. 

The  veins  of  the  exteriof  of  the  head  are  the— 

Facial, 

Internal  maxillary. 

Temporal, 

Temporo-maxillary, 

Posterior  auricular,  » 

Occipital 

The  facial  vein  commences  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  in  a 
venous  plexus,  formed  by  the  communications  of  the  branches  of  the 
temporal,  and  descends  along  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead,  under 
the  name  oi frontal  vein^  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  where  it  is  connected 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  communicating  trunk  which 
constitutes  the  nasal  arch.  There  are  usually  two  frontal  veins 
which  communicate  by  a  transverse  inosculation  ;  but  sometimes  the 
vein  is  single  and  bifurcates  at  the  root  of  the  nose  into  the  two 
angular  veins.  From  the  nasal  arch,  the  frontal  is  continued  down- 
wards by  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  under  the  name  of  the 
angular  vein ;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  zygomatic  muscles  and  be- 
comes the  facial  vein,  and  descends  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
masseter  muscle,  crossing  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  the  side  of 
the  &cial  artery,  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  from  thence  to  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  in  which  it  terminates. 

The  branches  whicK  the  facial  vein  receives  in  its  course  are,  the 
supra-orbital^  which  joins  the  frontal  vein;  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  nose, 
which  terminate  in  the  nasal  arch;  the  ophthalmic^  which,  communicates 
with  the  angular  vein  ;  the  palpebral  and  nasal,  which  ialso  open  into 
the  angular  vein,  a  considerable  trunk;  the  alveolar,  which  returns  the 
blood  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  from  the  infin-orbital,  palatine, 
vidian,  and  spheno-palatine,  and  joins  the  &cial  beneath  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  veins  correspond- 
ing with  the  branches  of  the  &cial  artery. 
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The  internal  maxillary  vein  receives  the  branches  firom  the  zygo- 
matic and  pterygoid  fossae,  these  are  so  numerous  and  communicate  so 
freely  as  to  constitute  a  pteiygoid  plexus.  Passing  backwards  behind 
the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  internal  maxillary  joins  with  the 
temporal  vein,  and  the  common  trunk  resulting  from  this  union  consti- 
tutes the  temporo-maxillary  vein. 

The  temporal  vein  commences  on  the  vertex  of  the  head  by  a  plexi- 
form  network  which  is  continuous  with  the  frontal,  the  temporal, 
auricular,  and  occipital  veins.  The  ramifications  of  this  plexus  form 
911  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch  which  unite  immediately  above  the 
zygoma,  the  trunk  is  here  joined  by  another  large  vein,  the  middle 
temporal^  which  collects  the  blood  from  the  temporal  muscle,  and  around 
the  outer  segment  of  the  orbit,  and  pierces  the  temporal  fiuscia  near  the 
root  of  the  zygoma.  The  temporal  vein  then  descends  between  the 
meatus  auditorius  extemus  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
unites  with  the  internal  maxillary  vein,  to^orm  the  temporo-maxillary. 

The  temporo-maxillary  vein  formed  by  the  union  ofthe  temporal 
and  internal  maxillary,  passes  downwards  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland  to  its  lower  border,  where  it  becomes  the  external 
jugular  vein.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  anterier  auricular,  masee- 
teric,  transverse  facial,  and  parotid  veins,  and  near  its  termination  is 
joined  by  the  posterior  auricular  vein. 

The  posterior  auricular  vein  communicates  with  the  plexus  upon 
the  vertex  of  the  head,  and  descends  behind  the  ear  to  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  immediately  before  that  vessel  meiges  in  the  external 
jugular.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  veins  from  the  external  ear  and 
the  stylo-mastoid  vein. 

The  occipital  vein  commencing  posteriorly  in  the  plexus  of  the  vertex 
of  the  head,  follows  the  direction  of  the  occipital  apteij,  and  passing 
deeply  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  terminates  in 
the  external  jugular  vein.  This  vein  communicates  with  the  lateral 
sinus  by  means  of  a  large  branch  which  passes  through  the  mastoid 
foramen,  the  mastoid  vein. 


VEINS  OF   THE  DIPLOB. 

The  diploe  of  the  bones  of  the  head  is  furnished  in  the  adult  with 
irregular  sinuses,  which  are  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  veins  into  the  osseous  canals  in  which  they  are 
lodged.  At  the  middle  period  of  life  these  sinuses  are  confined  to  the 
particular  bones  ;  but  in  old  age,  after  the  ossification  of  the  sutures, 
they  may  be  traced  from  one  bone  to  the  next.  They  receive  their 
blood  from  the  capillaries  supplying  the  cellular  structure  of  the  diploe, 
and  terminate  externally  in  the  veins  of  the  pericranium,  and  internally 
in  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  These  veins  are  separated 
from  the  bony  walls  of  the  canals  by  a  thin  layer  of  marrow. 
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CBRBBRAL   AND  CEREBELLAR   VEINS. 

The  cerebral  yeins  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  valves,  and  for 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  coats.  They  may  be  divided  into  the 
superficial,  and  deep  or  ventricular  veins. 

The  superficial  cerebral  veins  are  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  lying  in  the  grooves  formed  by  the  convexities  of  the 
convolutions.  They  are  named  from  the  position  which  they  may 
chance  to  occupy  upon  the  surface  of  this  organ,  either  superior  or  in- 
ferior, internal  or  external,  anterior  or  posterior. 

The  superior  cerebral  veins,  seven  or  eight  in  number  on  each  side, 
pass  obliquely  forwards,  and  terminate  in  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  stream  of  blood 
in  the  sinus. 

The  d^ep  or  ventricular  veins  commence  within  the  lateral  ventricles 
by  two  vessds,  the  vena  corporis  striati  and  the  veins  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  which  unite  to  form  the  two  venae  Galeni. 

The  vena  Galeni  pass  backwards  in  the  structure  of  the  velum  in- 
terpositum;  and  escaping  through  the  fissure  of  Bichat,  terminate  in 
the. straight  sinus. 

The  cerebellar  veins  are  disposed,  like  those  of  the  cerebrum,  on  the 
surface  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  ;  they  are  situated  some  upon  the 
superior,  and  some  upon  the  inferior  surface,  while  others  occupy  the 
borders  of  the  organ.  They  terminate  in  the  lateral  and  petrosal 
sinuses. 

SINUSES  OF  THE   DURA  MATER. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  irregular  channels,  formed  by  the 
splitting  of  the  layers  of  that  membrane,  and  Uned  upon  their  inner 
surfiEice  by  a  continuation  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  veins.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups :  —  1.  Those  situated  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  skulL  2.  The  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  skuU.  The 
former  are,  the 

Superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
Inferior  longitudinal  sinus, 
Straight  sinus. 
Occipital  sinuses, 
Lateral  sinuses. 

The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  situated  in  the  attached  margin 
of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  extends  along  the  middle  line  of  the  arch  of  the 
skull,  from  the  foramen  caecum  in  the  frontal,  to  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  occipital  bone,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  lateral  sinuses.  It  • 
is  triangular  in  form,  is  small  in  front,  and  increases  gradually  in  size 
as  it  passes  backwards  ;  it  receives  the  superior  cerebral  veins  which 


open  into  it  obliquely,  numerous  small  veins  irom  the  diploe,  and  nur 
the  pOBteiioi  extiemit;  of  the  eagillaJ  suture  the  parietal  vHnt,  from 
the  pericranium  and  scalp.  Eiamined  upon  its  interior,  it  presenta 
nomerous  tnuiHrerae  iibrouB  bands,  the  chords  Williaii,  vfaich  aro 
Btretcled  acioM  its  inferior  angle;  and  some  small  white  granular 
masses,  the  glandulse  Pacchioni ;  the  oblique  apeningi  of  the  cerebral 
veins,  with  their  valve-like  ma^n,  are  also  seen  upon  the  vails  of  the 

The  termination  of  the  anperior  longitudinal  siniiB  ui  the  two  lateral 
ajnuseefonng  a  considerable  dilatation,  into  which  the  stmght  sinus 
opens  from  the  front,  and  the  occipital  sinuses  from  below.  This  dila- 
tation is  named  the  ivrcutar  Hernphiti,'  ani  is  the  point  of  comnioniia- 
tion  of  UI  Binnsea — ihe  superior  longitudinal,  two  lateral,  two  occipital, 
and  the  straight. 

Fig.  115+. 


*  Torcular  (a  press),  from  a  suppoution  entertained  by  the  older 
anatomists  that  the  columns  of  blood,  coming  in  different  directions, 
coiupressed  each  other  at  this  point. 

+  The  Binnses  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skulL  1.  The 
superior  longitudinal  Binas.  2,  2.  The  cerebral  veins  opening  into  the 
siDDB.  3.  The  bti  cerebri,  i.  The  inferior  longitudinal  sinuB.  5. 
The  straight  or  ^urth  dnuB.    6.  The  veue  Oaleni.    7.  The  torcular 
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The  inferior  lon-gitudinal  sinus  is  situated  in  the  free  margin  of  the 
fiilx  cerebri ;  it  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  extends  from  near  the 
crista  galli  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  tentorium,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  straight  sinus.    It  receives  in  its  course  several  veins  from  the 

fjEllx. 

The  straight  or  fourth  sijitis  is  the  sinus  of  the  tentorium  ;  it  is 
situated  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  falx  with  the  tentorium  ;  is 
prismoid  in  form,  and  extends  across  the  tentorium,  from  the  termination 
of  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  to  the  torcular  Herophili.  It  receives 
the  venae  Galeni,  the  cerebral  veins  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes,  and  the  superior  cerebellar  veins. 

The  occipital  sinuses  are  two  canals  of  small  size,  situated  in  the 
attached  border  of  the  falx  cerebelli ;  they  commence  by  several 
small  veins  around  the  foramen  magnum,  and  terminate  by  separate 
openings  in  the  torcular  Herophili.  They  not  unfrequently  communi- 
cate with  the  termination  of  the  lateral  sinuses. 

The  Utterul  sinuses,  commencing  at  the  torcular  Herophili,  pass 
horizontally  outwards,  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium,  and 
curve  downwards  and  inwards  along  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  at  each  side  to  the  foramina  lacera  posteriora, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  veins.  Each  sinus  rests 
successively  in  its  course  upon  the  transverse  groove  of  the  occipital 
bone,  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal,  and  again  on  the  occipital  bone.  They  receive  the  cerebral 
veins  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  posterior  lobes,  the  inferior 
cerebellar  veins,  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses,  the  mastoid,  and  posterior 
condyloid  veins,  and,  at  their  termination,  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 
These  sinuses  are  often  unequal  in  size,  the  right  being  much  lai^r 
than  the  left. 

The  sinuses  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  the  — 

Cavernous, 
Inferior  petrosal. 
Circular, 

Superior  petrosal. 
Transverse. 

The  cavernous  sinuses  are  named  from  presenting  a  cellular  structure 
in  their  interior.  They  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica, 
receiving,  anteriorly,  the  ophthalmic  veins  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissures,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  the  inferior  petros^  sinuses. 


Herophili.  8.  The  two  lateral  sinuses,  with  the  occipital  sinuses 
between  them.  9.  The  termination  of  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
of  one  side.  10.  The  dilatations '  corresponding  with  the  jugular 
fossae.     11.  The  internal  jugular  veins. 
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In  the  internal  wall  of  each  cavernous  sinus  is  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  accompanied  by  seyeral  filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
crossed  by  the  sixth  nerve ;  and,  in  its  external  wall,  the  third,  fourth, 
and  ophthalmic  nerves.  These  structures  are  separated  from  the  blood 
flowing  through  the  sinus,  by  the  tubular  lining  membrane.  The 
cerebral  veins  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  open  into 
the  cavernous  sinuses.  They  communicate  by  means  of  the  ophthahnic 
veins  with  the  fecial  veins,  by  the  circular  sinus  with  each  other,  and 
by  the  superior  petrosal  with  the  lateral  sinuses. 


Fig,  116.* 


The  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  are  the  continuations  of  the  cavernous 
sinuses  backwards  along  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 


*  The  sinuses  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  1.  The  ophthahnic  veins. 
2.  The  cavernous  sinus  of  one  side.  3.  The  circular  sinus  ;  the 
figure  occupies  the  position  of  the  pituitary  gland  in  the  sella  turcica. 
4.  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  5.  The  transverse  or  anterior  occipital 
sinus.  6.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus.  7.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 
8.  The  foramen  magnum.  9.  The  occipital  sinuses.  10.  The  torcular 
Herophili     11,  11.  The  lateral  sinuses. 
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temporal  bone  at  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  the  foramina 
lacera  posteriora,  where  they  terminate  with  the  lateral  sinuses  in  the 
commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  circular  sinus  is  situated  in  the  sella  turcica,  surrounding 
the  pituitary  gland,  and  communicates  on  each  side  with  the  cavern- 
ous sinus. 

The  superior  petrosal  sinuses  pass  obliquely  backwards  along  the 
attached  border  of  the  tentorium,  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  petroua 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  establish  a  communication  between  the 
cavernous  and  lateral  sinus  at  each  side.  They  receive  one  or  two 
cerebral  veins  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  middle  lobes,  and  a  cerebellar 
vein  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  transverse  sinus  (basilar,  anterior  occipital)  passes  transversely 
across  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  forming  a  conununica- 
tion  between  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 

VEINS   OF   THE    NECK. 

The  veins  of  the  neck  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  are  the— 

External  jugular. 
Anterior  jugular, 
Internal  jugular, 
VertebraL 

The  external  jugular  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pos- 
terior auricular  vein  with  the  temporo-maxillary,  and  commences 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  parotid  gland,  in  front  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  It  descends  the  neck  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  frx>m 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  crosses  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  and  terminates  near  the  posterior  and  inferior  attachment  of 
that  muscle  in  the  subclavian  vein.  In  its  course  downwards  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  deep  cervical  &scia,  which  separates 
it  from  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  platysma 
myoides  and  superficial  fescia.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the 
deep  cervical  fascia;  and  is  accompanied,  for  the  upper  half  of  its 
course,  by  the  auricularis  magnus  nerve.  The  branches  which  it  re- 
ceives are  the  occipital  and  posterior  cervical  cutaneous,  and,  near  its 
termination,  the  supra  and  posterior  scapular. 

The  external  jugular  vein  is  very  variable  in  size,  and  is  occasionally 
replaced  by  two  veins.  In  the  parotid  gland  it  receives  a  large  com- 
municating branch  from  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  anterior  jugular  vein  is  a  trunk  of  variable  sisse,  which 
coUects  the  blood  from  the  integument  and  superficial  stmctures  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck.  It  passes  downwards  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein,  near 
the  termination  of  the  external  jugular.  The  two  veins  communicate 
with  each  other,  with  the  external  and  with  the  internal  jugular  veins. 
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The  internal  jugular  vein,  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
lateral  and  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  commences  at  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  descends  the  side 
of  the  neck,  lying,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
carotid,  and  then  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
to  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  it  unites  with  the  subclavian,  and 
constitutes  the  vena  innominata.  At  its  commencement,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  is  posterior  and  external  to  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
eighth  and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves ;  lower  down,  the  vein  and  artery  are 
on  the  same  plane,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  nerves 
passing  forwards  between  them,  the  pneumogastric  being  between  and 
behind  in  the  same  sheath,  and  the  nervus  accessorius  crossing  ob- 
liquely behind  the  vein. 

The  branches  which  the  internal  jugular  receives  in  its  course  are, 
the /acta/,  the  Ungual,  the  inferior  pharyngeal,  the  occipital,  and  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  thyroid  veins. 

The  vertebral  vein  descends  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  artery 
in  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vena  innominata.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral 
canal  it  frequently  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  advances 
forwards,  while  the  other  passes  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  before  opening  into  the  vena 
innominata. 

The  branches  which  it  receives  in  its  course  are  the  posterior 
condyloid  vein,  muscular  branches,  the  cervical  meningo-rachidian 
veins,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical 
veins. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins,  two,  and  frequently  more  in  number, 
are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  and  receive  the  venous 
blood  from  the  thyroid  gland.  They  communicate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  superior  thyroid  veins,  and  form  a  plexus  upon  the  front 
of  the  trachea.  The  right  vein  terminates  in  the  right  vena  inno- 
minata, just  at  its  termination  in  the  superior  cava,  and  the  left  in  the 
left  vena  innominata. 

VEINS  OF  THE   UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  the  deep  and  superficial. 
The  deep  veins  accompany  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  arteries,  and 
constitute  their  vena  comites.  The  venae  comites  of  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  are  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  with  those  vessels,  and 
terminate  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  the  brachial  veins.  The 
brachial  venae  comites  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  artery,  and 
open  into  the  axillary  vein ;  the  axillary  becomes  the  subclavian,  and 
the  subclavian  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  vena  inno- 
minata. 


The  luptrficiBl  stint  of  the  fbre-aim  are  the — 


Median  vein. 
Median  basilic. 
Median  cephalic 
The  anterior  ulnar   mit  coUecta 
the   TGDOiu    blood    from    the    inner 
border  of  the   hand,  and  trom    the 
vein  of  the  little-finger,  vtua  lalvo- 
Ulla,  and  auends  the  inner  side  of 
the  fore-arm  to  the  hend  of  the  elbov, 
where  it  becomea  the  basilic  vein. 

The  pM«rior  ulnar  vein,  irregular 
in  size  and  freqaentl;  absent,  com- 
mencei  alio  npon  the  inner  border 
and  posterior  aspect  of  the  hand,  Bud, 
ascending  the  fore-ann,  lerminateB  in 
front  of  the  inner  condyle,  in  the  an- 

The  fcaiiJic  win  {fiiuiiuxi,  royal, 
or  principal)  ascends  from  the  common 
ulnar  vein  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  arm,  and  near  its  middle  pierces 
the  fascia ;  it  then  passes  upwards  to 
the  axilla,  and  becomes  the  axillary 

The  radial  vein  commences  in  the 
large  vein  of  the  thumb,  on  the  outer 
and  posterior  aspect  of  the  hand,  and 
ascends  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  fore-arm  to  Uie  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  becomea  the  cephalic  vein.  ) 

The    e^hallc    twin   {ufxXth    the  ' 

head)  ascends  along  the  outer  side  of  -" 

the  aim  to  iu  upper  third;  it  then 


*  The  veins  of  the  fore-ann  and  bend  of  the  elbow.  1.  The  radial 
vein.  %  The  cephaUc  vein.  3.  The  anterior  ulnar  rein.  4.  The 
posterior  ulnar  vein,  6.  The  trunk  formed  by  their  union.  6.  The  basilic 
vein,  piercing  the  deep  iiiscia  at  7.     8.  The  median  vein.     9.  A  com- 
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enters  the  grooye  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles, 
where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  thoracico- 
acromialis  artery,  and  terminates  beneath  the  clavicle  in  the  subclaviaii 
yein.  A  large  communicating  branch  sometimes  passes  between  the 
external  jugular  and  this  vein,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being 
derivfidvdirectly  from  the  head — hence  its  appellation. 

The  median  vein  is  intermediate  between  the  anterior  ulnar  and 
radial  vein ;  it  collects  the  blood  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm, communicating  with  the  two  preceding.  At  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  deep  veins,  and  divides  into  two 
bnmches,  the  median  cephalic  and  median  basilic. 

The  median  cephalic  vein,  generally  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes 
obliquely  outwards,  in  the  groove  between  the  biceps  and  supinator 
longus,  to  join  the  cephalic  yein.  The  branches  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  pass  behind  it. 

The  median  basilic  vein  passes  obliquely  inwards,  in  the  groove 
between  the  biceps  and  pronator  radii  teres,  and  terminates  in  the 
basilic  vein.  This  vein  is  crossed  by  one  or  two  filaments  of  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve,  and  is  separated  from  the  brachial  artery  by 
the  aponeurotic  slip  given  off  by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

AXILLARY  VEIN. 

The  axillary  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  venas  comites  of  the 
brachial  artery  with  the  basilic  vein.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  artery, 
and  receives  numerous  branches  from  the  collateral  veins  of  the 
branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
rib,  becomes  the  subclavian  vein. 

SUBCLAVIAN   VEIN. 

The  subclavian  vein  crosses  over  the  first  rib  and  beneath  the 
clavicle,  and  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  yein  to  form  the  vena 


municating  branch  between  the  deep  veins  of  the  fore-arm  and  the 
median  vein.  10.  The  median  cephalic  vein.  11.  The  median 
basilic.  12.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  deep  fascia,  formed  by  the 
brachial  artery.  13.  The  process  of  fascia,  derived  firom  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  and  separating  the  median  basilic  vein  frnm  the  brachial 
artery.  14.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve,  piercing  the  deep  fascia, 
and  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  pass  behind  the  median  cephalic 
vein.  15.  ,The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  dividing  into  branches, 
which  pass  in  front  of  the  median  basilic  vein.  16.  The  intercosto- 
humeral  cutaneous  nerve.  17.  The  spiral  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch 
of  the  muBculo-spiraL 
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innominata.  It  lies  at  first  in  front  of  the  subdavian  artery,  and  then 
in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  separates  it  from  that  vesseL 
The  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves  pass  between  the  artery  and 
vein.  The  veins  opening'  into  the  subclavian,  are,  the  cephalic  below 
the  clavicle,  and  the  external  and  anterior  jugulars  above ;  occasionally 
some  small  veins  from  the  neighbouring  parts  also  terminate  in  it. 

VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  the  deep  and  superficial.  The 
deep  veins  accompany  the  branches  of  the  arteries  in  pairs,  and  form 
the  venae  comites  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal 
arteries.  These  veins  unite  in  the  popliteal  region  to  form  a  single 
vein  of  large  size — the  popliteal— which  successively  becomes  in  its 
course  the  femoral  and  the  external  iliac  vein. 

POPLITEAL   VEIN. 

The  popliteal  vein  ascends  through  the  popliteal  region,  lying,  in 
the  first  instance,  directly  upon  the  artery,  and  then  getting  somewhat 
to  its  outer  side.  It  receives  several  muscular  and  articular  veins,  and 
the  external  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  this  vein  are  four  or  five 
in  number. 

FEMORAL   VEIN. 

The  femoral  vein,  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
magnus  muscle,  ascends  the  thigh  in  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  artery, 
and  entering  the  pelvis  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  becomes  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  vein.  In  the.  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  situated  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  it  then  becomes  placed  behind  that  vessel, 
and,  at  Poupart^s  ligament,  lies  to  its  inner  side.  It  receives  the 
muscular  and  profunda  veins,  and,  through  the  saphenous  opening, 
the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  this  vein  are  four  or  five 
in  number. 

The  profunda  vein  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  numerous 
small  veins  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  artery  ;  it  is  a  vein 
of  large  size,  lying  in  front  of  the  profunda  artery,  and  terminates  in 
the  femoral  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart^s  ligament. 

The  superficial  veins  are  the  external  or  short,  and  the  internal  or 
long  saphenous. 

The  external  saphentms  vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  and  leg.  It  passes  behind  the  outer  ankle,  and  ascends 
along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg,  lying  in  the  groove  between  the 
two  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  pierces  the  deep  &8cia  in 
the  popliteal  region  to  join  the  popliteal  vein.  It  receives  several 
cutaneous  branches  in  the  popliteal  region  before*  passing  through  the 
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deep  fescia,  and  is  accompanied  in  its  course  by  the  external  saphenous 
nerve. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein  commences  upon  the  dorsum  and  inner 
side  of  the  foot.  It  ascends  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  ;  it  then  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  saphenous  opening, 
where  it  pierces  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  terminates  in  the 
femoral  vein,  at  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart^s  ligament. 

It  receives  in  its  course  the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  and 
communicates  freely  with  the  deep  veins.  At  the  saphenous  opening 
it  is  joined  by  the  superficial  epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilii  veins,  and 
by  the  external  pudic.  The  situation  of  this  vein  in  the  thigh  is  not 
unfrequently  occupied  by  two  or  even  three  trunks  of  nearly  equal 
size. 

VEINS   OP   THB  TRUNK, 

The  veins  of  the  trunk  may  be  divided  into  1.  The  superior  vena 

cava,  with  its  formative  branches.    2.  The  inferior  vena  cava,  vnth  its 

formative  branches.     3.  The  azygos  veins.     4.  The  vertebral  and 

spinal  veins.     5.  The  cardiac  veins.    6.  The  portal  vein.     7.  The 

pulmonary  veins. 

SUPERIOR  VENA  CAVA,   WITH  ITS   PORMATIVE  BRANCHES. 

Vena  Innominate. 

The  vena  innominata  are  two  large  trunks,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  vein,  at  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
neck. 

The  right  vena  innominata,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
lies  supei^cially  and  extemaUy  to  the  arteria  innominata,  and  descends 
almost  vertically,  to  unite  with  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the 
formation  of  the  superior  cava.  At  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  it  receives  from  behind  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter, 
and  lower  down  it  has  opening  into  it  the  right  vertebral,  right  in- 
ternal mammary  and  right  inferior  thyroid  vein. 

The  left  vena  innominata,  considerably  longer  than  the  right, 
extends  almost  horizontally  across  th^  roots  of  the  three  arteries 
arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  right  side  of  the  media- 
stinum, where  it  unites  with  the  right  vena  innominata,  to  constitute 
the  superior  cava. 

It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation 
and  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum.  At  its  commencement  it  receives 
the  thoracic  duct  which  opens  into  it  from  behind,  and  in  its  course  is 
joined  by  the  left  vertebral,  left  inferior  thyroid,  left  mammary,  and 
by  the  superior  intercostal  vein.    It  also  receives  some  small  veins 


from   the    i 

AymoB  gland.    There  a! 
lalTee  in  the  reiiffl  ini 


of  tL_ 

It  detcenda  perpendicnlBiiy  on 
the  right  aide  of  the  media- 
Btinum,  and  ealering  the  peri- 
caidium  terminateB  m  tbe  np- 
per  part  of  the  light  amide. 

It  is  in  id^on  infrmt 
witb  the  thocadc  bacia,  whkh 
tepnndes  it  from  the  thjinna 
gliind,  and  with  the  paicai- 
dinnii  bihind,  with  the  ti^t 
pnlmi>naT7  artery,  and  ri^t 
auparior  pulmonary  vein  ;  in- 
temally,  with  the  ascending 
iLorta;  and  txttmatly,  wim 
the  right  phienic  nerve,  and 
rigiit  Tung.  Immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  pericardinm 
it  rec^Tsa  the   vena  azygoa 


liiae  Vciai. 

The  external  iliac  urin  Ue> 
to  the  inner  Bide  of  the  cor- 
responding artery  at  the  oa 
Cibis  ;  but  giaduall;  geti  be- 
ind  it  u  it  paiaes  upwarda 


*  The  Teiiu  of  the  tnmlc  and  neck.  1.  The  nipcrioc  vena  cstb> 
2.  The  left  vena  innominata.  3.  The  right  vena  innominata.  4.  The 
right  BubclaTian  Tein.  6.  The  internal  jugular  vein.  6.  The  ex- 
l^ual  jvgnlar.    7.  The  anterior  jugular.    8.  The  inferior  Tena  oiTa. 
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along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  terminates  opposite  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis  by  uniting  with  the  internal  iliac,  to  form  the  common 
iliac  vein.  Immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament  it  receives  the  epi- 
gastric and  the  circumflexa  ilii  veins  ;  it  has  no  valves. 

The  internal  iliac  vein  is  formed  by  vessels  which  correspond  with 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery ;  it  receives  the  returning 
blood  &om  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  internal  pudic,  and  obturator  veins,  ex- 
ternally to  the  pelvis;  and  from  the  vesical  and  uterine  plexuses  within 
the  pelvis.  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
and  terminates  by  uniting  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  to  form  the 
common  iliac. 

The  vesical  and  prostatic  plexus  is  an  important  plexus  of  veins 
which  surrounds  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland, 
and  receives  its  blood  from  the  great  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  from 
the  veins  of  the  external  organs  of  generation.  It  is  retained  in  con- 
nection with  the  sides  of  the  bladder  by  a  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia. 

The  uterine  pUxtLs  is  situated  around  the  vagina,  and  upon  the  sides 
c^  the  uterus,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments. 

The  common  iliac  veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  external  and 
internal  iliac  vein  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  right  common  iliac 
shorter  than  the  left,  ascends  obliquely  behind  the  corre^onding 
artery;  and  upon  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  unites  with  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  to 
form  the  inferior  cava.  The  left  common  iliac,  longer  and  more  oblique 
than  the  right,  ascends  behind,  and  a  little  internally  to  the  cor- 
responding artery,  and  passes  beneath  the  right  common  iliac  artery, 
near  to  its  origin,  to  unite  with  the  left  vein  in  the  formation  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  The  right  common  iliac  vein  has  no  branch  opeii» 
ing  into  it ;  the  left  receives  the  vena  sacra  media.  These  veins  have 
no  valves. 

INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  common 
iliac  veins,  upon  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth  and 


9.  The  external  iliac  vein.  10.  The  internal  iliac  vein.  11.  The 
common  iliac  veins  ;  the  small  vein  between  these  is  the  vena  sacra 
media.  12,  12.  Lumbar  vein.  13  The  right  spermatic  vein.  14. 
The  left  spermatic,  opening  into  the  left  renal  vein.  15.  The  right 
renal  vein.  16.  The  trunk  of  the  hepatic  veins.  17.  The  greater 
vena  azygoi^  commencing  inferiorly  in  the  lumbar  veins.  18.  The 
lesser  vena  azygos,  also  commencing  in  the  lumbar  veins.  19.  A 
branch  of  communication  with  the  left  renal  vein.  20.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  vena  azygos.  21.  The  superior  inter- 
costal vein  ;  communicating  inferiorly  with  the  lesser  vena  azygos,  and 
terminating  superiorly  in  the  left  vena  innominata. 
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fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  ascends  along  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  passing  through 
the  fissure  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  and  the  quadrilateral 
opening  in  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  terminates  in  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  auricle.  There  are  no  valves  in 
this  vein. 

It  is  in  relation  from  below  upwards,  in  front  with  the  mesentery 
transverse  duodenum,  portal  vein,  pancreas,  and  liver  which  nearly 
and  sometimes  completely  surrounds  it ;  behind^  it  rests  upon  the 
vertebral  column  and  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  right  renal  and  lumbar  arteries  ;  to  the  right  it  has 
the  peritoneum  and  sympathetic  nerve;  and  to  the  left^  the  aorta. 

The  branches  which  the  inferior  cava  receives  in  its  course,  are  the 

Lumbar, 
Right  spermatic, 
Renal, 
Suprar  renal. 
Phrenic, 
Hepatic. 

The  lumbar  veins,  three  or  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect  the 
venous  blood  from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins,  and  from 
the  spinal  veins;  the  left  are  longer  than  the  right  from  the  position  of 
the  vena  cava. 

The  right  spermatic  vein  is  formed  by  the  two  veins  which  return 
the  blood  from  the  venous  plexus,  situated  in  the  spermatic  cord. 
These  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  spermatic  artery,  and  unite  to 
form  the  single  trunk  which  opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The 
left  spermatic  vein  terminates  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  ovarian  veins  represent  the  spermatic  veins  of  the  male,  and 
collect  the  venous  blood  from  the  uterine  sinuses,  the  ovaries,  round 
ligaments,  and  Fallopian  tubes.     They  terminate  as  in  the  male. 

The  renal  or  emulgent  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  kidneys  ; 
their  branches  are  situated  in  front  of  the  divisions  of  the  renal 
arteries,  and  the  left  opens  into  the  vena  cava  somewhat  higher  than 
the  right.  The  left  is  longer  than  the  right  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  vena  cava,  and  crosses  the  aorta  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left  spermatic 
vein,  which  terminates  in  it  at  right  angles :  hence  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  varicocele  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 

The  supra-renal  veins  terminate  partly  in  the  renal  veins,  and 
partly  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  phrenic  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  ramifications  of  the 
phrenic  arteries;  they  open  into  the  inferior  cava. 

The  hepatic  veins  form  two  principal  trunks  and  numerous  smaller 
veins  which  open  into  the  inferior  cava,  while  that  vessel  is  situated 
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in  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver.  The  hepatic  veins  commence  in 
the  liver  by  minute  venules,  the  intrabbular  veins  in  the  centre  of 
each  lobule  ;  these  pour  their  blood  into  larger  vessels,  the  sublohular 
veins ;  and  the  sublohular  veins  constitute  by  their  convergence  and 
union,  the  hepatic  trunks,  which  terminate  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

AZYOOS  VEINS. 

The  azygos  veins  form  a  system  of  communication  between  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  serve  to  return  the  blood  from  that 
part  of  the  trunk  in  which  those  vessels  are  deficient,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  heart  This  system  consists  of  three  ves- 
sels, the 

Vena  azygos  major. 

Vena  azygos  minor, 

Superior  intercostal  vein. 

The  vena  agygos  major  commences  in  the  lumbar  region  by  a  com- 
munication witib  the  lumbar  veins  ;  sometimes  it  is  joined  by  a  branch 
directly  from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  or  by  one  frx)m  the  renal  vein.  It 
passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  ascends  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
where  it  arches  forwards  over  the  right  bronchus,  and  terminates  in 
the  superior  cava.  It  receives  all  the  intercostal  veins  of  the  right 
side,  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  bronchial  veins. 

The  vena  azygos  minor  commences  in  the  lumbar  region,  on  the  left 
side,  by  a  communication  with  the  lumbar  or  renal  veins.  It  passes 
beneath  the  border  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ascending  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  fifth  or  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  to 
open  into  the  vena  azygos  major.  It  receives  the  six  or  seven  lower 
intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side.     The  azygos  veins  have  no  valves. 

The  superior  intercostal  vein  is  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side.  It  communicates 
below  with  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  ascends  to  terminate  in  the 
left  vena  innominata. 

VERTEBRAL   AND   SPINAL    VEINS. 

The  numerous  venous  plexuses  of  the  vertebral  column  and  spinal 
cord  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups : — 

Dorsi-spinal, 

Meningo-rachidian, 

Medulli-spinaL 

The  dorsi-spinal  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the  spinous,  transverse 
and  articular  processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae.     They  receive  the 
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retmning  blood  from  the  dorsal  muscles  and  suironnding  Btractures, 
and  transmit  it,  in  part  to  the  meningo-rachidian,  and  in  part  to  the 
vertebral,  intercostal,  hunbar,  and  sacral  veins. 

The  meningo-rachidian  veins  are  situated  between  the  theca  verte- 
bralis  and  the  vertebrae.  They  communicate  freely  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  complicated  plexus.  In  front  they  form  two  longitudinal 
trunks,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  column  on  each  side  of 
the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  are  joined  on  the  body  of  each 
vertebra  by  transverse  trunks,  which  pass  beneath  the  ligament,  and 
receive  the  large  vertebral  veins  from  the  interior  of  each  vertebra. 
They  pour  their  blood  into  the  vertebral  veins  in  the  neck,  into  the  in- 
tercostel  veins  in  the  thorax,  and  into  the  lumbar  and  sacral  veins  in 
the  loins  and  pelvis,  by  means  of  communicating  trunks,  which  escape 
at  the  interyertebraj  foramina. 

The  meduUi-spinal  veins  are  situated  between  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid ;  they  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  form  plex- 
uses, and  send  branches  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  with  each 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  join  the  veins  of  the  trunk. 

CARDIAC  VEINS. 

The  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart,  are 
the— ■ 

Great  cardiac  vein, 
Posterior  cardiac  veins, 
Anterior  cardiac  veins. 
Venae  ThebesiL 

The  great  cardiac  vein  (coronary)  commences  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  ventricular  groove  to  the  base 
of  the  ventricles  ;  it  then  curves  around  the  left  auriculo- ventricular 
groove  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
right  auricle.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  left  cardiac  veins  from  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  posterior  cardiac  veins  frt)m  the  pos- 
terior ventricular  groove. 

The  posterior  cardiac  vein,  frequently  two  in  number,  commences 
also  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  ascends  along  the  posterior  ventricu- 
lar goove,  to  terminate  in  the  great  cardiac  vein.  It  receives  the 
veins  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  two  ventricles. 

The  anterior  cardiac  veins  collect  the  blood  from  the  anterior  sor- 
&ce  of  the  right  ventricle ;  one  larger  than  the  rest  runs  along  the 
right  border  of  the  heart  and  joins  the  trunk  formed  by  these  veins, 
which  curves  around  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  groove,  to  terminate 
in  the  great  cardiac  vein  near  its  entrance  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  vena  Thehesii  are  numerous  n^nute  venules  which  convey  the 
venous  blood  directly  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  into  its  four 
cavities.    Their  existence  is  denied  by  some  anatomists^ 
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PORTAL   8YSTBM. 


The  portal  system  is  composed  of  four  large  veins  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  chylo-poietic  viscera ;  they  are  the*— 

Inferior  mesenteric  vein, 
Superior  mesenteric  vein. 
Splenic  vein. 
Gastric  veins. 

The  inferior  tnesenteric  vein  receives  its  blood  from  the  rectom  by 
means  of  the  heemorrhoidal  veins,  and  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
descending  colon,  and  ascends  beneath  the  transverse  duodenum  and 
pancreas,  to  terminate  in  the  splenic  vein.  Its  hsemorrhoidal  branches 
inosculate  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and  thus 
establish  a  communication  between  the  portal  and  general  veno)i8 
system. 

The  tupericr  metenteric  vein  is  formed  by  branches  which  collect 
the  venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery ; 
they  constitute  by  their  junction  a  laige  trunk  which  ascends  by 
the  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  crosses  the  transverse  duode- 
num, and  unites  behind  the  pancreas  with  the  splenic  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  portal  vein.  * 

The  spUnie  vein  commences  in  the  structure  of  the  spleen,  and 
quits  that  oigan  by  several  large  veins;  it  is  larger  than  the  splenic 
artery,  and  perfectly  straight  in  its  course.  It  passes  horizontally  in- 
wards behind  the  pancreas,  and  terminates  near  its  greater  end  by 
uniting  with  the  superior  mesenteric  and  forming  the  portal  vein.  It 
receives  in  its  course  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  veins,  and  near  its 
termination  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  gastric  veins  correspond  with  the  gastric,  gastro-epiploic,  and 
vasa  brevia  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  vein. 

The  Vbna  PORTiB,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins  behind  the  pancreas,  ascends  through  the  right  border 
of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  uie  Hver,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  for  each  lateral  lobe.  In  the  right 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum  it  is  situated  behind  and  between  the 
hepatic  artery  and  ductus  conununis  choledochus,  and  is  surrounded 
by  thh  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves  and  lymphatics.  At  the  transverse 
fissure  each  primary  branch  divides  into  numerous  secondary  branches 
which  ramify  through  the  portal  canals,  and  give  off  vaginal  and  inter- 
lobular veins,  which  terminate  in  the  lobular  venous  plexus  of  the 
lobules  of  the  liver.  The  portal  vein  within  the  liver  receives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
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*  The  parlal  Tein.  1.  Tha  inferior  mesenteric  rein ;  it  is  traced 
by  meaiig  of  dolled  iines  belind  the  pancreas,  2 ;  lo  lerminate  in  the 
splenic  Tein  (3).  i.  The  ipleen.  fi.  Gastric  Teina,  opening  into  the 
aplenio  vein.  6.  The  eoperior  mesenteric  vein.  7.  The  descending 
pDttion  of  the  dui>deniim.  8.  Its  Irunrerse  portion,  which  is  crosied 
b;  the  snperioF  mesenteric  vein  and  a  part  of  the  Irunlc  of  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  arter;.  9.  The  portal  vein.  10.  The  hepatic  artetj. 
11.  The  ductus  communis  choledochos.  12.  The  division  of  the  diet 
aod  vessels  at  the  transverse  fissuie  of  the  liver.  13.  The  cystic  duct 
leading  to  the  gall-hladder. 
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PULMONARY   VEINS. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  four  in  number,  return  the  arterial  blood  from 
the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart ;  they  differ  from  the  veins  in 
general,  in  the  area  of  their  cylinders,  being  very  little  larger  than  the 
corresponding  arteries,  and  in  accompanying  singly  each  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  They  commence  in  the  capillaries  upon  the 
parietes  of  the  bronchial  cells,  and  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk  for 
each  lobe.  The  vein  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  unites  with 
the  superior  vein  so  as  to  form  the  two  trunks  which  open  into  the  left 
anricle.  Somietimes  they  remain  separate,  and  then  there  are  three 
pulmonary  veins  on  the  right  side.  The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass 
behind  the  superior  vena  cava  to  the  left  auricle,  and  the  left  behind 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  they  both  pierce  the  pericardium.  Within  the 
lung  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  are  behind  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  front ;  but  at  the  root  of 
the  lungs  the  veins  are  in  front,  next  the  arteries,  and  then  the  bronchi. 
There  are  no  valves  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  LYMPHATICS. 

The  lymphatic  vessels,  or  absorbents,  have  received  their  double 
appellation  from  certain  phenomena  which  they  present ;  the  former 
name  is  derivable  from  the  peculiar  limpid  fluid  (lympha,  water) 
which  they  convey;  and  the  latter,  from  their  supposed  property  of  ab- 
sorbing foreign  substances  into  the  system.  They  are  minute  and  de- 
licate vessels,  having  a  knotted  appearance,  and  are  distributed  through 
every  part  of  the  body.  Their  office  is  to  collect  the  products  of 
digestion,  and  the  detrita  of  nutrition,  and  convey  them  into  the  venoos 
dnnilation  near  to  the  heart. 

Lymphatic  vessels  commence  in  a  delicate  network  which  is  distri- 
buted upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body,  upon  the  various 
sur&ces  of  organs  and  throughout  their  internal  structure ;  and  from 
this  network  the  lymphatic  vessels  proceed,  nearly  in  straight  lines,  in 
a  direction  towards  the  root  of  the  neck.  In  their  course  they  are  in- 
tercepted by  numerous  small  oval  or  rounded  bodies  —  lymphatic 
glands — in  which  the  entering  or  infer ent  vessels  ramify  to  an  extreme 
minuteness,  and  from  which  proceed  the  escaping  or  efferent  vessels 
somewhat  larger  in  size  and  fewer  in  number,  to  be  again  and  again 
subdivided  in  other  glands,  and  a  little  more  increased  in  size. 

Lymphatic  vessels  adinit  of  a  threefold  division  into  superfidal, 
deep,  and  lacteals.  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body,  follow  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  pierce  the  deep  £eu9da 
in  convenient  situations,  to  join  the  deep  lymphatics.  Upon  ^e  sur- 
&ce  of  organs  they  converge  to  the  nearest  lymphatic  trunks. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  in  the  most  protected 
situations  of  the  superficial  fascia,  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  ham  and 
groin  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  aim  in 
the  upper  extremity.  The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  deeper 
veins;  those  from  the  lower  piiarts  of  the  body  converging  to  the 
numerous  glands  seated  around  the  iliac  veins  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  terminating  in  a  large  trunk  situated  upon  the  vertebral  column 
— the  thoracic  duct  From  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  on  the  left  side, 
and  from  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  they  also  proceed  to  the 
thoracic  duct  Those  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  right 
upper  extremity,  and  right  side  of  the  thorax,  form  a  distinct  duct 
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which  tenninates  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  subclaTian  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  lacteals  are  the  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestines ;  they  have 
receiyed  their  distinctive  appellation  from  conveying  the  milk-like  pro 
dnct  of  digestion — the  chyle — to  the  great  centre  of  the  lymphatic  system 
—  the  thoracic  duct.     They  are  situated  in  the  mesentery,  and  pass 
through  the  numerous  mesenteric  glands  in  their  course. 

The  communications  between  lymphatic  vessels  are  less  frequent 
than  those  of  arteries  or  veins ;  their  anastomoses  take  place  by  means 
of  branches  of  equal  calibre  that  unite  at  acute  angles,  and  constitute  a 
combined  trunk  which  is  scarcely  larger  than  either  of  the  single  branches 
by  which  it  is  formed. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  composed  of  two  coats;  an  external  or  ceDular, 
and  an  internal  or  serous. 

The  external  coat  resembles  the  external  tunic  of  veins  and  arteries, 
but  is  cbctremely  thin  and  dense.  The  internal  coat  is  continuous 
with  the  internal  lining  of  the  veins;  and,  like  that  membrane,  is  most 
IMTobably  provided  with  an  epithelium.  At  short  intervals  this  coat 
forms  semilunar  folds  which  are  disposed  in  pairs  in  the  cylinder  of 
the  vessel  and  constitute  the  valves.  It  is  to  these  valves  which  are 
extremely  numerous  in  lymphatics,  that  their  peculiar  knotted  appear- 
ance is  due,  when  filled  wilh  injection. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  small  oval  and  somewhat  flattened  or 
rounded  bodies,  composed  of  a  plexus  of  minute  lymphatic  vessels, 
associated  with  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin  cellu- 
lar capsule.  The  larger  glands  have  a  lobed  or  cellular  appearance. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  supplied  with  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves^  like  other  structures. 

I  shall  describe  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  according  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  for  the  veins,  commencing  with  those  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  proceeding  next  to  those  of  the  upper  extremity, 
lower  extremity,  and  trunk. 

LYMPHATICS  OP  THE  HEAD   AND  NECK. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head  and  face  are  small  and 
few  in  number ;  they  are  the  occipital,  which  are  situated  near  the 
origin  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  posterior  auricular,  behind  the 
ear ;  parotid,  in  the  parotid  gland ;  zygomatic,  in  the  zygomatic  fossa; 
hwuxal,  upon  the  buccinator  muscle ;  and  submaxillary,  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  no  deep  lymphatic  glands  within 
the  cranium. 

The  superficial  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  few  in  number ;  they 
are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  between  the 
atemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
about  the  larynx. 

The  deep  cervical  glands  are  very  numerous  and  of  large  size ;  they 
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are  situated  around  the  mtemal  jugular  vein  and  sheath  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  and 
extend  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  they 
are  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  of  the  thorax. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  head  and  face  are  disposed 
in  three  groups ;  occipital^  which  takes  the  course  of  the  occipital  vein 
to  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  glands ;  temporal^  which  follows  the 
branches  of  the  temporal  vein  to  the  parotid  and  deep  cervical  glands ; 
and  facial^  which  accompanies  the  facial  vein  to  the  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  head  are  the  meningeal  and  cere- 
bral ;  the  former  are  situated  in  connection  with  the  meningeal  veins, 
and  escape  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  join  the  deep 
cervical  glands.  The  cerebral  lymphatics,  according  to  Fohmann,  are 
situated  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  pia  mater.  They  pass  most  probably 
through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  terminate  in  the 
deep  cervical  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  face  proceed  from  the  nasa  fossae, 
mouth,  and  pharynx,  and  terminate  in  the  submaxillary  and  deep 
cervical  glands. 

The  superficial  and  deep  cervical  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  neck  ac- 
company the  jugular  veins,  passing  from  gland  to  gland,  and  at  the 
root  of  the  neck  communicate  with  the  thoracic  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
terminate,  on  the  right  side,  in  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter,  and,  on 
the  left,  in  the  thoracic  duct,  near  to  its  termination. 

LYMPHATICS  OP  THE  UPPER  BXTRBMITY. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  arm  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five  in  number,  and  of  very  small  size.  One  or  two  are  situated 
near  the  median,  basilic,  and  cephalic  veins,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow ; 
and  one  or  two  near  to  the  basilic  vein,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper 
arm,  immediately  above  the  elbow. 

The  deep  glands  in  the  fore-arm  are  excessively  small  and  infrequent; 
two  or  three  may  generally  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  radial  and 
ulnar  vessels.  In  the  upper  arm  there  is  a  chain  of  small  glands,  ac- 
companying the  brachial  artery. 

The  axillary  glands  are  numerous  and  of  large  size.  Some  are 
closely  adherent  to  the  vessels,  others  are  dispersed  in  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  of  the  axilla,  and  a  small  chain  may  be  observed  extending 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the  mammary 
gland.  Two  or  three  subclavian  glands  are  situated  beneath  the 
clavicle,  and  serve  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
axillary  and  deep  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  commc 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  pass  along  the  borders  of 
fingers  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  ;  they  next  ascend  the  fore-tji 
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some  on  its  posterior  and  some  on  its  anterior  aspect,  observing  parti- 
cularly the  direction  of  the  veins.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  they 
converge,  to  form  two  groups  which  accompany  the  basilic  and  cephalic 
veins.  The  lymphatics  of  the  basilic  group  communicate  with  the 
glands,  situated  immediately  above  the  elbow,  and  ascend  to  join  the 
aidllary  glands.  Those  of  the  cephalic  group  for  the  most  part  cross 
the  upper  part  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  also  enter  the  axillarjr  glands, 
while  two  or  three  are  continued  onwards  along  the  cephalic  vein,  in 
the  interspace  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscle,  to 
communicate  with  the  subclavian  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity, 
and  communicate  occasionally  with  the  superficial  lymphatics.  They 
enter  the  axillary  and  subclavian  glands  and,  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  side  in 
the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  lower  extremity  are  those 
of  the  groin,  the  inguinal^  and  one  or  two  situated  in  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the  popUteal 
region. 

The  inguiTial  glands  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  a  superior  group 
of  small  size,  situated  along  the  course  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  re- 
ceiving the  l3rmphatic  vessels  from  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
genital  organs  ;  and  an  inferior  group  of  larger  glands  clustered  around 
the  internal  saphenous  vein  near  to  its  termination,  and  receiving  the 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower  extremity. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  are  the  anterior  tibial,  popliteal,  deep 
inguinal,  gluteal,  and  ischiatic. 

The  antericr  tibial  is  generally  a  single  gland,  placed  on  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  by  the  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course. 

The  popliteal  glands,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  embedded  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  and  &t  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  deep  inguinal  glands  less  numerous  and  smaller  than  the  super- 
ficial, are  situated  near  the  femoral  vesseU  in  the  groin,  beneath  the 
&8cia  lata. 

The  gluteal  and  ischiatic  glands  are  placed  above  and  below  the 
pyriformis  muscle  at  the  great  ischiatic  foramen. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  in- 
ternal and  external ;  the  internal  and  principal  group  commencing  on 
the  dorsum  and  inner  side  of  the  foot,  ascend  the  leg  by  the  side  of 
the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  passing  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur,  follow  the  direction  of  that  vein  to  the  groin,  where  they 
join  the  saphenous  group  of  superficial  inguinal  glands.  The  greater 
part  of  the  efferent  vessels  fi:om  these  glands  pierce  the  cribriform 
fascia  of  the  saphenous  opening  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels. 
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to  join  the  lymphatic  gland  situated  in  the  femoral  ring,  which  serres 
to  estabtiBh  a  communication  between  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
extremity  and  those  of  the  trunk.  The  other  efferent  vessels  pierce 
the  &scia  lata  to  join  the  deep  glands.  The  vessels  which  pass  up- 
wards from  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  ascend  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  curve  inwards  just  below  the  knee,  to  unite 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  external 
group  consists  of  a  few  lymphatic  vessels  which  commence  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  and  posterior  part  of  the  ankle,  and  accompany 
the  external  saphenous  vein  to  the  popliteal  region,  where  they  enter 
the  popliteal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  accompany  the  deep  veins,  and  com- 
municate with  the  various  glands  in  their  course.  After  joining  the 
deep  inguinal  glands  they  pass  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  to  com- 
municate with  the  numerous  glands  situated  around  the  iliac  vessels. 
The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  gluteal  region  follow  the  course  of  the 
branches  of  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  arteries.  The  former  join  the 
glands  situated  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pyriformis  musde,  and 
the  latter  after  communicating  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  thigh,  enter 
the  ischiatic  glands. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  l3nnphatics  of  the  trunk  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads, 
superficial,  deep,  and  visceral 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  half  of  the  trunk  pass 
upwards  and  outwsj^s  on  each  side,  and  converge,  some  to  the  axillary 
glands,  and  others  to  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  lym- 
phatics from  the  mammary  glands  follow  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoralis  major,  communicating  with  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands,  to 
the  axillary  glands.  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  iie  lower 
half  of  the  trunk,  of  the  gluteal  region,  perineum,  and  external  organs 
of  generation,  conveifge  to  the  superior  group  of  superficial  inguinal 
glands.  Some  small  glands  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  dorsaJ  vein 
of  the  penis,  from  which  as  from  the  superficial  lymphatics  the  efferent 
vessels  pass  into  the  superior  group  of  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  internal 
mammary,  anterior  mediastinal,  and  posterior  mediastinaL 

The  intercostal  glands  are  of  small  size,  and  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  near  the  articulations  of  the  heads  of  the 
ribs,  and  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

The  internal  mammary  glands  also  very  small,  are  placed  in  the 
intercostal  spaces,  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  glands  occupy  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  resting  some  on  the  diaphragm,  but  the 
greater  number  upon  the  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  heart. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  glands  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the 
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aorta  and  oesopliagas  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  communicate 
above  with  the  deep  cervical  glands,  on  each  side  with  the  intercostal, 
and  below  with  the  abdominal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  internal 
mammarj,  and  diaphragmatic. 

The  intercostal  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  of 
the  same  name ;  and  reaching  the  vertebral  column,  curve  downwards, 
to  tenninate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  internal  mammary  lymphatics  commence  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  communicating  with  the  epigastric  lymphatics.  They 
ascend  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels,  being  joined  in 
their  course  by  the  anterior  intercostals,  and  terminate  on  the  right 
side  in  the  tributaries  of  the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter  ;  and  on  the 
left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  diaphragmatic  lymphatics  pursue 
tiie  direction  of  the  corresponding  veins,  and  terminate,  some  in  front 
in  the  internal  mammary  vessels,  and  some  behind,  in  the  posterior 
mediastinal  lymphatics. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen  are  the  lumbar  glands  ; 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  are  seated  around  the  common  iliac 
vessels,  the  aorta  and  vena  cava. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  pelvis  are  the  external  iliac,  inter- 
nal iliac,  and  sacral. 

The  external  iliac  are  placed  around  the  external  iliac  vessels,  being 
in  continuation  by  one  extremity  with  the  femoral  lymphatics,  and  by 
the  other  with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  internal  iliac  glands  are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  internal 
iliac  vessels,  and  the  sacral  glands  are  supported  by  the  concave  sui&uce 
of  the  sacrum. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  are  continued  upwards  from  the  thigh, 
beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  along  the  external  iliac  vessels  to  the 
lumbar  glands,  receiving  in  their  course  the  epigastric,  circumflex  ilii, 
and  ilio-lumbar  lymphatic  vessels.  Those  from  the  parietes  of  the 
pelvis,  and  from  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  and  obturator  vessels,  follow  the 
course  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  unite  with  the  lumbar  lym-^ 
phatics.  And  the  lumbar  lymphatic  vessels,  after  receiving  all  the 
lymphatics  from  the  lower  extremities,  pelvis,  and  loins,  terminate  by 
several  large  trunks  in  the  receptaculum  chylL 


LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  VISCERA* 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  distributed  over  every  part 
of  the  suri^e,  and  through  the  texture  of  these  organs,  and  converge 
to  the  numerous  glands  situated  around  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
and  roots  of  the  lungs— the  bronchial  glands.  Some  of  these  glands,  of 
small  size,  may  be  traced  in  connection  with  the  bronchial  tubes  for 
some  distance  into  the  lungs.    The  efferent  vessels  from  the  bronchial 
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glands  unite  with  the  tracheal  and  oesophageal  glands,  and  terminate 
principally  in  the  thoracic  duct  at  the  root  of  the  neck^  and  partly  in 
the  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter.  The  bronchial  glands,  in  the  adult, 
present  a  variable  tint  of  brown,  and  in  old  age  a  deep  black  colour. 
In  infEuicy  they  have  none  of  this  pigment,  and  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  lymphatic  glands  in  other  situations. 

The  lynvphatic  vessels  of  the  heart  originate  in  the  subserous  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  surface,  and  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  organ,  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  vessels,  principally,  along  the  right  border  of 
the  heart  to  the  glands  situated  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
bronchial  glands,  whence  they  proceed  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  pericardiac  and  thymic  lymphatic  vessels  proceed  to  join  the 
anterior  mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  the  deep  and 
superficial  The  former  take  their  course  through  the  portal  canals, 
and  through  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  ^e  lymphatic 
glands,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  along  the 
lesser  curve  of  the  stomach.  The  superficial  lymphatics  are  situated 
in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  proper  capsule,  over  the  whole  surfi9u» 
of  the  liver.  Those  of  the  convex  surfisu^  are  divided  into  two  sets : — 
1.  Those  which  pass  from  before  backwards ;  2.  Those  which 
advance  from  behind  forwards.  The  former  unite  to  form  trunks, 
which  enter  between  the  folds  of  the  lateral  ligaments  at  the  right 
and  left  extremities  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  coronary  ligament  in  the 
middle.  Some  of  these  pierce  the  diaphragm  and  join  the  posterior 
mediastinal  glands,,  others  converge  to  the  lymphatic  glands  situated 
around  the  inferior  cava.  Those  which  pass  from  behind  forwards 
consist  of  two  groups,  one  ascends  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament,  and  perforates  the  diaphragm,  to  terminate  in  the  anterior 
mediastinal  glands  ;  the  other  curves  around  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  liver  to  its  concave  surface,  and  from  thence  to  the  glands  in  the 
right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
concave  sur&ce  are  variously  distributed,  according  to  their  position  ; 
those  frt)m  the  right  lobe  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands  ;  those  from 
the  gall-bladder,  which  are  large  and  form  a  remarkable  plexus,  enter 
the  glands  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  those  from 
the  left  lobe  conveige  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  situated  along  the 
lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 

The  lymphatic  glaitds  of  the  spleen  are  situated  around  its  hilus, 
and  those  of  the  pancreas  in  the  course  of  the  splenic  vein.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  of  these  organs  pass  through  their  respective  glands, 
and  join  the  aortic  glands,  previously  to  terminating  in  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  are  of  small  size,  and  situated 
along  the  lesser  and  greater  curves  of  that  organ.  The  lymphatic 
vesselsy  as  in  other  viscera,  are  superficial  and  deep,  the  former 
originating  in  the  subserous  and  the  latter  in  the  submucous  tissue  ; 
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they  pass  from  the  Btomach  in  four  different  directions,  some  ascend 
to  the  glands,  situated  along  the  lesser  curve, — others  descend  to  those 
occupying  the  greater  curve, — a  third  set  passes  outwards  to  the 
splenic  glands,  and  a  fourth  to  the  glands  situated  near  the  pylorus 
and  aortic  glands. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  situated  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  meshes  formed  by  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  thence  named  mesenteric  glands.  These  glands 
are  most  numerous  and  largest,  superiorly,  near  the  duodenum  ;  and, 
inferiorly,  near  the  termination  of  the  ileum. 

The  lympliatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestines  sae  of  two  kinds  ; 
those  of  the  structure  of  the  intestines,  which  ramify  upon  its  surface 
previously  to  entering  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  those  which  com- 
mence in  the  villi,  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are 
named  lacteals. 

The  lacteals,  according  to  the  most  recent  and  best  researches — 
those  of  Dr.  Henle  of  Berlin — commence  in  the  centre  of  each  villus 
as  a  blind  tubulus,  which  opens  into  a  fine  network,  situated  in  the 
submucous  tissue.  From  this  areolar  network  the  lacteal  vessels  pro- 
ceed to  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
in  which  they  terminate. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  large  intestines  are  situated  along  the 
attached  margin  of  the  intestine,  in  the  meshes  formed  by  the  arteries 
previously  to  their  distribution.  The  lymphatic  vessels  take  their 
course  in  two  different  directions,  those  of  the  caecum,  ascending  and 
transverse  colon,  after  traversing  their  proper  glands,  proceed  to  the 
mesenteric,  and  those  of  the  descending  colon  and  rectum  to  the 
lumbar  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  kidney  follow  the  direction  of  the 
blood-vessels  to  the  lumbar  ganglia  situated  around  the  abrta  and 
inferior  vena  cava  ;  those  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  are  very 
large  and  numerous,  terminate  in  the  renal  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  terminate  in  the 
sacral  and  lumbar  ganglia. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  testicle  take  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
cord  where  they  are  of  large  size,  as  shown  in  the  beautiful  injections 
made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ;  they  terminate  in  the  lumbar  ganglia. 

THORACIC  DUCT. 

The  thoracic  duct  commences  in  the  abdomen,  by  a  considerable 
and  somewhat  triangular  dilatation,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  which  is 
situated  upon  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
l)ehind  and  between  the  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  close  to  the 
tendon  of  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm.  '  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  receptaculum  chyli  the  thoracic  duct  ascends  through  the  aortic 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  along  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
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colBtnn,  lying  between  the  iho- 
iscb  aorta  and  tentt  azygoa,  to 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  It 
then  inf lines  to  the  left  aide, 
pasaeB  behind  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  ascends  by  the  side 
of  the  (esaphaguB  and  behind 
the  perpendi™lar  portion  of 
the  left  BubclaTian  artery  to 
the  root  of  the  neck  oppo«te 
the  Beventh  cervical  Tertebra, 
where  it  makea  a  sudden  curre 
forwards  and  downwards,  and 
terminateB  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  left  subclavian 
with  the  left  internal  jngulai 

The  thorscic  duct  is  equal 
in  size  to  the  diameter  of  a 
gODse-qnill  at  its  commence- 
ment fti>m  the  reccptaculmn 
chyli,  diminishes  coneideiahly 
in  diameter  lowaids  the  mid- 
dle of  the  posterior  mediasti- 
num, and  again  becomeedilated 
near  its  termination.   At  abont 


reunite  afler  a  short  course  j 
and  Bometiaee  it  gives  off  se- 
veral branches,  which  assnme 
a  pleiifonn  ansngement  in 
this  aitnation.  Occasionally 
the  thoracic  dnct  bifitnstes  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  opens  into  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  right 
subclavian  and  jugular  veins. 


*  The  course  and  tennina^on  of  the  thoracic  dnct.  1.  The 
arch  of  the  aorta.  2.  The  ^oiacic  aorta.  3.  The  abdominal  aorta  ; 
showing  its  principal  branches  divided  near  their  ori^n.  4.  The 
arteria  innominals,  dividing  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  enb- 
clavian  arteries.    S.  The  left  carotid.    6.  The  Mt  anbclavisn.    7.  The 
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while  the  other  proceeds  to  the  normal  terminatioii  of  the  duct  on 
the  left  side.  In  rare  instances  the  duct  has  been  found  to  termi- 
nate in  the  vena  azygos,  which  is  its  normal  destination  in  some 
Mammalia. 

The  thoracic  duct  presents  fewer  valves  in  its  course  than  lymphatic 
vessels  generally  ;  at  its  termination  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  semi- 
lunar valves  which  prevent  the  admission  of  venous  blood  into  its 
cylinder. 

Branches.  —  The  thoracic  duct  receives  at  its  commencement  four 
or  five  laige  lymphatic  trunks  which  unite  to  form  the  receptaculum 
chyli ;  it  next  receives  the  trunks  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  Within  the 
thorax  it  is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic  trunk  from  the  liver,  and  in 
its  course  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  receives  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  both  from  the  viscera  and  from  the  parietes  of  the  thorax. 
At  its  curve  forwards  in  the  neck  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatic  trunks 
from  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  left  upper  extremity,  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  thoracic  viscera. 

The  ductus  lymphaticus  dexter  is  a  short  trunk  which  receives  the 
lymphatic  vessels  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  right  upper 
extremity  and  right  side  of  the  thorax,  and  terminates  at  the  junction 
of  the  right  subclavian  with  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  at  the 
point  where  these  veins  unite  to  form  the  right  vena  innominata.  It 
is  provided  at  its  termination  with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves,  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  veins. 


superior  cava,  formed  by  the  union  of  8,  the  two  venae  innominatae ; 
and  these  by  the  junction  9,  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
vein  at  each  side.  10.  The  greater  vena  azygos.  11.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  vena  azygos.  12.  The  receptaculum 
chyli ;  several  lymphatic  trunks  are  seen  opening  into  it.  13.  The 
thoracic  duct,  dividing  opposite  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
into  two  branches  which  soon  reunite  ;  the  course  of  the  duct  behind 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  left  subclavian  artery  is  shown  by  a  dotted 
line.  14.  The  duct  making  its  turn  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
receiving  several  lymphatic  trunks  previously  to  terminating  in  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
vein.  15.  The  termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  ductus  lymphaticus 
dexter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  central  organ,  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre  or  axis,  and  of  numerous  rounded  and  flattened  white  cords,— 
the  nerves,  which  are  connected  by  one  extremity  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal centre,  and  by  the  other  are  distributed  to  all  the  textures  of 
the  body.  The  sympathetic  system  is  an  exception  to  this  description; 
for  in  place  of  one  it  has  many  small  centres  which  are  called  ganglia, 
and  which  communicate  very  freely  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and 
with  its  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  consists  of  two  portions,  the  brain,  an  organ 
of  large  size,  situated  within  the  skull,  and  the  spinal  cord,  a  lengthened 
portion  of  the  nervous  centre  continuous  with  the  brain,  and  occupying 
the  canal  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
shows  them  to  be  composed  of  fibres,  which  in  some  situations  are 
ranged  side  by  side  or  collected  into  bundles,  and  in  other  situations 
are  interlaced  at  various  angles  by  cross  fibres.  The  fibres  are  con- 
nected and  held  together  by  a  delicate  cellular  web,  which  forms  the 
bond  of  support  to  the  entire  organ.  It  is  also  observed  that  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  presents  two  substances  differing  from  each  other  in 
density  and  colour  ;  a  grey  or  cineritious  or  cortical  substance,  and  a 
white  or  medullary  substance.  The  grey  substance  forms  a  thin 
lamella  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
the  laminae  of  the  cerebellum  :  hence  it  has  been  named  cortical  ;  but 
it  is  likewise  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord  its  entire  length, 
and  may  be  thence  traced  through  the  medulla  oblongata,  crura 
cerebri,  thalami  optici,  and  corpora  striata  ;  it  enters  also  into  the 
composition  of  the  locus  perforatus,  tuber  cinereum,  conunissura  mollis, 
pineal  gland,  and  corpus  rhomboideum. 

The  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  arranged  into  two  classes, 
diverging  and  converging.  The  diverging  fibres  proceed  frt)m  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  diverge  to  every  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
brain  ;  while  the  converging  commence  upon  the  surface,  and  proceed 
inwards  towards  the  centre  so  as  to  connect  the  diverging  fibres  of  op- 
posite sides.  In  certain  parts  of  their  course  the  diverging  fibres  are 
separated  by  the  grey  substance,  and  increase  in  number  so  as  to  form 
a  body  of  considerable  size,  which  is  called  a  ganglion.    The  position 
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and  mutual  relations  of  these  fibres  and  ganglia  may  be  best  explained , 
by  reference  to  the  mode  of  developement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  in 
animalB  and  in  man. 

The  centre  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  lowest  animals  possessed  of 
a  lengthened  axis,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  double  cord.  A  step 
higher  in  the  animal  scale,  and  knots  or  ganglia  are  developed  upon 
one  extremity  of  this  cord  ;  such  is  the  most  rudimentary  condition  of 
the  brain  in  the  lowest  forms  of  vertebrata.  In  the  lowest  fishes  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  double  cord  displays  a  succession  of  five  pairs 
of  ganglia.  The  higher  fishes  and  amphibia  appear  to  have  a  different 
disposition  of  these  primitive  ganglia.  The  first  two  have  become 
fused  into  a  single  ganglion,  and  then  follow  only  three  pairs  of  sym- 
metrical ganglia.  But  if  the  larger  pair  be  unfolded  after  being 
hardened  in  alcohol,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
ganglia  exists,  but  that  four  have  become  concealed  by  a  thin  covering 
that  has  spread  across  them.  This  condition  of  the  brain  carries  us 
upwards  in  the  animal  scale  even  to  Mammalia  ;  e.  g.^  in  the  dog  or 
cat  we  find,  first  a  single  ganglion,  the  cerebellum,  then  three  pairs 
following  each  other  in  succession  ;  and  if  we  unfold  the  middle  pair, 
we  shall  be  at  once  conduced  that  it  is  indeed  composed  of  two  pairs 
of  primitive  ganglia  concealed  by  an  additional  developement.  Again 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  primitive  ganglia  of  opposite  sides,  at  first 
separate  and  disjoined,  become  connected  by  means  of  transverse  fibres 
of  communication  (commissures,  commissural  a  joining).  The  office 
of  these  commissures  is  the  association  in  Unction  of  the  two  S3rm- 
metrical  portions.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  general  and  important  con- 
clusion, that  the  brain  among  the  lower  animals  consists  of  primitive 
cords,  primitive  ganglia  upon  those  cords,  and  commissures  which  con- 
nect the  substances  of  ^e  adjoining  ganglia,  and  associate  their 
actions. 

In  the  developement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  in  man,  the  earliest 
indication  of  the  spinal  cord  is  presented  under  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
minute  longitudinal  filaments  placed  side  by  side.  Upon  these, 
towards  the  anterior  extremity,  five  pairs  of  minute  swellings  are 
observed,  not  disposed  in  a  straight  line  as  in  fishes,  but  curved  upon 
each  other  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  fiiture  cranium. 
The  posterior  pair  soon  becomes  cemented  upon  the  middle  line,  form- 
ing a  single  ganglion ;  the  second  pair  also  unite  with  each  other ;  the 
third  and  fourth  pairs,  at  first  distinct,  are  speedily  veiled  by  a  lateral 
developement,  which  arches  backwards  and  conceals  them ;  the  an- 
terior pairs,  at  first  very  small,  decrease  in  size  and  become  almost 
lost  in  the  increased  developement  of  the  preceding  pairs. 

We  see  here  a  chain  of  resemblances  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
gressive developement  observed  in  the  lower  animals;  the  human 
brain  is  passing  through  the  phases  of  improving  developement,  which 
distinguishes  the  lowes  fi:om  the  lower  creatures :  and  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  architecture  of  the 
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human  brain,  that  we  were  led  to  estabKsh  as  the  principle  of  devel- 
opement  in  the  inferior  creatures — that  it  is  composed  of  primitive 
coi'ds^  'primitive  ganglia  upon  those  cords,  commissures  to  connect 
those  ganglia,  and  developements  from  those  ganglia. 

In  the  adult,  the  primitive  longitudinal  cords  have  become  cemented 
together,  to  form  the  spinal  cord.  But,  at  the  upper  extremity,  they 
separate  from  each  other  under  the  name  of  crura  cerebri.  The  Jirst 
pair  of  ganglia  developed  from  the  primitive  cords,  have  grown  into 
the  cerebellum  ;  the  second  pair  (the  optic  lobes  of  animals)  have 
become  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  man.  The  third  pojr,  the  optic 
thalami,  and  tlie  fourth^  the  corpora  striata,  are  the  basis  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, which,  the  merest  lamina  in  the  fish,  has  become  the  largest 
portion  of  the  brain  in  man.  And  the  fifth  pair  (olfactory  lobes), 
so  large  in  the  lowest  forms,  has  dwindled  into  the  olfactory  bulbs  of 
man. 

The  white  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  when  examined 
with  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  fibres  varying  in  diameter, 
according  to  Krause,  from  the  yf^  to  the  y^^  of  a  line.  These  fibres 
are  composed  of  a  thin  and  transparent  neurilema,  enclosing  a  soft 
homogeneous  nervous  substance,  and  they  possess  a  remarkable 
tendency,  when  compressed,  to  assume  a  varicose  appearance.  The 
nervous  fibres  of  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves  have  the 
same  disposition  to  become  varicose  on  pressure.  The  neurilema  of 
the  primitive  fibre,  according  to  Fontana,  consists  of  two  layers,  of 
which  the  internal  is  thin  and  transparent,  and  the  external  cellular 
and  less  transparent. 

The  grey  substance  of  the  brain,  according  to  Valentin,  is  composed 
of  globules  of  considerable  size,  having  a  central  nucleus,  near  the 
margin  of  which  is  another  smaller  nucleus,  and  frequently  upon  the 
surfece  of  the  globule,  patches  of  pigment.  Numerous  minute  fibrra 
have  been  observed  by  Remak  to  proceed  from  the  surface  of  these 
globules,  and  are  supposed  to  maintain  a  conununication  with  surround- 
ing globules.  The  various  shades  of  grey  observed  in  different  parts 
of  the  brain,  depend  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  globules 
existing  in  those  parts.  Two  kinds  of  grey  substance  are  described 
by  Rolando  as  existing  in  the  spinal  cord ;  the  one  is  the  ordinary 
grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  the  other  forms  part  of  the  posterior 
comua.  The  former  resembles  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  consisting 
of  globules,  while  the  latter  is  composed  of  small  bodies  resembling 
the  blood  corpuscules  of  the  frog. 

The  nerves  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes, — those  which  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves,  and  constitute  the  system  of  animal  life;  and  those  which 
originate  from  a  system  of  nervous  centres,  independent  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  but  closely  associated  with  that  centre  by  numerous  com- 
munications, the  sympathetic  system,  or  system  of  organic  life. 

The  division  of  nerves  into  cranial  and  spinal  is  purely  arbitrary. 
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and  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  former  passing  through  the 
foramina  of  the  cranium,  and  the  latter  through  those  of  the  yertebral 
column.  With  respect  to  origin, — all  the  cranial  nerves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  —  olfactory,  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord,  or 
from  its  immediate  continuation  into  the  brain.  The  spinal  nerves 
arise  by  two  roots ;  anterior,  which  proceeds  from  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  possesses  a  motor  function ;  and  posterior^ 
which  is  connected  with  the  posterior  segment,  and  bestows  the  faculty 
of  sensation.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  cranium  are  shown  by  dissec- 
tion to  be  continuous  with  the  motor  portion  of  the  cord,  and  form  one 
system  with  the  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  cord ;  while  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  always  excepting  the  ol^tory,  are  in  like  manner  traced  to 
the  posterior  segment  of  the  cord,  and  form  part  of  the  system  of 
sensation.  To  these  two  systems  a  third  has  been  added  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell, — the  respiratory  system, — which  consists  of  nerves 
associated  in  the  function  of  respiration,  and  arising  from  the  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  in  one  continuous  line,  which  was 
thence  named,  by  that  distinguished  physiologist,  the  respiratory  tract. 
The  microscope  has  succeeded  in  making  no  structural  distinction 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  but  the 
latter  are  remarkable  from  possessing  a  ganglion  near  to  their  attachment 
with  the  cord.  This  ganglion  is  observed  upon  the  posterior  roots  of 
all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  also  upon  the  corresponding  root  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve,  which  is  thence  considered  a  spinal  cranial  nerve. 
Upon  others  of  the  cranial  nerves  a  ganglion  is  found,  which  associates 
them  in  their  function  with  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  establishes  an 
analogy  with  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Grainger  have  made  an  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  nerves 
with  the  spinal  cord;  he  has  shown  that  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  cerebred,  divide  into  two  sets  of  filaments  upon 
entering  the  cord,  one  set  being  connected  to  the  grey  substance, 
while  the  other  is  continuous  with  the  white  or  fibrous  part  of  the 
cord.  The  former  he  considers  to  be  the  agents  of  the  excito-motory 
system  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ;  and  the  latter,  the  communication  with 
the  brain  and  the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sensation  and 
volition.  He  has  not  been  able  to  trace  the  fibres  which  enter  the 
grey  substance  to  their  termination ;  but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
ultimate  filaments  of  the  posterior  root  join  those  of  the  anterior  root ; 
or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  M.  HalPs  system,  that  the  incident  fibres 
(sensitive)  are  continuous  with  the  reflex  (motor). 

The  connection  of  a  nerve  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  called,  for 
convenience  of  description,  its  origin :  this  term  must  not,  however, 
be  received  literally ;  for  each  nerve  is  developed  in  the  precise  situa- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the  body,  and  with  the  same  relations  that 
it  possesses  in  after  life.  Indeed,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
instances  in  anencephalous  foetuses  where  the  nerves  are  beautifully 
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and  completely  formed,  while  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  wholly 
wanting.  The  word  origin  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  relict 
of  the  darkness  of  preceding  ages,  when  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  was 
looked  upon  as  the  tree  from  which  the  nerves  pushed  forth  as 
branches.  In  their  distribution  the  spinal  nerves  for  the  most  part 
follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  particularly  in  the  limbs,  where  they 
lie  almost  constantly  to  the  outer  side  and  superficially  to  the  vessels, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  first  intimation  of  danger  and 
communicating  it  to  the  muscles,  that  they  may  instantly  remove  the 
arteries  from  impending  injury. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  a  cerebro-spinal  nerve  shows  it  to 
be  composed  of  minute  fibres,  resembling  those  of  the  brain,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  neurilema  enclosing  a  soft  homogeneous  nervous  substance. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  and  the  cerebral 
fibres  is  a  somewhat  greater  opacity  and  more  granular  appearuice  of 
the  contents  of  the  minute  cylinders  of  the  former  ;  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  their  neurilema,  and  an  indisposition  to  the  formation  of 
varicose  enlargements  upon  compression.  The  neurilema  presents  the 
same  two  layers  which  exist  in  the  cerebral  fibres.  The  primitive 
Jibres,  or  Jiiaments,  are  assembled  into  small  bundles  and  enclosed  in 
a  distinct  sheath,  constituting  a  funiculus ;  the  frmiculi  are  collected 
into  larger  bundles  or  Jasciculi,  and  a  single  or  a  number  of  &8ciculi 
connected  by  cellular  tissue,  and  invested  by  a  membranous  sheath, 
constitute  a  nerve.  The  fimiculi,  when  freshly  exposed,  present  a 
peculiar  zigzag  line  across  their  cylinder,  which  is  most  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  arrangement  of  the  primitive  fibres,  or  possibly,  by  some 
condition  of  the  neurilema.  This  appearance  is  destroyed  by  making 
extension  upon  the  nerve. 

Communications  between  nerves  take  place  either  by  means  of  the 
funiculi  composing  a  single  nerve,  or  of  the  &sciculi  in  a  nervous 
plexus.  In  these  communications  there  is  no  fusion  of  nervous  sub- 
stance, the  cord  formed  by  any  two  funiculi  is  constantly  enlarged, 
and  corresponds  accurately  with  their  combined  bulk.  Microscopic 
examination  substantiates  this  observation,  and  shows  that  the  primi- 
tive fibre  passes  unchanged  from  one  funiculus  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  primitive  fibre  is  single  and  uninterrupted  from  its  connection 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  its  terminal  distribution.  A  nervous 
plexus  consists  in  a  communication  between  the  fasciculi  and  fanir 
culi  composing  the  nerves,  which  are  associated  in  their  supply  of  a 
limb  or  of  a  certkin  region  of  the  body.  During  this  communication 
there  is  an  interchange  of  funiculi,  and  with  the  fimiculi  an  inter- 
change of  fibres. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  numerous  ganglia,  of  communi- 
cating branches  passing  between  the  ganglia,  of  others  passing  be- 
tween the  ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal  aids,  and  of  branches  of 
distribution  which  are  remarkable  for  their  frequent  and  plexiform 
communications.    The  sympathetic  nerves  also  differ  from  other  nerves 
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in  their  colour,  which  is  of  a  greyish  pearly  tint.  Examined  with 
the  microscope  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  grey  and  white  fibres ;  the  white  fibres  belong  to  the 
cerebro- spinal  system ;  the  grey  are  much  smaller  than  the  white,  less 
transparent,  and  the  neurilema  is  less  easily  distinguishable  from  its 
contents :  some  of  the  nerres  are  composed  of  grey  fibres  only,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  white.  The  sympathetic  ganglia  contain  the 
globules  observed  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain ;  they  are  firmer 
in  structure  and  enclosed  in  a  strong  investing  capsule.  The  fasci- 
culi of  fibres  entering  the  ganglion  become  divided  and  form  a  plexus 
around  the  globules ;  they  then  converge  to  constitute  another  &sci- 
culus,  by  which  they  quit  the  ganglion. 

The  nervous  system  may  be  divided  for  convenience  of  description 
into  1.  The  brain.  2.  The  spinal  cord.  3.  The  cranial  nerves. 
4.  The  spinal  nerves.    5.  The  sympathetic  system. 


THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  is  a  collective  term  which  signifies  those  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  exclusive  of  the  nerves  themselves  which  are  contained 
within  the  cranium  ;  they  are  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata.  These  are  invested  and  protected  by  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  the  whole  together  constitute  the  encephalon  (iv,  xtipttkh, 
within  the  head). 

MEMBRANES  OF   THE   ENCEPHALON. 

Disseetiofi,  —  To  examine  the  encephalon  with  its  membranes,  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull  must  be  removed  by  sawing  through  the  ex- 
ternal table,  and  breaking  the  internal  table  with  the  chisel  and  ham- 
mer. After  the  calvarium  has  been  loosened  all  round,  it  will  require 
a  considerable  degree  of  force  to  tear  the  bone  away  from  the  dura 
mater.  This  adhesion  is  particularly  firm  at  the  sutures,  where  the 
dura  mater  is  continuous  with  a  membranous  layer  interposed  between 
the  edges  of  the  bones ;  in  other  situations,  the  connection  results 
from  numerous  vessels  which  permeate  the  inner  table  of  the  skull. 
The  adhesion  subsisting  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone  is  greater 
in  the  young  subject  than  in  the  adult. 

Upon  being  torn  away,  the  internal  table  will  present  the  deeply 
grooved  and  ramified  channels,  corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the 
arteria  meningea  media.  Along  the  middle  line  will  be  seen  a  groove 
corresponding  with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  on  either  side 
may  be  frequently  observed  some  depressed  fossae,  corresponding  with 
the  Pacchionian  bodies. 

The  membranes  of  the  encephalon  are  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid 
membrane,  and  pia  muter. 
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The  dura  mater  *  is  the  finn,  bluish,  fibrous  membrane,  which  is 
exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  calvarium.  It  lines  the  interior  of 
the  skull  and  spinal  column,  and  sends  processes  inwards  for  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.  It  also  sends 
processes  externally,  which  form  sheaths  for  the  nerves  as  they  quit 
the  skull  and  spinal  column.  Its  external  surface  is  rough  and  fibrous, 
and  corresponds  with  the  internal  table  of  the  skull.  The  internal 
surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  the  thin  varnish-like  lamella  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  The  latter  is  a  serous  membrane.  Hence  the 
dura  mater  becomes  a  Jibro-serous  membrane,  being  composed  of  its 
own  proper  fibrous  structure,  and  the  serous  layer  derived  from  the 
arachnoid.  There  are  two  other  instances  of  fibro-serous  membrane  in 
the  body,  formed  in  the  same  way  —  the  pericardium  and  tunica 
albuginea  of  the  testicle. 

On  either  side  of  the  dura  mater,  the  branches  of  the  middle  me- 
ningeal artery  may  be  seen  ramifying  ;  and  in  the  middle  line  is  a  de- 
pressed groove, '  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  upper  wall  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus.  If  the  sinus  be  opened  along  its  course, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  triangular  channel,  crossed  at  its  lower  angle 
by  numerous  white  bands,  called  chordae  Willisiif ;  granular  bodies 
are  also  occasionally  seen  in  its  interior  ;  these  £u:e  glandulse  Pacchioni. 

The  glanduUs  Pacchioni^  are  small,  round,  whitish  granulations, 
collected  in  clusters  of  variable  size.  They  are  found  in  three  situa- 
tions. 1.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  near  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  ;  when  of  large  size  they  produce  absorption  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  considerable  indentations  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
skull.  2.  In  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  3.  On  the  arachnoid 
membrane  investing  the  pia  mater  near  to  the  margin  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

If  the  student  cut  through  one  side  of  the  dura  mater,  and  turn  it 
upwards  towards  the  middle  line,  he  will  observe  the  smooth  internal 
surface  of  the  dura  mater.  He  will  perceive  also  the  large  cerebral 
veins  filled  with  dark  blood,  passing  from  behind  forwards  to  open  into 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  firm  connections  by  means  of 


*  So  named  from  a  supposition  that  it  was  the  source  of  all  t^ 
fibrous  membranes  of  the  body. 

+  Willis  lived  in  iJie  seventeenth  century  ;  he  was  a  great  defenc 
of  the  opinions  of  Harvey. 

X  These  bodies  have  no  analogy  whatsoever  with  glands.     Tl 
nature  and  use  are  but  imperfectly  known.     They  are  not  founc 
infancy.     They  are  described  as  conglobate  glands  by  Pacchioni,  i^ 
epistolary  dissertation,    "  De  Glandulis  conglobatis  Durse  Mei 
indeque  ortis  Lymphaticis  ad  Piam  Matrem  productis,"  publisli^niljjj'jji 
Rome,  in  1705.  /veg 
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these  veins  and  the  Pacchionian  bodies  between  the  opposed  sorfiEices 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

If  he  separate  these  with  his  scalpel,  he  will  see  a  vertical  layer  of 
dura  mater  descending  between  the  hemispheres,  and  if  he  draw  one 
side  of  the  brain  a  little  outwards,  he  will  distinctly  perceive  its 
extent ;  this  is  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  processes  of  dura  mater  which  are  sent  inwards  towards  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  are  the  falx  cerebriy  tentorium  cerebelli,  and 
falx  cerebelli. 

The  falx  cerebri  (&lx,  a  sickle),  so  named  from  its  sickle-like  ap- 
pearance, narrow  in  front,  broad  behind,  and  forming  a  sharp  curved 
edge  below,  is  attached  in  front  to  the  crista  galli  process  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  behind  to  the  tentorium  cerebeUi. 

The  tentorium  cerebelli  (tentorium,  a  tent)  is  a  roof  of  dura  mater, 
thrown  across  the  cerebellum  and  attached  at  each  side  to  the  margin 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  behind  to  the  transverse 
ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  lodges  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  to  the 
clinoid  processes  in  front.  It  supports  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  and  prevents  their  pressure  *  on  the  cerebellum,  leaving  only 
a  small  opening  anteriorly,  for  the  transmission  of  the  crura  cerebri. 

The  falx  cerebelli  is  a  small  process  attached  to  the  vertical  ridge 
of  the  occipital  bone  beneath  the  lateral  sinus,  and  to  the  tentorimn. 
It  is  received  into  the  indentation  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum. 

The  layers  of  the  dura  mater  separate  in  several  situations,'  so  as  to 
form  irregular  channels  which  receive  the  venous  blood.  These.are  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  ;  they  are  described  at  page  312,  in  the 
Chapter  upon  the  Veins. 

The  student  cannot  see  the  tentorium  and  £eJx  cerebelli  until  the 
brain  is  removed  ;  but  he  should  consider  the  attachments  of  the  ten- 
torium upon  the  dried  skull,  for  he  will  have  to  divide  it  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  brain.  He  should  now  proceed  to  that  operation,  for 
which  purpose  the  dura  mater  is  to  be  incised  all  round,  on  a  level 
with  the  section  through  the  skull,  and  the  scissors  are  to  be  carried 
deeply  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  in  front,  to  cut  through 
the  anterior  part  of  the  falx  ;  then  draw  the  dura  mater  backwards, 
and  leave  it  hanging  by  its  attachment  to  the  tentorium.  Raise  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  carefrilly  with  the  hand,  and  lift  the  o1£eic- 
tory  bulbs  from  the  cribriform  fossae  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
Then  cut  across  the  two  optic  nerves  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 
Next  divide  the  infiindibulum  and  third  nerve,  and  carry  the  knife 
along  the  margin  of  the  petrous  bone  at  each  side,  so  as  to  divide  the 


*  In  leaping  animals,  as  the  feline  and  canine  genera,  the  tentorium 
'orma  a  bony  tent. 
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tentorium  near  its  attachment.  Cut  across  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  in  succession  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  pass 
the  scalpel  as  &r  down  as  possible  into  the  vertebral  canal,  to  sever 
the  spinal  cord,  cutting  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  divide  the  vertebral  arteries  and  first  cervical  nerves.  Then  let 
him  press  the  cerebellum  gently  forwards  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  the  hemispheres  being  supported  with  the  left,  and  the  brain 
will  roll  into  his  hand. 

The  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  aro  the — 

Anterior  meningeal  from  the  internal  carotid. 
Middle  meningeal     )  j,^^  ^^  ^^^^  maxillary. 
Menmgea  parva        S 

Inferior  meningeal  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  occipital 
arteries. 

Posterior  meningeal  from  the  vertebraL 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  nervi  moUes  and  vertebral  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic,  from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  the  ophthalmic  nerve, 
and  sometimes  from  the  fourth.  The  branches  from  the  two  last  are 
given  off  while  the  nerves  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica ; 
they  are  recurrent  and  pass  backwards  between  the  layers  of  the  ten- 
torium, to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Arachnoid  membrane* 

The  arachnoid  {df^x^^  i^^f?  ^i^^  ^  spider^s  web),  so  named  frt>m 
its  extreme  tenuity,  is  the  serous  membrane  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  and,  like  other  serous  membranes,  a  shut  sac.  It  envelopes 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  dura  mater,  giving  to  that  membrane  its  serous  investment. 

The  arachnoid  is  thin  and  transparent  on  the  upper  sturfEice  of  the 
brain,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  inserting  a  blowpipe,  and  inject- 
ing beneath  it  a  stream  of  air.  In  other  situations,  as  at  the  base*  of 
the  brEiin  and  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  it 
is  semitransparent  and  dense  in  structure,  and  is  rendered  very 
evident  by  passing  across  from  one  convexity  to  another.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges,  this  membrane  is  often,  thickened  and  opaque. 

The  arachnoid  is  attached  to  the  surfiEice  of  the  pia  mater  by  a  loose 
cellular  tissue,  the  sub-arachnoidean.  This  tissue  is  fllamentous  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  between  the  hemispheres,  and  around  the  spinal 
cord,  where  the  arachnoid  is  disposed  very  loosely. 

The  sub-arachnoidean  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  an  abundant 
serous  secretion,  the  sub-arachnoidean  fluids  which  fills  all  the  vacui- 
ties existing  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  distends  the 
arachnoid  of  the  spinal  cord  so  completely,  as  to  enable  it  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  space  included  in  the  sheath  of  dura  mater. 

The  arachnoid  also  secretes  a  serous  fluid  from  its  inner  surface, 
which  is  small  in  quantity  compared  with  the  sub-arachnoidean  liquid. 
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It  does  not  enter  into  the  Tentricles  of  the  brain,  as  imagined  by 
Bichat,  but  is  reflected  inwards  upon  the  venae  Galeni  for  a  short  dis- 
tance only,  and  returns  upon  those  vessels  to  the  dura  mater  of  the 
tentorium.  It  surrounds  the  nerves  as  they  originate  from  the  brain, 
and  forms  a  sheath  around  them  to  their  point  of  exit  from  the  skulL 
It  is  then  reflected  back  upon  the  inner  siurface  of  the  dura  mater. 

There  are  no  vessels  apparent  in  the  arachnoid,  and  no  nerves  have 
been  traced  into  it. 

Pia  Mater, 

The  pia  mater  is  a  vascular  membrane  'composed  of  innumerable 
vessels  held  together  by  a  thin  cellular  layer.  It  invests  the  whole 
Bur&ce  of  the  brain,  dipping  into  its  convolutions,  and  forming  a  fold 
in  its  interior  called  velum  interpositum.  It  also  forms  folds  in  other 
situations,  as  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  in  the  longitudinal  grooves  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

This  membrane  differs  very  strikingly  in  its  structure  in  different 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  cerebrum, 
in  contact  with  the  soft  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  it  is  excessively 
vascular,  forming  remarkable  loops  of  anastomoses  between  the  convo- 
lutions, and  distributing  multitudes  of  minute  straight  vessels  to  the 
grey  substance.  In  the  substantia  perforata,  again,  and  locus  perfora- 
tus,  it  gives  off  tufts  of  small  arteries,  which  pierce  the  white  matter 
to  reach  the  grey  substance  in  the  interior.  But,  upon  the  crura 
cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  and  spinal  cord,  its  vascular  character  seems 
almost  lost.  It  has  become  a  dense  Jibrous  membrane,  diflicult  to  tear 
off,  and  forming  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  pia  mater  is  the  nutrient  membrane  of  the  brain,  and  derives 
its  blood  from  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries. 

Its  nerves  are  the  minute  fllaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which  ac- 
company the  branches  of  the  arteries. 

CEREBRUM. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  great  longi- 
tudinal Assure,  which  lodges  the  Mx  cerebri,  and  marks  tbe  origiiml 
developement  of  the  brain  by  two  symmetrical  halves. 

Each  hemisphere,  upon  its'  under  surface,  admits  of  a  division  into 
three  lobes,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  anterior  lobe  rests 
upon  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  is  separated  from  the  middle  by  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  *    The  middle  lobe  is  received  into  the  middle 


*  James  Dubois,  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy  in  Paris,  where 
he  succeeded  Vidius  in  1550,  although  known  much  earlier  by  his 
works  and  discoveries,  but  particularly  by  his  violence  in  the  defence 
of  Galen.    His  name  was  Latinised  to  Jacobus  Sylvius. 
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fossa,  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  separated  £rom  the  posterior  by  a 
slight  impression  produced  by  the  ridge  of  the  petrous  bone.  The  posr 
terior  lobe  is  supported  by  the  tentorium. 

If  the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere  be  removed  with  a  scalpel,  a 
centre  of  white  substance  will  be  observed,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
border  of  grey,  which  follows  the  depressions  of  the  convolutions,  and 
presents  a  zigzag  outline.  This  appearance  is  called  centrum  iwale 
minus.  The  divided  sur&ce  will  be  seen  to  be  studded  with  numer- 
ous small  red  points  (puncta  vasculosa)  which  are  produced  by  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  divided  ends  of  minute  arteries  and  veins. 

Now  separate  carefully  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  a 
broad  band  of  white  substance  will  be  seen  to  connect  them.  Remove 
the  upper  part  of  each  hemisphere,  with  a  knife,  to  a  level  with  this 
white  layer.  The  appearance  resulting  frt)m  this  section  is  the  centrum 
ovale  majus. 

The  centrum  ovale  majus  is  the  large  centre  of  white  substance  pre- 
sented to  view  on  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  both  hemispheres ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  thin  stratum  of  grey  substance,  which  follows 
in  a  zigzag  line  all  the  convolutions  and  the  fissures  between  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  centrum  ovale  majus  is  the  broad  band  which 
connects  the  two  hemispheres  to  each  other,  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  corpus  callosum  (callosus,  Jiard)  is  a  dense  layer  of  transverse 
fibres  connecting  the  two  hemispheres  and  constituting  their  grtat 
commissure.  It  is  situated  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior 
part  of  the  brain,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  rounded  border  whidi 
may  be  traced  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  front  of  the  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves.  Posteriorly  it  forms  a  thick  rounded  fold 
which  is  continuous  with  the  fornix. 

Beneath  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  cerebrum,  which  extends  between  the  hemi- 
spheres and  crura  cerebri  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  on  one  side,  to  that 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  It  is  through  this  fissure  that  the 
pia  mater  conmmnicates  with  the  velum  interpositum.  And  it  was 
here  that  Bichat  conceived  the  arachnoid  to  enter  the  ventricles ;  hence 
it  is  also  named  the  fissure  of  Bichdt. 

Along  the  middle  line  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  the  raph^,  a  linear 
depression  between  two  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  bands  ;  and,  on 
either  side  of  the  raphi,  may  be  seen  the  linetE  transversely  which 
mark  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  corpus  callosum  is  com- 
posed. 

If  an  incision  be  made  through  the  corpus  callosum  on  either  side  of 
the  raph^,  two  irregular  cavities  will  be  opened,  which  extend  from  one 
extremity  of  the  hemispheres  to  the  other :  these  are  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. To  expose  them  completely  the  upper  boundary  should  be  re- 
moved with  the  scissors. 

Each  lateral  ventricle  is  divided  into  a  central  cavity^  and  three 
smaller  cavities  called  comua.    The  anterior  comu. curves  forwards 


*  The  lateral  ventriclea  of  the  cerebniin.  1,  1.  The  two  hemi- 
sphere cot  down  to  a  lerel  with  the  cotpus  callosum  ao  us  lo  consti- 
tute the  centrum  oTsle  mi^us.  The  suibce  is  >een  to  be  studded  wi^ 
the  small  vaidJu  poinla  —  puncta  vascnlosa  —  and  aurrounded  hj  a 
namiT  margin  which  reprcBenlfl  the  grey  aubatajice.  2.  A  unall  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  eitremitf  of  the  corpus  calloaum.  3.  Tta  posterior 
Ijonndarj;  the  intermediate  portion  fbnning  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles has  been  removed  bo  ae  to  completely  expoie  those  cavities.  4. 
A  part  of  the  septum  lucidum,  showing  an  interspace  between  its 
layers— the  fifth  ventcide.  5.  The  anterior  comu  of  one  side.  6. 
The  commencement  of  the  middle  comu.  7.  The  posterior  comu.  8. 
The  corpus  atiiatmn  of  one  ventricle.  9.  The  tenia  semicircularis 
covered  by  iho  vena  corporis  atriati  and  tenia  Tarini.  10.  A  small 
part  of  the  thalamus  opticus.  1 1.  The  choroid  plexus.  This  plexus 
commuiucates  with  that  of  the  opposite  ventricle  through  the  foramen 
of  Munro ;  a  bristle  is  passed  through  thia  opening,  and  its  extremities 
are  aeeii  resting  on  the  carpus  striatum  at  each  side.  12.  The  fornix. 
13.  The  commencement  of  the  hippocampus  major  descending  into  the 
middle  comu.     14.  The  hippocampus  minor. 
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and  outwards  in  the  anterior  lobe ;  the  middle  comu  descends  into  the 
middle  lobe ;  and  the  posterior  cornu  passes  backwards  in  the  posterior 
lobe,  converging  towaids  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  central 
cavity  is  triangolar  in  its  form,  being  bounded  above  (roof)  by  the 
corpus  callosum ;  internally  by  the  septum  lucidum,  which  separates  it 
from  the  opposite  ventricle ;  and  below  (Jioor)  by  the  foUowing  parts, 
taken  in  their  order  of  position  from  before  backwards : — 

Corpus  striatum, 
Tenia  semicircularis. 
Thalamus  opticus. 
Choroid  plexus. 
Corpus  funbriatum. 
Fornix. 

The  corpus  ttriatum  is  named  from  the  striated  lines  of  white  and 
grey  matter  which  are  seen  upon  cutting  into  its  substance.  It  is 
grey  on  the  exterior,  and  of  a  pyriform  shape.  The  broad  end, 
directed  forwards,  rests  against  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  opposite 
side  ;  the  small  end,  backwards,  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  thalami  opticL  The  corpora  striata  are  the  superior 
ganglia  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  tenia  semidrcularis  (tenia,  a  fillet)  is  a  narrow  band  of 
medullary  substance,  extending  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum,  and  serving  as  a  bond  of  connection  between  that  body 
and  the,  thalamus  opticus.  The  tenia  is  partly  concealed  by  a  large 
vein  {vena  corporis  striata),  formed  by  small  vessels  from  the  corpus 
striatum  and  thalamus  opticus,  and  terminating  in  the  venae  OalenL 
The  vein  is  overlaid  by  a  yellowish  band,  a  thickening  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  ventricle.  This  was  first  noticed  and  described  by 
Tarinus,  under  the  name  of  the  homy  band.  We  may,  therefore, 
term  it  tenia  Tarini,* 

The  thalamus  opticus  (thalamus,  a  bed)  is  an  oblong  body,  having 
a  thin  coating  of  white  substance  on  its  surfEice  ;  it  has  received  its 
name  from  being  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  inferior 
ganglion  of  the  cerebrum.  The  border  only  of  the  thalamus  is  seen  in 
the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  We  must,  therefore,  defer  its  further 
description  until  we  can  examine  it  in  its  entire  extent. 

The  choroid  plexus  {x,^fm,  iT^o;,  resembling  the  chorion)  is  a  vascu- 
lar fringe  extending  obliquely  across  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
and  sinking  into  the  middle  comu.  Anteriorly  it  is  small  and  taper- 
ing, and  communicates  with  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  opposite  ventri- 
cle, through  a  large  oval  opening,  the  foramen  of  Mutiro,  This  fora- 
men may  be  distinctly  seen  by  pulling  slightly  on  the  plexus,  and 


*  Peter  Tarin,  a  French  anatomist :  his  work,  entitled '' Adversaria 
Anatomica,"  was  published  in  1750. 
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pressing  aside  the  aeptum  lucidum  with  the  handle  of  the  knife.  It  is 
situated  between  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  fornix,  and  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  thalami  optici,  and  forms  a  transverse  communis 
cation  between  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  below  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle. 

The  choroid  plexus  is  variable  in  its  appearance,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sents groups  and  clusters  of  small  serous  cysts,  which  have  been  misr 
taken  for  hydatids. 

The  corpus  Jimbriatum  is  a  narrow  white  band,  which  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  choroid  plexus,  and  extends  with  it  into  the 
descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  the  lateral  thin  edge  of 
the  fornix. 

The  fornix  is  a  white  layer  of  medullary  substance,  of  which  a  por- 
tion only  is  seen  in  this  view  of  the  ventricle. 

The  anterior  comu  is  triangular  in  its  form,  sweeping  outwards,  and 
terminating  by  a  point  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance only  from  its  surface. 

The  posterior  cornu  or  digital  cavity  curves  inwards,  as  it  extend/s 
into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  likewise  terminates  near  to 
the  surface.  An  elevation  corresponding  with  a  deep  sulcus  between 
two  convolutions  projects  into  the  floor  of  this  comu,  and  is  called 
hippocampus  minor. 

The  middle  or  descending  cornu^  in  descending  into  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  brain,  forms  a  very  considerable  curve,  and  alters  its  direction 
several  times  as  it  proceeds.  Hence  it  is  described  as  passing  back- 
wards and  outwards  and  downwards,  and  then  turning  forwards  and 
inwards.  This  complex  expression  of  a  very  simple  curve  has  given 
birth  to  a  symbol  formed  by  the  primary  letters  of  these  various 
terms ;  and  by  means  of  this  the  student  recollects  with  ease  the 
course  of  the  comu,  bodfl     It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  comua. 

The  middle  comu  should  now  be  laid  open,  by  inserting  the  little 
finger  into  its  cavity,  and  making  it  serve  as  a  director  for  the  scalpel 
in  cutting  away  the  side  of  the  hemisphere,  so  as  to  expose  it  com- 
pletely. 

Its  superior  boundary  is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  thala- 
mus opticus,  upon  which  are  the  two  proj^ions  called  corpus  genicu- 
latum  internum  and  externum,  and  the  inferior  wall  by  the  various 
parts  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  contents  of  the  middle  comu : 
these  are  the — 

Hippocampus  major, 

Pes  hippocampi. 

Pes  accessorius. 

Corpus  fimbriatum, 

Choroid  plexus, 

Fascia  dentata. 

Transverse  fissure. 

2a 
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The  hippocampus  major  or  comu  Ammonis^  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  ram^s  horn,  the  &mous  crest  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  is  a 
considerable  projection  from  the  inferior  wall,  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  middle  comu.  Its  extremity  is  likened  to  the  clubfoot 
of  some  animal,  from  its  presenting  a  number  of  knuckle-like  elevations 
upon  the  surfiEice :  hence  it  is  named  pes  hippocampi.  The  hippo- 
campus major  is  the  termination  of  the  lateral  edge  of  the  hemisphere, 
which  in  this  situation  is  very  much  attenuated  and  rolled  upon  itsel£ 
If  it  be  cut  across,  the  section  will  be  seen  to  resemble  the  extremity 
of  a  convoluted  scroll,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  white  and  grey 
substance.  The  hippocampus  major  is  continuous  superiorly  with  the 
fornix  and  corpus  callosum. 

The  pes  accessorius  is  a  swelling  somewhat  resembling  the  hippo- 
campus major,  but  smaller  in  size  :  it  is  situated  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  comu,  and  is  frequently  absent. 

The  corpus  Jimbriatum  is  the  narrow  white  band  which  is  pro- 
longed from  the  central  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  attached  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  to  its  termination. 

Fascia  deiitata, — If  the  corpus  fimbriatum  be  carefully  raised,  a 
narrow  serrated  band  of  grey  substance  will  be  seen  beneath  it :  this 
is  the  &8cia  dentata. 

Beneath  the  corpus  fimbriatum  will  be  likewise  seen  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  brain,  which  has  been  before  described  as  extending  from 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  on  one  side,  across  to  the  same  fissure  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  brain.  It  is  through  this  fissure  that  the  pia  mater 
communicates  with  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the  latter  obtains  its  sup- 
ply of  blood.  The  fissure  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  corpus  fim- 
briatum, and  on  the  other  by  the  under  surface  of  the  thalamus 
opticus. 

The  internal  boundary  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  the  septum  lucidum. 
This  septum  is  thin  and  semi-transparent,  and  consists  of  two  laminae 
of  cerebral  substance  attached  above  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum  at  its  anterior  part,  and  below  to  the  fornix.  Between 
the  two  layers  is  a  narrow  space,  the  fifth  ventricle,  which  is  lined 
by  a  proper  membrane.  The  fifth  ventricle  may  be  shown,  by 
snipping  through  the  septum  lucidum  transversely  with  the  scissors. 

The  corpus  callosum  should  now  be  cut  across  towards  its  anterior 
extremity,  and  the  two  ends  carefully  dissected  away.  The  anterior 
portion  will  be  retained  only  by  the  septum  lucidum,  but  the  posterior 
will  be  found  incorporated  with  the  white  layer  beneath,  which  is  the 
fornix. 

The  fornix  (arch)  is  a  triangular  lamina  of  white  substance,  broad 
behind,  and  extending  into  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  narrow  in  front, 
where  it  terminates  in  two  crura,  which  arch  downwards  to  the  base 
of  the  brain.  The  two  crura  descend  through  the  foramen  commune 
anterius  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  terminate  in  the  corpora  aUneantia, 
Opening  transversely  beneath  these  two  crura,  just  as  they  are  about 


*  The  meual  aurfece  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain.  The 
inciaian  haa  been  earned  along  tbe  middle  line ;  between  the  two  hemi- 
■phem  of  the  cerebrum,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  ceiebeUum  and 
mednlla  oblongHla.  1.  The  inner  Burbc«  of  the  left  hemisphere.  2. 
The  divided  inrface  of  tbe  cerebellum,  showing  the  arbor  Title.  5. 
The  medulla  oblongata,  i.  The  corpna  calloaum ;  rounded  befon;  to 
terminate  in  the  baee  of  the  brain ;  and  behind,  to  become  continuous 
with,  6.  the  Icnux.  6.  One  of  tbe  crura  of  the  fomii  descending  t«, 
7.  one  of  the  corpora  albicantia.  8.  The  septum  lucidum.  9.  The 
Tdum  inteipodtnra,  communicating  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  convolu- 
tioPB  throu^  the  fissure  of  Bicbst.  10.  Section  of  the  middle  com- 
ntiMnrs  utuated  in  the  third  Tcntricle.  11.  Section  of  the  anterior 
comnuBSure.  12.  Sec^n  of  the  posterior  commisBure.  The  interspace 
between  10  and  11  is  the  foramen  commune  anterius,  in  which  the  cms 
of  the  fornix  (6)  is  situated.  The  interspace  between  10  nnd  12  i> 
the  fonunen  commune  posterint  13.  The  coipora  quadrigemina,  upon 
whkh  ia  seen  resting  the  pineal  gland,  14.  15.  The  iter  a  t«rtio  sd 
qnartum  Tentiicnlum.  16.  The  fourth  ventricle.  17.  The  pons 
Varolii,  through  which  are  seen  passing  the  diTerging  fibres  of  the 
corpora  pymnidalia.  16.  Tbe  cms  cerebri  of  tbe  left  side,  with  the 
third  nerve  arising  from  it-  19.  The  tuber  cinereum,  from  which  pn> 
jecte  the  infnndilnlum,  having  the  pituitary  gland  appended  to  its  ei- 
tcemi^.  20.  One  of  tbe  optic  nerves.  21.  The  left  ol&ctorr  nerVe 
terminatiag  Miteriorlf  in  a  rounded  bulb. 
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to  arch  downwards,  is  the  foramen  of  Munro,  through  which  the  two 
lateral  ventricles  communicate,  and  the  choroid  plexuses  are  connected 
anteriorly. 

The  lateral  thin  edges  of  the  fornix  are  continuous  posteriorly  with 
the  concave  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  at  each  side,  and  form 
the  narrow  white  band  called  corpus  Jimbriatum.  In  the  middle  line 
the  fornix  is  continuous  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and  at  each  side 
with  the  hippocampus  major  and  minor.  Upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  fornix  towards  its  posterior  part,  some  transverse  lines  are  seen 
passing  between  the  diverging  lateral  &sciculi :  this  appearance  is 
termed  the  lyra,  from  a  &ncied  resemblance  to  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

The  fornix  may  now  be  removed  by  dividing  it  across  anteriorly, 
and  turning  it  backwards,  at  the  same  time  separating  its  lateral  con- 
nections with  the  hippocampi.  If  the  student  examine  its  under  sur- 
face, he  will  perceive  the  lyra  above  described. 

Beneath  the  fornix  is  the  velum  interpositum,  a  reflection  of  pia 
mater  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  bndn,  through  the  transverse 
fissure.  The  velum  is  connected  at  each  side  with  the  choroid  plexus, 
and  contains  within  its  two  layers  two  large  veins,  the  vena  Galeni, 
which  receive  the  blood  from  the  ventricles,  and  terminate  posteriorly 
in  the  straight  sinus.  Upon  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interposi- 
tum,  are  two  fringe-like  bodies  which  project  into  the  third  ventricle. 
These  are  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle. 

If  the  velum  interpositum  be  raised  and  turned  back,  an  operation 
which  must  be  conducted  with  care,  particularly  at  its  posterior  part, 
where  it  invests  the  pineal  gland,  the  thalami  optici  and  the  cavity  of 
the  third  ventricle  will  be  exposed. 

The  thalami  optici  are  two  rounded  oblong  bodies,  of  a  white  colour 
superficiaUy,  inserted  between  the  two  diverging  portions  of  the 
corpora  stnata.  In  the  middle  line  a  fissure  exists  between  them, 
which  is  called  the  third  ventricle.  Posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  they 
form  the  superior  wall  of  the  descending  comu,  and  present  two 
rounded  elevations  called  corpus  geniculatum  externum  and  internum. 
The  corpus  geniculatum  externum  is  the  lai^er  of  the  two,  and  of  St 
greyish  colour ;  it  is  the  principal  origin  of  the  optic  nerve.  In- 
feriorly, the  thalami  are  connected  with  the  corpora  albicantia  by 
means  of  two  white  bands,  which  appear  to  originate  in  the  white 
substance  uniting  the  thalami  to  the  corpora  striata.  In  their  interior 
the  thalami  are  composed  of  white  fibres  mixed  with  grey  substance. 
They  are  essentially  the  inferior  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  third  ventricle  is'  the  fissure  between  the  thalami  optici 
and  corpora  striata.  It  is  bounded  abov^  by  the  under  sur&ce  of 
the  velum  interpositum,  firom  which  are  suspended  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle.  Its  Jloor  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  tuber  cinereum,  corpora 
albicantia,  and  locus  perforatus.    Laterally,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
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thalami  optici  and  part  of  the  corpora  striata ;  anteriorlp,  by  the 
anterior  commiflsure  and  crura  of  the  fornix ;  and  posteriorlii,  by  the 
posterior  commissure  and  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  Tentriculum. 

The  third  yentricle  is  crossed  by  three  commissures,  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior ;  and  between  these  are  two  spaces,  called 
foramen  commune  anterius  and  foramen  commune  posterius. 

The  anterior  eommissure  is  a  rounded  white  cord,  communicating 
with  the  corpora  striata  ;  the  middle^  or  soft  commissure  consists  of 
grey  matter,  and  is  very  easily  broken  down  ;  it  connects  the  ad- 
jacent sides  of  the  thalami  optici ;  and  the  posterior  c(nnmissure  is  a 
rounded  white  cord,  connecting  the  two  thalami  optici  posteriorly. 

Between  the  anterior  and  middle  commissure,  is  the  space  called 
foramen  commune  anterius^  which,  from  leading  downwards  into  the 
infimdibulum,  is  also  designated  iter  ad  infundibulum.  The  crura  of 
the  fornix  descend  through  this  space,  surrounded  by  grey  matter,  to 
the  corpora  albicantia.  Between  the  middle  and  posterior  commissure, 
is  the  foramen  commune  posterius,  from  which  a  canal  leads  back- 
wards to  the  fourth  yentricle,  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventri' 
culum. 

Behind  the  third  ventricle  is  placed  the  quadrifid  ganglion,  called 
optic  lobes  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  corpora  quadrigemina  in  man* 
The  two  anterior  of  these  bodies  are  the  larger,  and  are  named  nates  ; 
the  two  posterior,  testes.  Their  base  is  perforated  from  before  back- 
wards by  a  tubular  canal,  which  serves  to  communicate  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles,  and  is  thence  named  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum 
Tentriculum,  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Resting  upon  the  corpora  qua- 
drigemina and  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  pia  mater,  obtained  from  the 
velum  interpositum,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  torn  off,  unless  very 
great  care  be  used,  is  the  pineal  glands 

The  pineal  gland  consists  of  soft  grey  substance,  and  is  of  a  conical 
form  ;  hence  one  of  its  synonyms,  eonarium.  It  contains  in  its  inte- 
rior several  brownish  granules,  which  are  composed  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  connected  to  the  thalami  optici  by  two  small 
rounded  cords,  called  peduncles,  and  is  very  improperly  called  a 
gland. 

Behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  the  cerebellum,  and  beneath  the 
cerebellum  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  student  must  therefore  divide 
the  cerebellum  down  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  turn  its  lobes  aside  to 
examine  that  cavity. 

The  fourth  ventricle  is  the  ventricle  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  an  oblong  quadri- 
lateral cavity,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  thick  cord  passing  between 
the  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  called  the  processus  e  cere- 
hello  ad  testes,  and  by  the  corpus  restif'orme.  It  is  covered  in  behind 
by  the  arch  of  the  cerebellum,  which  forms  three  remarkable  pro- 
jections into  its  cavity,  named,  from  their  resemblance,  uvula  and 
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tonsiU  ;  and  by  a  thin  lamella  of  white  subitance,  stretched  between 
the  two  processuB  e  cerebello  ad  testes,  tenned  the  valve  of  Vieustent,* 
This  layer  is  easily  broken  down,  and  requires  that  care  be  used  in 
its  demonstration.  In  fronts  the  fourth  ventricle  is  bounded  by  the 
posterior  sur&ce  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  tihove^  by  the  corpora  qua- 
drigemina,  and  the  termination  of  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  yentri- 
culum ;  and  below,  by  a  layer  of  pia  mater  and  one  of  arachnoid, 
passing  betweefn  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  cerebeUum  and  the  medulla 
oblongata,  called  the  valve  of'  the  arachnoid. 

We  observe  withm  the  fourth  ventricle  the  choroid  plexuses,  the 
calamus  scriptorius,  and  linete  transvers<t. 

The  choroid  plexuses  resemble  in  miniature  those  of  the  lateral 
ventricles :  they  are  formed  by  the  pia  mater,  and  lie  against  that  part 
of  the  cerebellum  called  uvula  and  tonsils. 

The  anterior  wall,  or  floor,  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  of  grey 
substance,  which  is  continuous  with  that  contained  within  the  spinal 
cord.  This  grey  substance  is  separated  into  two  bands  by  a  median 
fissure,  which  is  continuous  with  the  calamus  scriptorius.  The  two 
bands  are  considered  by  Mr.  Solly  as  the  two  posterior  pyramids ; 
and  he  has  observed  in  their  structure  such  an  arrangement  of  fibres 
as  induces  him  to  name  them  the  *^  posterior  ganglia  of  the  meduUa 
oblongata,''''  in  opposition  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  which  he  describes  as 
the  ^  anterior  ganglia  of  the  medulla,^ 

The  calamus  scriptorius  is  a  groove  upon  the  anterior  wall,  or  floor, 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  pen-like  appearance  is  produced  by  the 
divergence  of  the  posterior  median  columns,  the  feather  by  the  lineae 
transversa^.  At  the  point  of  the  pen  is  a  small  cavity  lined  with  grey 
substance,  and  called  the  ventricle  of  Arantius, 

The  linea  transversa  are  irregular  transverse  lines  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  which  in  some  degree  resemble  the  plume  of  the 
pen.    They  are  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  auditory  n^ve. 

There  is  no  communication  between  the  fourth  yentricLe  and  the 
subarachnoidean  space,  as  imagined  by  Magendie. 

LINING   MEMBRANE  OF   THE   VENTRICLES. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  is  a  serous  layer,  quite 
distinct  from  the  arachnoid,  and  having  no  communication  with  it. 
This  membrane  lines  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  is  connected  above  and  below  to  the  attached  border  of  the 
choroid  plexus,  so  as  to  exclude  completely  all  communication  between 
the  ventricles  and  the  exterior  of  the  brain.  It  is  reflected  through 
the  foramen  of  Munro  on  each  side  into  the  third  ventricle,  which  it 


*  Baymond  Vieussens,  a  great  discoverer  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  His  ^  Neurographia  Universalis"  was 
published  at  Lyons,  in  1685. 
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invests  throughout  From  the  third  it  is  conducted  into  the  fourth 
▼entricle,  through  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  and  lines 
its  interior,  together  with  the  layer  of  pia  mater  which  forms  its 
inferior  boundary.  In  this  manner  a  perfect  communication  is  esta- 
bluhed  between  all  the  Tcntricles,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth, 
which  has  its  own  proper  membrane.  It  is  this  membrane  which 
gives  them  their  polished  sur&ce,  and  transudes  the  secretion  which 
moistens  their  interior.  When  the  fluid  accumulates  to  an  unnatural 
degree,  it  may  then  break  down  this  layer  and  the  layer  of  pia  mater 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thus  make  its  way  into  the 
subarachnoidean  cellular  tissue  ;  but  in  the  normal  condition  no  com- 
munication whatever  can  exist  between  the  interior  of  the  ventricles 
and  the  serous  covering  of  the  exterior  of  the  brain. 

CBRBBBLLUM. 

The  cerebellum,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  is  seven  times  smaller 
than  the  cerebrum.  Like  that  organ,  it  is  composed  of  white  and 
grey  substance,  whereof  the  grey  is  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
white.  Its  Bui&ce  is  fonned  by  parallel  lamelUe,  separated  by  fissures; 
and  at  intervals  deeper  fissures  exist,  which  divide  it  into  larger 
segments,  termed  lobules.  The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
hemispheres,  or  lobes,  two  minor  lobes  called  superior  and  inferior 
vermiform  processes,  and  some  small  lobules. 

The  lateral  lobes  are  separated  from  each  other  posteriorly  by  a 
depression  which  lodges  the  &lx  cerebelli,  and  above  and  below  by  the 
projection  of  the  vermiform  processes. 

The  superior  vermiform  process,  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  along  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  is  all  that  exists  of  that 
organ  in  birds,*  and  forms  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  in 
many  mammalia.  It  is  situated  along  the  middle  line,  and  serves  to 
oonnect  the  lateral  lobes  superiorly. 

The  inferior  vermiform  process  forms  a  projection  inferiorly,  and  is 
the  means  of  connection  between  the  latend  lobes  below. 

The  principal  lobules  are  the  pneumogastric,  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and 
lingnetta  laminosa. 

The  pneumogastric  lobule  (flocculus)  is  situated  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  cerebellum,  near  to  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  is  hence  called  pneumogastric  It  is  not  unlike  a  con- 
voluted shell  in  its  form. 

The  tonsils  and  uvula  resemble  those  organs  in  a  swollen  state  very 
strikingly ;  they  project  from  the  under  surfcu^  of  the  cerebellum  into 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  linguetta  laminosa  is  a  thin  tonguelet  of  grey  substance, 
marked  by  transverse  furrows,  extending  forwards  upon  the  valve  of 
VieuBsens  firom  the  grey  substance  of  the  cerebellum. 

When  cut  into  vertically,  the  cerebellum  presents  the  appearance 
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termed  arbor  vita.  If  the  incision  t>e  made  through  the  outer  third 
of  the  organ,  a  grey  body,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  zigzag  line  of 
homy  structure,  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  white  substance : 
this  is  the  corpus  rhomboideuniy  or  ganglion  of  the  cerebellmn. 

The  cerebellum  is  associated  with  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebrum  by 
three  pairs  of  peduncles,  the 

Corpora  restiformia, 
Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes. 
Crura  oerebellL 

The  corpora  restiformia,  or  inferior  peduncles,  diyeige  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  enter  the  cerebellum,  forming, 
by  their  divergence,  part  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. Their  fibres  surround  the  corpus  rhomboideum,  and  are  ex- 
panded into  the  lamellae  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes  are  the  superior  peduncles :  they 
ascend  from  the  corpus  rhomboideum  on  each  side  to  the  testis,  and 
also  form  part  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  yentricle.  The 
valve  of  Vieussens,  by  connecting  the  two  processus  e  oerebeUo  ad 
testes  from  side  to  side,  and  the  cerebellum  and  testes  from  behind 
forwards,  also  contributes  to  the  antero-posterior  communication. 

The  crura  cerebelli  are  the  terminations  of  the  transverse  fibres  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  or  great  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  which  serves 
to  establish  a  transverse  communication  between  the  lateral  lobes. 

BASE  OF  THB   BRAIN. 

The  Student  should  now  prepare  to  study  the  base  of  the  brain :  for 
this  purpose  the  organ  should  be  turned  upon  its  incised  surfece;  and  if 
the  dissection  has  hitherto  been  conducted  with  care,  he  will  find  the 
base  perfectly  uninjured.  The  arachnoid  membrane,  some  parts  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  the  circle  of  Willis,  must  be  carefully  cleared  away  in 
order  to  expose  all  the  structures.  These  he  will  find  arranged  in  the 
following  order  from  before  backwards : — 

Longitudinal  fissure, 

Olfectory  nerves. 

Fissure  of  Sylvius, 

Substantia  perforata. 

Commencement  of  the  transverse  fissure, 

Optic  commissure, 

Tuber  cinereum, 

Infrmdibulum, 

Corpora  albicantia. 

Locus  perforatus. 

Crura  cerebri. 

Pons  Varolii, 

Crura  cerebeUi, 

Medulla  oblongata. 
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The  longitudinal  fissure  is  the .  space  separating  the  two  hemi- 
spheres: it  is  continued  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
divides  the  two  anterior  lobes.  In  this  fissure  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries  ascend  towards  the  corpus  callosum ;  and,  if  the  two  lobes  be 
slightly  drawn  asunder,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum 
will  be  seen  descending  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

On  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  upon  the  under  sur&ce  of 
each  anterior  lobe,  is  the  olfactory  nerve,  with  its  bulb. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  bounds  the  anterior  lobe  posteriorly,  and 
separates  it  from  die  middle  lobe  ;  it  lodges  the  middle  cerebral 
artery. 

The  substantia  perforata  is  a  triangular  plane  of  white  substance, 
situated  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  named 
perforata,  from  being  pierced  by  a  number  of  openings  for  small  arte- 
ries, which  enter  the  brain  in  this  situation  to  supply  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  corpus  striatum. 

Passing  backwards  on  each  side  beneath  the  edge  of  the  middle 
lobe,  is  the  commencement  of  the  p'eat  transverse  fissure,  which 
extends  beneath  the  hemispheres  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  optic  commissure  is  situated  on  the  middle  line  ;  it  is  the  point 
of  communication  between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

The  tuber  cinereum  is  an  eminence  of  grey  substance  immediately 
behind  the  optic  commissure,  and  connected  with  its  posterior  border. 
It  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  inf'undibulum  is  a  tubular  process  of  grey  substance,  opening 
from  the  centre  of  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  attached  below  to  the  pitui- 
tary gland,  which  is  lodged  in  the  sella  turcica.  This  gland  is  re- 
tained within  the  sella  turcica  by  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  and 
is  with  great  difficulty  removed  with  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  left  in  its  place,  where  it  is  intended  to  study  afterwards  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  for  any  attempt  at  removal  would  injure  the  cavern- 
ous sinuses.  It  consists  of  two  lobes,  but  presents  nothing  glandular, 
either  in  structure  or  function. 

The  corpora  albicantia  are  two  rounded  white  bodies,  placed  side 
by  side,  of  about  the  size  of  peas ;  hence  their  synonym,  pisiformia. 
They  are  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix,  and  are 
connected  with  the  thalami  optici  by  two  white  cords,  which  may 
be  easily  traced. 

The  locus  perforatus  is  a  layer  of  whitish  grey  substance,  connect' 
ed  in  front  with  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  on  each  side  with  the 
crura  cerebri,  between  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  perforated  by  seve- 
ral thick  tufts  of  arteries,  which  are  distributed  to  the  thalami  optici 
and  third  ventricle,  of  which  it  assists  in  forming  the  floor.  It  is 
sometimes  called,  pons  Tarini. 

The  crura  cerelrri  are  two  thick  white  cords  which  issue  from  be- 
neath the  pons  Varolii,  and  diverge  to  each  side  to  enter  the  thalami 
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Fig.  123.* 


*  The  under  siir&ce  or  base  of  the  brain.  1.  The  anterior  lobe  of 
one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum.  2.  The  middle  lobe.  3.  The  pos- 
terior lobe  almost  concealed  by,  4.  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
5.  The  inferior  yermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.  6.  The  pneumo- 
gastric  lobule.  7.  The  longitudinal  fissure.  8.  The  ol&ctory  nerves, 
forming  their  bulbous  expansions.  9.  The  substantia  perforata  at  the 
inner  termination  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  three  roots  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  are  seen  upon  the  substantia  perforata.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  transverse  fissure  on  each  side,  is  concealed  by  the 
inner  border  of  the  middle  lobe.  10.  The  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves.  11.  The  tuber  cinereum,  from  which  the  infundibnlum  is 
seen  projecting.  12.  The  corpora  albicantia.  13.  The  locus  perfonh 
tus  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  crura  cerebri,  and  by  the  third  nerve. 
14.  The  pons  Varolii.  15.  The  cms  cerebelli  of  one  side.  16.  The 
fifth  nerve  emerging  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cms  cerebelli ;  the 
smIQl  nerve  by  its  side  is  the  fourth.  1 7.  The  sixth  pair  of  nerves.  18. 
The  seventh  pair  of  nerves  consisting  of  the  auditory  and  faciaL     19. 
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optici.  The  third  nerve  will  be  observed  to  ariBe  from  the  inner  side 
of  each,  and  the  fourth  nerves  wind  around  them  from  above.  If  the 
eras  cerebri  be  cut  across,  it  will  be  seen  to  present,  in  the  centre  of 
the  section,  a  dark  spot,  the  locus  niger. 

The  pons  Varolii*  (protuberantia  annularis)  is  the  broad  transverse 
band  of  white  fibres,  which  arches  like  a  bridge  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and,  contracting  on  each  side  into  a  thick 
rounded  cord,  enters  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  under  the  name 
of  eras  cerebelli  There  is  a  groove  along  its  middle  which  lodges  the 
basilar  artery.  The  pons  Varolii  is  the  commissure  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  associates  the  two  lateral  lobes  in  their  common  function.  Rest- 
ing upon  the  pons,  near  its  posterior  border,  is  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 
On  the  anterior  border  of  the  eras  cerebelli,  at  each  side,  is  the  thick 
bundle  of  filaments  belonging  to  the  fifth  nerve,  and,  lying  on  its  pos- 
terior border,  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  enlarged  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Upon  its  anterior  surface  are  seen  two  narrow  projecting 
columns,  the  corpora  pyramidalia.  These  bodies  are  broad  above, 
and  narrow  below ;  and,  at  the  point  where  they  enter  the  pons  Va- 
rolii, they  become  considerably  constricted.  They  are  connected  to 
each  other  in  the  middle  fissure,  at  about  an  inch  below  the  pons,  by 
a  decussation  of  their  fibres,  which  form  small  interlacing  bands  cross- 
ing frt)m  side  to  side. 

Externally  to  the  corpora  pyramidalia  are  two  oblong  and  rounded 
bodies,  supposed  to  resemble  olives  in  their  form,  and  hence  called 
corpora  olivaria.  If  these  bodies  be  divided  by  a  longitudinal  section, 
a  grey  zigzag  outline,  resembling  the  corpus  rhomboideum  of  the  cere- 
bellum, will  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  each.  This  is  the  ganglion  of 
the  corpus  olivare. 

Behind  the  corpus  olivare  is  a  narrow  white  band,  which  descends 
along  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral 
sulcus.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  respiratory  tract  of  Sir  Charles 
BeU. 

The  corpora  restiformia  (restis,  a  rope)  are  the  remaining  columns 


The  corpora  pyramidalia  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  the  corpus  olivare 
and  part  of  the  corpus  restiforme  is  seen  at  each  side.  Just  below  the 
number  is  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia. 
20.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  21.  The  ninth  or  lingual  nerve.  22, 
The  anterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  spinal  nerve. 

*  Constant  Varolius,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Bologna :  died  in 
1578.  He  dissected  the  brain  in  the  course  of  its  fibres,  beginning 
fit>m  the  medulla  oblongata ;  a  plan  which  has  since  been  perfected  by 
Vieussens,  and  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  work  containing  his 
mode  of  dissection,  "^  De  Resolutione  Corporis  Humani,^*  was  publish- 
ed after  his  death,  in  1591. 


*  The  1)BSe  of  the  brain,  npan  which  BCTcrsJ  uctionB  have  been 
made,  showing  the  diBlribntion  of  the  dJTerging  fibres.  1,  The 
medalla  oblongata.  2.  One  half  of  the  pone  Varolii.  3.  The  eras 
cerebii  crossed  by  the  optic  nerve  (4),  and  spreading  out  into  the  sub- 
emate  of  the  middle  lobe.  5.  The  two  roots  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  the 
Derrea  about  the  cms  cerebri  and  cerebelli  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  figure.  6.  The  olfactory  nerre.  7-  The  corpora  albicantiiL 
On  the  right  side  a  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  removed  to  abow  the 
distribution  of  the  diveiging  fibres.  8.  The  fibres  of  the  corpus  pyra- 
middle  psssiiig  through  the  substance  of  the  pons  VorollL  9.  The 
fibres  passing  through  the  thalamns  opticas.  10.  The  fibres  pasung 
through  the  coctnu  atiiatam.  II.  Their  distribution  to  the  hemi- 
spheres. 13.  The  fifth  nerre ;  its  two  roota  may  be  tiaced,  the  one 
forwards  to  the  fibres  of  the  coipns  pyramidAle,  the  other  boclcwnrds 
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o{  the  mednlla  oblongata,  and  form  its  posterior  segment.  They 
diverge  superiorly  to  enter  the  cerebellum.  Between  the  two  corpora 
restiformia  posteriorly,  are  two  other  white  bands,  which  diverge  at 
the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  join  the  corpora  restiformia : 
these  are  the  posterior  median  fasciculi  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

If  a  thin  layer  of  the  pons  Varolii  be  carefully  raised,  or  if  a  longi^ 
tudinal  incision  be  made  across  it,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  cor- 
pus pyramidale  passes  through  the  pons  into  the  eras  cerebri.  If  the 
crus  cerebri  be  traced  forwards,  it  will  be  found  to  enter  the  thalamus 
opticus,  and  leaving  it  by  its  opposite  border  to  plunge  into  the  corpus 
striatum,  and  pass  from  thence  onwards  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
hemispheres. 

From  pursuing  this  remarkable  course,  and  spreading  out  as  they 
advance,  these  fibres  have  been  called  by  Gall  the  diverging  fibres. 
While  situated  within  the  pons  it  is  found  that  the  fibres  of  the  corpus 
pyramidale  separate  and  spread  out,  and  have  grey  substance  inter- 
posed between  them  ;  and  that  they  quit  the  pons  much  increased  in 
number  and  bulk,  so  as  to  form  the  crus  cerebri.  The  fibres  of  the 
eras  cerebri  again  are  separated  in  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  are  inteiv 
mingled  with  grey  matter,  and  they  also  quit  that  body  greatly  in- 
creased in  number  and  bulk.  Precisely  the  same  change  takes  place 
in  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  fibres  are  now  so  extraordinarily  mul- 
tiplied as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, viz.  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes. 

From  observing  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  white  fibres  appa- 
rently firom  the  admixture  of  grey  substance,  G^ll  and  Spurzheim  con- 
sidered the  latter  as  the  material  of  increase  or  formative  substance  to 
the  white  fibres,  and  they  are  borne  out  in  this  conclusion  by  several 
collateral  fects,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  grey  substance  ;  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  nutrient 
fluid  circulating  through  it,  is  fully  capable  of  effecting  the  increased 
growth  and  nutrition  of  the  structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
For  a  like  reason  the  bodies  in  which  this  grey  substance  occurs,  are 
called  by  the  same  physiologists  ^ganglia  rf  increase,'*''  and  by  other 
authors  simply  ganglia.  Thus  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata 
are  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formative 
ganglia  of  the  hemispheres. 


to  the  corpus  restiforme.  13.  The  fibres  of  the  corpus  pyramidale 
which  pass  outwards  with  the  corpus  restiforme  into  the  substance  of 
the  cerebellum ;  these  are  the  arciform  fibres  of  Solly.  14.  A  section 
through  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  corpus 
rhomboideum  in  the  centre  of  its  white  substance ;  the  arbor  vitse  is 
ftlso  beautifully  seen.     15.  The  opposite  lobe  of  the  cerebellunu 
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Mr.  Solly,  in  a  recent  work  upon  ^  the  human  bndn,^  has  de- 
signated the  diverging  fibres  of  the  corpus  pyramidale  that  pursne  the 
oourte  aboye  described,  ^  the  eeretyrai  jibret  ;^  to  distinguish  them 
firam,  another  set  of  fibres  discovered  by  that  gentleman,  which  also 
proceed  fixnn  the  corpus  pyramidale,  and  pass  outwards  beneath  the 
corpus  oHvare  to  the  cerebellum.  These  he  names  the  '^  arciform 
fibret^  and  divides  them  into  two  layers,  the  iuperficial  cerebeUar, 
and  deep  eer^Uar  fibres.  They  join  the  corpus  restiforme,  fonning 
one  fourth  of  its  whole  diameter,  and  spread  out  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebellum. 

The  corpora  (Vivaria  owe  their  convex  olive-shaped  fbnn  to  a 
**  ganglion  of  increase^  (the  anterior  ganglia  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
of  Solly),  situated  in  the  interior  of  each. 

The  white  fibres  surrounding  these  ganglia  fonn  a  fiueiculuB  at  each 
side,  which  is  continued  into  tiie  pons  Varolii  along  with  the  corpora 
pynunidalia.  Here  its  fibres  are  mixed  with  grey  matter,  and  pass 
into  the  cms  cerebri,  forming  its  superior  and  inner  s^fment.  From 
the  cms  cerebri  they  traverse  successively  the  thalamus  opticna  and 
corpus  striatum,  and  become  developed  into  the  convolutions  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  hemispheres  and  posterior  lobe. 

The  corpora  restifortnia  diverge  as  they  approach  the  cerebellum, 
and  leaving  between  them  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  enter  the 
substance  of  the  cerebellum  under  the  form  of  two  rounded  cords. 
These  cords  envelope  the  corpora  rhomboidea,  or  ganglia  of  increase, 
and  then  expand  on  all  sides  so  as  to  constitute  the  cerebellum. 

In  addition  to  the  diverging  fibres  which  are  thus  shown  to  consti- 
tute both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  by  their  increase  and  develope- 
ment,  another  set  of  fibres  are  found  to  exist,  which  have  for  their 
office  the  association  of  the  symmetrical  halves,  and  distant  parts  of  the 
same  hemispheres. 

These  are  called  firom  their  direction  converging  fibres^  and  ttom  their 
office  commissures.  The  commissures  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
are,  the — 

Corpus  callosum. 
Fornix, 

Septum  lucidum. 
Anterior  conunissure, 
Middle  conunissure. 
Posterior  commissure, 
Peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland, 
Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes, 
Valve  of  Vieussens, 
Pons  Varolii.  , 

The  corpus  callosum  is  the  commissure  of  the  hemiBpheres.  It  is 
therefore  of  moderate  thickness  in  the  middle,  where  its  fibros  pass 
directly  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other ;  thicker  in  front,  where 
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the  anterior  lobes  aie  connected;  and  thickest  behind,  where  the  fibres 
£nom  the  posterior  lobes  are  assembled. 

The  fornix  is  an  antero-posterior  commissnre,  and  serres  to  connect 
a  number  of  parts.  Below  it  is  associated  with  the  thalami  optid  ;  on 
each  side  by  means  of  the  corpora  fimbriata,  with  the  middle  lobes  of 
the  brain;  and,  above,  with  the  corpns  callosum,  and  consequently  with 
the  hemispheres. 

The  teptum  lucidum  is  a  perpendicular  commissure  between  the 
fornix  and  corpus  callosum. 

The  anteriar  commtMure  connects  together  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  corpora  striata. 

The  middle  commisture  is  a  layer  of  grey  substance,  uniting  ^he 
thalami  opticL 

The  posterior  commissure  is  a  white  rounded  cord,  connecting  the 
thalami  opticL 

The  pedutieles  of  tlie  pineal  gland  must  also  be  regarded  as  com- 
missures, assisted  in  their  function  by  the  grey  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes  are  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  ;  and  the 
linguetta  laminosa  and  yalye  of  Vieussens  perform  the  same  office  to 
the  grey  substance. 

The  pans  Varolii  is  the  commissure  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. It  consists  of  transyerse  fibres,  which  are  split  into  two  layers 
by  the  passage  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  olivaria. 
These  two  layers,  the  superior  and  inferior,  are  collected  together  on 
each  side,  in  the  formation  of  the  crura  cerebelli. 

RPINAL  CORD. 

The  dissection  of  the  spinal  cord  requires  that  the  spinal  column 
should  be  opened  throughout  its  entire  length  by  sawing  through  the 
laminae  of  the  yertebrse,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  transyerse  processes, 
and  raising  the  arches  with  a  chisel,  after  the  muscles  of  the  back  have 
been  removed. 

The  spinal  column  contains  the  spinal  cord^  or  medulla  spinalis  ; 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  neiDes ;  and  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  viz., 
dura  mater,  arachnoid^  pia  mater,  and  membrana  dentata. 

The  dura  mater  (t/ieca  vertebralis)  is  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater  of  the  skull :  it  is  closely  attached  around  the  border  of  the 
occipital  foramen,  particularly  in  firont,  to  the  posterior  common  liga- 
ment. In  the  vertebral  canal  it  is  connected  only  by  loose  cellular 
tissue,  containing  an  oily  fluid,  somewhat  analagous  to  the  marrow  of 
long  bones.  On  either  side  and  below,  it  forms  a  sheath,  for  each  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent  Upon  its  inner 
sui&ce  it  is  smooth,  being  lined  by  the  arachnoid  ;  and  on  either  side 
may  be  seen  the  double  opening  for  the  two  roots  of  each  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 
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The  arachnoid  is  a  continuation  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
brain.  It  encloses  the  cord  very  loosely,  being  connected  to  it  only  by 
long  slender  cellular  filaments  ;  passes  off  on  either  side  with  the  spinal 
nerves,  to  which  it  forms  a  sheath  ;  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  dura 
mater,  to  constitute  its  serous  surface.  A  connection  exists  in  several 
situations  between  the  arachnoid  of  the  cord  and  that  of  ike  dura 
mater. 

The  space  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord  is  identical 
with  that  already  described  as  existing  between  the  same  parts  in  the 
brain,  the  sub-arachnoidean  space.  It  is  occupied  in  both  by  a  serous 
fluid,  suiflcient  in  quantity  to  expand  the  arachnoid,  and  fill  completely 
the  cavity  of  the  theca  vertebralis.  The  sub-arachmndmn  fluid  keeps 
up  a  constant  and  gentle  pressure  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  yields  with  the  greatest  facility  to  the  various 
movements  of  the  coni,  giving  to  those  delicate  structures  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  principles  so  usefully  applied  by  Dr.  Amott  in  the 
jiydrostatic  bed. 

The  pia  mater  is  the  immediate  investment  of  the  cord ;  and,  like 
the  other  membranes,  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain.  It  is  not, 
however,  like  the  pia  mater  cerebri,  a  vascular  membrane ;  but  is  dense 
and  fibrous  in  its  structure,  and  contains  very  few  vessels.  It  invests 
the  cord  closely,  and  sends  a  duplicature  into  the  sulcus  longitndinaUs 
anterior,  and  another,  extremely  delicate,  into  the  sulcus  longitudinalis 
posterior.  It  forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerve  i, 
and  for  the  nerves  themselves  ;  and,  inferiorly,  at  the  conical  termina- 
tion of  the  cord,  is  prolonged  downwards  as  a  slender  ligament,  which 
descends  through  the  centre  of  the  cauda  equina,  and  is  attached  to  the 
dura  mater  lining  the  canal  of  the  sacrum. 

The  membrana  dentata  is  a  process  of  the  pia  mater  sent  off  from 
each  side  of  the  cord  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  separating  the 
anterior  firom  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Between  each 
of  the  nerves  it  forms  a  serration,  which  is  attached  to  the  dura  mater, 
and  unites  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  at  that  point 
The  processes  are  about  twenty  in  number  at  each  side.  Their  use  is 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  midst  of  the  fluid  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  spinal  cord  extends  from  the  pons  Varolii  to  opposite  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in  a  rounded  point :  it  is 
not  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  but  presents  three  enlargements^ 
The  uppermost  of  these  is  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  next  corresponds 
with  the  origin  of  the  nerves  destined  to  the  upper  extremities  ;  and 
the  lower  enlargement  is  situated  near  to  its  termination,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  attachment  of  the  nerves  which  are  intended  for  the 
supply  of  the  lower  limb. 

In  form,  the  spinal  cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  presents  on  its 
anterior  surface  a  groove,  which  extends  into  the  cord  to  the  depth  of 
one  third  of  its  diameter.     This  is  the  sulcus  longitudinalis  anterior. 
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If  the  sides  of  the  groove  be  gently  separated,  they  will  be  seeir  to  be 
connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  layer  of  medullaiy  substance. 

On  the  posterior  sur&ce  another  fissure  exists,  which  is  so  narrow 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  without  careful  examination.  This  is  the 
sulcus  longitudinalis  posterior.  It  extends  much  more  deeply  into  the 
cord  than  the  anterior  sulcus,  and  terminated  in  the  grey  substance  of 
the  interior.  These  two  fissures  divide  the  meduUa  spinalis  into  two 
lateral  cords,  which  are  connected  to  each  other  merely  by  the  white 
layer  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus. 

On  either  side  of  the  sulcus  longitudinalis  posterior  is  a  slight  line, 
which  bounds  on  each  side  the  posterior  median  columns.  These 
are  most  apparent  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  near  to  the  fourth 
ventricle,  where  they  are  separated  by  the  point  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius. 

Two  other  lines  are  observed  on  the  medulla,  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior lateral  sulci,  corresponding  with  the  attachment  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  anterior  lateral  sulcus 
is  a  mere  line,  marked  only  by  the  attachment  of  the  filaments  of  the 
anterior  roots.  The  posterior  lateral  sulcus  is  more  evident ;  and  is 
formed  by  a  narrow  greyish  &sciculus  derived  from  the  grey  substance 
of  the  interior. 

These  sulci  divide  the  medulla  into  four  fasciculi  or  cords,  viz*— « 

Anterior  columns. 
Lateral  columns. 
Posterior  columns. 
Median  posterior  columns. 

The  anterior  are  the  motor  columns,  and  give  origin  to. the  motor 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  are  continued  upwards  into  the 
medulla  oblongata,  under  the  name  of  corpora  pyramidalia. 

The  lateral  columns  are  divided  in  their  function  between  motion 
and  sensation,  and  contain  the  fasciculus  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell  as  the  respiratory  tract.  Some  anatomists  consider  the  anterior 
and  lateral  coliunn  on  each  side  as  a  single  column,  under  the  name  of 
antero-lateral. 

The  posterior  are  the  columns  of  sensation,  and  give  origin  to  the 
sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Their  superior  terminations  are 
named  corpora  restiformia. 

The  median  posterior  cotum7i8  have  no  function  at  present  assigned 
to  them. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  be  made,  its  internal  struc- 
ture may  be  seen  and  examined.  It  would  then  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  hollow  cylinders  of  white  matter,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  connected  by  a  narrow  white  commissure.  Each  cylinder  is  filled 
with  grey  substance,  which  is  connected  by  a  commissure  of  the  same 
matter.  The  form  of  the  grey  substance,  as  observed  in  the  section,  is 
that  of  two  half  moons  placed  back  to  back,  and  joined  by  a  transverse 

2b 
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band.  The  boms  of  the  moons  correspond  to  the  sulci  of  origin  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  The  anterior  horns  do  not 
quite  reach  this  surface  ;  but  the  posterior  appear  upon  the  surface,  and 
form  a  narrow  grey  line. 

CRANIAL    NERVE8. 

There  are  tiine  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  Taken  in  their  order  from 
before,  backwards,  they  are— • 

1st.   Olfactory. 
2nd.  Optic. 

3rd.  Motores  oculorum. 
4th.  Pathetici  (trochleares). 
5th.  Tri&cial  (trigemini). 
6th.  Abducentes. 
7th  J  Facial  (portio  dura), 
*  (  Auditory  (portio  mollis). 

JGlosso-pharyngeal, 
Pneumogastric  (vagus,  par  vagum), 
Spinal  accessory. 
9th.  Lingual  (hypoglossal). 

Functionally  or  physiologically  they  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
and  in  this  order  we  shall  examine  them. 

Nerves  of 

fist.  Olfectory, 

1.  Special  sense        .   ,     .  <  2nd.  Optic, 

(,7th.  Auditory. 

r  3rd.  Motores  oculorum, 

2.  Motion        .        .        .  ^  6th.  Abducentes, 

t9th.  Lingual. 

(  4  th.  PatlieticuB, 

3.  Respiration  (Bell)       .  ^  7th.  Facial, 

I  8th.  Glosso-pharyngeaL 
Pneumogastric, 
Spinal  accessory. 

4.  Spinal        .        .         .       5th.  Trifacial. 

NERVES   OF   SPECIAL    SENSE. 

1st  pair.  Olfactory. — This  nerve  rests  against  the  under  sur&oe 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  being  lodged  in  the  narrow  interval 
between  two  convolutions,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  the  arachnoid 
membrane. 

It  arises  by  three  roots,  1.  Internal,  from  the  substantia  perforata. 
2.  Middle,  from  a  papilla  of  grey  matter  embedded  in  the  anterior 
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lobe.  3.  External,  from  a  long  root  which  is  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  into  the  middle  lobe.  The 
union  of  these  roots  forms  a  greyish  white  nerve,  prismoid  in  form, 
and  soft  in  structure,  which  expands  into  a  butb  (hulbus  olfactoHus), 
and  rests  upon  the  cribriform  plate.  Its  branches  are  transmitted 
through  the  numerous  fonunina  in  the  cribriform  plate,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  innermost  are 
reddish  in  colour  and  soft,  and  spread  out  upon  the  septum  narium ; 
the  external  branches  are  whiter  and  more  firm,  they  pass  through 
bony  canals  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  and  communicate  freely 
with  each  other  previously  to  their  distribution  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones. 

2nd  pair.  Optic. — ^The  optic  nerve  arises  by  two  roots  ;  one  firom 
the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  the  other  from  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemirui  or  optic  lobes.  It  winds  around  the  cms  cerebri  as  a  flattened 
band,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form  the  com- 
missure. The  two  nerves  then  diverge  from  each  other,  to  enter  the 
orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  pierce  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats 
of  the  eyeball,  and  expand  in  the  retina.  The  optic  commissuro  rests 
upon  the  processus  oUvaris  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  its  posterior 
border  is  closely  connected  with  the  tuber  cinereum  ;  in  its  interior 
the  innermost  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  cross  each  other,  while  the  ex- 
ternal proceed  directly  onwards  in  their  course.  On  entering  the 
orbit,  the  nerve  obtains  a  firm  sheath  from  the  dura  mater,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball  This  sheath  is 
formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  foramen  opticum  into 
two  layers,  the  one  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  other  is 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit. 

7th  pair.  Auditory  {portio  nuMis). — This  nerve  arises  fi^om  the 
anterior  wall  or  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  means  of  the  white 
fibres,  line<B  transversa,  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  It  winds  around 
the  corpus  restiforme,  and  emeiges  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the 
cms  cerebelli :  it  then  enters  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus,  together 
with  the  &cial  nerve,  which  lies  in  a  groove  on  its  surfisice,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  divides  into  two  branches,  cochlear  and  vesti- 
bular,  which  are  distributed  to  the  internal  ear.  It  is  soft  and  pulpy 
in  texture. 

NERVBS  OF   MOTION. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  corpora  pyramidalia  are  the  conti- 
nuations upwards  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  motor 
tract,  and.  that  these  fescicuH  aro  prolonged  onwards  through  the  pons 
Varolii  and  crura  cerebri  into  the  ganglia  of  the  hemispheres.  Now, 
the  three  motor  nerves  arise  from  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  motor 
tract  at  different  points  of  its  course. 

3rd  pair,  Motorbs  Oculorum. — The  motor  oculi  nerve  arises  firom 


*  The  anatomy  of  the  ude  of  the  neck,  showing  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue.  I.  A  fragment  of  the  temporal  bone  containing  the  meaCuB 
audilarinB  eiternns,  mastoid,  and  styloid  process.  2.  The  stylo-hyoid 
mascte.  3.  The  etylo-glosaus.  4.  The  gtylo-pharyngeus.  5.  The 
tongue.  6.  The  hyo-gloasns  mnsele,  its  two  portions.  7.  The  genio- 
hyo-glosBUS  muscle.  B.  The  genio-hyoideus ;  they  both  arise  frran  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ajinphjais  of  the  lower  jaw.  9.  The  sterno- 
hyoid muade.  10.  The  alemo-thjTDid.  11.  The  ihyro-hyoid,  opon 
which  the  hycid  branch  of  the  lingual  nerve  is  seen  ramifying^  12. 
The  omo-hyoid  eroeaing  the  common  carotid  artery  (33),  and  inlenul 
jugular  vein  (14).  15.  The  eslemal  carotid  giving  off  its  branches. 
16.  The  internal  carotid.  17.  The  gustatory  nerve  giiing  off  ■ 
branch  to  the  sabmaiillaiy  ganglion  (IS),  and  communicadng  a  Uttle 
further  on  with  the  lingual  nerve.  19.  The  suhmaiillaiy.  or  Whar- 
ton's dact,  passing  forwards  to  the  sublingual  gland.  20.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  21.  Thclingual  nerve  curving  around  the  occipital 
artery.  23,  The  desccndens  noni  nerve,  forming  a  loop  with  (23)  the 
commimicwns  noni,  a  branch  fonued  by  two  iilaments,  one  from  the 
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the  inner  side  of  the  cms  cerebri,  near  to  the  pons  Varolii.  It  pierces 
the  dura  mater  immediately  in  front  of  the  posterior  clinoid  process ; 
descends  obliquely  along  the  external  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus ;  and 
entering  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus, 
immediately  divides  into  two  branches,  superior  and  inferior.  The 
tuperior  branch  ascends,  and  supplies  the  superior  rectus  and  levator 
palpebrse.  The  inferior  sends  branches  to  the  internal  and  inferior 
rectus,  and  a  long  branch  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle.  From  the 
latter  a  short  thick  branch  is  given  off  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  forming 
its  inferior  root. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  this  nerve  may  be  traced  into  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  cms  cerebri,*  into  the  motor  tract,*)*  and  as  far  as  the 
superior  fibres  of  the  cms  cerebri.^ 

6th  pair,  Abducbntes. — ^The  abducens  nerve  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  corpus  pyramidale,  close  to  the  pons  Varolii,  several  of  its 
filaments  of  origin  passing  between  the  ^sciculi  of  the  pons.  It 
pierces  the  dura  mater  upon  the  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  ascends  to  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  then  runs  forward  along  the 
inner  wall  of  the  sinus,  below  the  other  nerves ;  and,  resting  against 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus,  and  is  distributed  to  that  muscle.  In^the  cavernous 
sinus  it  is  joined  by  two  filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus.  Mr. 
Mayo  has  traced  the  origin  of  this  nerve  between  the  fasciculi  of  the 
corpora  pyramidalia  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
uid  Mr.  Grainger  has  pointed  out  its  connection  with  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord. 

dth  pair.  Lingual  (hypoglossal). — The  ninth  nerve,  the  trae  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  arises  by  several  filaments  from  the  side  of  the 
corpus  pyramidale  of  the  meduUa  oblongata,  and  escapes  from  the  skull 
through  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen.  It  then  passes  forward 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  ingiilar  vein,  and 
descends  along  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  vein  to  a  point 
parallel  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  next  curves  inwards 
around  the  occipital  artery,  with  which  it  forms  a  loop,  and  crosses  the 
lower  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  in  which 
it  terminates.  It  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and 
principally  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus.  While  resting  on  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  it  has  a  flattened  appearance,  and  communicates  beneath  the 
mylo-hyoideus  with  the  gustatorj'-  nerve. 


second  and  one  from  the  third  cervical  nerve.  24.  The  pneumogastric 
nerve,  emerging  from  between  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  common 
carotid  artery,  and  entering  the  chest.  25.  The  facial  nerve,  emerg- 
ing firom  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  crossing  the  external  carotid 
artery* 

*  Mayo.  f  Solly.  J  Grainger. 
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The  Branches  of  the  lingual  nerve  are : — 

Communicating  branches  with  the  Pneumogastric, 

Spinal  accessory. 
First  and  second  cervical  nerves. 
Sympathetic. 

Descendens  noni, 

Hyoidean  branch, 

Communicating  filaments  with  the  gustatory  nerve. 

The  communications  with  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  a  plexiform  interlacement  of  branches 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  com- 
munications with  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  derived  from  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion. 

The  descendens  noni  is  a  long  slender  twig,  which  quits  the  lingual 
just  as  that  nerve  is  about  to  form  its  arch  around  the  occipital  artery, 
and  descends  upon  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels.  Just  below  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  it  forms  a  loop  with  a  long  branch  (communicang 
noni)  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves.  From  the  convexity 
of  this  loop,  branches  are  sent  to  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
If  the  descendens  noni  be  traced  to  its  connection  with  the  lingual 
nerve,  and  examined  with  care,  it  will  be  found  to  be  formed  by  two 
filaments,  one  from  the  lingual,  the  other,  of  larger  size,  from  the  first 
and  second  cervical  nerves. 

The  hyoidean  branch  is  a  small  twig  distributed  to  the  insertions  of 
the  depressor  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

The  communicating  Jilaments  with  the  gustatory  nerve  are  two  or 
three  small  branches  which  ascend  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  muscle,  and  join  corresponding  branches  sent  downwards  by  the 
gustatory. 

RESPIRATORY   NERVES. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  certain  nerves 
which  are  associated  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  They  all  arise 
in  the  course  of  a  distinct  tract,  situated  between  the  corpus  olivaie 
and  corpus  restiforme  on  each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
which  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  hence 
this  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  named  the  respiratory  tract. 

4th  pair,  Pathetici  (trochlearis). — The  fourth  is  the  smallest 
cerebral  nerve ;  it  arises  from  the  valve  of  Yieussens  and  testis,  and 
winds  around  the  cms  cerebri  to  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it  pierces  the  dura  mater  near  to  the 
oval  opening  for  the  fifth  nerve,  and  passes  along  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cavernous  sinus  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  its  course  through  the 
sinus  it  is  situated  at  first  below  the  motor  oculi,  but  afterwards 
ascends  and  becomes  the  highest  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure.    . 
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After  reaching  the  orbit,  it  crosses  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle  near 
to  its  origin,  and  is  distributed  upon  the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior 
oblique  or  trochlearis  muscle ;  hence  its  synonyme  trochlearis. 

Branches, — While  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  fourth  nerve  gives 
off  a  recurrent  branch ;  some  filaments  of  communication  to  the  ophthal- 
mic nerve;  and  a  branch  to  assist  in  forming  the  lachrymal  nerve. 
The  recurrent  branch  passes  backwards  between  the  layers  of  the  ten- 
torium and  divides  into  two  or  three  filaments,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  sinus.  In  a  preparation  before 
me  this  branch  is  very  distinct ;  but  I  have  not  always  succeeded  in 
finding  it. 

7th  pair.  Facial  {partio  dura).  —  The  facial  nerve  arises  fipom  the 
respiratory  tract,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  close  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii.  It  enters  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
temus  with  the  auditory  nerve  (portio  mollis),  and  at  the  bottom  of 
that  cavity  passes  into  the  canal  which  is  expressly  intended  for  it, 
the  aqueductus  Fallopii.  In  this  canal  it  directs  its  course  at  first  for- 
wards towards  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  where  it  forms  a  gangliform  swell- 
ing, and  receives  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve.  It  then 
curves  backwards  towards  the  tympanum,  and  descends  along  its 
inner  wall  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Emerging  at  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen,  it  passes  forwards  within  the  parotid  gland,  and 
crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  While 
situated  within  the  gland,  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  auricular 
nerve,  and  divides  into  two  trunks  —  the  temjwro-facial^  and  cervico- 
facial— which  communicate  with  each  other  and  give  off  the  numerous 
branches  which  constitute  the  pes  anserinus^  and  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face,  supplying  the  muscles. 

The  Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  — 

Within  the  aqueductus  (  Tympanic, 

,    Fallopii,  i  (Chorda  tympani).* 

{Communicating, 
Posterior  auricular. 
Digastric, 
Stylo-hyoid. 

^    ^,     /.  (  Temporo-fecial, 

On  the  face,  ^  Cervico-feciaL 

The  tympanic  branches  are  two  small  filaments,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  stapedius  and  tensor  tympani  muscles. 
The  chorda  tympani  quits  the  &cial  just  before  that  nerve  emerges 


*  The  chorda  t3rmpani  is  not  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  facial ; 
but  being  in  close  connection  with  it,  and  being  given  off  from  it  like 
a  branch,  I  have  inserted  it  here  lest  it  should  be  overlooked. 


*  The  diatrihution  of  the  fiidal  nerve  and  the  branches  of  the  ce^ 
vital  pleiDB.  1.  The  facial  nerve,  escaping  from  the  stjlD-Biiistoid 
faramen,  and  crossing  the  ramas  of  ihc  tower  jaw  ;  the  [niotid  gland 
has  been  removed  in  order  to  see  the  nerve  more  distinctly.  2.  The 
posterior  auricular  branch ;  the  digastric  and  atj-lo-mastoid  fUaments 
are  seen  near  the  origin  of  this  branch-  3^  Temporal  branchefi,  cam- 
municating  with  (1)  the  branches  of  the  fronttd  nerve.  S.  Facial 
branches,  communicating  nilh  (6)  the  infni-orhilal  nerve.  7.  Facial 
branches,  communicating  with  (B)  the  mental  nerve.  9.  Cerviod 
branches,  communicating  with  (10)  the  superficialis  colli  nerve,  and 
forming  a  pleiQs  (11)  over  the  submaiillaiy  gland.  The  dUtribatian 
of  the  branches  of  the  fecial  in  a  radiated  direction  over  the  side  of 
the  &ce  constitutes  the  pes  anserinus.  1 2.  The  auricularis  magoiu 
nerve,  one  of  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cervical  pleios.  13.  The 
dcdpittdis  minor,  ascanding  along  the  poaterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
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from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Entering  the  t3nnpannm  at  its  poft- 
terior  and  superior  angle,  it  crosses  its  cavity  between  the  handle  of 
the  malleus  and  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  its  anterior  inferior 
angle.  It  then  escapes  through  the  iissura  Glaseri,  and  joins  the  gus- 
tatory nerve  at  an  acute  angle  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles. 
Enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  it  descends  to  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  where  it  unites  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 

The  cammunicating  branches  are  filaments  which  it  receives  firom 
the  glosso^pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

The  posterior  auricular  nerve  ascends  behind  the  ear,  and  crosses 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  ;  it  gives  branches 
also  to  the  attollens  and  retrahens  muscles  of  the  pinna. 

The  digastric  branch  supplies  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus 
muscle. 

The  stylo-hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  temporo-facial  gives  off  a  number  of  branches  which  are  distri- 
buted over  the  temple  and  upper  half  of  the  face,  supplying  the 
muscles  of  this  region,  and  commimicating  with  the  branches  of  the 
supra-orbital  nerve.  The  inferior  branches,  which  accompany  Stenon's 
duct,  form  a  plexus  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  infra-orbital 
nerve. 

The  cervico-facial  divides  into  a  number  of  branches  that  are  dis- 
tributed to  muscles  on  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck.  The  cervical  branches  form  a  plexus  with  the  superiicialis 
colli  nerve  over  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  facial  nerve  has  been  named  sifmpatheticits  minor^  on  account 
of  the  number  of  communications  which  it  maintains  with  other  nerves. 
These  will  be  best  seen  in  a  tabular  arrangement : — 


Jn  the  petrous  bone  it  j  ^^^^^^y^Zl' 


'    ^       -^t  "S  Petrosal  branch  of  Vidian, 
communicates  with    J   ^..  ,.  ' 

Otic  ganglion. 


At  Its  exit  from  the  C  n^\  v  —         i 

^  ,         y.   /•  J    Glosso-pharynffeaL 

stulo-mastoid  fora-  <    t»  .? .  o  — ' 

•^        ^.       •'  J   Pneumocastnc. 

men,  with  (_  ° 

T    ^t  *•  J    I     J  f  Anterior  auricular, 

Jn  the  parotid  aland,  3     a     •    i    • 

.  , '^  ®        '  <    Aunculans  magnus, 

'*'*  (^  Occipitalis  minor. 


mastoid  muscle.  14.  The  superficial  and  deep  descending  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus.  15.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve,  giving  off  a 
branch  to  the  external  surface  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  16.  The 
occipitalis  major  nerve,  a  posterior  branch  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve. 
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^-  Supra-orbital, 

V  In&arorbital, 
On  the  face  and  neck,  j   Temporo-malar, 

with  S.    Buccal, 

/   Mental, 

V  Superficialis  colli. 

Sth  ptur.T— This  pair  consists  of  three  nerves,  the  glosso-pharyngeal^ 
pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessoru. 

The  Glosso-pharyngbal  nerve  arises  by  several  iilaments  from 
the  respiratory  tract,  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  restifonne,  and 
escapes  from  the  skull  at  the  innermost  extremity  of  the  jugular  forar 
men  through  a  distinct  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  lying  anteriorly  to 
the  sheath  of  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  in- 
ternally to  the  jugular  vein.  It  then  passes  forwards  between  the 
jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscle,  and  descends  along  its  inferior  border  to  the  hyo-glossus,  be- 
neath which  it  passes  to  be  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue,  and  to  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  and  tonsils.  While 
situated  in  the  jugular  fossa,  the  nerve  presents  a  gangliform  swelling, 
which  is  called  the  ganglion  of  Andersch  *  (ganglion  petrosiun). 

The  fibres  of  origin  oif  this  nerve  may  be  traced  through  the  fr^cicuU 
of  the  corpus  restifonne  to  the  grey  substance  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  Brmches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  are  — 

Communicating  branches  with  the  Facial, 

Pneumogastric, 
Spinal  accessory. 
Sympathetic 

Tympanic, 
Muscular, 
Pharyngeal. 

The  Branches  of  communication  proceed  from  the  ganglion  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  are  common  to  the 
fecial,  eighth  pair,  and  sympathetic ;  they  form  a  complicated  plexus  at 
the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  tympanic  branch  (Jacobson^s  nerve)  enters  a  small  bony  canal 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  divides  into  six 
branches,  which  are  distributed  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
and  establish  important  communications  with  the  sympathetic  and 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  brunches  of  distribution  supply  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  fenestra  ovalis,  and  Eustachian  tube  :  those  of  communication 
join  the  carotid  plexus,  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  and 
the  otic  ganglion. 

*  Charles  Samuel  Andersch.  "  Tractatus  Anatomico-Physiologica 
de  Nervis  Corporis  Humani  Aliquibus,  1797." 
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The  musaitar  branch  divides  into  filaments,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus 
and  stylo-hyoideus  muscle. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  are  two  or  three  filaments  which  unite 
with  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  to  form  the 
pharyngeal  plexus. 

The  Pneumogastric  nerve  (vagus)  arises  by  numerous  filaments 
from  the  respiratory  tract  immediately  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  inner  extremity  of  the  jugular 
foramen  in  a  distinct  canal  of  the  dura  mater.  While  situated  in  this 
canal,  it  presents  a  small  rounded  ganglion ;  and  having  escaped  from 
the  skull,  a  gangliform  swelling,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  plexus  of  white  nerves,  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  with 
the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  below  the  ganglion.  This  second,  or 
plexiform  ganglion  (ganglion  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper),  is  situated,  at  first,  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
and  then  between  that  vessel  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The 
pneumogastric  nerve  then  descends  the  neck  within  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid  vessels,  lying  behind  and  between  the  artery  and  vein,  to  the 
root  of  the  neck.  Here  the  course  of  the  nerve  at  opposite  sides  be- 
comes different. 

The  right  passes  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  to  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  then  behind  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  it  accompanies  to  the  stomach,  lying  on  its  posterior 
aspect. 

The  left  enters  the  chest  parallel  with  the  left  subclavian  artery, 
crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  descends  behind  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus,  to  the  stomach. 

The  fibres  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  like  those  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  may  be  traced  through  the  fiasciculi  of  the  corpus 
restiforme  into  the  grey  substance  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  the  following : — 

Communicating  branches  with  the  Facial, 

Glosso-pharyngeal, 
Spinal  accessory, 
Lingual, 
Sympathetic. 

Pharyngeal, 

Supenor  laryngeal. 

Cardiac, 

Inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal, 

Pulmonary  anterior. 

Pulmonary  posterior, 

GBsophageal, 

Gastric. 


The  troncJies  »f  eiwimuntco- 
tioa  Ibnn  part  of  the  compli- 
cated plexua  at  the  base  of  the 
iXuIL  The  branches  to  the 
ganglion  of  Andeisch.and  that 


0  the  facial  a 


the   jugular 

paaaea  throu^n  a  uuuuk  i^^uu  . 

in  the  petrous  bone,  to   the  | 

lover  puTt  of  the  aqneijuctus 

Fatlopii. 

The  pbariingtal  nerve  arises 
Srom  the  pneiunogastric,  imme- 


•  Oripn  and  distribution  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  1. 
The  nieduUa  oblongata.  2. 
The  pons  Varolii.  3.  The  cor- 
pus olivare.  4,  The  corpus 
resliforme,    5.  The  &cial  nerve. 


.    The 


ngiu   ( 


,    The 


pharyngeal 
ganglion  ot  Andersch.  8.  The 
trunk  of  the  nerve.  S.Theapinal 
accessniT  nerve.  1 0.  The  gang- 
lion of  the  pneumogastric  nerve- 

11.  Its    pleiifortn    ganj^lion. 

12.  Itstruolt.  13.  Itspharjn- 
geal  branch  forating  the  pharyn- 
gealplMUS  (U),  BMistedhj-a 
branch  from  the  glosso- pharyn- 
geal (8),  and  one  Ihun  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  (IS). 
16.  Cardiac  branches.  17.  Re- 
current hiryngeal  branch.  1 B. 
Anterior  pulmonary  branches. 
19.  Posterior  pulmonary 
bnuiches.  20.  (Esophageal 
plema.  31.  Gastric  branches. 
22.  Origin  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve.  23.  Its  blanches 
distributed  to  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle.  24.  Its  branches 
to  the  trapezius  muscle. 


^::^f*^& 
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diately  above  the  plexiform  ganglion,  and  descends  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery  to  the  upper  border  of  the  middle  constrictor,  upon 
which  it  forms  the  pharyngeal  pUjus,  assisted  by  branches  fix)m  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic.  The  pharyn- 
geal plexus  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  arises  from  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the 
pneumogastric,  of  which  it  appears  almost  a  continuation ;  hence  the 
ganglion  has  been  named  by  Sir  Astley  Cdoper  the  **  ganglion  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch,'*'*  The  nerve  descends  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery  to  the  opening  in  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane,  through 
which  it  passes  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  ^e  larynx,  communicating  on  the  arytenoid 
muscle,  and  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve.  Behind  the  internal  carotid  it  gives  off  the  external  laryngeal 
Inrnnch,  which  sends  a  branch  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  suid  then 
descends,  to  supply  the  inferior  constrictor  and  crico-thyroid  muscles 
and  thyroid  ghuid,  and  communicates  by  two  or  three  branches  witJi 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

Mr.  John  Hilton,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Guy^s  Hospital,  who 
has  made  some  able  dissections  of  the  nerves  of  the  lai^rnx,  of  which  we 
refer  the  student  to  a  masterly  description  in  the  2nd.  vol.  of  the  Guy^a 
Hospital  Reports,  concludes  that  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the 
nerve  of  sensation  to  the  larynx,  being  distributed  solely  (with  the  ex-r 
ception  of  its  external  laryngeal  branch)  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
cellular  tissue,  and  glands.  If  this  &ct  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  observations  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  dissections  of  the  origiii 
of  the  nerve  by  Mr.  Edward  Cock,  we  shall  perceive  that,  both  in  the 
ganglionic  origin  of  the  nerve,  and  in  its  distribution,  we  have  striking 
evidence  of  its  sensitive  function.  The  recurrent,  or  inferior  laryn- 
geal nerve,  is  the  proper  motor  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx. 

The  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  cross  the  lower  part  of  the 
common  carotid,  to  communicate  with  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  with  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal^  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  curves  around 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the 
left  side.  It  ascends  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  cesophar 
gus,  and  piercing  the  lower  fibres  of  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle, 
enters  the  larynx  close  to  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  comu  of  the 
thyroid  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  distributed  to  all  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  As  it  curves  around  the 
subclavian  artery  and  aorta,  it  gives  branches  to  the  heart  and  root  of 
the  lungs ;  and,  as  it  ascends  the  neck,  it  distributes  filaments  to  the 
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(Bsophagus  and  trachea,  and  communicates  with  the  external  laryngeal 
nerve  and  sympathetic. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  upon  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs,  forming,  with  branches  from  the  great 
cardiac  plexus,  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  more  numerous  than  the  Ulte- 
rior, are  distributed  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs, 
and  are  joined  by  branches  from  the  great  cardiac  plexus,  forming  the 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

Upon  the  oesophagus  the  two  nerves  divide  into  numerous  branches 
which  communicate  with  each  other  and  constitute  the  xsophageal 
plexus  which  completely  surrounds  the  cylinder  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
accompanies  it  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

The  gastric  branches  are  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  two  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves ;  they  are  spread  out  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  stomach,  and  are  likewise  distributed  to  the  omentum, 
spleen,  pancreas,  liver,  and  gall-bladder,  and  communicate,  particularly 
the  right  nerve,  with  the  solar  plexus. 

The  Spinal  accessory  nerve  arises  by  several  filaments  from 
the  respiratory  tract  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical  nerve, 
and  ascends  behind  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  and  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  the  foramen  lacemm 
posterius.  It  communicates  in  its  course  with  the  posterior  root  of  the 
first  cervical  nerve,  and  soon  becomes  applied  against  the  ganglion  of 
the  pneumogastric  and  enclosed  in  the  same  canal  of  dura  mater.  In 
the  jugular  fossa  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  smaller  joins  the 
pneumogastric  immediately  below  the  superior  ganglion,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  the  pharyngeal  nerve ;  while  the  larger  or 
true  continuation  of  the  nerve  passes  backwards  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  descends  obliquely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  It  then  pierces  the  stemo-mastoid  and  passes  ob- 
liquely across  the  neck,  communicating  with  the  cervical  nerves,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  trapezius.  The  spinal  accessory  sends  numerous 
branches  to  the  stemo-mastoid  in  its  passage  through  that  muscle. 

The  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  together  resemble  a 
spinal  nerve,  the  former  representing  the  posterior  root  with  its  gang- 
lion, and  the  latter  an  anterior  root. 

5th  pair,  Trifacial  (trigeminus). — This  nerve  is  analogous  to  the 
spinal  nerves  in  its  origin  by  two  roots  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  ganglion  on  tlie 
posterior  root.  Hence  it  ranges  with  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  the  cranial  spinal  nerve. 

It  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  root^  of  small  size,  frx)m  the 
corpus  pyramidale,  and  a  posterior  root,  larger  than  the  anterior,  from 
the  corpus  restiforme.  The  two  roots  pass  forwards  through  the  pons 
Varolii  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  crus  cerebelli  where  the  nerve 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  brain.     In  this  situation  it  consists  of 
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Beventy  or  eighty  filaments  held  together  by  pia  mater.  •  The  nerve 
then  passes  tlurough  an  oval  opening  in  the  border  of  the  tentorium, 
near  to  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  spreads  out  into  a  large 
semilunar  ganglion  —  the  Cassenan.  If  the  ganglion  be  turned  over, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  anterior  root  lies  against  its  under  surface 
without  having  any  connection  with  it,  and  may  be  traced  onwards  to 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  The  Cassenan  ganglion  divides  into 
three  branches,  the  ophthalmic,  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior 
maxillary. 

The  Ophthalmic  nerve  arises  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  Casse- 
rian  ganglion,  beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  passes  forwards  through 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  lying  externally  to  the  other 
nerves,  and  divides  into  three  branches.  Previously  to  its  division,  it 
gives  off  a  small  recurrent  nerve,  that  passes  backwards  with  the 
recurrent  branch  of  the  fourth  nerve  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
tentorium  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  Branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  are,  the — 

Frontal, 

Lachrymal, 

Nasal. 

The  frontal  nerve  mounts  above  the  levator  palpebrae,  and  runs  for- 
ward, resting  upon  that  muscle,  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  through 
which  it  escapes  upon  the  forehead,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  that 
region. 

It  gives  oif  one  small  branch,  the  supra-trochlear,  which  passes 
inwards  above  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  is  distri- 
buted to  the  integument  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and  root  of  the 
nose. 

The  lachrymal  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  receives  a  filament  from  the  fourth  nerve  in  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  passes  outwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  superior  branch  passes  over  the  gland  and  through  a 
foramen  in  the  maW  bone,  and  is  distributed  upon  the  cheek,  commu- 
nicating with  the  temporo-malar  and  &cial  nerves.  The  inferior 
branch  supplies  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  gland,  and  terminates  in  the 
integument  of  the  upper  lid  communicating  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  nasal  nerve  passes  forwards  between  the  two  heads  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  muscle,  crosses  the  optic  nerve  in  company  with  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen  immedi- 
ately above  the  internal  rectus.  It  then  traverses  the  upper  part  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  cribriform  plate,  and  passes  downwards 
through  the  most  anterior  of  its  foramina  into  the  nose,  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  supplying  the  mucous  membrane,  near  the  an- 
terior openings  of  the  nares ;  the  other,  passing  out  between  the  fibre- 
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Fig.  128.^ 


*  A  diagram,  showing  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  its  branches. 
1.  The  origin  of  the  nerve  by  two  roots.  2.  The  nerve  escaping  from 
the  cms  cerebelli.  3.  The  Casserian  ganglion.  4.  Its  ophthalmic 
division.  5.  The  frontal  nerve,  giving  off  the  supra- trochlear  branch, 
and  escaping  on  the  forehead  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen.  6. 
The  lachrymal  nerve.  7.  The  nasal  nerve ;  passing  .at  8  through  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  and  giving  off  the  infrartrochleu*  branch. 

9.  The  communication  of  the  nasal  nerve  with  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

10.  A  small  portion  of  the  third  nerve  with  which  the  ganglion  is 
seen  communicating ;  the  ganglion  gives  off  the  ciliary  branches  from 
its  anterior  aspect.  11.  The  superior  maxillary  nerve.  12.  Its 
orbital  branch.  13.  The  two  branches  communicating  with  MeckePs 
ganglion;  the  three  branches  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ganglion  are  the  posterior  palatine  nerves.  14,  14.  The  superior 
dental  nerves,  posterior,  middle,  and  anterior.  15.  The  infra-orbital 
branches  distributed  upon  the  cheek.  16.  The  inferior  maxiUaiy 
nerve.  17.  Its  anterior  or  muscular  trunk.  18.  The  posterior 
trunk;  the  two  divisions  are  separated  by  an  arrow*      19.  The 
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cartilages,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nose. 

The  Branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  within  the  orbit  are,  the  gangli- 
onic, ciliary,  and  infra-trochlear ;  in  the  nose  it  gives  one  or  two  fiJar 
ments  to  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinus.  The  ganglionic 
branch  passes  obliquely  forwards  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  cUiary 
ganglion  forming  its  superior  or  long  root.  The  ciliary  branches  are 
one  or  two  iilaments  which  are  given  off  by  the  nasal  as  it  crosses  the 
optic  nerve.  They  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  pass 
between  that  tunic  and  the  choroid,  to  be  distributed  to  the  iris.  The 
infra-trochlear  is  given  off  just  as  the  nerve  is  about  to  enter  the  an- 
terior ethmoidal  foramen.  It  passes  along  the  superior  border  of  the 
internal  rectus  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  supra-trochlear  nerve,  and  supplies  the  lachrymal  sac,  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  conjunctiva,  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  Superior  maxillary  nerve  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the 
Casserian  ganglion ;  it  passes  forwards  through  the  foramen  rotundum, 
crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  enters  the  canal  in  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  Emerging 
on  the  hce,  beneath  the  levator  labii  superioris  muscle,  it  divides  into  a 
leash  of  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument 
of  the  cheek,  forming  a  plexus  with  the  fiicial  nerve. 

The  Branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  are  divisible  into 
three  groups : — 1.  Those  which  are  given  off  in  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa.  2.  Those  in  the  infra-orbital  canal ;  and  3.  Those  on  the  face. 
T^ey  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

r  Orbital, 
Spheno-maxillary  fossa,  <  Two  from  Meckel's  ganglion, 

(_  Posterior  dental. 


r  r        I.' J.  I         1  S  Middle  dental, 

Jnfra-orbital  canaL  \    a    *    •     j     *  i 

•^  '  (  Anterior  dental. 

/-..,/.  i  Muscular, 

On  the  face,  1^4. 

•^      '  i  Cutaneous 


Cutaneous. 

The  orbital  branch  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  lachrymal,  which  ascends 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  lachrymal  nerve ;  temporo-malar,  which  passes  for^ 
wards  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  piercing  the  malar  bone,  is 


gustatory  nerve.  20.  The  chocda  tympani  joining  it  at  an  acute 
angle.  21.  The  submaxillary  ganglion.  22.  The  inferior  dental 
nerve.  23.  Its  mylo-hyoidean  branch.  24.  The  auricular  nerve, 
dividing  behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  reunite  and  form 
a  single  trunk.  25.  Its  branch  of  communication  with  the  facial 
nerve.    26.  Its  temporal  branch. 

2c 
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distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  cheek,  communicating  with  the 
fecial  nerve ;  the  other  escaping  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit 
supplies  the  temporal  muscle  and  integument  in  the  temporal  region, 
and  communicates  with  the  temporal,  anterior  auricular,  and  fecial 
nerves. 

The  two  branches  from  MeckePs  ganglion  ascend  from  that  body  to 
join  the  nerve,  as  it  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  posterior  dental  branches  pass  through  small  foramina,  in  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  supply  the  poste- 
rior teeth. 

The  middle  and  anterior  dental  branches  descend  to  the  teeth,  the 
former  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  the  latter  through 
distinct  canals  in  the  wails  of  the  bone. 

The  muscular  and  cutaneous  branches  are  the  terminating  filaments 
of  the  nerve ;  they  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  cheek, 
and  form  an  intricate  plexus  with  branches  of  the  fecial  nerve. 

The  Inferior  maxillary  nerve  proceeds  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  Casserian  ganglion  ;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  is  augmented  in  size  by  the  anterior  or  motor  root 
which  passes  behind  the  ganglion,  and  unites  with  the  inferior 
maxillary  as  it  escapes  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Emerging  at  the 
foramen  ovale  the  nerve  divides  into  two  trunks,  external  and  in- 
ternal, which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle. 

The  external  trunk  into  which  may  be  traced  the  whole  of  the 
motor  root,  immediately  divides  into  five  branches  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  muscles  of  the  temporo-maxillary  region  ;  they  are — 

The  masseteric^  which  crosses  the  sigmoid  notch  with  the  masseteric 
artery  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

Temporal,  two  branches  passing  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  temporal  bone  to  the  temporal 
muscle. 

Buccal,  a  large  branch  which  pierces  the  fibres  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid, to  reach  the  buccinator  muscle. 

External  pterygoid,  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

Internal  pterygoid,  to  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 
The  internal  trunk  divides  into  three  branches — 

Oustatory, 
Inferior  dental. 
Anterior  auricular. 

The  Gustatory  nerve  descends  between  the  two  pterygoid 
muscles  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it  becomes  flattened,  and 
divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which  are  distributed  to  the  papiUae 
and  mucous  membrane. 

Relations, —  It  lies  at  first  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
next  between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  then 
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between  the  stylo-glossus  muscle  and  submaxillary  gland  ;  lastly,  it 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle, 
and  covered  in  by  the  mylo-hyoideus  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  gustatory  nerve  while  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
receives  a  branch  from  the  inferior  dental ;  lower  down  it  is  joined  at 
an  acute  angle  by  the  chorda  tympani  which  passes  downwards  in  the 
sheath  of  the  gustatory  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  where  it  unites  with 
the  submaxilhuy  ganglion.  On  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  some  branches 
of  conmiunication  are  sent  to  the  lingual,  and  in  the  course  of  the  nerve 
several  small  branches  to  surrounding  parts. 

The  Inferior  dental  nerve  passes  downwards  with  the  inferior 
dental  artery,  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  dental  foramen.  It  then  runs  along  the  canal  in 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  distributing  branches  to  the  teeth,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  incisive  and  mental.  The  incisive  branch 
passes  forwards,  to  supply  the  incisive  teeth  :  and  the  mental  branch 
escapes  through  the  mental  foramen,  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles 
and  integument  of  the  chin,  and  communicate  with  the  £eu;ial  nerve. 

It  gives  off  but  one  branch,  the  myU)-hyoidean^  which  leaves  the 
nerve  just  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  dental  foramen.  This  branch 
pierces  the  insertion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  descends 
along  a  groove  in  the  bone  to  the  external  surface  of  the  mylo-hyqid 
muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  anterior  auricular  nerve  passes  directly  backwards  behind 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  against  which  it  rests.  In  this 
situation  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  reunite,  and  form  a  kind 
of  plexus.  From  the  plexus  two  branches  are  given  off —  one,  to  com- 
municate with  the  facial  nerve  in  the  parotid  gland.  The  ot/ier,  or 
temporal  branchy  ascends  upon  the  root  of  the  zygoma  in  front  of  the 
external  ear,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pinna,  the  meatus,  and  the  in- 
tegument of  the  temple,  communicating  with  the  temporo-malar  and 
fecial  nerves. 

6PINAL   NERVES. 

There  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  each  arising  by  two 
roots,  an  anterior  or  motor  root,  and  a  posterior  or  sensitive  root. 

The  anterior  roots  arise  from  a  narrow  white  line  upon  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  gradually  approach  towards  the  anterior 
longitudinal  sulcus  as  they  descend.  , 

The  posterior  roots,  more  regular  than  the  anterior,  arise  from  a  nar- 
row grey  band  formed  by  the  internal  grey  substance  of  the  cord. 
They  are  larger,  and  the  filaments  of  origin  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  anterior  roots.  A  ganglion  is  found  upon  each  of  the  posterior 
roots  in  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  first  cervical  nerve  forms  an 
exception  to  these  characters.    Its  posterior  root  is  smaller  than  the 
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anterior  ;  there  is  frequently  no  ganglion  upon  it,  and  it  often  joins  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

After  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  unite,  and  consti- 
tute a  spinal  nerve,  which  escapes  through  the  intervertebral  foramen, 
and  divides  into  an  anterior  branch,  for  the  supply  of  the  front  half  of 
the  body,  and  a  posterior  branch,  for  the  posterior  half. 

The  anterior  branches,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  cervical 
nerves,  are  larger  than  the  posterior;  an  arrangement  which  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  larger  extent  of  surface  they  are  required  to  supply. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  divided  into — 

Cervical  ....       8  pairs 

Dorsal  .        .        .         .12 

Lumbar  ....       5 

Sacral  ....       6 

The  cervical  nerves  pass  off  transversely  from  the  spinal  cord  ;  the 
dorsal  are  oblique  in  their  direction  ;  and  the  lumbar  vertical,  and 
form  the  large  assemblage  of  nerves  at  the  termination  of  the  cord 
called  Cauda  equina. 

The  Cervical  nerves  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards;  the 
first  (sub-occipital)  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal  between  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  atlas  ;  and  the  last,  between  the  last  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  vertebra.  Each  nerve,  at  its  escape  fix)m  the  intervertebral 
foramen,  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch.  The  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves  form  the  cervical  plexus;  the 
posterior  branches,  the  posterior  cervical  plexus. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  four  inferior  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
form  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  Cervical  plexus  is  formed  by  loops  of  communication  which 
pass  from  one  nerve  to  another :  the  communicating  branch  between 
the  first  and  second  nerves  is  very  small ;  the  others  have  several  com- 
municating branches  which  are  of  larger  size.  The  plexus  rests  upon 
the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  posterior  scalenus  muscles. 

The  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  may  be  arranged  into  three 
groups,  superficial  ascending,  superficial  descending  ;  and  deep  :^ 

{r  Superficialis  colli. 
Ascending,    <  Auricularis  magnus, 
(,  Occipitalis  minor. 
Descending.  \  Acro-n^es, 
*   i  Claviculares. 

^Communicating  branches, 

T\r.^T.        J  Muscular, 
Deep        <  /-,  .' 

'^         J  Commumcans  nom, 

(^Phrenic. 
The  superficialis  colli  crosses  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  obliquely 
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and  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  otJier  ascends  to  the  submaxillary  region, 
and  forms  a  plexus  with  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  auriculawa  magvius^  the  largest  of  the  three,  curves  around  the 
posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  ascends  by  the  side  of  the 
external  jugular  vein  to  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  integument  of  the  posterior,  the 
other  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  pinna  and  side  of  the  face.  It  com- 
municates with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  occipitalis  minor  ascends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head. 

The  acromiales  and  claviculares  are  several  large  branches  which 
descend  over  the  clavicle,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
chest  and  shoulder. 

The  communicating  branches  are  filaments  of  communication  with 
the  sympathetic,  the  pneumogastric,  and  lingual  nerves.  The  three 
first  cervical  nerves  send  branches  to  the  first  cervical  ganglion,  the 
fourth  sends  a  branch  to  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  or  to  the  middle 
cervical  ganglion. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
neck. 

The  communicants  noni  is  a  long  slender  branch  formed  by  filaments 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerve:  it  descends  and  forms  a 
loop  with  the  descendens  noni  over  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  formed  by  filaments  firom  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  receiving  also  a  branch  from  the  sympathetic. 
It  descends  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  resting  upon  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  then  crosses  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
enters  the  chest  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the 
chest  it  passes  through  the  middle  mediastinum,  between  the  pleura 
and  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and 
commuiiicates  in  the  abdomen  with  the  phrenic  and  solar  plexus,  and 
on  the  right  side  with  the  hepatic  plexus.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  is 
rather  longer  than  the  right,  firom  the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the 
left  side. 

Posterior  cervical  plexus.  —  The  posterior  branches  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves,  form  loops  of  communication 
with  each  other  beneath  the  complexus  muscle,  and  constitute  the  pos^ 
terior  cervical  plexus.  All  the  branches  of  the  posterior  cervical 
plexus  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
with  the  exception  of  a  large  ascending  branch  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  the  occipitalis  major.  This  nerve  pierces  the  complexus,  and 
ascends  with  the  occipital  artery,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The  posterior  branches  of  the  other 
cervical  nerves  are  small,  and  supply  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of 
the  neck. 
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The  axillary  plexus  of  nerves  is  fonned  by  communications  between 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  four  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves, 
The  plexus  is  broad  in  the  neck,  bat  narrows  as  it  approaches  the 
axillary  artery,  lying  at  first  external  to  that  vessel,  then  getting 
behind  it,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  axilla  completely  surround- 
ing it.     At  this  point  it  divides  into  its  six  ultimate  branches. 

Its  branches  may  be  arranged  into  two  groups,  humeral  and  de- 
scending,— 

Humeral  Branches*  Descending  Branches, 

Short  thoracic.  External  cutaneous, 

Long  thoracic.  Internal  cutaneous, 

Supra-scapular,  Median, 

Subscapular.  Ulnar, 

Musculo-spiral, 
Circumflex. 

The  short  thoracic  nerves,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  ac- 
companying the  superior  and  inferior  thoracic  arteries. 

The  long  thoracic  (external  respiratory  of  Bell)  is  a  long  branch 
arising  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  immediately  after 
their  escape  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  It  passes  down  behind 
the  plexus  and  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  resting  on  the  serratus 
magnus  muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  supra-scapular  nerve  passes  backwards  to  the  notch  in-  the 
superior  border  of  the  scapula,  through  which  it  emerges  into  the  supra- 
spinous fossa,  supplying  the  supra-spinatus  and  neighbouring  muscles. 

The  subscapular  nerves  are  three  in  number  ;  they  pass  inwards, 
and  supply  the  subscapularis  muscle.  One  of  them,  larger  than  the 
others,  accompanies  the  subscapular  artery,  and  distributes  branches  to 
the  adjoining  muscles. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  plexus  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order :  the  external  cutaneous,  and  one  head  of  the  median  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery;  the  other  head  of  the  median,  internal  cutaneous, 
and  ulnar,  upon  its  inner  side  ;  and  the  circumflex  and  musculo-spiral 
behind. 

The  External  cutaneous  nerve  (musculo-cutaneous,  perforans 
Casserii)  pierces  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  then  passes  between  the 
biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  perforates  the  &scia,  and  divides  into  branches,  which 
run  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  and  supply  the  integument  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm  as  &r  as  the  hand.  It  communicates  on 
the  fore-arm  with  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous. 

The  Internal  cut.4;^eous  nerve  is  one  of  the  internal  and 
smallest  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  plexus :  it  pierces  the  fiiscia 
immediately  below  the  axilla,  and  runs  down  the  inner  side  of  the 


nppec  aim,  to  the  bend  oE  the 
elbov,  where  it  diiides  into  Kieisl 
blanches,  which  pass  in  front  of 
the  median  basilic  vein,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  integument  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  fore-Bim  as 
fai  as  the  hand,  communicating  in 
their  couree  with  blanches  of  the 
eitemal  culaneona. 


*  The  aidllarf  plexus  of  nerves 
with  its  branches  and  their  dis- 
tribution. 1.  The  axilloiy  pleEue. 
■  2.  The  short  thoracic  nerves.  3. 
The  long  thoracic  or  enema!  re- 
BpiiHtoi;  of  BelL  4.  The  phrenic 
nerre.  5.  The  BupTBHspular  nerve. 
6.  The  aabscapnlar  nerves.  7.  The 
external  cutaneous  nerfc.  8.  The 
point  at  which  it  picitcs  the  co- 
raco-hrachiaUs  muscle.  9.  The  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  ;  the  point 
at  which  it  pien^a  the  deep  &b- 
cia.  10.  The  origin  of  the  median 
nerve  b;  two  heads.  II.  The  bend 
of  the  elbow  where  the  median 
paasea  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  and  of  the 
flexoi  sublimis  digiturum.  12.  Its 
muKolar branches.  13.  Itsanterior 
inteiOBseons  branch.  1 4.  The  point 
at  which  the  nerve  passes  beneath 

into  five  terminal  branches.     15. 

The  ulnar  nerve  giving  off  several 

muscular  branches  to  the  triceps. 

16.  The  point  at  which  it  passes 

between   the   two   heads  of   the 

flexor  carpi  ulnaria.     1 7.  Its  doraal 

branch.      18.    The   tennination   of 

the  nerve,  dividing  into  a  superficial 

and  deep  pahnar  branch.     19.  The  muBCulo-spiral  nerve.     20.  Mus- 

cnlar   branches.      21.    Spirai   cutaneous  nerve.      22.    The  posterior 

interosseous   nerve  piercing  the   supinator  bievis   muscle.     23.  The 

radial  nerve.     The  two  last  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the 

musculo- spiral     24.  The  point  at  which  the  radial  nerve  pierces  the 

deep  bscia.     25.  The  circumflex  nerve 
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The  Median  nerve  has  received  its  name  from  taking  a  course 
along  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  it  is,  therefore, 
intermediate  in  position,  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  nenres.  It 
commences  by  two  heads,  which  embrace  the  axillary  artery;  lies 
at  first  to  the  outer  side  of  the  brachial  ^ery,  which  it  cresses  at  its 
middle ;  and  descends  on  its  inner  side  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It 
then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum  muscles,  and  runs  down  the  fore-arm,  be- 
tween the  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus,  and  beneath  the  annular 
ligament,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  Branches  of  the  median  nerve  are, — 

Muscular,  Superficial  palmar. 

Anterior  interosseus.  Digital 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  anterior  interosseous  is  a  large  branch  accompanying  the  an- 
terior interosseous  artery,  and  supplying  the  deep  layer  of  muscles  in 
the  fore-arm.  It  passes  beneath  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle,  and 
pierces  the  interosseous  membrane  near  to  the  wrist.  On  reaching 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist,  it  joins  a  large  and  remarkable 
ganglion,  which  gives  off  a  number  of  branches  for  the  supply  of  the 
joint. 

The  superficial  palmar  branch  arises  from  the  median  nerve  imme- 
diately above  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  digital  branches  are  five  in  number  ;  two  pass  outwards  to  the 
thumb  ;  one  to  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger ;  one  subdivides  for 
the  supply  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  ;  and 
the  remaining  one,  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers. 

The  Ulnar  nerve  runs  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  to  the 
groove  between  the  internal  condyle  and  olecranon,  resting  upon  the 
internal  head  of  the  triceps,  and  accompanied  by  the  inferior  profunda 
artery.  At  the  elbow  it  is  superficial,  and  supported  by  the  inner 
condyle,  against  which  it  is  easily  compressed,  giving  rise  to  the 
thrilling  sensation  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  and  little 
finger,  ascribed  to  striking  the  ""  funny  bone.**^  It  then  passes  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  descends  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  crosses  the  annular  ligament,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  superficial  and  deep  palmar.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm,  it  becomes  applied 
against  the  artery,  and  lies  to  its  ulnar  side,  as  far  as  the  hand. 

The  Branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are, — 

Muscular  in  the  upper  arm,  Superficial  palmar. 

Muscular  in  the  fore-arm.  Deep  palmar. 

Dorsal  branch . 
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'The  muscular  branches  in  the  upper  arm  a^  a  few  filaments  distri- 
buted to  the  triceps. 

The  muscular  branches  in  the  fore-ann  supply  the  muscles  on  its 
iqner  side. 

The  dorsal  branch  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm,  and  divides  into  branches 
which  supply  two  Angers  and  a  half  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
hand,  and  communicate  with  the  radial  nerve. 

The  superficial  'palmar  branch  divides  into  four  filaments,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
little  finger,  to  the  adjoining  borders  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and 
a  communicating  branch  is  sent  to  join  the  median  nerve. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  passes  between  the  abductor  and  flexor 
minimi  digiti,  to  the  deep  palmar  arch,  supplying  all  the  deep  parts  in 
the  pahn  of  the  hand. 

The  MuscuLO-spiRAL  nerve  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  plexus  ; 
it  winds  around  the  humerus  in  the  spiral  groove,  accompanied  by  the 
superior  profunda  artery,  to  the  space  between  the  brdchialis  anticus 
and  supinator  longus  muscles,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  posterior  interosseous 
and  radial  nerve. 

The  Branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are, — 

Muscular, 

Spiral  cutaneous. 

Radial, 

Posterior  interosseous. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  triceps. 

The  spiral  cutaneous  nerve  pierces  the  deep  fascia  immediately 
below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  passes  down  the  outer 
side  of  the  fore-arm  as  fw  as  the  wrist.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
integument. 

The  radial  nerve  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the 
commencement  of  its  lower  third ;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  supinator  longus  to  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  where  it 
supplies  two  fingers  and  a  half,  and  communicates  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  gives  off  a  few  branches  to  the  muscles 
on  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm  it  lies  beneath  the  border  of  the 
supinator  longus  muscle.  In  the  middle  third  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  radial  artery,  lying  to  its  outer  side.  It  then  quits  the  artery, 
and  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus,  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  separates  from  the  radial  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  pierces  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and  emerges 
from  its  lower  border  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  where  it 
divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  whole  of  the  muscles  on  the 
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posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm.  One  branch,  longer  than  the  rest, 
descends  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  forms  a  large 
gangliform  swelling  (the  common  character  of  nerves  which  supply 
joints),  from  which  numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  Circumflex  nerve  passes  over  the  border  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle,  and  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  the  posterior 
circumflex  artery,  supplying  the  deltoid  muscle  and  shoulder-joint. 

DORSAL   NERVES. 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side;  the  first 
appears  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  last 
between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar.  Each  nerve,  as  soon  as 
it  has  escaped  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  divides  into  two 
branches,  a  dorsal  branch  and  the  true  intercostal  nerve. 

The  dorsal  branches  pass  directly  backwards  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back. 

The  intercostal  nerv^  receives  one  or  two  filaments  firom  the  adjoin- 
ing ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  passes  forwards  in  the  intercostal 
space  with  the  intercostal  vessels,  Ipng  below  the  vein  and  artery. 
At  the  termination  of  the  true  ribs,  the  nerves  pierce  the  intercostal 
and  pectoral  muscles,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
mamma  and  front  of  the  chest.  Those  which  are  situated  between 
the  &lse  ribs  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  and  between  the  trans- 
versalis  and  obliquus  iiitemus  muscles,  and  supply  the  rectus  and  the 
integument  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  first  and  last  dorsal 
nerves  are  exceptions  to  this  distribution.  The  anterior  branch  of  the 
first  dorsal  nerve  divides  into  two  branches ;  a  smaller,  which  takes 
the  course  of  the  intercostal  space;  and  a  larger,  which  crosses  obliquely 
the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  to  join  the  brachial  plexus.  The  last  dorsal 
nerve,  next  in  size  to  the  first,  sends  a  branch  of  conununication  to  the 
first  lumbar  nerve,  to  assist  in  forming  the  lumbar  plexus. 

The  branches  of  each  intercostal  nerve  are  muscular  to  the  inter- 
costal and  neighbouring  muscles,  and  a  cutaneotis  branch,  which  is 
given  off  at  about  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  rib.  The  first  dorsal 
nerve  has  no  cutaneous  branch.  The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  second 
and  third  intercostal  nerves  are  named,  from  their  origin  and  distribu- 
tion, intercosto-humeral.  They  pierce  the  external  intercostal  muscle, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  axilla  and  integument  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm.  That  from  the  second  intercostal  nerve  is  the  largest,  and 
extends  along  the  upper  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  pierce  the  external 
intercostal  muscle,  and  divide  into  two  branches;  the  anterior  pass 
through  the  serratus  magnus  and  obliquus  extemus,  and  the  posterior 
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through  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  integument  on  the  side  of  the 
trunk. 

The  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  is  remarkably  large  ; 
it  pierces  the  internal  and  external  oblique  muscles,  crosses  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal 
region. 

LUMBAR  NERVES. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  lumbar  nerves,  of  which  the  first  makes  its 
appearance  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the 
last  between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  The  anterior 
branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  form  the  lumbar 
plexus.  The  posterior  branches  diminish  from  above  downwards ;  they 
form  loops  of  communication  with  each  other,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  to  the  integument  over  the 
sacrum. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  four  upper  lumbar  nerves.  The  posterior  branches  passing 
backwards,  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
the  loins.  The  anterior  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards, and  the  posterior  diminish  in  like  proportion.  The  plexus  is 
connected  by  communicating  branches  passing  from  one  nerve  to  the 
other  at  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina ;  besides  which, 
each  trunk  receives  one  or  two  filaments  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic. 

The  Branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  are  the — 

Musculo-cutaneous, 
External  cutaneous, 
Genito-crural, 
Crural, 
Obturator. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerves^  two  in  number,  proceed  from  the 
first  lumbar  nerve.  They  cross  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle;  and, 
piercing  the  transversalis,  divide  into  two  branches;  a  cutaneous 
bi'anch^  which  passes  through  the  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument  over  the  hip  and  buttock ;  and  a  muscular  branch,  which 
winds  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  abdominal 
muscles,  lying  first  between  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique,  and 
^hen  between  the  internal  and  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The 
superior  nerve,  after  piercing  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle, 
passes  through  the  external  ring  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  tibe  scrotum  ;  hence  it  is  often  called  ilio-scrotal.  The  in- 
ferior nerve  supplies  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  externai  cutatieous  nerve  (inguino-cutaneous)  proceeds  fin)m  the 
second  lumbar  nerve.  It  pierces  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  psoas 
muscle;  and  crossing  the  iUacus  obliquely  to  the  anterior  superior 
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spinous  procese  of  the  ilium,  p^MS  into 
the  thigh  beneatli  Foupan'B  ligament. 
It  then  pierces  ihe  fescin  Uui  at  abont 
two  inihes  beluw  the  anterior  euperior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  and  divides  into  two 
lets  of  branches,  one  of  which  crosses  , 
the  tensor  vaginas  frmoris  muscle  to  the 
outer  and  posterior  side  of  the  thigh  ; 
the  other,  consifiting  of  two  or  three 


*  The  lumbar  and  sacial  pleiuEes, 
with  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity. 
1.  The  five  luDibar  nerves;  the  four 
superior,  witb  a  branch  from  the  last 
dorsal,  form  the  lumbar  pleius.  3.  The 
four  upper  sacial  nerves  which,  with 
the  last  lumbar,  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
3.  The  two  muBcnlo-cnlajieouB  nerves, 
branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  i. 
The  external  cutaneous  nerve.  5.  The 
genito-crural  nerve.  6.  The  crural, 
or  femoral  nerve.  7.  Its  muscnlBr 
branches.  8.  Its  cutaneous  branches, 
middle  colaneous.  9.  Its  descending, 
or  saphenone  branches.  10.  The  abort 
saphenous  nerve.  11 .  The  long,  or  in- 
ternal saphenous.  12.  The  obturator 
nerve.  13.  The  gluteal  ner\-e ;  a 
branch  of  the  hist  lumbar,  or  lumbo- 
sacral nerve.  14.  The  internal  padic 
nerve.  1 S.  The  lesser  ischiatic  nerve. 
16.  The  greater  ischiatic  nerve.  17. 
The  popliteal  nerve.  18.  The  peroneal 
nerve.  19.  The  muscular  branches  of 
the  popliteal.  20.  The  posterior  tibial 
nervei  dividing  at  21,  into  the  two 
pkntar  nerves.  22.  The  ertemal  sa- 
phenous nerve,  formed  by  the  union  of  ■ 
the  commuDicans  poplilei  and  commu- 
nicans  peronei.  23,  The  anterior  tibial 
nen-e.  24.  The  musculo- cutaneous 
nerve,  piercing  the  deep  fescia,  and 
dividing  into  two  cutaneous  branches, 
for  the  supply  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tuoL 
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nerves,  is  distributed  along  the  external  and  anterior  border  of  the 
thigh,  as  far  as  the  knee. 

The  genito-crural  proceeds  also  from  the  second  lumbar  nerve.  It 
traverses 'the  psoas  magnus  from  behind  forwards,  and  runs  down  on 
its  anterior  sur&ce  to  near  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches ;  genital,  which  passes  through  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  spermatic  cord;  and  crural,  which 
pierces  the  fascia  lata  at'  about  four  inches  below  Poupart^s  ligament, 
and  supplies  the  integument  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  Crural,  or  Femoral  nerve,  is  the  largest  of  the  divisions 
of  the  lumbar  plexus ;  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  and,  emerging  from  beneath 
the  psoas  muscle,  passes  downwards  in  the  groove  between  it  and 
the  iliacus,  and  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament  into  the  thigh,  where 
it  divides  into  branches.  At  Poupart's  ligament  it  is  separated  from 
the  femoral  artery  by  the  breadth  of  the  psoas  muscle,  which  at  this 
point  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  by  the  iliac 
fascia,  beneath  which  it  lies. 

The  branches  of  the  crural  nerve  are,  some  muscular  twigs  to  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  in  the  thigh,  the 

Cutaneous, 

Muscular, 

Long  saphenous  nerve. 

Short  saphenous  nerve. 

The  eutaneons  branches  are  three  or  four  in  number ;  they  pierce 
the  fascia  lata,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  front  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  forming  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous 
nerves.  Two  of  these  nerves  generally  pass  through  the  sartorius 
muscle  before  becoming  cutaneous. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  of  the  front  and  outer 
side  of  the  thigh. 

The  Umg  saphenous  nerve  inclines  inwards  to  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  entering  the  sheath,  accompanies  the  femoral 
artery  to  the  tendinous  canal  formed  by  the  adductor  longus  and 
vastus  intemus  muscles.  It  then  quits  the  artery,  and,  passing  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  descends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  crosses  in  front 
of  the  inner  ankle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot  as  far  a&  the  great  toe. 

The  short  saphenous  nerve  also  inclines  inwards  to  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  descends  upon  the  sheath  to  the  vastus  intemus 
muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  obturator  nerve  is  formed  by  a  branch  from  the  third,  and  an- 
other from  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve.  The  nerve  runs  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  obturator  foramen,  where  it 
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joins  the  obturator  artery.  Having  escaped  from  the  pelvis,  it  divides 
into  two  branches — anterior,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  adductor 
brevis,  supplying  that  mu^le,  the  pectineus,  and  adductor  longus,  and 
sending  a  branch  downwards  to  join  the  long  saphenous  nerve; 
and  a  posteriar  branch  which  passes  downwa^  behind  the  ad- 
ductor brevis,  supplying  it,  the  obturator  extemus,  and  the  adductor 
magnus. 


SACRAL   NERVES. 

There  are  six  pairs  of  sacral  nerves ;  the  first  escapes  from  the  ver- 
tebral canal  through  the  first  sacral  foramina,  and  the  two  last  between 
the  sacrmn  and  coccyx.  The  posterior  sacral  nerves  are  small  and 
pass  through  the  posterior  sacral  foramina ;  they  form  loops  of  conunu- 
nication  with  each  other  previously  to  their  distribution  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  sacral  and  gluteal  region.  The,anterior  branches  diminish 
in  size  from  above  downwards ;  the  three  first,  with  one  branch  of  the 
fourth,  unite  to  form  the  sacral  plexus ;  the  descending  branch  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  two  last  sacral,  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  aiml  region. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  lumbo-sacral,  and  by  the  ante- 
rior branches  of  the  four  upper  sacral  nerves,  and  receives  filaments 
from  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  lumbosacral  nerve 
is  a  large  branch  of  communication  between  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
plexus ;  it  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  of  a  branch  from  the  fourth,  and  gives  off  the  gluteal 
nerve.  The  plexus  is  in  relation  behind  with  the  pyriformis  muscle, 
and  in  front  with  the  pelvic  &scia,  and  with  the  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal iliac  artery. 

The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are,  the  internal  or  visceral, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles,  forming  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis, 
and  to  the  pelvic  viscera  ;  viz.  to  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  uterus, 
vagina,  rectum,  &c.,  and  communicate  very  freely  with  the  terminar 
tion  of  the  hypogastric  plexus ;  and  the  external,  which  are  four  in 
number  — 

Gluteal, 
Internal  pudic, 
Lesser  ischiatic, 
Oreater  ischiatic. 

The  f^luteal  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  lumbo-sacral ;  it  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  with  the  gluteal  artery,  through  the  great  sacro-ischiatic 
foramen,  and  divides  into  branches  which  take  the  course  df  the 
branches  of  the  gluteal  artery,  and  supply  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus,  and  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscles. 
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The  internal  pvdic  nerve  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great 
sacio-ischiatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  internal  pudic  artery.  In  its  course  beneath  the  obtu- 
rator £Eiscia,  the  nerve  lies  below  the  artery,  and  gives  off  filaments 
with  each  branch  of  that  vessel  It  is  distributed  to  the  perineum 
and  external  organs  of  generation. 

The  lesser  ischiatic  nerve  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  divides 
into  muscular  and  cutaneous  branches.  The  muscular  branches  — 
inferior  gluteal—axe  distributed  to  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  cuta- 
neous branches  are  two  in  number ;  one,  the  perineo-cutaneous^  curves 
around  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  divides  into  a  perineal  branch 
which  supplies  the  integument  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  and  a 
cutaneous  branch  which  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  as  hi 
as  the  knee ;  the  other,  the  middle  posterior  cutaneous  nerve,  divides 
into  filaments  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  as  &r  as  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

The  Great  ischiatic  nerve  is  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  the 
body;  it  is  formed  by  the  sacral  plexus,  or  rather  it  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  plexus,  and  at  its  exit  from  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  foramen  be- 
neath the  pyriformis  muscle,  measures  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  descends  through  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  along  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  to  about  its  lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  two 
large  terminal  branches,  popliteal  and  peroneal.  This  division  some- 
times takes  place  at  the  plexus,  and  the  two  nerves  descend  together 
side  by  side ;  occasionally  they  are  separated  at  their  commencement 
by  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pyriformis  musclel  The  nerve  in  its 
course  down  the  thigh  rests  upon  the  gemellus  superior,  tendon  of  the 
obturator  intemus,  gemellus  inferior,  quadratus  femoris,  and  adductor 
magnus  muscle,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  branches  of  the  great  ischiatic  nerve,  previously  to  its  division, 
are  muscular^  to  the  muscles  in  its  course,  and  an  articular  branch, 
which  descends  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  Popliteal  nerve  passes  'through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space,  from  the  division  of  the  great  ischiatic  nerve  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  passes  with  the  artery  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  soleus,  and  becomes  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  It  is 
superficial  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  lies  externally  to  the  vein 
and  artery. 

The  fyranches  of  the  popliteal  nerve  are  muscular  or  sural,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  calf;  and  the  communicans 
poplitei,  which  unites  with  a  similar  branch,  communicans  peronei, 
from  the  peroneal  nerve,  to  form  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  external  saphenous  nerve  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  communicans  poplitei,  and  communicans  peronei,  from  the 
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two  divisionB  of  the  great  ischiatic  nerve.  The  nerve  thus  formed 
pierces  the  deep  fascia  below  the  fleshy  part  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  external  saphenous  vein,  and 
behind  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  external  border  of  the  foot  to  which 
its  branches  are  distributed.  ,  It  supplies  the  integument  in  the  course 
of  the  vein,  and  communicates  on  the  foot  with  the  external  peroneal 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Posterior  tibial  nerve  is  continued  along  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  leg  from  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  inner  ankle,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal 
and  external  plantar  nerves.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  ;  it  then  becomes 
placed  superficially  to  that  vessel,  and  at  the  ai^e  is  again  situated 
to  its  outer  side. 

Its  branches  are  few ;  they  are  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  deep 
layer  of  muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve,  larger  than  the  external,  lies  in  the 
fissure  between  the  abductor  polUcis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
muscles,  and  divides  into  four  branches,  which  pass  forwards  between 
the  first  and  second  layers  of  muscles,  to  be  distributed  to  the  three 
inner  toes  and  one  side  of  the  fourth. 

The  external  plantar  nerve,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  follows  the 
course  of  the  external  plantar  artery,  to  the  outer  border  of  the  mua- 
culus  accessorius,  beneath  which  it  sends  several  large  muscular 
branches  to  supply  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  then  gives  branches  to 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  sends  forwards  two  digital  branches 
to  supply  the  little  toe  and  one  l^f  the  next. 

The  Peroneal  nerve  descends  by  the  side  of  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  to  the  head  of  the  flbula,  pierces  the  origin  of  the  peroneus  longus 
muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  tibial,  and  mua- 
culo-cutaneous.  It  gives  off  but  one  branch  in  its  course,  the  com- 
municans  peronei,  which  unites  with  the  communicans  poplitei,  to 
form  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
peroneal,  upon  the  head  of  the  flbula,  and  passes  beneath  the  upper 
part  of  the  extensor  longus  digitoium,  to  reach  the  outer  side  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  just  as  that  vessel  has  emerged  through  the 
opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  descends  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  leg  with  the  artery;  lying  at  first  to  its  outer  side,  and 
then  in  front  of  it,  and  near  the  ankle,  becomes  again  placed  to  its 
outer  side.  Reaching  the  ankle  it  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
and  accompanies  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  supplying  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  and  commn- 
nicating  with  the  internal  peroneal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  branches  given  off  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  in  its  course. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  passes  downwards  in  the  direction  of 
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the  fibula,  between  the  peronens  longus,  and  extensor  longus  digi- 
tomm  ;  and  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
divides  into  two  peroneal  cutaneous  branches.  In  its  course  between 
the  muscles  it  gives  off  several  branches  for  their  supply. 

The  peroneal  cutaneous  nerves  pass  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  foot  and  of  the  toes  ;  the 
external  supplying  three  toes  and  a  half,  and  the  internal  one  and  a 
hal£ 

SYMPATHETIC   SYSTEM. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  extending 
along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  coliunn  from  the  head  to  the  coccyx, 
communicating  with  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  body,  and  distributing 
branches  to  all  the  internal  organs  and  viscera. 

It  communicates  with  the  other  nerves  immediately  at  their  exit 
from  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canaL  The  fourth  and  sixth  nerves, 
however,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule;  for  with  these  it  unites  in  the 
cavernous  sinus  ;  and  with  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory,  at  their 
ultimate  expansions. 

The  branches  of  distribution  accompany  the  arteries  which  supply 
the  different  organs  ;  and  form  communications  around  them,  which 
are  called  plexuses  ;  and  take  the  name  of  the  artery  with  which  they 
are  associated":  thus  we  have  the  mesenteric  plexus,  hepatic  plexus, 
splenic  plexus,  &c.  All  the  intei-nal  organs  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
trunk,  are  supplied  with  branches  from  the  sympathetic,  and  some  of 
them  exclusively  ;  hence  it  is  considered  a  nerve  of  organic  life. 

It  is  called  the  ganglionic  nerve,  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
formed  by  a  number  of  ganglia  ;  and  from  the  constant  disposition 
which  it  evinces,  in  its  distribution,  to  communicate  and  form'  small 
knots  or  ganglia. 

There  are  six  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  head  ;  viz.,  the  ganglion  of 
Bibes;  the  ciliary,  or  lenticular  ;  the  naso-palatine,  or  Cloquet^s  ;  the 
spheno-palatine,  or  MeckePs ;  the  submaxillary ;  and  the  otic,  or 
Amold^s :  three  in  the  neck ;  superior,  middle,  and  inferior :  twelve 
in  the  dorsal  region  ;  four  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  and  four  or  five  in 
the  sacral  region. 

Each  ganglion  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  centre,  giving  off 
branches  in  four  different  directions,  viz.,  superior  or  ascending,  to 
communicate  with  the  ganglion  above  ;  inferior  or  descending,  to  com- 
municate with  the  ganglion  below  ;  extei'7ial,  to  communicate  with  the 
spinal  nerves ;  and  internal,  to  communicate  with  the  sympathetic 
filaments  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  viscera. 
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Fig.  131  .♦ 


'\ 


*  The  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  1.  The  ganglion 
of  Rib^s.  2.  The  filament  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  carotid 
plexus  (^.  4.  The  ciliary  or  lenticular  ganglion,  giving  off  ciliary 
branches  ioi*The  supply  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  5.  Part  of  the  inferior 
division  of  the  third  nerve,  receiving  a  short  thick  branch  from  the 
ganglion.  6.  Part  of  the  nasal  nerve,  receiving  a  longer  branch  from 
the  ganglion.  7.  A  slender  filament  sent  directly  backwards  from  the 
ganglion  to  the  sympathetic  branches  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  8.  Part 
of  the  sixth  nerve  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  receiving  two  branches  from 
the  carotid  plexus.  9.  MeckePs  ganglion  (spheno-palatine).  10.  Its 
ascending  branches,  communicating  with  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 
11.  Its  descending  branches,  the  posterior  palatine.  12.  Its  anterior 
branches,  spheno-palatine  or  nsLsaL  13.  The  naso-palatine  branch, 
one  of  the  nasal  branches.  *  The  swelling  which  Cloquet 
imagines  to  be  a  ganglion.  14.  The  posterior  branch  of  the 
ganglion,  the  Vidian  nerve.  15.  Its  carotid  branch,  communicating 
with  the  carotid  plexus.     16.  Its  petrosal  branch,  joining  the  angular 
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CRANIAL    GANGLIA. 

Ganglion  of  Ribes, 

Ciliary,  or  lenticular  ganglion, 

Naso-palatine,  or  Cloquet^s  ganglion, 

Spheno-palatine,  or  MeckePs  ganglion. 

Submaxillary  ganglion. 

Otic,  or  Amold^s  ganglion. 

1.  The  Ganglion  of  Ribes  is  a  small  ganglion  situated  upon  the 
anterior  communicating  artery,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sympar 
thetic  filaments,  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  two  anterior 
cerebral  arteries.  These  filaments  are  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus 
at  each  side  ;  and,  through  their  intervention,  the  ganglion  of  Ribes  is 
brought  into  connection  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and  with  the  other 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  This  ganglion,  though  of  very  small  size, 
is  interesting,  as  being  the  superior  point  of  union  between  the  sympa> 
thetic  chains  of  opposite  sides  of  the  body. 

2.  The  Ciliary  ganglion  (lenticular)  is  a  small  quadrangular 
flattened  ganglion  situated  within  the  orbit,  between  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  external  rectus ;  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  optic  nerve, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  fiit,  which  renders  its  dissection 
difficult. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  the  ciliary,  which  arise  from  its  an- 
terior angles  by  two  groups  ;  the  upper  group,  consisting  of  about  four 
filaments  ;  and  the  lower,  of  five  or  six.  They  accompany  the  ciliary 
arteries  in  a  waving  course,  and  divide  into  a  number  of  branches  pre- 
viously to  piercing  the  sclerotic  around  the  optic  nerve :  they  supply 
^e  tunics  of  the  eye.  A  small  filament  is  said,  by  Tiedemann,  to  ac- 
company the  arteria  centralis  retinse  into  the  centre  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  three.  1.  From  the  posterior 
superior  angle  to  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthaliliic  nerve.  2.  A  short 
thick  branch  from  the  posterior  inferior  angle  to  the  inferior  division 
of  the  third  nerve,  3.  A  long  filament,  which  passes  backwards  to 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  communicates  with  the  carotid  plexus. 

3.  The  Naso-palatine  ganglion  (Cloquet's),  is  a  small  length- 
ened body,  situated  in  the  naso-palatine  canaL  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it  in  that  situation,  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  be 
actually  a  ganglion.    Arnold  refuses  to  admit  it  in  his  plates  of  the 


bend  of  the  facial  nerve.  17.  The  facial  nerve.  18.  The  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  which  descends  to  join  the  gustatory  nerve.  19.  The 
gustatory  nerve.  20.  The  submaxillary  ganglion,  receiving  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve  from  the  gustatory.  21.  The  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  syinpathetic. 
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cranial  nerves,  and  denies  its  existence  ;  CruTeilhier  agrees  with  him 
in  opinion.    Mr.  Charles  Guthrie,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
'  Charing-Cross  School  of  Medicine,  has  recently  satisfied  himself  of  its 
existence,  and  of  its  ganglionic  nature. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  two  or  three  small  filaments  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  palate  ;  anterior  palatine  nerves. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  two  long  delicate  filaments, 
which  ascend  upon  the  septum  narium,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  pass  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nares,  and  through 
the  spheno-palatine  foramina,  to  terminate  in  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  at  each  side. 

4.  The  Sphbno-palatinb  ganglion  (MeckePs)  occupies  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  is  of  considerable  size. 

Its  branches  are  divisible  into  four  groups :  ascending^  descending^ 
anterior  or  internal,  and  posterior. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are,  the  internal  or  nasal,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  enter  the  nose  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen, 
and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  ;  and  the  descending  or 
posterior  palatine  branches,  three  in  number,  which  pass  downwards 
through  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  antrum  maxillare,  to  the  velum  palati,  and 
to  the  palate. 

The  branches  of  communicatioJi  are  the  ascending  *  two  small 
branches  which  pass  upwards  to  join  the  superior  maxillary  nerve;  and 
the  posterior'  branch,  or  Vidian  nerve. 

The  Vidian  f  nerve  passes  directly  backwards  firom  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  through  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canal,  to  the  fora- 
men lacerum  basis  cranii,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
carotid  and  petrosal,-  The  carotid  branch  enters  the  carotid  canal, 
and  joins  the  carotid  plexus.  The  petrosal  branch  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  and  passes  backwards 
beneath  the  Casserian  ganglion,  and  beneath  the  dura  mater,  lying  in 
a  groove  upon  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  petrous  bone,  to  the  hmtos 
Fallopii.  Entering  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  it  immediately  joins  the  &dal 
nerve,  just  as  that  cord  is  making  its  angular  bend,  previously  to 
winding  back  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  X     The  petrosal 


*  Arnold  figures,  in  his  beautiful  plates  of  the  cranial  nerves,  two 
small  ascending  filaments  which  enter  the  orbit  and  join  the  optic 
nerve. 

f  GuidoQuidi,  latinised  into  Vidus  Vidius,  was  professor  of  anatomy 
and  medicine  in  the  College  of  France  in  1542.  His  work  is  posthu- 
mous, and  was  published  in  1611. 

t  Here  two  rival  opinions  clash  :  one  set  of  anatomists,  and  with 
them  Swan  and  Arnold,  believe  that  the  petrosal  branch  unites  with 
the  substance  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  the  two  latter  writers  even  go  so  &r 
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branch  accompanies  the  fiicial  nerve,  along  the  aquseductus  Fallopii, 
enclosed  in  its  neurilema,  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen.  It  then  quits  the  facial  nerve,  returning  upon  itself  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  enters  the  tympanum  near  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
It  now  takes  the  name  of  chordxi  tympani,  and  crosses  the  tympanum 
enveloped  in  mucous  membrane,  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
long  process  of  the  incus  to  the  fissura  Glaseri ;  passing  through  a 
small  opening  in  this  fissure,  it  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  behind  the  auricular  and  inferior  dental  nerves  to  the 
gustatory  nerve,  which  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle.*  Accompanying 
the  gustatory,  enclosed  in  its  neurilema,  to  the  submaxillary 
gland,  it  quits  that  nerve  and  communicates  with  the  submaxillary 
ganglion. 

The  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  receives  a  branch  from  the 
tympanic  nerve  while  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  Vidian  nerve  thus  becomes  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  and  submaxillary  ganglion ;  and 
between  both  of  these  ganglia  and  the  carotid  plexus ;  and  through 
the  tympanic  nerve  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric 
nerves :  and  if  the  fusion  of  nervous  substance  be  admitted,  between 
the  whole  of  these  and  the  facial,  the  auditory,  and  the  gustatory 
nerves. 

5.  The  Submaxillary  ganglion  is  of  small  size,  but  very  distinct, 
and  is  situated  in  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  numerous,  and  ramify  upon  the 
ducts  of  the  gland,  and  upon  Wharton^s  duct. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are, — 1.  one  or  two  small  branches 
which  join  the  gustatory  nerve  ;  and,  2.  several  minute  branches 
which  communicate  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  ramifying  upon 
the  fiicial  artery.  It  is  associated  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and  the 
other  cranial  ganglia,  by  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian. 


as  to  describe  a  ganglionic  enlargement  upon  the  facial  nerve  at  this 
point,  and  Arnold  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  nerve  is  actually  a 
branch  of  this  ganglion :  while  another  set  maintain  that  the  petrosal 
branch  merely  accompanies  the  facial  nerve,  being  enclosed  in  its  neu- 
rilema. As  the  question  is  yet  litigated,  and  as  I  am  prepared  with 
no  positive  proof  to  decide  for  either  party,  I  shall  at  present  adopt  the 
latter  view  as  the  more  convenient  for  description,  and  for  explaining 
the  connections  between  the  different  cranial  ganglia.  The  latter 
opinion  has  for  its  supporters  Cloquet,  Ribes,  and  Hirzel. 

*  Here,  again,  the  question  of  fusion  of  nervous  substance,  or  mere 
contact,  has  been  warmly  agitated,  but  with  no  positive  and  unques- 
tionable results. 
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6.  The  Otic  ganglion  (Amold^s)*  is  a  small  red  body,  restiiig 
against  the  inner  surfia^e  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  immediately 
below  the  foramen  ovale  ;  it  is  in  relation  externally  with  the  trmik 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  jast  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  motor 
root ;  internally y  it  rests  against  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  tensor  palati  muscle ;  and,  posteriorly,  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
arteria  meningea  media.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  internal  ptery- 
goid nerve,  and  appears  like  a  swelling  upon  that  branch. 

The  branches  of  the  otic  ganglion  are  seven  in  number ;  two  of  dis- 
tribution, and  five  of  communication. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are, — 1.  a  small  filament  to  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle  ;  and,  2.  one  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 

The  branches  of  communication  are, — 1.  two  or  three  small  branches 
to  the  motor  root  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  ;  2.  two  branches  to 
the  auricular  nerve  ;  3.  a  filament  to  the  facial  nerve ;  4.  a  long 
filament,  the  nervus  petrosus  superjicialis  minor,  to  communicate  with 
the  tympanic  nerve  ( Jacobson^s)  in  the  tympanum ;  and,  5.  one  or 
two  smeJl  branches  which  join  the  sympathetic  filaments  of  the  arteria 
meningea  media  artery. 

Carotid  plexus. — The  ascending  branch  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  enters  the  carotid  canal  with  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  form  several  loops  of  communication 
with  each  other  around  the  artery.  This  constitutes  the  carotid 
plexus.  They  also  form,  frequently,  a  small  gangliform  swelling  upon 
the  under  part  of  the  artery,  which  is  called  the  carotid  ganglion.  It 
is  not,  however,  constant ;  and,  as  it  performs  no  especial  function,  we 
have  not  included  it  amongst  the  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 
A  continuation  of  the  carotid  plexus  onwards  with  the  artery  by  the 
side  of  the  sella  turcica,  is  often  called  the  cavernous  plexus :  IJiis  is 
an  unnecessary  and  useless  complication,  and  we  therefore  abstain  from 
giving  it  a  place  in  our  description. 

The  carotid  plexus  is  the  centre  of  communication  between  all  the 
cranial  ganglia  ;  and  being  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
between  the  cranial  ganglia  and  those  of  the  trunk,  it  also  com- 
municates with  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  distributes 
filaments  with  each  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  carotid,  which 
accompany  them  in  all  their  ramifications. 

Thus,  the  ganglion  of  Ribes  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  filamenta 
which  accompany  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  and  which  meet  on 
the  anterior  communicating  artery.  The  ciliary  ganglion  communis 
cates  with  the  plexus  by  means  of  the  long  branch,  which  is  sent  back 
to  join  it  in  the  cavernous  sinus.    The  spheno-palatine,  and  with  it 


*  Frederick  Arnold,  *'  Dissertatio  Inaugnralis  de  Parte  Cephalica 
Nervi  Sympathetici."  Heidelberg,  1826  ;  and  **  Ueber  den  Ohrkno- 
ten,"  1828, 
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the  naso-palatine  ganglion^  joioB  the  plexus  by  means  of  the  carotid 
blanch  of  the  Vidian.  The  submaxillary  ganglion  is  also  connected 
'with  it  through  the  Vidian.  And  the  otic  ganglion  is  brought  in 
relation  with  it  by  means  of  the  tympanic  nerve  and  Vidian. 

It  communicates  with  the  third  nerve  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and 
through  the  ciliary  ganglion  ;  with  the  Casserian  ganglion  ;  with  the 
ophthdlmic  division  of  the  fifth  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  by  means  of 
the  ciliary  ganglion ;  with  the  superior  maxillary,  through  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  ;  and  with  the  inferior  maxillary,  through  the  chorda 
tympani  and  Vidian.  It  sends  two  branches  directly  to  the  sixth 
nerve,  which  unite*  with  it  as  i1^  crosses  the  cavernous  sinus :  it  com- 
municates with  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves,  through  the  medium  of 
the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  ;  and  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  through  the  nervus  petrosus  superjicialis 
minor,  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion  to  the  tympanic  nerve. 

CBRVICAL   GANGLIA. 

The  mperior  cervical  ganglion  is  long  and  fusiform,  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  smooth  on  the  suriace,  and  of  considerable  thickness  ;  ex- 
tending from  within  an  inch  of  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  petrous 
bone,  to  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  It 
is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  internal  jugular  vein  ;  and,  behind,  with  the  rectus  anticus  major 
muscle. 

Its  Branches,  like  those  of  all  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  trunk, 
are  divisible  into  superior,  inferior,  extenuil,  and  internal ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  as  proper  to  this  ganglion,  anterior. 

The  superior  is  a  single  branch  which  ascends  by  the  side  of  the 
internal  carotid,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  one  lying  to  the 
outer  side,  the  other  to  the  inner  side  of  that  vessel.  The  two 
branches  enter  the  carotid  canal,  and  communicate  by  means  of  seve- 
ral filaments  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  to  constitute  the  carotid 
plexus. 

The  inferior  or  descending  branch,  sometimes  two,  is  the  cord  of 
Goxnmunication  with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  external  branches  are  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
sets:  1.  Those  which  communicate  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneu- 
mogastric, and  lingual  nerves  ;  and,  2.  those  which  communicate  with 
the  three  first  cervical  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  are  three  in  number:   1.  Pharyngeal,  to 


*  Panizza,  in  his  "  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Nerves," 
denies  this  communication,  and  states  very  vaguely  that  "  they  are 
merely  lost  and  entwined  around  it."  —  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  January  1836. 
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assist  in  forming  the  pharyngeal  plexus ;  2.  Laryngeal,  to  join  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  its  branches  ;  and,  3.  The  superior 
cardiac  nerve,  or  nervus  superficialis  cordis. 

The  anterior  branche$  accompany  the  carotid  artery  with  its  branches 
around  which  they  form  intricate  plexuses  ;  they  are  called,  from  the 
softness  of  their  texture,  nervi  molLes. 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  (thyroid  ganglion)  is  of  small  size, 
and  sometimes  altogether  wanting.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra,  and  rests  upon  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  This 
relation  is  so  constant,  as  to  have  induced  HaUer  to  name  it  the 
"  thyroid  ganglion." 

Its  superior  branch,  or  branches,  ascend  to  communicate  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend  to  join  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  external  branches  communicate  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cervical  nerves. 

Its  internal  branch  is  the  middle  cardiac  nerve,  nervus  cardiacus 
magnus. 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  (vertebral  ganglion)  is  much  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  constant  in  its  existence.  It  is  of  a  semi- 
lunar form,  and  is  situated  upon  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  immediately  behind  the  vertebral  artery : 
hence  its  title  to  the  designation  ''  vertebral  ganglionJ*^ 

Its  superior  branches  communicate  with  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

The  inferior  branches  pass  some  before  and  some  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  to  join  the  first  thoracic  gangUon. 

The  external  branches  consist  of  two  sets ;  one  which  communicates 
with  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves ;  and  one  which 
accompanies  the  vertebral  artery  along  the  vertebral  canal,  forming  the 
vertebral  plexus.  This  pleinis  sends  filaments  to  all  the  brancfies 
given  off  by  the  artery,  and  communicates  in  the  skuU  with  the 
filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus  accompanying  the  branches  pf  the 
internal  carotid  artery. 

The  internal  branch  is  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve,  nervus  cardiacus 
minor. 

Cardiac  nerves.* — The  superior  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  super- 
ficialis cordis)  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion ;  it  then  descends  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid  artery, 
and,  parallel  with  the  trachea,  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and 
accompanying  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  for  a  short  distance,  passes 


*  There  is  no  constancy  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  course  of 
these  nerves ;  therefore  the  student  must  not  be  disappointed  in  finding 
the  description  in  discord  with  his  dissection. 
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behind  the  arteria  innominata  to  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
where  it  joins  the  cardiac  ganglion. 

In  its  course  it  receiyes  branches  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and 
Bends  filaments  to  the  thyroid  gland  and  trachea. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiaeus  magnus)  proceeds 
from  the  middle  cardiac  ganglion,  or,  in  its  absence,  from  the  cord  of 
communication  between  the  superior  and  inferior.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  nerves,  and  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal. At  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  divides  into  several  bnmches,  which 
pass  some  before  and  some  behind  the  subclavian  artery  ;  it  com- 
municates with  the  superior  and  inferior  cardiac,  and  with  the  pneu- 
mogastric and  recurrent  nerves,  and  descends  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  to  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

'  The  inferior  cardiac  nerve  (jiervui  cardiaeus  minor)  arises  from 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  communicates  freely  with  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  and  middle  cardiac  nerves,  and  descends  to  the  front  of  the 
trachea,  to  join  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  cardiac  ganglion  is  a  ganglionic  enlargement  of  variable  size, 
situated  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  right  side  of  the  ligar 
ment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  It  receives  the  superior  cardiac  nerves 
of  opposite  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a  branch  from  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  and  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  cardiac  plexuses. 

The  great  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  upon  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  above  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  and  behind  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
cardiac  nerves,  and  by  branches  frt)m  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

The  anterior  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  in  front  of  the  ascending 
aorta,  near  to  its  origin.  It  is  formed  by  the  communications  of 
filaments  that  proceed  from  three  different  sources ;  1st,  firom  the 
superior  cardiac  nerves,  crossing  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  2ndly,  from  the 
cardiac  ganglion  beneath  the  arch ;  and,  3rdly,  from  the  great  cardiac 
plexus,  passing  between  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  right  auricle. 
The  anterior  cardiac  plexus  supplies  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart, 
distributing  numerous  filaments  with  the  left  coronary  artery,  which 
form  the  anterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  posterior  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  numerous  branches  from 
the  great  cardiac  plexus,  and  is  situated  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  near  to  its  origin.  It  divides  into  two  sets  of 
branches;  one  set  accompanying  the  right  coronary  artery  in  the 
auriculo- ventricular  sulcus;  the  other  set  joining  the  artery  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  heart.  They  both  together  constitute  the  pos- 
terior coronary  plexus. 

The  great  cardiac  plexus  likewise  gives  branches  to  the  auricles  of 
the  heart,  and  others,  to  assist  in  forming  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pulmonary  plexuses. 
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THORACIC   GANGLIA. 


The  thoracic  ganglia  are  twelye  in  number  on  each  side.  They 
are  flattened  and  triangular  or  irregular  in  form,  and  present  the 
peculiar  grey  colour  and  pearly  lustre  of  the  other  sympathetic 
ganglia  ;  they  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  are  covered  in  by 
the  pleura  costalis.  The  two  first  and  the  last  ganglia  are  usually  the 
largest. 

Their  Branches  are  superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal. 

The  superior  and  inferior  are  prolongations  of  the  substance  of  the 
ganglia  rather  than  branches ;  the  former  to  communicate  with  the 
ganglion  above,  the  latter  with  that  below. 

The  external  fyranches,  two  or  three  in  number,  to  each  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  five  upper  ganglia  are  aortic^  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  intercostal  arteries  to  that  trunk:  the 
IjjraiQches  of  the  lower  ganglia  unite  to  form  the  two  splanchnic  nerves^ 
.  The  great  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  sixth  dorsal  ganglion, 
and  receives  branches  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth, 
which  increase  it  to  a  nerve  of  considerable  size.  It  descends  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  column,  within  the  posterior  mediastinum,  pierces  the 
diaphragm  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  each  cms,  and  terminates 
in  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  (renal)  is  formed  by  filaments  fivm  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  sometimes  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  ganglia.  It 
pierces  the  diaphragm,  and  descends  to  join  the  renal  plexus. 

The  semilunar  ganglion  is  a  large,  irregular,  gangliform  body, 
pierced  by  numerous  openings,  and  appearing  like  the  aggregation  of 
a  number  of  smaller  ganglia,  having  spaces  between  them.  It  is 
situated  by  th^  side  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  communicates  with  the 
ganglion  of  the  opposite  side,  both  above  and  below  that  trunk,  so  as 
to  form  a  gangliform  circle,  from  which  branches  pass  off  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  rays  from  a  centre.  Hence  the  entire  circle  has  been  named 
the  solar  plexus. 

The  solar  plexus  receives  the  great  splanchnic  nerves ;  part  of  the 
lesser  splanchnic  nerves ;  the  termination  of  the  right  pneumogastric 
nerve ;  some  branches  from  the  right  phrenic  nerve ;  and,  sometimes, 
one  or  two  filaments  from  the  left.  It  gives  off  numerous  filaments, 
which  accompany,  under  the  name  of  plexuses^  all  the  branches  given 
off  by  the  abdominal  aorta.  Thus,  we  have  derived  from  the  solar 
plexus  the— 

Phrenic  plexuses, 
Gastric  plexus. 
Hepatic  plexus. 
Splenic  plexus. 
Supra- renal  plexuses. 
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Renal  plexuses, 
Superior  mesenteric  plexus, 
Spermatic  plexus. 
Inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 
The  renal  plexus  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve, 
but  receives  many  filaments  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  spermatic  plexus  is  formed  principally  by  the  renal  plexus. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  receives  filaments  from  the  aortic 
plexus. 

LUMBAR  GANGLIA. 

The  lumbar  ganglia  are  four  in  number  on  each  side,  of  the  peculiar 
pearly  grey  colour,  fusiform,  and  situated  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  are  branches 
of  communication  with  the  ganglion  above  and  below,  as  in  the  dorsal 
region. 

The  external  branches^  two  or  three  in  number,  communicate  with 
the  lumbar  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  consist  of  two  sets ;  of  which  the  upper  pass 
inwards  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  form  around  that  trunk  a 
plexiform  interlacement,  which  constitutes  the  aortic  p/exuj;  the  lower 
branches  cross  the  common  iliac  arteries,  and  unite  over  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  to  form  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  oirrtie  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia, 
and  receives  filaments  from  the  solar  and  superior  mesenteric  plexuses. 
It  sends  filaments  to  the  inferior  mesejnteric  plexus,  and  terminates  in 
the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  aortic 
plexus,  and  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia. 
It  is  situated  over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the  two 
common  iliac  arteries,  and  bifurcates  inferiorly  into  two  lateral  por- 
tions, which  communicate  with  the  sacral  ganglia  and  sacral  plexuses 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  distributes  branches  to  all  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis,  and  to  the  branches  of  tlie  internal  iliac  artery. 

SACRAL   GANGLIA. 

The  sacral  ganglia  are  four  or  five  in  number  on  each  side.  They 
are  situated  upon  the  sacrum,  close  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and 
resemble  the  lumbar  ganglia  in  form  and  mode  of  connection,  although 
they  are  much  smaller  in  size. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  communicate  with  the  ganglia 
above  and  below. 

The  external  branches  communicate  with  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
nerves. 
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The  internal  branches  communicate  very  freely  with  the  lateral 
diyisions  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  are  distributed  to  the  pelvic 
viscera.  The  last  sacral  ganglia  of  opposite  sides  give  off  branches 
which  join  a  small  ganglion,  situated  on  the  first  bone  of  the  coccyx, 
called  the  ganglum  impar,  or  azygos.  This  ganglion  resembles  in  its 
position  and  Amction  the  ganglion  of  Ribes,  serving  to  connect  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  sympathetic  system,  as  does  the  former 
ganglion  its  upper  extremity.  It  gives  off  a  few  small  branches  to  the 
coccyx  and  rectum. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

Thb  organs  of  sense,  the  instruments  by  which  the  animal  frame 
is  brought  into  relation  with  surrounding  nature,  are  five  in  number. 
Four  of  these  organs  are  situated  within  the  head,  viz.  the  apparatus 
of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  and  taste,  and  the  remaining  organ,  of  touch, 
is  resident  in  the  skin,  and  is  distributed  over  the  entire  sur&ce  of 
the  body. 

THB  NOSE  AND   NASAL    FOSSA. 

The  organ  of  smell  consists  essentially  of  two  purts :  one  external, 
the  nose  ;  the  other  internal,  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  nose  is  the  triangular  pyramid  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the 
&ce,  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Superiorly,  it  is  connected 
with  the  forehead,  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge ;  inferiorly,  it  presents 
two  openings,  the  nostrils,  which  overhang  the  mouth,  and  are  so 
constructed  that  the  odour  of  all  substances  must  be  received  by  the 
nose,  before  they  can  be  introduced  within  the  lips.  The  septum 
between  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  is  called  the  columna.  Their 
entrance  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  stiif  hairs  (vibrissa),  which  project 
across  the  openings,  and  act  as  a  filter  in  preventing  the  introduction 
of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dust,  or  insects,  with  the  current  of  air 
intended  for  respiration. 

The  anatomical  elements  of  which  the  nose  is  composed  are, —  1. 
Integument.  2.  Muscles.  3.  Bones.  4.  Fibro-cartilages.  5.  Mucous 
membrane.    6.  Vessels  and  nerves. 

1.  The  integument  forming  the  tip  (lobulus)  and  wings  (aUe)  of  the 
nose  is  extremely  thick  and  dense,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles,  which  by  their  oily  secretion,  protect  the  extremity  of  the 
nose  in  excessive  alternations  of  temperature.  The  sebaceous  matter 
of  these  follicles  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  upon  the  surface,  from  the 
attraction  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere : 
hence  the  spotted  appearance  which  the  tip  of  the  nose  presents  in 
large  cities.  When  the  integument  is  firmly  compressed,  the  inspis^ 
sated  sebaceous  secretion  is  squeezed  out  from  the  follicles,  and,  talung 
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the  cylindrical  fonn  of  their  excretory  ducts,  has  the  appetuunce  of  small 
white  maggots  with  black  heads. 

2.  The  muscles  are  brought  into  view  by  reflecting  the  integument : 
they  are  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  compressor  nasi,  levator  labii  superioris 
alaeque  nasi,  and  depressor  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  They  have 
been  already  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

3.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  the  nasal,  and  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary. 

4.  The  JibrO'Cartilages  give  form  and  stability  to  the  outwork  of 
the  nose,  providing  at  the  same  time,  by  their  elasticity,  against  in- 
juries.   They  are  five  in  number,  the 

Fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum^ 
Two  lateral  fibro-cartilages, 
Two  alar  fibro-cartilages. 

The  Jibro-cartilage  of  the  septum^  somewhat  triangular  in  form, 
divides  the  nose  into  its  two  nostrils.  It  is  connected  above  with  the 
nasal  bones  and  lateral  fibro-cartilages ;  behind,  with  the  ethmoidal 
septum  and  vomer;  and,  below,  with  the  palate  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones.  The  alar  fibro-cartilages  and  columna  move 
freely  upon  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum,  being  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  it  by  perichondrium. 

The  lateral  Jityro-cartitages  are  also  triangular :  they  are  connected, 
along  the  middle  line,  with  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum ;  abooe, 
with  the  nasal  bones ;  behind,  with  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary ;  and,  below,  with  the  alar  fibro-cartilages. 

Alar  Jibro-cartilages. — Each  of  these  cartUages  is  curved  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  correspond  with  the  opening  of  the  nostril,  to  which  it 
forms  a  kind  of  rim.  The  inner  portion  is  loosely  connected  with  the 
same  part  of  the  opposite  cartilage,  so  as  to  form  the  columna.  It  is 
expanded  and  thickened  at  the  point  of  the  nose  to  constitute  the  lobe  ; 
and,  upon  the  side,  forms  a  curve  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the 
^a.  This  curve  is  prolonged  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ala  by  three  or  four  gmall  fibro- 
cartilaginous plates,  which  are  appendages  to  the  alar  fibro-cartilage. 

The  whole  of  these  fibro-cartilages  are  connected  with  each  other, 
and  to  the  bones,  by  perichondrium,  which,  from  its  membranous 
structure,  permits  of  the  fireedom  of  motion  existing  between  them. 

5.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin  externally,  and  with  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nasal  fossae  within.     Around  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils  it  is. 
provided  with  nimierous  vibrisste, 

6.  Vessels  and  nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  nose  are  the  lateralis  nasi 
from  the  fibcial,  and  the  nasalis  septi  from  the  superior  coronary. 

Its  nerves  are  the  facial,  infrarorbital,  and  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic. 
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NASAL    FOSSiS. 


To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  nasalfoss(e^  the  face  must  be  divided 
through  the  nose  by  a  vertical  incision,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
middle  line. 

The  nasal  foss^B  aie  two  irregular,  compressed,  cavities,  extending 
backwards  from  the  nose  to  the  pharynx.  They  are  bounded,  su- 
periorly^  by  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones.  Inferitrrly,  by  the 
hard  palate  ;  and  in  the  middle  line  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  bony,  and  iibro-cartilaginous  septum.  A  plan  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  nasal  fossae  will  be  found  at  page  51. 

Upon  the  outer  wall  of  each  fossa,  in  the  dried  skull,  are  three 
projecting  processes,  termed  spongy  bones.  The  two  superior  belong 
to  the  ethmoid,  the  inferior  is  a  separate  bone.  In  the  fresh  fossae 
these  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  serve  to  increase  its 
sur&ce  by  their  projection  and  by  their  convoluted  form.  The  space 
intervening  between  the  two  superior  spongy  bones  is  the  superior 
meatus ;  the  space  between  the  middle  and  inferior  bones  is  the 
middle  meatus ;  and  that  between  the  inferior  and  floor  of  the  fossa  is 
the  inferior  meatus. 

These  meatuses  are  passages  which  extend  from  before  backwards, 
and  it  is  in  rushing  through  and  amongst  these,  that  the  atmosphere 
deposits  its  odorant  particles  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are 
several  openings  into  the  nasal  fossae :  thus,  in  the  superior  meatus, 
are  the  openings  of  the  sphenoidal  and  posterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  in 
the  middle,  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the 
antrum  maxillare ;  and,  in  the  inferior  meatus,  the  termination  of  the 
nasal  duct.  In  the  dried  bone  there  are  two  additional  openings,  the 
spheno-palatine  and  the  anterior  palatine  foramen,  the  former  being 
situated  in  the  superior,  and  the  latter  in  the  inferior  meatus. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  called  pituitary,  or 
Schneiderian*  The  former  name  being  derived  from  its  secretion, 
the  latter  from  Schneider,  who  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  secre- 
tion of  the  nose  proceeded  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  from 
the  brain,  as  was  formerly  imagined.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
general  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  may  be  traced  through 
the  openings  in  the  meatuses,  into  the  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  cells ; 
into  the  antrum  maxillare ;  through  the  nasal  duct  to  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  conjunctiva;  along  the  Eustachian 
tubes  into  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells,  to  which  it  forms  the 
lining  membrane;  and  through  the  posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx 
and  mouth,  and  thence  through  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal. 


*  Conrad  Victor  Schneider,  professor  of  medicine  at  Wittenberg. 
His  work,  entitled  De  Catarrhis,  &c,  was  published  in  1661. 
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The  surface  of  this  membrane  is  furnished  with  a  columnar  epi- 
thelium supporting  innumerable  cilia. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  nasal  fossae  are  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  ethmoidal,  from  the  ophthalmic  artery;  and  spheno- 
palatine, and  pterygo-palatine  from  the  internal  maxillary. 

The  nerve*  are,  the  olfactory,  the  spheno-palatine  branches  from 
Meckers  ganglion,  and  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthahnic.  The 
ultimate  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  terminate  in  minute  papiUse. 

THE   ETE,  WITH   ITS  APPENDAGES. 

The  form  of  the  eyeball  is  that  of  a  sphere,  haying  the  segment  of  a 
smaller  sphere  ingrafted  upon  its  anterior  sur&ce,  which  increases  its 
antero-posterior  diameter.  The  axes  of  the  two  eyeballs  are  parallel 
with  each  other,  but  do  not  correspond  with  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
which  are  directed  outwards.  The  optic  nerves  follow  the  direction  of 
the  orbits,  and  therefore  enter  the  eyeballs  to  their  nasal  side. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  composed  of  tunics  and  humours.  The  tunics 
are  three  in  number,  the 

1.  Sclerotic  and  cornea, 

2.  Choroid,  iris,  and  ciliary  processes, 

3.  Retina  and  zonula  ciliaris. 

The  liumourg  are  also  three — 

Aqueous, 
Crystalline  (lens). 
Vitreous. 

1.  The  sclerotic  and  cornea  form  the  external  tunic  of  the  eyeball, 
and  give  to  it  its  peculiar  form.  Four-fifths  of  the  globe  are  invested 
by  the  sclerotic,  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  cornea. 

The  sclerotic  (erxXn^og,  hard)  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  thicker 
behind  than  in  front.  It  is  continuous,  posteriorly,  with  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  mater,  and  it  is 
pierced  by  that  nerve  as  well  as  by  the  ciliary  nerves  and  arteries. 
Anteriorly  it  presents  a  bevelled  edge^  which  receives  the  cornea  in 
the  same  way  that  a  watch-glass  is  received  by  the  groove  in  its  case. 
Its  anterior  surfiice  is  covered  by  a  thin  tendinous  layer,  the  tun  tea 
albuginea,  derived  from  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  recti 
muscles.  By  its  posterior  sur&ce  it  gives  attachment  to  the  two 
oblique  muscles.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  covered,  for  a  part  of  its 
extent,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frY)nt  of  the  eye,  the  con- 
junctiva ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  whiteness,  gives 
occasion  to  the  common  expression,  ^'  the  white  of  the  eye." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sclerotic  forms  a  thin 
cribriform  lamella  (^lamina  cribrosa)^  which  is  pierced  by  a  number 
of  minute  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  nervous  filaments.     One  of 
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thne  Dpeninga,  krg«r  than  the  rest,  and  situated  in  tie  centre  of  the 
lamella,  ie  the  form  opiicvi,  through  which  the  arteria  centniliB  re- 
tina eaten  the  eye. 

The  camea  (comens,  homy)  is  the  transparent  projecting  layer  that 
fonna  the  Boterior  fifth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.    In  ita  form  it  re- 

Fig.  132.* 


•  A  longitudinal  leition  of  the  globe  of  the  ej^.  1.  The  aclerolic, 
thicker  behind  than  in  front.  2.  The  cornea,  receiyed  within  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotic,  and  connected  with  It  hy  means  of  a 
bevelled  edge.  3.  The  choroid,  connected  anteriorly  with  (i)  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  (5)  the  ciliary  proceases.  6.  The  iris.  7.  The 
pnpiL  S.  The  third  layer  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  terminaling  antenorly 
by  an  abrupt  border  at  the  commencement  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
9.  The  canal  of  Petit,  which  encircles  the  lens  (12) ;  the  thin  Uyer 
in  front  of  this  cajial  ifi  the  zonula  ciliaris,  a  pmiongation  of  the  vas- 
cular layer  of  thf  reUna  to  the  lens.  10.  The  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  containing  the  aqueous  humour;  the  lining  membrane  by 
which  the  humour  is  secreted,  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  1 1.  The 
posterior  chamber.  12.  The  lens,  more  cauTei  behind  than  before, 
and  enclosed  In  its  proper  capsule.  13.  Tho  vitreous  humour  enclosed 
in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  in  cells  formed  in  its  interior  by  that 
membiane.  1 4.  A  tubular  elieath  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
■erres  fi>c  die  passage  of  the  artery  of  the  capsule  of  the  lent.  IS. 
The  neurilema  of  the  optic  nerve.    16.  The  arteria  centralis  retime. 
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sembles  a  watch-glass.  In  structure  it  consists  of  five  or  six  thin 
lamellae,  connected  to  each  other  by  a  delicate  cellular  tissue.  It  is 
covered  by  the  conjunctiva  in  front,  and  lined  by  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  behind.  By  its  edge,  which  is  sharp  and  thin,  it  is 
received  within  the  bevelled  border  of  the  sclerotic,  to  which  it  is 
very  firmly  attached.  It  is  thicker  than  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
sclerotic. 

The  cornea  is  not  perfectly  circular,  the  transverse  diameter  being 
slightly  greater  than  the  vertical  This  form  is  particularly  evident  in 
animals.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea,  produced  by  pressure  on  the 
globe,  results  from  the  infiltralion  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  con- 
necting its  layers.  This  appearance  cannot  be  produced  in  a  sound 
living  eye. 

Dissection,— 'The  sclerotic  and  cornea  are  now  to  be  dissected  away 
firom  the  second  tunic  ;  this,  with  care,  may  be  easily  performed,  the 
only  connections  subsisting  between  them  being  at  the  circumference 
of  the  iris,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  perforation  of  the 
ciliaty  nerves  and  arteries.  Pinch  up  a  fold  of  the  sclerotic  near  its 
anterior  circumference,  and  make  a  small  opening  into  it,  then  raise 
the  edge  of  the  tunic,  and  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  having  a  probe 
point,  divide  the  entire  circumference  of  the  sclerotic,  and  cut  it  away 
bit  by  bit.  Then  separate  it  from  its  attachment  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  iris  by  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
The  dissection  of  the  eye  must  be  conducted  under  water. 

In  the  course  of  this  dissection  the  ciliary  nerves  and  long  ciliary 
arteiies  will  be  seen  passing  forwards  between  the  sclerotic  and  cho- 
roid, to  be  distributed  to  the  iris. 

2.  The  second  tunic  of  the  eyeball  is  formed  by  the  choroid^  ciliary 
ligament  and  iris,  the  ciliary  processes  being  an  appendage  developed 
from  its  inner  surface. 

The  choroid  •  is  a  vascular  membrane  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown 
colour  upon  its  external  surface,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour  within. 
It  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic  externally  by  an  extremely  fine  cellular 
tissue,  and  by  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels.    Internally  it  is  in 


*  The  word  choroid  has  been  very  much  abused  in  anatomical  lan- 
guage ;  it  was  originally  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the  foetus  called 
chorion,  from  the  Greek  word  xh*^^9  domicilium,  that  membrane  being, 
as  it  were,  the  abode  or  receptacle  of  the  foetus.  Xopiov  comes  from 
X«f ^AT,  to  take  or  receive.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  chorion  in 
the  ovum  is  a  vascular  membrane  of  a  peculiar  structure.  Hence  the 
term  choroid,  xh*^^  tt^os,  like  the  chorion,  has  been  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  signify  vascular  structures,  as  in  the  choroid  membrane  of  the 
eye,  the  choroid  plexus,  &c.  and  we  find  Cruveilhier  in  his  admirable 
work  on  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  saying  in  a  note,  "  Choroi'de  est 
synonyme  de  vasculeuse." 
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simple  contact  with  the  third  tunic  of  the  eye,  the  retina.  It  is 
pierced  posteriorly  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  connected 
anteriorly  with  the  iris,  ciliary  processes,  and  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic,  by  a  dense  white  structure,  the  ciliary  ligament,  which 
surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  iris  like  a  ring. 

The  choroid  membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers : — 1.  An  external 
or  ven<ms,  which  consists  principally  of  veins  arranged  in  a  peculiar 
manner :  hence  they  have  been  named  vena  vorticose.  The  marking 
upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  produced  by  these  veins,  resembles 
so  many  centres,  to  which  a  number  of  curved  lines  converge.  It  is 
this  layer  which  is  connected  with  the  ciliary  ligament.  2.  The 
middle  or  arterial  layer  {tunica  Ruyschiana*)  is  formed  principally 
by  the  ramifications  of  minute  arteries,  and  secretes  upon  its  surface 
the  pigmentum  nigrum.  It  is  reflected  inwards  at  its  junction  with 
the  cUiaiy  ligament,  so  as  to  form  the  ciliary  processes.  3.  The 
ijitemal  layer  is  a  delicate  membrane  (membrana  pigmenti)  which 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  beneath  the  microscope;  it  is  com- 
posed of  several  laminae  of  regular  hexagonal  cells,  which  contain  the 
granules  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  a 
tesselated  pavement. 

In  animals  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
eyeball,  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  metallic 
brilliancy,  called  the  tapetum. 

The  ciliary  ligaTnent,  or  circle,  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
external  and  middle  tunics  of  the  eye,  and  serves  to  connect  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic  with  the  iris  and  external  layer  of  the  choroid.  It  is 
also  the  point  to  which  the  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels  proceed  pre- 
viously to  their  distribution,  and  it  receives  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries 
through  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotic.  A  minute  vascular  canal 
is  situated  within  the  ciliary  ligament,  called  the  ciliary  canal,  or  the 
canal  of  Fontana,*}*  from  its  discoverer. 

The  iris  (iris,  a  rainbow)  is  so  named  from  its  variety  of  colour  in 
different  individuals:  it  forms  a  septum  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  is  pierced  in  its  centre  by  a  circular 
opening,  which  is  called  the  pupil.  By  its  periphery  it  is  connected 
with  the  ciliary  li^ment,  and  by  its  inner  circumference  forms  the 


*  Ruysch  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1638,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Anatomy  at  Amsterdam  in  1665.  His  whole  life  was 
employed  in  making  injected  preparations,  for  which  he  is  justly 
celebrate^.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  was  entirely 
made  up  of  vessels.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three 
years. 

>t*  Felix  Fontana,  an  anatomist  of  Tuscany.  His  ''  Description  of 
a  New  Canal  in  the  Eye,"  was  published  in  1778,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  UpsaL 
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maipn  of  the  pupil:  its  anterior  auitace  looka  towards  the  cornea, 
and  the  posterior  towards  the  cilkry  proceBses  and  leoa. 

It  is  compoeed  of  two  layers,  an  anlfrinr,  or  muictilar,  conMsting  of 
radioling  fibres  whicli  convene  from  the  circninfcreiice  towards  the 
centre,  and  have  tlie  power  of  dilating  the  pupil ;  and  circiiiar,  which 
Bucround  the  pupil  like  a  sphincter,  and  bj  their  action  produce  con- 
traction of  its  area.  The  posterior  layer  is  of  a  deep  purple  tint, 
and  is  thence  named  uvhi,  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  a  tipe 
grape. 

The  eiliaTii  pi'ociuii  may  be  seen  in  two  ways,  either  by  remoTing 
the  iris  from  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  when  a  front  view 
of  the  processes  will  be  obtained,  or  by  niaking  a  traniTerse  section 
through  the  globe  of  the  eye,  when  they  may  be  examined  from 
behind,  as  in  fig.  133. 

Pig.  13a* 


The  ciliary  processes  consist  of  a  number  of  triangular  folds,  formed 
apparently  by  the  plaiting  of  the  internal  layer  of  the  choroid.  They 
are,  according  to  Zinn,  about  uity  in  number,  and  may  be  divided 
into  large  and  small,  tiie  latter  being  siluated  in  the  spaces  between 


*  The  anterior  segment  of  a  tiansverse  section  of  the  gkbe  of  the 
eye,  seen  Irom  within.  1.  The  diiided  edge  of  the  t&ee  tunics ; 
sclerotic,  choroid  (the  dark  layer),  and  retina.  2.  The  pnpiL  3.  The 
iris.     4.  The  cilftry  processes.     5.  The  scalloped  anterior  border  of 
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the  former.  The  periphery  is  connected  with  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  is  continaous  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  choroid.  The 
central  border  is  free,  and  rests  against  the  circumference  of  the 
lens.  The  anterior  sur&ce  corresponds  with  the  uvea  ;  the  posterior 
receives  the  folds  of  the  zonula  ciliaris  between  its  processes,  and 
thus  establishes  a  connection  between  the  choroid  and  the  third 
tunic  of  the  eye.  The  ciliary  processes  are  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  which  is  more  abundant  upon  them, 
and  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid,  than  upon  the  posterior. 
When  the  pigment  is  washed  o%  the  processes  are  of  a  whitish 
colour. 

3.  The  third  tunic  of  the  eye  is  the  retina^  which  is  prolonged 
forwards  to  the  lens  by  the  zonula  ciliaris. 

Dissection, — If  after  the  preceding  dissection  the  choroid  membrane 
be  carefully  raised  and  removed,  the  eye  being  kept  under  water,  the 
retina  may  be  seen  very  distinctly. 

The  Retina  is  composed  of  three  layers : — 

Externa/,  or  Jacobus  membrane. 
Middle^  Nervous  membrane. 

Internal^        Vascular  membrane. 

JacobU  me9nbrane  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  seen  as  a  fiocculent  film 
when  the  eye  is  suspended  in  water.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  granules  having  a  tesselated  arrangement. 
Dr.  Jacob  considers  it  a  serous  membrane. 

The  nervous  metnbrane  is  the  eiqiansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
forms  a  thin  semi-transparent  bluish  white  layer,  which  envelopes 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  extends  forwards  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ciliary  processes,  where  it  terminates  in  an  abrupt  scalloped 
marffin. 

This  layer  has  been  observed  by  Treviranus  to  be  composed  of 
cylindrical  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  optic  nerve  and  bend 
abruptly  inwards,  near  their  termination,  to  form  the  internal  papil- 
lary layer,  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  ;  each 
fibre  constituting  by  its  extremity  a  distinct  papilla. 

The  vascular  membrane  consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  minute 
artery,  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  and  its  accompanying  vein  ;  the 
artery  pierces  the  optic  nerve  and  enters  the  globe  of  the  eye 
through  the  poms  opticus  in  the  centre  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  This 
artery  may  be  seen  very  distinctly  by  making  a  transverse  section 
of  the  eyeball.  Its  branches  are  continuous  anteriorly  with  the 
zonula  ciliaris. 

This  vascular  layer  forms  distinct  sheaths  for  the  nervous  papillae, 
which  constitute  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  retina. 

The  retina  is  deficient  posteriorly  at  a  spot  corresponding  with  the 
axis  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.     This  spot  is  called  the  Joramen  of 


Soemmfring,f  and  is  surrounded  by  e.  yellow  halo,  the  limhus  tatnt. 
It  eiiets  only  in  animab  having  the  aiee  of  the  eyeballs  parallel  nith 
each  other,  aa  msn,  quadnmiana,  snd  some  i^ptiles,  and  is  eaid  to  ^ve 
passage  to  a  eniall  lymphatie  veeeeL 

The  iDiiuia  ciliaris  (zonula  of  Zinn)I  is  a  thin  Taecular  layer 
which  connects  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  with  the  circuin- 
ference  of  the  lens.  It  presenla  upon  its  surfoce  a  number  of  small 
folds  correaponding  with  the  ciliary  proccsacB,  between  which  they  are 
received.  These  processes  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  laya  araand 
the  lena,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  stained  by  the  pigmen- 


*  The  poaterioc  segment  of  a  tianaFerae  section  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  eeen  from  within.  1.  The  divided  edge  of  the  three  tunica.  The 
membrane  covering  the  whole  IntenuJ  surmce  is  the  retina.  2.  The 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  arleria  centralis  retins  pieicii^ 
its  centre.  3,  3.  The  ramiflcationB  of  the  arteria  centralis  4.  The 
foramen  of  Soemmering,  in  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  the 
shade  from  the  sides  of  the  section  obscnree  tlie  limhus  luteus  which 
Burrounda  it.  5,  Folds  of  the  retina,  which  generally  obscure  the 
foramen  of  Soemmering  after  the  eye  has  been  opened. 

t  Samuel  Thomas  Soemmering  is  celebrated  for  the  beautifvil  and 
accurate  plates  which  accompany  his  worits.  The  account  *^  De 
Foramine  Centrali  Retins  Humame,  Limbo  Lateo  cincto,^  was  published 
in  1779,  in  the  Conni(ntulJon»  Soc.  Reg.  Seient.  G'Mmgmtit. 

J  John  Gottfried  Zinn,  professor  of  Anatomy  in  GiJttingen ;  his 
"Descriptio  Anatomica  Oculi  Huniani,"waa  published  in  1756  ;  with 
excellent  plates.    It  was  republished  by  Wriaberg  in  17SU. 
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turn  nigrum  of  the  ciliary  processes.  They  derive  their  vessels  from 
the  vascular  layer  of  the  retina.  The  under  sur&ce  of  the  zonula  is  in 
contact  with  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  around  the  lens  forms  the 
anterior  fluted  wall  of  the  canal  of  Petit. 

The  connection  between  these  folds  and  the  ciliary  processes,  may 
be  very  easily  demonstrated  by  dividing  an  eye  transversely  into  two 
portions,  then  raising  the  anterior  half,  and  allowing  the  vitreous 
humour  to  separate  from  its  attachment  by  its  own  weight.  The  folds 
of  the  zonula  will  then  be  seen  to  be  drawn  out  from  between  the  folds 
of  the  ciliary  processes* 

Humours. — The  aqueous  humour  is  situated  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  eye. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space  intervening  between  the  cornea 
in  front,  and  the  iris  and  pupil  behind. 

The  posterior  chamber,  smaller  than  the  anterior,  is  the  narrow 
space  bounded  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  pupil  in  front, 
and  by  the  ciliaiy  processes  and  lens  behind. 

The  two  chambers  are  lined  by  a  thin  layer,  the  secreting  membrane 
of  tfis  aqueous  humour. 

The  vitreous  humour  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane,  the  hyaloid,  which  sends 
processes  into  its  interior,  forming  cells  in  which  the  humour  is  re- 
tained. A  small  artery  may  sometimes  be  traced  through  the  centre 
of  the  vitreous  humour  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  tubular  sheath  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  vessel  is  easily  in- 
jected in  the  foetus. 

The  crystalline  humour  or  lens  is  situated  immediately  behind  the 
pupil,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which  slightly  over- 
lap its  margin.  It  is  more  convex  on  the  posterior  than  on  the 
anterior  sur&ce,  and  is  embedded  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  is 
invested  by  a  proper  capsule,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
called  liquor  Morgagni,*  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  zonula  ciHaris. 

The  lens  consists  of  concentric  layers,  of  which  the  external  are 
soft,  the  next  firmer,  and  the  central  form  a  hardened  nucleus.  These 
layers  are  best  demonstrated  by  boiling,  or  by  immersion  in  alcohol, 
when  they  separate  easily  from  each  other.  Another  division  of  the 
lens  takes  place  at  the  same  tim^ :  it  splits  into  three  triangular 
segments,  which  have  the  sharp  edge  directed  towards  the  centre,  and 
the  base  towards  the  circumference.  The  concentric  lamellae  are  com- 
posed of  minute  parallel  fibres,  which  are  united  with  each  other  by 


♦  John  Baptist  Morgagni  was  bom  in  1682,  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Bologna,  and  published  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Adversaria  Anatomica,"  in  1706.    He  died  in  1771. 
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means  of  scalloped  borders ;  the  convexity  on  the  one  border  fitting 
accurately  the  concave  scallop  upon  the  other. 

Immediately  around  the  circumference  of  the  lens  is  a  triangular 
canal,  the  canal  of  Petit,*  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  flutings 
of  the  zonula  dliaris  ;  behind,  by  the  hyaloid  membrane  ;  and  within, 
by  the  border  of  the  lens. 

The  vessels  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  the  long  and  short  and 
anterior  ciliary  arteries,  and  the  arteria  centralis  retinae.  The  long 
ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  scle- 
rotic, and  pass  forward  on  each  side,  between  that  membrane  and  the 
choroid,  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  where  they  divide  into  two  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  iris.  The  short  ciliarxf  arteria  pierce  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  are  distributed  to  the  internal 
layer  of  the  choroid  membrane.  The  anterior  ciliary  are  branches  of 
the  muscular  arteries.  They  enter  the  eye  through  the  anterior  part 
of  the  sclerotic,  and  are  distributed  to  the  iris.  It  is  the  increased 
number  of  these  arteries  in  iritis  that  forms  the  peculiar  red  zone 
around  the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 

The  arteria  centralis  retina:  enters  the  optic  nerve  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  passing  through  the  poms  opticus 
is  distributed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  forming  its  vascular 
layer  ;  one  branch  pierces  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  sup- 
plies the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  nerves  of  the  eyeball  are  the  optic,  two  ciliary  nerves  from 
the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  the  ciliary  nerves  from  the 
ciliary  ganglion. 

Observations.  —  The  sclerotic  is  a  tunic  of  protection,  and  the 
cornea  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  light.  The  choroid  supports 
the  vessels  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  eye,  and  by  its  pig^ 
mentum  nigrum  absorbs  all  loose  and  scattered  rays  that  might  confuse 
the  image  impressed  upon  the  retina.  The  iris,  by  means  of  its  powers 
of  expansion  and  contraction,  regulates  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
through  the  pupiL  If  the  iris  be  thin,  and  the  rays  of  light  pass 
through  its  substance,  they  are  immediately  absorbed  by  the  uvea;  and 
if  that  layer  be  insufficient,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  black  pigment  of 
the  ciliary  processes. 

In  Albinoes,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  the 
rays  of  light  traverse  the  iris  and  even  the  sclerotic,  and  so  overwhelm 
the  eye  with  light,  that  si^ht  is  destroyed,  except  in  the  dimness  of 
evening,  or  at  night. 

In  the  manu&cture  of  optical  instruments,  care  is  taken  to  colour 


*  John  Louis  Petit,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon:  he  published 
several  surgical  and  anatomical  Essays,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.     He  died  in  1750. 
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their  interior  black  with  the  same  object,  the  absorption  of  scattered 
rays. 

The  transparent  lamellated  cornea  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  have 
for  tiieir  office  the  refraction  of  the  rays  in  such  proportion  as  to  direct 
•the  image  in  the  most  favourable  manner  upon  the  retina.  Where 
the  re&acting  medium  is  too  great,  as  in  over  convexity  of  the  cornea 
and  lens,  the  image  falls  short  of  the  retina  (myopia,  near-sightedness); 
and  where  it  is  too  little  the  image  is  thrown  beyond  the  nervous 
membrane  (presbyopia,  far-sightedness). 

These  conditions  are  rectified  by  the  use  of  spectacles,  which  provide 
a  dififerently  refracting  medium  external  to  the  eye,  and  thereby  correct 
the  transmission  of  light. 


APPENDAGES  OF   THE  EYE. 

The  appendages  of  the  eye  (tutamina  oculi)  are  the  eyebrows,  eye- 
lids, eyelashes,  conjunctiva,  caruncula  lachrymaUs,  and  the  lachrymal 
apparatus. 

The  eyebrows  {supercilia)  are  two  projecting  arches  of  integument 
covered  with  short  thick  hairs,  which  form  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
orbits.  They  are  connected  beneath  with  the  orbicularis,  occipito- 
firontalis,  and  corrugator  supercilii  muscles  ;  their  use  is  to  shade  the 
eyes  from  a  too  vivid  light,  or  protect  them  from  particles  of  dust  and 
moisture  flowing  over  the  forehead. 

The  eyelids  {palpebra)  are  two  valvular  layers  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  serve  to  defend  it  from  injury  by  their  closure.  When 
drawn  open,  they  leave  between  them  an  elliptic  space,  the  angles  of 
which  are  called  canthi.  Near  to  the  inner  canthus  two  small  pro- 
jections, lachrymal  tubercles,  are  observed  on  both  lids,  upon  which 
are  seen  the  openings  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  (puncta  lachrymalia). 

The  eyelids  have,  entering  into  their  structure,  integument,  orbicvr 
laris  muscle,  tarsal  cartilages,  Meibomian  glands,  and  conjunctiva. 

The  tegumentary  cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids  is  remarkable  for  its 
looseness  and  for  the  entire  absence  of  adipose  substance.  It  is  parti> 
cularly  liable  to  serous  infiltration.  The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle 
covering  the  eyelids,  are  extremely  thin  and  pale. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  two  thin  lamellae  of  fibro-cartilage,  which 
give  form  and  support  to  the  eyelids.  The  superior  is  of  a  semilunar 
form,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity.  Its  lower 
border  is  broad  and  flat,  its  upper  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
levator  palpebrae  and  to  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids.    . 

The  inferior  fibro-cartiUige  is  a  narrow  elliptical  band  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  lower  lid.  Its  upper  border  is  flat,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  flat  edge  of  the  upper  cartilage.  The  lower  is  held 
in  its  place  by  the  fibrous  membrane.  The  cartilages  do  not  extend 
quite  so  fiEir  as  the  angles  of  the  lids. 
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The  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids  is  finnly  attached  to  the 
periosteum,  arornid  the  margin  of  the  orhit,  by  its  ciicmnference,  and 
to  the  tarsal  cartilages  by  its  central  margin.  It  is  thick  and  dense 
on  the  outer  half  of  the  orbit,  but  becomes  thin  to  its  inner  side.  Its 
use  is  to  retain  the  tarsal  cartilages  in  their  place,  and  give  support  to 
the  lids  ;  hence  it  has  been  named  the  brocLd  tarsal  ligament. 

The  Meibomian  glands  *  are  embedded  in  the  internal  surfiaice  of 
the  cartilages,  and  are  very  distinctly  seen  on  examining  the  inner 
surfece  of  the  lids.  They  have  the  appearance  of  parallel  strings  of 
pearls,  about  twenty  or  twenty-four  upon  each  cartilage,  and  open  by 
minute  foramina  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids.  They  correspond  in 
length  with  the  breadth  of  the  cartilage,  and  are  consequently  longer 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lid.  - 

Each  gland  consists  of  a  single  lengthened  follicle  or  tube,  into 
which  a  number  of  small  clustered  follicles  open ;  the  latter  are  so 
numerous  as  almost  to  conceal  the  tube  by  which  the  secretion  is 
poured  out  upon  the  margin  of  the  lids.  They  are  figured,  after  a 
very  careful  examination,  in  Dr.  Quain^s  "  Elements  of  Anatomy." 
Occasionally  an  arch  is  formed  between  two  of  them,  as  is  seen  in 
that  figure,  and  produces  a  very  graceful  appearance. 

The  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  furnished  with  a  triple  row  of  long 
thick  hairs,  which  curve  upwards  from  the  upper  lid,  and  downwards 
from  the  lower,  so  that  they  may  not  interlace  with  each  other  in  the 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  and  prove  an  impediment  to  the  opening  of  the 
eyes.  These  are  the  eyelashes  (cilia)^  important  organs  of  defence  to 
the  sensitive  surface  of  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  eye. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It  covers  the 
whole  of  its  anterior  sur&ce,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  lids  so  as 
to  form  their  internal  layer.  It  is  very  thin,  and  closely  adherent 
where  it  covers  the  cornea,  and  no  vessels  can  be  traced  into  it.  Upon 
the  sclerotica  it  is  thicker  and  less  adherent,  and  to  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  lids  is  connected  by  loose  cellular  tissue.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  general  galtro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  sympar 
thises  in  its  affections,  as  may  be  observed  in  various  diseases.  From 
the  surface  of  the  eye  it  may  be  traced  through  the  lachrymal  ducts 
into  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  may  be  followed  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia  into 
the  lachr3/inal  sac,  and  thence  downwards  through  the  nasal  duct  into 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

This  membrane  is  coated  with  a  lamellated  epithelium  composed  of 
vesicles  and  flattened  scales,  with  central  nuclei. 

The  caruncula  lachrymalis  is  the  small  reddish  body  which  occupies 


Henry  Meibomius,  "  de  Vasis  Palpebrarum  No  vis,"  1666. 
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the  inner  angle  or  canihuB  of  the  eye.  In  health  it  presents  a  bright 
pink  tint,  in  sickness  it  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  pale.  It  consists 
of  an  assemblage  of  mucous  follicles,  and  is  the  source  of  the  whitish 
secretion  which  so  constantly  forms  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye*  It 
is  frequently  found  studded  with  short  hairs. 

Immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula,  is  a  slight  duplica- 
ture  of  the  conjunctiva,  called  pLica  semUunaris^  which  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  third  lid  of  animals,  the  membrana  nictitans  of  birds. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  —  The  palpebrae  are  supplied  internally  with 
arteries  from  the  ophthalmic,  and  externally  from  the  &cial  and 
transverse  fiaciaL  Their  nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth  and  of  the 
facial. 

LACHRYMAL   APPARATUS. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland  with  its 
excretory  ducts ;  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  lachrymal  ducts ;  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct. 

The  lachrymal  glflnd  is  a  small  flattened  bilobate  body,. situated  at 
the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  resting  upon  the  eyeball  by  its 
under  surface,  and  against  the  wall  of  the  orbit  by  the  upper.  Its  se- 
cretion is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  by  seven 
small  excretory  ducts. 

Lachrymal  ducts.  —  Near  to  the  inner  canthus  are  two  slight 
projections  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  These,  are  the  lachrymal 
tubercles;  and  upon  the  point  of  each  may  be  seen  a  small  opening,  the 
punctum  Utchrymale,  the  commencement  of  the  corresponding  lachry- 
mal duct.  From  these  points  the  lachrymal  dikcts  proceed  to  the 
lachrymal  sac.  The  superior  duct  at  first  ascends,  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly inwards  towards  the  sac,  forming  an  abrupt  angle.  The  in- 
ferior duct  forms  the  same  kind  of  angle,  by  descending  at  first,  and 
then  turning  abruptly  inwards.  They  are  dense  and  elastic  in  struc- 
ture, and  remain  constantly  open,  so  that  thejr  act  like  capillary  tubes 
in  absorbing  the  tears  from  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  two  foficiculi 
of  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle  are  inserted  into  these  ducts,  and  serve  to 
draw  them  inwards. 

.  The  lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  is 
scarcely  more  dilated  than  the  rest  of  the  canal.  It  is  lodged  in  the 
groove  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  is  often  distinguished  internally 
from  the  nasal  duct  by  a  semilunar  or  circular  valve.  It  consists  of 
mucous  membrane,  but  is  covered  in  and  retained  in  its  place  by  a 
fibrous  expansion,  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone  ;  it  is  also  covered  by 
the  tensor  tarsi  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  same  ridge,  and  in  its 
action  upon  the  lachrymal  ducts  may  serve  to  compress  the  lachrymal 
sac. 

The  natal  duct  is  a  short  canal  directed  downwards,  backwards,  and 
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a  little  inwards  to  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  terminates 
by  an  expanded  orifice.  It  is  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  conjunctiva  above  and  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose  below.  Obstruction  from  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
this  duct  constitute  the  disease  called  fistula  lachrymalis. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  —  The  lachrymal  gland  is  supplied  with  blood 
by  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthahnic  artery,  and  with  nerves 
by  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  and  orbital  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillaxy. 

THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARING. 

The  ear  is  composed  of  three  parts.  1.  External  ear,  2.  Middle 
ear,  or  tiimpanum,     3.  Internal  ear,  or  labyrinth. 

The  External  ear  consists  of  two  portions,  the  pinna  and 
meatus ;  the  former  representing  a  kind  of  funnel  which  collects  the 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  called  sounds,  and  the  latter  a  tube 
which  conveys  the  vibrations  to  the  tympanum. 

The  pinna  presents  a  number  of  folds  and  hollows  upon  its  sur&ce, 
which  have  different  names  assigned  to  them.  Thus  the  external 
folded  margin  is  called  the  helix  (lfXi|,  a  fold).  The  elevation 
parallel  to  and  in  front  of  the  helix  is  called  antihelix  {Avri,  op> 
posite).  The  pointed  process,  projecting  like  a  valve  over  the  open- 
ing of  the  ear  from  the  &ce,  is  called  the  tragiLS  {rpay»f,  a  goat), 
probably  from  being  sometimes  covered  with  bristly  hair  like  that 
of  a  goat ;  and  a  tubercle  opposite  to  this  is  the  antitragus.  The 
lower  dependent  and  fleshy  portion  of  the  pinna  is  the  lobulus. 
The  space  between  the  helix  and  antihelix  is  named  the  fossa  in- 
nmninata.  Another  depression  is  observed  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  antihelix,  which  bifurcates  and  leaves  a  triangular  space 
between  its  branches  called  the  scaphoid  fossa  ;  and  the  laige  centred 
space  to  which  all  the  channels  converge  is  the  concha,  which  opens 
directly  into  the  meatus. 

The  pinna  is  composed  of  integument,  fihro-cartilage,  ligaments,  and 
muscles. 

The  integument  is  thin,  and  closely  connected  with  the  fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  fihro-cartilage  gives  form  to  the  pinna,  and  is  folded  so  as  to 
produce  the  various  convexities  and  grooves  which  have  been  described 
upon  its  sur^e. 

The  helix  commences  in  the  concha,  and  partially  divides  that 
cavity  into  two  parts ;  on  its  anterior  border  is  a  tubercle  for  the 
attachment  of  the  attrahens  aurem  muscle,  and  a  little  above  this  a 
small  vertical  fissure,  i\ie  fissure  of  the  helix.  The  termination  of  the 
helix  and  antihelix  forms  a  lengthened  process,  the  processus  caudatus, 
which  is  separated  from  the  concha  by  an  extensive  fissure.     Upon 
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the  anterior  snrfiEU^  of  the  tragus  is  another  fissure,  the  fissure  of  the 
tragus^  and,  in  the  lobulus,  the  fibro-cartUage  is  wholly  deficient.  The 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  meatus,  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
cylinder,  is  divided  firom  the  concha  by  a  fissure  which  is  closed  in  the 
entire  ear  by  ligamentous  fibres ;  it  is  firmly  attached  at  its  termina- 
tion to  the  processus  auditorius. 

The  ligaments  of  the  external  ear  are  those  which  attach  the  pinna 
to  the  side  of  the  head ;  viz.  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  ligament  of 
the  tragus ;  and  those  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  which  serve  to  preserve  its 
folds  and  connect  the  opposite  margins  of  the  fissures.  The  latter  are 
two  in  number, — the  ligament  between  the  concha  and  the  processus 
caudatus,  and  the  broad  ligament  which  extends  firom  the  upper  margin 
of  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  tragus  to  the  helix,  and  completes  the 
meatus. 

The  proper  muscles  of  the  pinna  are  the — 

Major  helicis. 
Minor  helicis, 
Tragicus, 
Antitragicus, 
Transversus  auriculae. 

The  majm"  helicis  is  a  narrow  band  of  muscular  fibres  situated  upon 
the  anterior  border  of  the  helix,  just  above  the  tragus. 

The  minor  helicis  is  placed  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  helix, 
at  its  commencement  in  the  fossa  of  the  concha. 

The  tragicus  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  situated 
upon  the  tragus. 

The  antitragicus  arises  from  the  antitragus,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  extremity,  or  processus  caudatus  of  the  helix. 

The  transversus  auricul<B,  partly  tendinous  and  partly  muscular, 
extends  transversely  from  the  convexity  of  the  concha  to  that  of  the 
helix,  on  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  pinna. 

These  muscles  are  rudimentary  in  the  human  ear,  and  deserve  only 
the  title  of  muscles  in  the  ears  of  animals.  Two  other  muscles  are 
described  by  Mr.  Tod,*  the  obliquus  auris  and  cotitractor  meatus,  or 
trago-helicus. 

The  meatus  auditorius  is  a  canal,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly 
osseous,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  extends  inwards  and  a  little 
forwards  from  the  concha  to  the  tympanum.  It  is  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  each  extremity,  forms  an  oval  cylinder,  the  long 
diameter  being  vertical,  and  is  slightly  curved  upon  itself,  the  con- 
cavity looking  downwards. 

It  is  lined  by  an  extremely  thin  pouch  of  cuticle,  which,  when 


*  "  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,"  by 
David  Tod,  1832. 
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withdrawn  after  maceration,  preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus.  Some 
stiff  short  hairs  are  also  found  in  its  interior,  which  stretch  across  the 
tube,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  insects  and  dust.  Beneath  the  cuticle 
are  a  number  of  small  ceruminous follicles,  which  secrete  the  wax  of 
the  ear. 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  pinna  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries; 
by  the  anterior  auricular  from  the  temporal,  and  by  the  posterior 
auricular  from  the  external  carotid. 

Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
auricularis  magnus  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Tympanum. — The  tympanum  is  an  irregular  bony  cavity,  com« 
pressed  from  without  inwards,  and  situated  within  the  petrous  bone. 
It  is  bounded  externally  by  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani ;  in- 
teniallif,  by  its  inner  wall ;  and  in  its  circumference  by  the  petrous 
bone  and  mastoid  cells. 

Fig.  135.* 


*  A  diagram  of  the  ear.    p.  The  pinna,    t.  The  tjrmpaiium.    I.  The 
labyrinth.     1.  The  upper  part  of  the  helix.    2.  The  antihelix.     3. 
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The  membrana  tympani  is  stretched  obliquely  from  above  down- 
wards across  the  extremity  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  gives  attach- 
ment by  its  centre  and  inner  surfieuse  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  It 
is  depressed  towards  the  centre,  being  concave  towards  the  meatus, 
and  convex  towards  the  tympanum,  and  is  composed  of  three  layers, 
an  external  cuticular,  middle  fibrous  and  muscidar,  and  internal 
mucous,  derived  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum. 

The  tympanum  contains  three  smaU  bones,  omenta  auditus,  viz. 
the — 

Malleus, 

Incus, 

Stapes. 

The  malleus  (hammer)  consists  of  a  head,  neck,  handle  (manu- 
brium), and  two  processes,  long  (processus  gracilis),  and  short  (proces- 
sus brevis).  It  is  attached  by  the  manubrium  to  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, being  enclosed  between  the  mucous  and  fibrous  layer,  and  ex- 
tending by  its  extremity  to  near  the  middle  of  the  membrane.  The 
long  process  descends  to  the  fissura  Glaseri,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  laxator  tympani  muscle.  Into  the  short  process  is  inserted  the 
tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  articulates 
with  the  incus. 

The  incus  (anvil)  is  named  from  an  imagined  resemblance  to  an 
anviL  It  has  also  been  likened  to  a  bicuspid  tooth,  having  one  root 
longer,  and  widely  separated  from  the  other.  It  consists  of  two  pro- 
cesses, which  unite  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  at  their  junction  form 
a  flattened  body,  to  articulate  with  the  head  of  the  malleus.  The 
short  process  is  free ;  the  long  process  descends  nearly  parallel  with 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  curves  inwards,  near  to  its  termination. 
At  its  extremity  is  a  small  globular  projection,  the  os  orhiculare, 
which  is  a  distinct  bone  in  the  foetus,  but  becomes  anchylosed  to  the 


The  tragus.  4.  The  antitragus.  5.  The  lobulus.  6.  The  concha. 
7.  The  upper  part  of  the  fossa  innominata.  8.  The  meatus.  9.  The 
membrana  tympani,  divided  by  the  section.  10.  The  three  little  bones, 
crossing  the  area  of  the  tympanum,  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes ;  the 
foot  of  the  stapes  blocks  up  the  fenestra  ovalis  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum.  11.  The  promontory.  12.  The  fenestra  rotunda; 
the  dark  opening  above  the  ossicula  leads  into  the  mastoid  cells.  13. 
The  Eustachian  tube;  the  little  canal  upon  this  tube  contains  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle  in  its  passage  to  the  tympanum.  14.  The 
vestibule.  15.  The  three  semicircular  canals,  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
and  oblique.  16.  The  ampullae  upon  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
canals.  17.  The  cochlea.  18.  The  convexities  of  the  two  tubuli 
which  communicate  with  the  tympanum  and  vestibule ;  the  one  is  the 
scala  tympani,  terminating  at  12 ;  the  other  is  the  scakt  vestibuli. 
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long  process  of  the  incus  in  the  adult.    It  articulates  with  the  head  of 
the  stapes. 

The  stapes  is  shaped  like  a  stirrup,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance. Its  head  articulates  with  the  os  orbiculare,  and  the  two 
branches  are  connected  by  their  extremities  with  a  flat  oval-shaped 
plate,  representing  the  foot  of  the  stirrup,  which  fits  accurately  the 
opening  between  the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule,  the  Jeiiestra  ovalu. 
The  neck  of  the  stapes  gives  attachment  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  four  in  number,  the — 

Tensor  tympani, 
Laxator  tympani, 
Laxator  tympani  minor, 
Stapedius. 

To  these  Mr.  Tod  has  added  five  others,  the  posterior  mallei^ 
superior  capitis  mallei,  ohliquus  incudis  exteruus  posterior,  triangu.- 
laris  incudis,  and  musculus,  or  structura  stapedius  inferior ;  for  the 
history  of  which  we  must  refer  the  lover  of  minute  anatomy  to  the 
work  previously  quoted. 

The  tensor  tympani  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid, 
from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  and  passes  forwards  in  a  distinct  canal,  separated  from  the 
tube  by  the  processus  cochleariformis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  handle  of 
the  midleus,  immediately  below  the  commencement  of  the  processus 
gracilis. 

The  laxator  tympani  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  fissura  Glaseri,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  long  process  of  the  malleus. 

The  laxator  tympani  minor  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the 
meatus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  near  to  the 
processus  brevis. 

The  stapedius  arises  from  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  and  escapes 
from  its  summit  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

The  openings  in  the  tympanum  are  ten  in  number.  Jive  large  and 
Jive  small ;  they  are  — 

Large  Openings,  Small  Openings, 

Meatus  auditorius,  Entrance  of  the  chorda  tjnnpani. 

Fenestra  ovalis.  Exit  of  the  chorda  tympani, 

Fenestra  rotunda,  For  the  laxator  tympani. 

Mastoid  cells.  For  the  tensor  tympani. 

Eustachian  tube.  For  the  stapedius. 

The  opening  of  the  meatus  auditorius  has  been  previously  described* 

The  fenestra  ovalis  is  an  oval  opening,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  directly  opposite  the  meatus ;  it  is 

the  opening  of  communication  between  the  tympanum  and  vestibule. 
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and  is  closed  by  the  foot  of  the  stapes  and  by  the  lining  membranes  of 
both  cavities. 

The  fenestra  rotunda  is  somewhat  triangular  in  its  form,  and  situated 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  below  and  rather  posteriorly  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bony  elevation,  called 
the  promontory.  It  serves  to  establish  a  communication  between  the 
tympanum  and  the  cochlea.  In  the  fresh  subject  it  is  closed  by  a 
proper  membrane,  as  well  as  by  the  mucous  lining  of  both  cavities. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  very  numerous,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  part  of  the  petrous  bone.  They 
communicate  by  a  large  irregular  opening  with  the  upper  and  posterior 
circumference  of  the  tympanum. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  a  canal  of  communication  extending  obliquely 
between  the  pharynx  and  the  anterior  circumference  of  the  tympanum. 
In  structure  it  is  partly  fibro-cartilaginous  and  partly  osseous,  is  broad 
and  expanded  at  its  pharyngeal  extremity,  and  narrow  and  compressed 
at  the  tympanum. 

The  smaller  openings  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  nerve,  and  three  of  the  muscles  of  the  tympanum. 

The  opening  by  which  the  chorda  tympani  enters  the  tympanum,  is 
near  the  root  of  the  pyramid,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
wall. 

The  opening  of  exit  for  the  chorda  tympani,  is  at  the  fissura  Glaseri 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  opening  for  the  laxator  tympani  muscle  is  also  situated  in  the 
fissura  Glaseri,  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  opening  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  is  in  the  anterior  wall, 
immediately  above  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  opening  for  the  stapedius  muscle  is  at  the  apex  of  a  conical 
bony  eminence,,  called  the  pyramid,  which  is  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

Directly  above  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  rounded  ridge  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  aquaductus  Fallopii, 

Beneath  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  separating  it  from  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  is  the  promontory,  a  rounded  projection  channelled  upon  its 
surface  by  three  small  grooves,  which  lodge  the  three  tympanic 
branches  of  Jacobson^s  nerve. 

The  foramina  and  processes  of  the  tympanum  may  be  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  into  four  groups. 

1.  In  the  exterfuil  wall  is  the  fneatus  auditorius,  closed  by  the 
membrana  tympani. 

2.  In  the  inner  wall,  from  above  downwards,  are  the — 

Ridge  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii, 

Fenestra  ovalis, 

Promontory, 

Grooves  for  Jacobson^s  nerve» 

Fenestra  rotunda. 

2f 
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3.  In  the  posterior  wail  are  the — 

Opening  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

Pyramid, 

Opening  for  the  stapedius, 

Apertura  chords  (entrance). 

4.  In  the  anterior  wall  are  the — 

Eustachian  tube. 
Opening  for  the  tensor  tympani. 
Opening  for  the  laxator  tympani, 
Apertura  chordae  (exit). 

The  tympanum  is  lined  by  a  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  in- 
vests the  ossicula  and  chorda  tympani,  and  forms  the  internal  layer  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  From  the  tympanum  it  is  reflected  into  the 
mastoid  cells,  which  it  lines  throughout,  and  passes  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  to  become  continuous  wiih.  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, -^^  The  arteries  of  the  tympanum  are  de- 
rived from  the  internal  maxiUary,  internal  camtid,  and  posterior 
auricular. 

Its  nerves  are — 1.  Minute  branches  of  the  facial,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles.  2.  The  chorda  tympani,  which  leaves  the 
facial  nerve  near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  arches  upwards  to 
enter  the  tympanum  at  the  root  of  the  pyramid ;  it  then  passes  for- 
wards between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  long  process  of  the  incus, 
to  the  opening  in  the  fissura  Glaseri.  3.'  The  tympanic  branches  of 
Jacohson's  nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the  membranes  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  form  a  plexus  by  communicating  with  the  carotid  plexus  and 
otic  ganglion. 

INTERNAL    EAR. 

The  internal  ear  is  called  labyrinth,  from  the  complexity  of  its 
communications ;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  cavities  which  are  channelled 
through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  is  situated  between  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus. 

The  labyrinth  consists  of  the — 

Vestibule, 
Semicircular  canals. 
Cochlea. 

The  VESTIBULE  is  a  small  oval  cavity,  situated  immediately  within 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is  named  vestibule,  from  being, 
as  it  were,  the  hall  of  communication  between  the  other  cavities  of  the 
ear.     It  therefore  presents  a  number  of  openings,  corresponding  with 
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these  difierent  cavities.    They  may  be  arranged,  like  those  of  the 
tympanum,  into  large  and  smalL 

The  large  openit^s  are  seven  in  nmnber,  viz.  the — 

Fenestra  ovalis, 

Scala  yestibuli. 

Fire  openings  of  the  three  semicircular  dmals. 

The  small  openings  are  the  — 

Aquseductus  vestibuli. 

Openings  for  small  arteries. 

Three  openings  for  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  is  closed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ve&> 
tibule,  and  by  the  foot  of  the  stapes.  It  is  the  opening  into  the 
tympanum. 

The  opening  of  the  seala  vestibuli  is  the  communication  between 
the  vestibule  and  the  cochlea. 

The  aqu4gductus  vestibuli  is  the  commencement  of  the  small  canal 
which  opens  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  It  gives 
passage  to  a  small  artery,  and  to  a  small  vein  which  terminates  in  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  openings  for  the  arteries  and  nerves  are  situated  in  the  internal 
wall  of  the  vestibule,  and  correspond  with  the  termination  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  intemus. 

The  Semicircular  canals  are  three  bony  passages  which  com- 
municate with  the  vestibule ;  one  is  perpendicular  in  its  direction,  and 
corresponds  with  a  tubercle  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone ;  another  is  obliqv£ ;  and  the  third  horisontal.  Each  canal  pre- 
sents a  dilatation  at  one  extremity,  which  is  called  ampulla.  The 
two  undilated  extremities  of  the  perpendicular  and  oblique  canals 
unite  to  form  a  single  tube ;  all  the  others  open  singly  into  the  vesti- 
bule, hence  tliefive  openings  of  the  three  canals. 

The  vestibule  contains  two  sacs,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  The  larger  of  these  is  the  utriculus  communis,  the 
smaller  the  sacculus  proprius.  The  semicircular  canals  contain  tubes 
of  nervous  membrane,  which  communicate  with  the  utriculus  com- 
munis, and  form  three  dilatations,  corresponding  with  the  ampullae  at 
the  extremities  of  the  canals.  These  sacs,  together  with  the  nervous 
tubes  lodged  in  the  canals,  contain  a  limpid  secretion,  which  is  called 
liquor  of  Cotunnius,*  The  sacs  likewise  contain  a  calcareous  deposit, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  otolites,  or  calcareous  crystalline  masses 


*  Dominico  Cotunnius,  an  Italian  physician ;  his  dissertation  ^  De 
Aqusductibus  Auris  Humanse  Intemae,^  was  published  in  Naples  in 
1761. 
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found  in  the  vestibular  sac  of  fishes.  This  deposit  has  been  described 
by  Breschet,  and  is  called  by  him  otoconite  {»Ss,  Sras,  the  ear ;  ««m;, 
dust). 

The  sacs  and  membranous  canals  do  not  completely  fill  the  cavities 
of  the  bone ;  but  leave  a  space  which  is  occupied  by  another  fluid,  the 
liquor  of  Scarpa,*  or  aqua  labyrinthi. 

The  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  are  lined  by  a  thin  mucous 
membrane^  which  secretes  the  aqua  labyrinthi. 

The  Cochlea  (snail  shell)  is  a  spiral  canal,  which  describes  two  turns 
and  a  half  round  a  central  pillar  which  is  called  modiolus.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  anterior  part  of  the  petrous  bone,  its  base  being  directed 
backwards  and  inwards,  and  corresponding  with  the  termination  of  the 
cul-de-sac  of  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus. 

The  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  thin 
bony  lamina,  lamina  spiralis^  which  is  wound  spirally  around  the 
modiolus.  The  two  half  canals,  thus  formed,  are  odled  scala  tympani 
and  scala  vestibulL 

At  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  the  two  scalse  communicate  and  form  a 
dilated  cavity,  which  is  termed  the  cupola.  The  lamina  spiralis  is 
not  continued  entirely  across  the  canal  of  the  cochlea,  but  is  completed 
by  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  its  interior.  Near  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  scala  tympani  is  the  opening  of  a  small  canal,  aqu^e- 
dtictus  cochlea,  which  passes  backwards  to  the  jugular  fossa.  It 
transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  cochlea,  which  opens  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  cavity  of  the  cochlea  is  lined  throughout  by  a  thin  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  vestibule,  but  which 
closes  the  fenestra  rotunda.     It  is  filled  with  the  aqua  labyrinthi. 

The  openings  into  the  cochlea  are,  the  fenestra  rotunda  from  the 
tympantmi,  the  opening  into  the  vestibule,  the  aquaeductus  cochleae, 
and  the  openings  for  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Auditory  nerve. — When  the  auditory  nerve  reaches  the  extremity 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  1. 
The  larger,  or  anterior,  to  the  cochlea.  2,  The  smaller,  or  posterior ^ 
to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

The  anterior  branch  divides  into  a  number  of  minute  filaments 
which  pierce  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  and  expand  in  its  mucous  lining : 
others  enter  the  modiolus,  which  is  hollowed  into  canals  to  receive 
them ;  and  pass  off  through  small  openings  in  its  circumference,  to  spread 
out  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  lamina  spiralis. 


*  Antonio  Scarpa  is  celebrated  for  several  beautiful  surgical  and 
anatomical  monographs ;  as,  for  example,  his  work  on  '^  Aneurism,*^ 
"  De  Auditu  et  Olfectu,"  &c.  An  account  of  the  aqua  labyrinthi  will 
be  found  in  his  anatomical  obiervations,  ^  De  Structura  Fenestree  Ro- 
tundae,  et  de  Tympano  Secundario." 
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The  posterior^  or  vestibular  portion  of  the  nerve  divideB  into  three 
branches,  which  are  distributed, — 1.  The  larger,  to  form  the  utriculus 
communis  and  the  membranous  tubes  of  the  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal canals.  2.  To  form  the  sacculus  proprius.  3.  The  smallest, 
to  form  the  membranous  tube  of  the  oblique  canal.  The  extremities 
of  the  nervous  filaments,  both  in  the  cochlea  and  vestibule,  form  a 
papillary  layer  upon  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  nervous  membrane  like 
that  of  the  retina. 

The  arteries  of  the  labyrinth  are  derived  principally  from  the  audi- 
tory blanch  of  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 

ORGAN   OP   TASTB. 

The  tongue  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  are  distributed  in 
layers  arranged  in  various  directions  :„  thus,  some  are  disposed  longi- 
tudinally;  othen  transversely ;  others,  again^  obliquely  and  vertically. 
Between  the  muscular  fibres  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose 
substance. 

The  tongue  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the  os  hyoides  by  muscular 
attachment,  and  to  the  epiglottis  by  mucous  lAembrane,  forming  the 
three  folds  which  are  called  frana  epiglottidis.  On  either  side  it  is 
held  in  connection  with  the  lower  jaw  by  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
front  a  fold  of  that  membrane  is  formed  beneath  its  imder  surface, 
which  is  named  /r^enum  lingua. 

The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  by  a  dense  layer  analogous  to 
the  corium  of  the  skin,  which  gives  support  to  the  papillae.  A  rapht 
marks  the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  and  divides  it  into  symmetrical 
halves. 

The  papilla  of  the  tongue  are  the — 

Papillae  circumvallatae, 
Papillae  conicae. 
Papillae  filifohnes. 
Papillae  fiingiformes. 

The  papilla  circumvallata  are  of  large  size,  and  from  fifteen  to 
I  twenty  in  number.  They  are  situated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
near  its  root,  and  form  a  row  upon  each  side,  which  meets  its  fellow 
at  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  letter  A.  Each 
papilla  resembles  a  cone,  attached  by  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  a 
cup-shaped  depression :  hence  they  are  also  named,  papillae  calyciformes. 
This  cup-shaped  cavity  forms  a  kind  of  fossa  around  the  papilla, 
whence  their  name,  circumvallata. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  two  rows  of  these  papillae  upon  the  middle 
of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  a  deep  mucous  follicle  called /oramen 
cacum. 

The  papilla  cotUca  and  filiformes  cover  the  whole  surfiice  of  the 
tongue  in  front  of  the  circumvallatae,  but  are  most  abundant  near  its 
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apex.     They  are  conical  and  filifonn  in  shape,  and  have  their  points 
directed  backwards. 

The  papilla  fungiformes  are  irregularly  dispersed  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  and  are  easily  recognised  amongst  the  other  papillae  by 
their  rounded  heads  and  larger  size.  A  number  of  these  papillae  wiU 
generally  be  observed  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Behind  the  papillae  circumysdlatae,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  are  a 
number  of  mucous  glands,  which  open  upon  the  sur£Bu:e.  They  have 
been  improperly  described  as  papillae  by  some  authors. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  —  The  tongue  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
blood  by  the  lingual  arteries. 

The  nerves  are  three  in  number,  and  of  large  size : — 1.  The  gusta- 
tory branch  of  the  fifth,  which  is  distributed  to  the  papillae,  and  is  the 
nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of  taste.  2.  The  glosso-pharyngealj 
which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane,  follicles,  and  glands  of 
the  tongue,  is  a  nerve  of  sensation  and  motion ;  it  also  serves  to 
associate  the  tongue  with  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Panizza's  experi- 
ments, tending  to  prove  that  this  is  the  true  nerve  of  taste,  are 
rendered  questionable  by  recent  experiments.  3.  The  lingual,  which 
is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles. 

The  mucous  mendyrane,  which  invests  the  tongue,  is  continuous 
with  the  cutis  along  the  margins  of  the  lips.  On  either  side  of  the 
frsenum  linguae,  it  may  be  traced  through  the  sublingual  ducts  into 
the  sublingual  glands,  and  along  Whayrton*s*  ducts  into  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  ;  from  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  it  {basses  through  the 
openings  of  Stenon^sf  ducts  to  the  parotid  gland ;  in  the  fences,  it 
forms  the  assemblage  of  follicles  called  tonsils,  and  may  be  thence 
traced  downwards  into  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  general  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  a  number  of  small 
glandular  granules,  which  pour  their  secretion  upon  the  sur&ce.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  are  situated  within  the  lips,  in  the 
palate,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  They  are  named  from  the 
position  which  they  may  chance  to  occupy,  labial,  palatine  glands,  &c. 

ORGAN  OF  TOUCH.  i 

The  skin  is  composed  of  three  layers,  viz.  the 

Cutis, 

Rete  mucosum, 

Cuticle. 


*  Thomas  Wharton,  an  English  physician,  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  various  glands;  his  work,  entiUed 
"  Adenographia,"  &c.  was  published  in  1666. 

f  Nicholas  Stenon,  a  Danish  anatomist :  he  waAnade  professor  in 
Copenhagen  in  1672. 
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The  eutii  (dennis),  or  true  ikin,  anett  the  entire  rarbce  of  the 
body,  and  is  contmuoui  with  the  iniicoiia  memhrane  vhich  linee  ita 
cavilita.  It  coiuiats  of  two  layers,  a  deep  one  (ailed  arriam,  and  a 
Buperficial  or  japitlaiy  lat/er. 

The  dfriiiDi  it  the  bau  of  gnpport  to  th«  skin,  and  owea  its  denutj 
of  Mnictuie  to  an  interiaceinent  of  fibrous  bands  which  form  a  firm 

Fig.  136.- 


*  The  anatomy  of  the  sMn.  1.  The  cuticlei  showing  the  oblique 
.  laminfe  of  which  it  is  compowd  and  the  imbricated  dispaattion  of  the 
ridges  upon  its  Bor&ce.  2.  The  rete  mucosum.  3.  Two  of  the  quad- 
rilateral papillsjy  maues,  nich  as  are  seen  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  sole  of  the  foot ;  they  are  composed  of  minute  conical  papills* 
4.  The  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis,  the  corimn.  B.  Adipose  Tesicte*  ; 
showing  their  appearance  beneath  the  microscope.  G.  A  perspiratory 
gland  with  its  s^nral  doct,  such  aa  is  seen  in  the  pahn  of  the  hand 
or  sole  of  the  foot.  7.  Another  petspiiBtocy  ghiad  with  a  strughler 
duct,  each  as  is  seen  in  tile  scalp.  6.  Two  hairs  from  the  scalp, 
enclosed  in  their  follicles ;  their  relative  depth  in  the  akin  is  preaened. 
9.  A  pur  of  sebacsouB  gUnds,  openii^  by  abort  ducts  into  the  follicle 
of  the  hail. 
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and  elastic  web.  By  its  under  surface  it  is  connected  with  the 
common  superficial  &6cia  of  the  body,  and  presents  a  number  of 
areolae,  in  which  are  lodged  smaU  masses  of  adipose  tissue. 

On  the  upper  sur&ce,  the  fibres  are  more  closely  aggregated,  and 
form  a  smooth  plane  for  the  support  of  the  papillary  layer. 

The  corium  differs  very  much  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;  thus,  on  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  scrotum,  it  is  extremely  thin. 
On  the  head,  back,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  pahns  of  the  hand,  it  is  very 
thick ;  and  on  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  much  thicker 
than  on  those  which  are  protected. 

The  pqpillary  layer  is  soft,  and  formed  by  minute  papillae  which 
cover  every  part  of  its  surface.  On  the  body  generally,  the  papillae 
are  very  small  and  irregular  in  their  distribution :  they  are  best  seen 
in  the  pahn  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot,  where  they  are  disposed 
in  linear  ridges,  as  indicated  by  the  markings  on  the  cuticle.  The 
ridges  of  papillae  in  these  situations,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  are  divided  by  transverse  furrows  into  small 
quadrilateral  rounded  masses.  These  quadrilateral  masses  are  each 
composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  minute  papillae,  which  are  conical 
in  form  and  variable  in  length,  one  or  two  of  the  papillae  in  each  mass 
being  generally  longer  than  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
furrow,  between  the  papillae,  is  the  opening  for  the  perspiratory 
duct. 

The  papillae  beneath  the  nail  have  a  peculiar  form  and  arrangement. 
At  the  root  of  the  nail  they  are  numerous,  but  small  and  very  vascular; 
opposite  to  the  part  of  the  nail  called  lunula^  they  are  scarcely  raised 
above  the  sur^e,  and  less  vascular  ;  but  beyond  this  point  they  form 
lengthened  vascular  plicae,  which  afford  a  large  surface  for  secretion. 
These  lengthened  papillae  deposit  the  homy  secretion  in  longitudinal 
lamellae,  which  give  to  the  naol  the  ribbed  appearance  which  it  presents 
upon  its  surface. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. —  The  papillae  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  the  former  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  office 
of  secretion  in  the  production  of  the  cuticle,  the  latter  to  give  them 
the  sensibility  necessary  to  an  organ  of  touch. 

The  rete  mucasum  is  the  soft  medium  which  is  situated  between 
the  papillary  sur&ce  of  the  cutis  and  cuticle ;  after  a  carefiil  maceration 
it  may  be  separated  as  a  distinct  layer,  particularly  in  the  negro, 
where  it  is  finner  than  in  the  European,  and  contains  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin. 

The  name  rete  mucosum,  given  to  it  by  Malpighi,  conveys  a  very 
inaccurate  notion  of  its  structure ;  for  it  is  neither  a  network,  nor  is  it 
mucous.  It  is  thin  upon  the  general  surfEice  of  the  body ;  but  is 
thicker  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  presents  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle.  Examined 
with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  moulded  accurately  upon  the 
papillae,  being  thick  in  the  spaces  between  these,  and  thin  over  their 
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convexities ;  hence  arises  the  appearance  of  a  network.  In  the  rete 
mucosum  from  the  hand,  these  depressions  are  arranged  in  a  linear 
series,  as  are  the  papillae  ;  in  other  situations  they  are  more  irregular, 
but  correspond  always  with  the  distribution  of  the  papillae. 

The  rete  mucosum  is  the  freshly  secrete^  layer  of  cuticle,  and 
gradually  hardens  as  it  approaches  the  surface.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Henle  to  be  composed  of  minute  oval  vesicular  cells,  which  be- 
come converted  in  the  hardened  cuticle  into  flattened  scales,  each 
containing  a  central  nucleus.  The  dark  pigment  of  the  negro  exists 
in  the  form  of  small  granules  of  colouring  matter. 

The  cuticle  (epidermis,  scarf-skin)  is  the  homy  unorganised  lamella 
which  covers  and  protects  the  entire  surface  of  the  more  delicate  layers 
of  the  skin.  In  situations  exposed  to  pressure,  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  very  thick ;  on  other  parts  it  forms 
only  a  thin  layer.  The  cuticle  is  marked  on  the  sur&ce  by  a  net- 
work of  lines :  these  are  more  numerous  and  larger  near  to  joints, 
where  they  form  deep  wrinkles  on  account  of  the  inelastic  nature 
of  its  structure.  Their  appearance  differs  in  different  regions  of  the 
body;  but  everywhere  depends  upon  the  same  cause,  the  inelasticity 
of  the  cuticle.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cavities  of  the  body,  it  is 
continuous  with  the  epithelium  or  cuticular  covering  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  cuticle  is  secreted  by  the  cutis  in  the  form  of  laminae,  the  in- 
nermost and  lastrsecreted  layer  being  the  rete  mucosum.  The 
laminae  are  composed  of  minute  scales  with  central  nuclei,  and  are 
disposed  obliquely,  so  as  to  project  by  their  free  extremities  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin ;  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot, 
these  layers  correspond  with  the  elevations  of  the  papillae,  and  present 
an  imbricated  linear  sur&ce.  This  is  particularly  seen  on  the  points 
of  the  fingers  where  the  rows  of  papillae  have  a  circular  arrangement 

Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle  a  number  of  depressions  and 
linear  furrows  are  seen,  corresponding  with  the  projections  of  the 
papillae.  A  number  of  conical  processes  are  also  observed  on  this 
8ur£Eice,  which  correspond  with  the  passage  of  hairs  through  the  cuticle, 
and  with  the  openings  of  the  perspiratory  ducts. 

The  openings  in  the  cuticle  are  the  pores  or  openings  for  the  perspi- 
ratory ducts,  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  hairs,  and  those  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles. 

APPENDAGES  TO   THE   SKIN. 

The  appendages  to  the  skin  are  the  nails,  hairs,  sebaceous  glands, 
and  perspiratory  glands  and  ducts. 

The  nails  are  parts  of  the  cuticle  secreted  in  the  same  manner, 
composed  of  the  same  material,  but  disposed  in  a  peculiar  way  to  serve 
an  especial  purpose  —  the  protection  of  the  tactile  extremities  of  the 
fingers.    They  are  inserted  by  their  root  into  a  deep  groove  of  the 
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skin  (matrix),  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  papillary  siir£Eu;e  by  the 
close  connection  of  the  papillae  with  the  longitudinal  laminse.  The 
white  semilunar  segment  near  the  root  of  the  nail  is  called  the  lunula. 
The  cuticle  is  closely  connected  with  it  all  round,  and  in  maceration 
the  nail  comes  off  with  that  layer. 

The  hairs  have  a  very  different  structure  and  arrangement  from  that 
of  the  nails :  they  are  inserted  for  a  considerable  depth  within  the  in- 
tegument, and  terminate  in  conical  or  somewhat  bulbous  roots.  Each 
luur  is  enclosed  beneath  the  surface  by  a  ^rascular  secretory  follicle, 
which  regulates  its  form  during  its  growth. 

Hairs  are  very  rarely  coihpletely  cylindrical ;  they  are  generally 
more  or  less  compressed,  and  somewhat  prismoid  in  form.  The  tiansr 
verse  section  is  reniform  ;  in  texture  it  is  dense  and  homogeneous  to- 
wards the  circumference,  and  porous  and  cellular  in  the  centre  like  the 
pith  of  a  plant. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  skin,  as  in 
the  armpits,  the  nose,  &c.,  and  vary  in  complexity  of  structure  from  a 
simple  pouch-like  follicle  to  a  lobulated  gland.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  nose  they  haye  several  lobes  ;  and  in  the  scalp  they  are  lobulated 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  terminate  in  the  follicles  of  the  hairs  near 
the  sur&ce  of  the  skin.  They  secrete  an  oily  fluid  which  is  poured  out 
upon  Ihe  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  and  tends  to  preserve  the  flexibility  of  the 
cuticle. 

The  perspiratory  ducts  are  minute  spiral  tubes  which  commence  in 
small  lobulated  glarnds,  situated  deeply  in  the  integument  beneath  the 
corium  and  among  the  adipose  vesicles.  They  are  easily  seen  by 
examining  a  thin  perpendicular  section  of  the  skin  from  the  palm  ^ 
the  hand,  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power.  Proceeding  from  the  glands, 
the  ducts  ascend  through  the  transverse  fissure,  between  the  quadri- 
lateral masses  of  papillae  and  through  the  rete  mucosum,  to  terminate 
by  open  pores  upon  the  surface  of  the  cuticle.  That  portion  of  the  tube 
which  is  situated  in  the  cuticle,  is  pretty  equally  spiral;  but  that  below 
the  level  of  the  papillary  sur&ce  is  very  irregularly  twisted,  and  is  often 
nearly  straight.  In  the  scalp  the  tubes  are  serpentine,  or  but  slightly 
curved. 

A  good  view  of  the  perspiratory  ducts  passing  between  the  cutis  and 
cuticle,  may  be  obtained  by  peeling  off  the  cutide  from  the  pahn  of  the 
hand  in  a  decomposing  limb  ;  or  by  scalding  a  small  portion  of  int^o- 
ment,  and  then  separating  the  cuticle. 

The  pores  are  best  observed  during  perspiration,  when  the  fluid  is 
seen  oozing  through  their  minute  openings.  In  the  hand  and  sole  of 
the  foot  they  are  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  without  this  assistance. 
They  are  disposed  at  regular  distances  along  the  ridges  of  the  cuticle, 
and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  lines  cutting  the  ridges  tiBnBveraely. 


/ 


OF  THE  VISCERA. 


That  pftrt  of  the  icienee  of  anatomy  which  treoli  of  (he  viBee™,  ia 
najwJ  spjanehnolc^,  from  the  Greek  words  r^■J^a.x"^  risms,  and 


PerirardiuiB. — The  perieardium  is  a  fibro-serone  membiane  like 
the  dura  mat«T,  axd  reaemblea  that  membisna  in  deriving  iU  serauB 
lajet  from  the  reflected  aerous  membrane  of  the  vCbcus  which  it 
eDclosea.  It  conueM,  therefore,  of  two  lit}^n,  an  eitemal  fibniiiH  and 
an  internal  eerous.  The_S'^™»  layer  ie  attached,  aboie,  to  the  great 
veasela  at  the  root  of  4e  heart,  where  it  b  continuana  with  the 
thoiscic  &scia ;  and  below  to  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  seroua  membrane  invests  the  heart  with  the  cammencement  of  its 
great  vesaele,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  internal  eoi&ce  of  the 
flbrous  layer. 

The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest,  the  base  being  directed 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  right  shoulder ;  the  apex  forwards, 
and  to  the  left,  points  to  the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  at 

Fig.  137.* 


•  The  analomy  of  the  heart.  1.  The  rightaoricle.  3.  The  entrano 
of  the  snperiw  vena  cava.  3.  The  entrance  of  the  inferior  cava.  4. 
The  opening  of  the  coronary  vein,  half  closed  bj  the  coronary  valve. 
5.  The  Eustachian  valve.  6.  The  fossa  ovalia,  surrounded  by  the 
annulua  ovalis.  7.  The  tubeiiulmu  Loweri.  S.  The  musculi  pectinati 
in  the  appendix  auricula.  9.  The  aniicnto-ventricular  opening.  ID. 
The  cavitj  of  the  right  ventricle.  11.  The  tricaspid  valve,  attached 
by  the  chordie  tendinea  to  the  cameas  columns  (19).  13.  The  pul- 
monary artery,  guarded  at  its  commencement  by  thi^  senulnnar  valves. 
14.  The  right  pulmonary  artery,  passing  beneath  the  uch  and  behind 
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about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  sternum.  Its  under  side  is  flat- 
tened, uid  rests  upon  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm;  its 
upper  side  is  rounded  and  convex,  and  formed  principally  by  the  right 
ventricle,  and  partly  by  the  left.  Surmounting  the  ventricles  are  the 
corresponding  auricles,  whose  auricular  appendages  are  directed  foiv 
wards,  and  slightly  overlap  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
pulmonary  artery  is  the  large  anterior  vessel  at  the  root  of  the  heart ; 
it  crosses  obliquely  the  commencement  of  the  aorta.  The  heart  con- 
sists of  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  which  are  respectively  named, 
from  their  position,  right  and  left.  The  right  is  the  venous  side  of 
the  heart ;  it  receives  into  its  auricle  the  venous  blood  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  cavse  and  coronary  vein. 
From  the  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  ventricle,  and  frt>m  the  ven- 
tricle through  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs. 
From  these  it  is  returned  as  arterial  blood  to  the  left  auricle ;  from  the 
left  auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  from  the  left  ventricle  is 
carried  through  the  aorta,  to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  again  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  This  constitutes  the 
course  of  the  adult  circulation. 

The  heart  is  best  studied  in  situ.  If,  however,  it  be  removed  frx)m 
the  body,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  position  indicated  in  the  above 
description  of  its  situation.  A  transverse  incision  should  then  be 
made  along  the  ventricular  margin  of  the  right  auricle,  from  the 
appendix  to  its  right  border,  and  crossed  by  a  perpendicular  incision, 
carried  from  the  side  of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  cava.    The  blood 


the  ascending  aorta.  15.  The  left  pulmonary  artery,  crossing  in  front 
of  the  descending  aorta.  *  The  remains  of  the  ductus  uteriosus, 
acting  as  a  ligament  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  arrows  mark  the  course  of  the  venous  blood  through  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  Entering  the  auricle  by  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior cavae,  it  passes  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening  into  the 
yentricle,  and  thence  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs.  16. 
The  left  auricle.  17.  The  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  18. 
The  auriculo- ventricular  opening.  19.  The  left  ventricle.  20.  The 
mitral  valve,  attached  by  its  chordae  tendinese  to  two  large  columnae 
cameae,  which  project  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle.  21.  The  com- 
mencement and  course  of  the  ascending  aorta  behind  the  pulmonary 
artery,  marked  by  an  arrow.  The  entrance  of  the  vessel  is  guarded 
by  three  semilunar  valves.  22.  The  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  com- 
parative thickness  of  the  two  ventricles  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
course  of  the  pure  blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  marked 
by  arrows.  The  blood  is  brought  from  the  lungs  by  the  four  pul- 
monary veins  into  the  left  auricle,  and  passes  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
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must  then  be  removed.  Some  fine  specimens  of  white  fibrin  are  fre- 
quently found  with  the  coagula;  occasionally  they  are  yellow  and 
gelatinous.  This  appearance  deceived  the  older  anatomists,  who  called 
these  substances  **  polypus  of  the  heart :  "**  they  are  also  firequentiy 
found  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  sometimes  in  the  left  cavities. 

The  Right  Auriclb  is  laiger  than  the  left,  and  is  divided  into  a 
principal  cavity  or  sinus,  and  an  appendix  auriculae.  The  interior  of 
the  sinus  presents  for  examination  five  openings  ;  two  valves ;  two 
relicts  of  foetal  structure  ;  and  two  peculiarities  in  the  proper  stmcture 
of  the  auricle.     They  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

{Superior  cava. 
Inferior  cava. 
Coronary  vein. 
Foramina  Thebesii, 
Auriculo- ventricular  opening. 

Valves <  Eustachian  valve, 

(  Coronary  valve. 

Relict,  cffataUtructure  |  ^"J^^ 
Structure  ./  the  auricU  \  '^^^^^'^ 

The  superior  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
and  opens  into  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  auricle. 

The  inferior  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body, 
and  opens  into  the  lower  and  posterior  wall,  close  to  the  partition 
between  the  auricles  (septum  auricularum).  The  direction  of  these 
two  vessels  is  such,  that  a  stream  forced  through  the  superior  cava 
would  be  directed  towards  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening.  In  like 
manner,  a  stream  rushing  upwards  by  the  inferior  cava,  would  force  its 
current  against  the  septum  auricularum  ;  this  is  the  proper  direction 
of  the  two  currents  during  foetal  life. 

The  coronary  veiri  returns  the  venous  blood  from  the  substanoe  of 
the  heart ;  it  opens  into  the  auricle  between  the  inferior  cava  and  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening,  under  cover  of  the  coronary  valve. 

The  foramina  Thebesii  *  are  minute  pore-like  openings,  by  which, 
the  venous  blood  exhales  directly  from  the  muscukur  structure  of  the 
heart  into  the  auricle,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  These 
openings  are  also  found  in  the  left  auride,  and  in  the  right  and  left 
ventricles. 


*  Adam  Christian  Thebesius.  His  discovery  of  the  openings  now 
known  by  his  name  is  contained  in  his  ^Dissertatio  Medica  de 
Circulo  Sanguinis  in  Corde,^'  17.03. 
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The  aurieulo-ventrieular  opening  is  the  laige  opening  of  communi- 
cation between  the  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  Ettstackiun*  valve  is  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  foetal  circulation, 
and  serres  to  direct  the  placental  blood  from  the  inferior  cava,  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  In  the  adult  it  is  a  mere 
vestige  and  imperfect,  though  sometimes  it  remains  of  large  size.  It 
is  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle,  containing 
some  muscidar  fibres,  is  situated  between  the  opening  of  the  inferior 
cava  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  is  generally  connected 
with  the  coronary  valve. 

The  coronary  valve  is  a  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane, 
stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  coronary  vein,  and  preventing  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  vein  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricle. 

The  annulus  ovalis  is  situated  on  the  septum  auricularum,  opposite 
the  termination  of  the  inferior  cava.  It  is  the  rounded  margin  of  the 
septum,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  fioetus. 

The  fotsa  ovalis  is  an  oval  depression  corresponding  with  the  fora- 
men oin^e  in  the  foetus.  This  opening  is  clos^  at  birth  by  a  thin 
valvular  layer,  which  is  continuous  with  the  left  margin  of  the  annulus 
and  is  frequently  imperfect  at  its  upper  part.  The  depression  or  fossa 
in  the  right  auricle  results  from  this  arrangement.  There  is  no  fossa 
ovalis  in  the  1^  auricle. 

The  tuberculum  Loweri  f  is  the  portion  of  auricle  intervening  be- 
tween the  openings  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cavse.  Being  thicker 
than  the  walls  of  the  veins,  it  forms  a  projection,  which  was  supposed, 
by  Lower,  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  superior  cava  into  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening. 

The  musculi  pectinati  are  small  muscular  columns  situated  in  the 
appendix  auriculae.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged 
parallel  with  each  other  ;  hence  their  cognomen,  ^  pectinati^'''*  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

The  Right  vbntriclb  is  triangular  and  three-sided  in  its  form. 
Its  anterior  side  is  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  proportion  of  the  front 
of  the  heart  The  inferior  side  is  flat,  and  rests  upon  the  diaphragm ; 
and  the  inner  side  corresponds  with  the  partition  between  the  two 
ventricles,  septum  ventriculorum. 

The  right  ventricle  is  to  be  laid  open  by  making  an  incision  parallel 
with,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of^  the  middle  line,  from  the  pulmonary 


*  Bartholomew  Eustachius,  bom  at  San  Severino,  in  Naples,  was 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1570.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  modem  anatomy,  and  the  first  who  illustrated  his 
works  with  good  engravings  on  copper. 

f  Richard  Lower,  M.D.  ^  Tractatus  de  Corde ;  item  de  Motu  et 
Colore  Sanguinis,^^  1669.  His  dissections  were  made  upon  quadrupeds, 
and  his  observations  relate  rather  to  animals  than  to  man. 
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artery  in  front,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  thence  by  the  side  of  the 
middle  line  behind,  to  the  auriculo-yentricular. opening. 

It  contains,  to  be  examined,  two  openings,  the  auriculo-ventricular 
and  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  two  apparatuses  of  valves,  the 
tricuspid  and  semilunar  ;  and  a  muscular  and  tendinous  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  tricuspid  valves.     They  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

Auriculo- ventricular  opening. 
Opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Tricuspid  valves, 
Semilunar  valves. 

Chordae  tendineae, 
Cameae  columnae. 

The  anriculo-ventricular  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring, 
covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart-  It  is  the  opening  of 
communication  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  close  to  the  septam 
ventriculorum,  on  the  left  side  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  upon  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  heart. 

The  tricuspid  valves  are  three  triangular  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, strengthened  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  are 
connected  by  their  base  around  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening ;  and 
by  their  sides  and  apices,  which  are  thickened,  they  give  attachment 
to  a  number  of  slender  tendinous  cords,  called  chordae  tendineae.  The 
chordiB  tendinea  are  the  tendons  of  the  thick  muscular  columns 
(columns  camee)  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
and  serve  as  muscles  to  the  valves.  A  number  of  these  tendinous 
cords  converge  to  a  single  muscular  attachment.  The  tricuspid  valves 
prevent  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  and  they  are  prevented  from  being  them- 
selves driven  back,  by  the  chordae  tendineae  and  their  muscular  attach- 
ments. 

This  connection  of  the  muscular  columns  of  the  heart  to  the  valves, 
has  caused  their  division  into  active  and  passive.  The  active  valves 
are  the  tricuspid  and  mitral ;  the  pasm)e  the  mere  folds  of  lining  mem- 
brane, viz.  the  semilunar.  Eustachian,  and  coronary. 

Mr.  T.  W.  King,  of  Guy^s  Hospital,  has  made  the  tricuspid  valves 
a  subject  of  special  investigation,  and  has  recorded  his  observations  in 
a  very  interesting  paper*  in  the  Guy^s  Hospital  reports.  The  valves 
consist,  according  to  Mr.  King,  of  curtains^  cords^  and  columns.    The 


*  "  Essay  on  the  Safety  Valve  Function  in  the  Right  Ventricle 
of  the  Human  Heart,"  by  T.  W.  King.  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  ii. 
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anterior  valve  or  curtain  is  the  laigest,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
the  filling  of  the  pulmonary  artery  during  the  distension  of  the  ven- 
tricle. The  right  valve  or  curtain  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  situated 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  third 
valve,  or  *^Jixed  curtain,'*'*  is  connected  by  its  cords  to  the  septum 
ventriculorum.  The  cords  (chordae  tendineae)  of  the  anterior  curtain 
are  attached,  principally,  to  a  long  column  (columna  camea),  which  is 
connected  with  the  "  right  or  thin  and  yielding  wall  of  the  ventricle." 
From  the  lower  part  of  this  column  a  transverse  muscular  band,  the 
**  long  moderator  hand,''*  is  stretched  to  the  septum  ventriculorum  or 
^  solid  tocW"  of  the  ventricle.  The  right  curtain  is  connected,  by 
means  of  its  cords,  partly  with  the  long  column,  and  partly  with  its 
own  proper  column,  the  second  column,  which  is  also  attached  to  the 
"  yielding  wall "  of  the  ventricle.  A  third  and  smaller  column  is 
generally  connected  with  the  right  curtain.  The  ^Jixed  curtain**  is 
named  from  its  attachment  to  the  ^  solid  wall "  of  the  ventricle,  by 
means  of  cords  only,  without  fleshy  columns. 

From  this  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  valves,  it  follows,  that  if 
the  right  ventricle  be  over  distended,  the  thin  or  "  yielding  wall " 
will  give  way,  and  carry  with  it  the  columns  of  the  anterior  and  right 
valves.  The  cords  connected  with  these  columns  will  draw  down  the 
edges  of  the  corresponding  valves,  and  produce  an  opening  between 
the  curtains,  through  which  the  superabundant  blood  may  escape, 
and  the  ventricle  be  relieved  from  over  pressure.  This  beautiful 
mechanism  is  therefore  adapted,  to  fulfil  the  ^  frinction  of  a  safety 
valve."" 

I 

The  columna  camea  (fleshy  columns)  is  a  name  expressive  of  the 
appearance  of  the  internal  walls  of  the  ventricles,  which  seem  formed 
of  muscular  columns  interlacing  in  almost  every  direction.  They  are 
divided  into  three  sets,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  connection. 
1.  The  greater  number  are  attached  by  the  whole  of  one  side,  and 
merely  form  convexities  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  2.  Others 
are  connected  by  both  extremities,  being  free  in  the  middle.  3^.  A 
few  (columnae  papillares)  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  other  give  insertion  to  the  chordae 
tendineae. 

The  semilunar  valves,  three  in  number,  are  situated  around  the 
conunencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  being  formed  by  a  folding 
of  its  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  attached  by  their  convex  borders,  and  free  by  the  concave 
which  are  directed  upwards  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  so  that,  during 
the  current  of  the  blood  along  the  artery,  they  are  pressed  against  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder  ;  but  if  any  attempt  at  regurgitation  ensue,  they 
are  immediately  expanded,  and  eiFectually  close  the  entrance  of  the 
tube.  The  margins  of  the  valves  are  thicker  than  the  rest  of  their 
extent,  and  each  valve  presents  in  the  centre  of  this  maigin  a  small 

2  o 
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fibro-cartilaginous  tubercle,  called  corpus  Arantii,*  which  locks  in  with 
the  two  others  during  the  closure  of  the  valves,  and  secures  the  tri- 
angular space  that  would  otherwise  be  left  by  the  approximation  of 
three  semilunar  folds. 

Between  the  semilimar  valves  and  the  cylinder  of  the  artery  are 
three  pouches,  called  the  pulmonary  sinuses.  Similar  sinuses  are 
situated  beneath  the  valves  at  the  commiencement  of  the  aorta,  and 
are  much  larger  and  more  capacious  than  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  pulmonary  artery  commences  by  a  scalloped  border,  corre- 
sponding with  the  three  valves,  which  are  attached  along  its  edge.  It 
is  connected  to  the  ventricle  by  muscular  fibres,  and  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart. 

The  Left  auricle  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right ;  of  a 
cuboid  form,  and  situated  ivore  posteriorly.  The  appendix  auricula  is 
constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  auricle,  and  has  an  arborescent 
appearance  ;  it  is  directed  forwards  towards  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  to  which  the  auriculae  of  both  sides  appear  to  conr 
verge. 

The  left  auricle  is  to  be  laid  open  by  a  -p  shaped  incision,  the 
horizontal  section  being  made  along  the  border  which  is  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  ventricle. 

It  presents  for  examination  five  openings,  and  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  appendix ;  these  are, — 

Four  pulmonary  veins, 
Auriculo- ventricular  opening, 
Musculi  pectinati. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  two  from  the  right  and  two  from  the  left 
lung,  open  into  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  auricle.  The  two  left 
pulmonary  veins  terminate  frequently  by  a  common  opening. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  musculi  pectinati  are  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  right  auricle, 
and  are  situated  only  in  the  appendix  auriculae. 

Left  Ventricle. — The  left  ventricle  is  to  be  opened,  by  making 
an  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  septum  ventriculorum,  and  con- 
tinuing it  around  the  apex  of  the  heart,  to  the  auriculo- ventricular 
opening  behind. 

The  left  ventricle  is  conical,  both  in  external  figure,  and  in  the  form 
of  its  internal  cavity.  It  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart,  by  projecting 
beyond  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  latter  has  the  advantage  in 


*  Julius  Caesar  Arantius,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Bologna.  He 
viras  a  disciple  of  Vesalius,  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  anatomy. 
His  treatise  "  De  Humane  Foetu,"  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1564. 
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length  towards  the  base.    Its  walls  are  about  seven  lines  in  thickness, 
those  of  the  right  ventricle  being  about  two  lines  and  a  half. 

It  presents  for  examination  in  its  interior  two  openings,  two 
valves,  and  the  tendinous  cords  and  muscular  columns ;  they  may  be 
thus  arranged : — 

Auriculo- ventricular  opening, 

Aortic  opening. 

Mitral  valves, 
Semilunar  valves. 

Chordae  tendineae, 
Columnse  cameae. 

The  auriculo'ventricular  opening  is  a  dense  fibrous  ring,  covered 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  but  smaller  in  size  than  that  of 
the  right  side. 

The  mitral  valve$  are  attached  around  the  auriculo- ventricular  open- 
ing, as  are  the  tricuspid  in  the  right  ventricle.  They  are  thicker 
than  the  tricuspid,  and  consist  of  only  two  segments,  of  which  the 
larger  is  placed  between  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aorta,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  valve  to  that  foramen, 
during  the  filling  of  the  ventricle.  The  difference  in  size  of  the  two 
valves,  both  being  triangular,  and  the  space  between  them,  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  a  "  bishop'^s  mitre,'''*  after  which  they  are  named. 
These  valves,  like  the  tricuspid,  are  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of 
tendinous  cords,  chorda  tendinea,  which  are  attached  to  two  very  large 
columna  camea. 

The  columna  camea  admit  of  the  same  arrangement  into  three 
kinds,  as  on  the  right  side.  Those  which  are  free  by  one  extremity, 
the  columnae  papillares,  are  only  two  in  number,  and  much  larger 
than  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  semilunar  valves  are  placed  around  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta,  like  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  they  are  similar  in  structure, 
and  are  attached  to  the  scalloped  border  by  which  the  aorta  is  con- 
nected with  the  ventricle.  The  tubercle  in  the  centre  of  each  fold  is 
larger  than  those  in  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  it  was  these  that 
Arantius  particularly  described  ;  but  the  term  ^^  corpora  Arantii,'''*  is 
now  applied  indiscriminately  to  both.  The  fossa^  between  the  semi- 
lunar valves  and  the  cylinder  of  the  artery  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  they  are  called  the  ^'  sinus  aortici." 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE   HEART. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of.careftd  and  accurate  investigation  by  Mr.  Searle,  to  whose 
excellent  article, "  Fibres  of  the  Heart,"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  summary  of  their 
distribution: — 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  of  description,  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles 
have  been  divided  into  three  layers, — superficial,  middle,  and  internal — 
all  of  which  are  disposed  in  a  spiral  direction  around  the  cavities 
of  the  ventricles.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  three  layers  will 
be  best  understood  by  adopting  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Searle  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  fibres  from  the  centre  of  the  heart  towards 
its  periphery. 

The  left  surface  of  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  formed  by  a  broad 
and  thick  layer  of  fibres,  which  proceed  backwards  in  a  spiral  direc- 
tion around  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  become 
augmented  on  the  outer  side  of  that  ventricle,  by  other  fibres  derived 
fi'om  the  bases  of  the  two  columnse  papillares.  The  broad  and  thick  band 
formed  by  the  fibres  from  these  two  sources,  curves  around  the  apex 
and  lower  third  of  the  left  ventricle,  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
septum,  where  it  divides  into  two  bands, — a  short  or  apicial  band,  and 
a  long  or  basial  band. 

The  short  or  apicial  band  is  increased  in  thickness  at  this  point  by 
receiving  a  layer  of  fibres  (derived  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  and 
cameae  columnse)  upon  its  internal  surface,  fi*om  the  right  surface  of 
the  septum  ventriculorum  ;  it  is  then  continued  onwards  in  a  spiral 
direction  from  left  to  right,  around  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior 
sur&ce,  and  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  right 
ventricle  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  septum.  From  the  latter  point 
the  short  band  is  prolonged  around  the  posterior  and  outer  border  of 
the  left  ventricle  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base  of  that  ventricle, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  left  auriculo- ventricular 
ring,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

The  long  or  basial  hand,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  septum,  passes 
directly  backwards  through  the  septum,  forming  its  middle  layer,  to 
the  posterior  ventricular  groove,  where  it  becomes  joined  by  fibres 
derived  from  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  then  winds  spirally 
around  the  middle  and  upper  third  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  septum,  where  it  is  connected  by  means  of  its  internal 
sur&ce  with  the  superior  fibres  derived  from  the  aorta,  which  form 
part  of  the  right  wall  of  the  septum.  From  this  point  it  is  continued 
around  the  upper  third  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
right  ventricle  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  septum,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  fibres  constituting  the  right  surface  of  the  septum 
ventriculorum.  At  the  latter  point  the  fibres  of  this  band  begin  to  be 
twisted  upon  themselves,  like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  the  direction  of 
the  twist  being  from  below  upwards.  This  arrangement  of  fibres  is 
called,  by  Mr.  Searle,  "  the  rope  ;"  it  is  continued  spirally  upwards, 
forming  the  brim  of  the  left  ventricle,  to  the  anterior  sur£u;e  of  the 
base  of  that  ventricle,  where  the  twisting  of  the  fibres  ceases.  The 
long  band  then  curves  inwards  towards  the  septum,  and  spreads  out 
upon  the  left  surface  of  the  septum  into  the  broad  and  thick  layer  of 
fibres  with  which  this  description  commenced.* 
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The  moBt  inferior  of  the  fibres  of  the  left  surface  of  the  septum 
"ventriculorum,  after  winding  spirally  around  the  internal  surface  of  the 
apex  of  the  left  yentricle,  so  as  to  close  its  extremity,  form  a  small 
fasciculus,  which  is  excluded  from  the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  and 
expands  in  a  radiated  manner  over  the  surface  of  the  heart,  con- 
stituting its  superficial  layer  of  fibres.  The  direction  of  these  fibres  is, 
for  the  most  part,  oblique,  passing  from  left  to  right  on  the  anterior, 
and  from  right  to  left  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart,  becoming 
more  longitudinal  near  its  base,  and  terminating  by  being  inserted  into 
the  fibrous  rings  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings,  and  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta.  Over  the  right  ventricle  the  superficial 
fibres  are  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of  accessory  fibres  from 
the  right  surface  of  the  septum,  which  pierce  the  middle  layer,  and 
take  the  same  direction  with  the  superficial  fibres  from  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  of  other  accessory  fibres  from  the  surface  of  both 
ventricles. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  superficial  layer 
of  fibres  is  very  scanty,  and  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the 
sur&ce  of  both  ventricles.  The  'middle  layer  of  both  ventricles  is 
formed  by  the  two  bands,  short  and  long.  But  the  internal  layer  of 
the  two  ventricles  is  very  differently  constituted :  that  of  the  left  is 
formed  by  the  spiral  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  rope,  and  of  the  two 
columnae  papillares ;  that  of  the  right  remains  to  be  described.  The 
septum  ventriculorum  also  consists  of  three  layers,  a  left  layer^  the 
radiated  expansion  of  the  rope  and  cameae  columnae ;  a  middle  layer ^  the 
long  band ;  and  a  Hght  layer ^  belonging  to  the  proper  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  continuous  both  in  front  and  behind  with  the  long  band, 
and  in  firont  also  with  the  short  band,  and  with  the  superficial*  layer  of 
the  right  ventricle. 

The  internal  layer  of  the  right  ventricle  is  formed  by  &sciculi  of 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  right  segment  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  frt)m 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  from 
the  bases  of  the  columnae  papillares.  The  fibres  from  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  associated  with  some  from  the  cameae  columnae,  constitute  a 
layer  which  passes  obliquely  forwards  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
septum.  The  superior  fibres  coming  directly  from  the  aorta  join  the 
internal  surface  of  the  long  band  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  septum, 
while  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  layer  are  continuous  with  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  short  band,  some  of  its  fibres  piercing  that  band 
to  augment  the  number  of  superficial  fibres.  The  fibres  derived  from 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  conjoined  with  those  from  the  base 
of  one  of  the  columnae  papillares,  curve  forwards  from  their  origin,  and 
wind  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  around  the  internal  surface 
of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  septum, 
where  they  become  continuous  with  the  long  band,  directly  that  it  has 
passed  backwards  through  the  septum. 

Fibres  of  the  Auricles, — The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are  disposed  in 
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two  layers,  external  ^and  internal.  The  internal  layer  is  formed  of 
&,sciculi  which  arise  from  the  iibrous  rings  of  the  auriculo- ventricular 
openings,  and  proceed  upwards,  to  enlace  with  each  other,  and  con- 
stitute the  appendices  auricularum.  These  fasciculi  are  parallel  in 
their  arrangement,  and  in  the  appendices  form  projections  and  give 
rise  to  the  appearance  which  is  denominated  musculi  pectinati.  In 
their  course  they  give  off  branches  which  connect  adjoining  £Eisciculi, 
and  form  a  columnar  interlacement  between  them. 

External  Layer. — The  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  having  completed 
the  appendix,  wind  from  left  to  right  around  the  right  border  of  this 
auricle,  and  along  its  anterior  aspect,  beneath  the  appendix,  to  the 
anterior  sur&ce  of  the  septum.  From  the  septimi  they  are  continued 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle,  where  they  separate  into 
three  bands, —  superior,  anterior,  and  posterior.  The  superior  band 
proceeds  onwards  to  the  appendix,  and  encircles  the  apex  of  the 
auricle.  The  anterior  hand  passes  to  the  left,  beneath  the  appendix, 
and  winds  as  a  broad  layer  completely  around  the  base  of  the  auricle, 
and  through  the  septum  to  the  root  of  the  aorta,  to  which  it  is  partly 
attached,  and  from  this  point  is  continued  onwards  to  the  appendix, 
where  its  fibres  terminate  by  interlacing  with  the  musculi  pectinati. 
The  posterior  band  crosses  the  left  auricle  obliquely  to  its  posterior 
part,  and  winds  from  left  to  right  around  its  base,  encircling  the  open- 
ings of  the  pulmonary  veins ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  auricle,  others  are  continued  onwards  to  the  base  of  the 
aorta ;  and  a  third  set,  forming  a  small  band,  is  prolonged  along  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  appendix  to  its  apex,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  superior  band.  The  septum  auricularum  has  four  sets  of  fibres 
entering  into  its  formation ;  1.  The  fibres  arising  from  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  rings  at  each  side ;  2.  Fibres  arising  from  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  which  pass  upwards  to  the  transverse  iKind,  and  to  the  root  of 
the  superior  cava ;  3.  Those  fibres  of  the  anterior  band  that  pass 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  septum  in  their  course  around  the  left 
auricle ;  and,  4.  A  slender  fasciculus,  which  crosses  through  the  septum 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  ring  to  the 
left  auricle. 

It  will  be  remarked  from  this  description,  that  the  left  auricle  is 
considerably  thicker  and  more  muscular  than  the  right. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  heart  are  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  coronary. 

The  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  empty  themselves  by  the 
common  coronary  vein  into  the  right  auricle.  The  lymphatics  ter- 
minate in  the  glands  about  the  root  of  the  heart.  The  nerves  of  the 
heart  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by 
communicating  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric. 
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ORGANS  OF   RBSPIBATION  AND   VOICB. 

The  organs  of  respiration  are  the  two  lungs,  with  their  air-tube,  the 
trachea,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  adapted  an  apparatus  of  carti- 
lages, constituting  ^e  organ  of  voice,  or  larynx. 

THE   LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  between  the 
trachea  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  curtilages,  liga- 
foents,  muscles,  vessels,  and  neroes,  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  cartilages  are  the — 

Thyroid, 
Cricoid, 

Two  Arytenoid, 
,  Epiglottis. 

The  thyroid  (^v(t«f — i7^f,  like  a  shield)  is  the  largest  cartilage  of 
the  larynx :  it  consists  of  two  lateral  portions,  or  aUe,  which  meet  at 
an  acute  angle  in  front,  and  form  the  projection  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  pomum  Adami,  Where  the  pomum  Adami  is  prominent,  a 
bursa  mucosa  is  often  found  between  it  and  the  skin. 

Each  ala  is  quadrilateral,  and  forms  a  rounded  border  posteriorly, 
which  terminates  above,  in  the  superior  comu,  and  below,  in  the  in-- 
ferior  comu.  Upon  the  side  of  the  ala  is  an  oblique  line,  into  which 
the  stemo-thyroid  muscle  is  inserted,  and  from  which  the  thyro-hyoid 
takes  its  origin.  Behind  this  is  a  vertical  line  which  gives  origin  to 
the  inferior  constrictor  muscle.  In  the  receding  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  ake  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  cartilage ;  and  near 
to  its  lower  border,  are  attached  the  epiglottis,  the  chordae  vocales,  the 
thyro-arytenoid,  and  thyro-epiglottide£ui  muscles. 

The  cricoid  {»^i»«t — i!^,  like  a  ring)  is  a  ring  of  cartilage,  narrow 
in  front  and  broad  behind,  where  it  is  surmounted  by  two  rounded 
surfaces,  which  articulate  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Upon  the 
middle  line,  posteriorly,  is  a  vertical  ridge  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  oesophagus,  and  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  are  the  depressions  which 
lodge  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici  muscles.  On  either  side  of  the  ring 
is  a  glejwid  cavity,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior  comu  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  {d^vreufo,*  a  pitcher),  two  in  number,  are 


*  This  derivation  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  both  cartilages 
taken  together  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  In  animals,  which 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  dissection  among  the  ancients,  the  open- 
ing of  the  larynx  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher  having  a  liurge  spout. 
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triangular  in  fonn.  They  are  broad  below,  where  they  articulate  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid,  and  give  attachment  to  the  crico- 
arytenoidei  postici,  crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  and  thyro-arytenoidei 
muscles,  and  chordae  vocales  ;  and  pointed  aboye,  where  they  articulate 
with  two  little  curved  cartilages,  called  cornicula  laryngis  (capitula 
laryngis).  On  the  posterior  suri^e  they  are  concave,  and  lodge  the 
arytenoideus  muscle. 

The  epiglottis  (iittyXairrU,  upon  the  tongue)  is  a  fibro-cartilage  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  studded  with  a  number  of  small  mucous  glands, 
which  are  lodged  in  shallow  pits  upon  its  sur&ce.  It  is  shaped  like  a 
cordate  leaf^  and  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the 
larynx,  which  it  closes  completely  when  the  larynx  is  drawn  up 
beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  attached  by  its  point  to  the 
receding  angU^  between  the  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Two  small  cartilaginous  tubercles  (cuneiform)  are  often  found  in  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  bound  the  opening  of  the  larynx 
laterally.  • 

L«gam«nt<.'— The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  numerous  and  may 
be  arranged  into  four  groups :  1.  Those  which  articulate  the  thyroid 
with  the  OS  hyoides.  2.  Those  which  connect  it  with  the  cricoid. 
3.  Ligaments  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  4«  Ligaments  of  the  epi- 
glottis. 

1.  The  ligaments  which  connect  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  os 
hyoides  are  three  in  number :  — 

The  two  thyro-hyoidean  ligaments  pass  between  the  superior  comua 
of  the  thyroid  and  the  extremities  of  the  greater  comua  of  the  os 
hyoides :  a  sesamoid  bone  is  found  in  each. 

The  thyro-hyoidean  membrane  is  a  broad  membranous  layer,  occupy- 
ing the  entire  space  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  os  hyoides.  It 
is  pierced  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery. 

2.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  are 
also  three  in  number: — 

Two  capsular  ligaments^  with  their  synovial  membranes,  which 
form  the  articulation  betweeh  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid  and 
the  sides  of  the  cricoid,  and  the  crico-thyroidean  membrane,  through 
which  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  is  performed.  The  latter  is 
generally  crossed  by  a  small  artery,  the  inferior  laryngeal. 

3.  The  ligaments  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  four  in  number : — 
Two  capsular  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes,  which  articulate 

the  arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  cricoid;  and  the  thyro-arytenoid 
ligaments,  or  chorda  vocales,  which  pass  backwards  from  the  receding 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  to  its  lower  border,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  space  between  these 
two  ligaments  is  the  glottis,  or  rima  glottidis. 

4.  The  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis  are  five  in  number :  — 

1.  Three  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  one  at  the  middle,  and  one 
at  each  side,  called  frana  epiglottidis,  which  hold  the  epiglottis  back 


to  the  longne.  2.  T.pigUtlii-hyoiiitan  lixmatiil,  wbicb  connects  the 
epiglottis  to  the  poBtcrior  eurface  of  the  ob  hvoideB.  3.  The  ligament 
which  BtUches  the  epiglottis  to  the  leceding  angle  of  the  ihjroid 


miucleB  of  the  chorda  vocates  and  rii 


Crico-thyroid, 

Crico-aiylenoideus  posticus, 
Crico-aiytenoideUB  lateralis, 
Thyr»aryl#noideUB, 
Aryleaoideus. 


*  A  poalerior  view  of  the  larynx.  I .  The  thyroid  cartilage.  2. 
One  of  its  ascending  comua.  3.  One  of  the  descending  comua.  4. 
The  cricoid  cartilage.  5,  5.  The  MTtenoid  cartilages.  6.  The  ary- 
tenoideua  muule,  consisting  of  obhque  and  uansFerse  fiuciculi.  7. 
The  crico.arytenoiilel  poatici  mnscles.    8.  The  epiglottih 

f  A  side  view  of  the  laryni,  one  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  has 
been  removed.  1.  The  remaining  ala  of  the  thjniid  cartilage.  2.  One 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  3.  One  of  the  comicula  laryngis.  4.  The 
cricoid  cartilage.  5.  The  crico-arytenoideus  posticus  muwde.  6.  The 
crico-arytenoideus  Uteralis.  7.  The  thjTo-aiytcnoideUB.  6.  The 
crico-thyroidean  membrane.  9.  One  half  of  the  epiglottis.  10.  The 
upper  [Oit  of  the  trachea. 
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The  crico-thyroid  muscle  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  inner  border  of  the 
thyroid. 

The  crico-arytenoideus  posticus  arises  from  the  depression  on  the 
posterior  sur&ce  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 

The  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
side  of  the  cricoid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  thyro-arytenoideus  arises  from  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  chorda  vocalis,  and  passes  back- 
wards parallel  with  the  chord,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilage. 

The  arytenoideus  muscle  occupies  the  posterior  concave  surface  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  between  which  it  is  stretched.  It  consists  of 
three  planes  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres ;  hence  it  was  formerly 
considered  as  several  muscles,  under  the  names  of  transversi  and 
obliqui. 

The  three  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  are  the — 

Thyro-epiglottideus, 
Aryteno-epiglottideus  superior, 
Aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior  (Hilton's  muscle). 

The  thyro-epiglottideus  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  upper  fibres  of 
the  thyro-arytenoideus  muscle:  they  spread  out  upcm  the  external 
surface  of  the  sacculus  laryngis,  on  which  they  are  lost ;  a  few  of  the 
anterior  fibres  being  continued  onwards  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  aryteno-epiglottideus  superior  consists  of  a  few  scattered  fibres, 
which  pass  forwards  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  forming  the 
lateral  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  larynx,  from  the  apex  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior,  —  This  muscle  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hilton,  and  is  very  important  in  relation  to  the  sacculus 
laryngis,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  may  be  found  by 
raising  the  mucous  membrane  immediately  above  the  ventricle  of  the 
larynx.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  and  fibrous  origin  from  the  arytenoid 
cartilage,  just  above  the  attachment  of  the  chorda  vocalis  ;  and  passing 
forwards,  and  a  little  upwards,  expands  over  the  upper  hal^  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  sacculus  laryngis,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment 
into  the  side  of  the  epiglottis. 

Actions,  —  The  crico-thjrroid  and  arytenoid  muscles  are  contractors 
of  the  rima  glottidis  ;  the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus  and  lateralis,  and 
the  thyro-arytenoideus,  are  dilators. 

The  crico-thyroid  muscles  elongate,  and  thereby  bring  together  the 
chordae  vocales,  by  drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  downwards  and  for- 
wards ;  their  posterior  attachment  at  the  arytenoid  cartilages  being 
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fixed.  The  arytenoid  mnscle  approximates  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  consequently  the  chordae  vocales,  directly.  The  crico-thyroidei 
postici  being  attached  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  draw  them  from  each  other,  and  stretch  the  chordae  yocales. 
The  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  each 
other,  but  relax  the  chordae  vocales;  and  the  thyro-arytenoidei  in- 
crease the  width  of  the  glottis,  by  directly  relaxing  the  chordae  vocales. 

The  thyro-epiglottideus  acts  principally  by  compressing  the  glands 
W  the  sacculus  lar3mgis  and  the  sac  itself :  by  its  attachment  to  the 
epiglottis  it  would  act  feebly  upon  that  valve.  The  uryteno-epiglot- 
tideus  superior  serves  to  keep  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sides  of  the 
opening  of  the  glottis  tense,  when  the  larynx  is  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  opening  closed  by  the  epiglottis.  Of  the  aryteno-epiglottideus, 
the  ^  fdnctions  appear  to  be,^*  writes  Mr.  Hilton,  ^  to  compress  the 
subjacent  glands  which  open  into  the  pouch  ;  to  diminish  the  capacity 
of  that  cavity,  and  change  its  form  ;  and  to  approximate  the  epiglottis 
and  the  arytenoid  cartilage.^^ 

Miicous  meinbrcme»  —  The  larynx  is  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  continued  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  prolonged 
onwards  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  to  the  bronchial  cells.  The 
chordae  vocales  form  two  horizontal  projections  of  the  mucous  mem-^ 
brane,  and  constitute  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  glottis^  or  rima 
glottidis.  Immediately  above  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  chorda 
vocalis,  at  each  side,  is  a  depressed  fossa,  the  ventncle  of  the  larynx. 
The  superior  boundary  of  the  ventricle  is  an  arched  border  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  very  incorrectly  termed  the  superior  chorda 
vocalis.  If  the  rounded  extremity  of  a  probe  be  introduced  into  the 
ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  then  directed  upwards,  it  will  enter  a  con- 
siderable pouch,  which  has  been  recently  described  by  Mr.  Hilton  as 
the  sacculus  laryngis.  *     From  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  the  saccu- 


*  This  sac  was  discovered  and  described  by  Mr.  Hilton  before  he 
was  aware  that  it  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  older  anato- 
mists. I  myself  made  a  dissection,  which  I  still  possess,  of  the  same 
sac  in  an  enlarged  state  during  the  month  of  August,  1837,  without 
any  knowledge  either  of  Mr.  Hilton's  labours,  or  Morgagni's  account. 
The  sac  projected  considerably  above  the  upper  border  of  the  th^id 
cartilage,  and  the  extremity  had  been  snipped  off  on  one  side  in  the 
removal  of  the  muscles.  The  larynx  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr. 
George  Moore  of  Camberwell :  he  had  obtained  it  from  a  child  who 
died  of  bronchial  disease  ;  and  he  conceived  that  this  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  the  mucous  •  membrane  might  possibly  explain  some  of  the 
symptoms  by  which  the  case  was  accompanied.  Cruveilhier  made  the 
same  discovery  in  equal  ignorance  of  Morgagni's  description,  for  we 
read  in  a  note  at  page  677,  vol  ii  of  his  Anatomie  Descriptive, — 
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las  is  continued  upwards,  nearly  as  liigh  as  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  sometimes  beyond  it.  When  dissected  from  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  it  is  found  covered  by  the  aryteno-epiglottideus 
muscle  smd  a  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  superior 
chorda  vocalis  below ;  to  the  epiglottis  in  front ;  and  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  above.  If  examined  from  the  exterior 
of  the  larynx,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  by  the  th3n:o-epiglottideus 
muscle.  On  the  surfiu;e  of  its  mucous  membrane  are  the  openings 
of  sixty  or  seventy  small  follicular  glands,  which  are  situated  in  the 
sub-mucous  tissue,  and  give  its  external  surface  a  rough  and  ill-dis- 
sected appearance.  This  mucous  secretion  is  intended  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  chordsB  vocales,  and  is  directed  upon  them  by  two  small 
valvular  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  are  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  thesacculus. 

The  entrance  of  the  Larynx  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
biane,  stretched  between  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the 
sides  of  the  epiglottis.  The  arytenoid  glands  and  superior  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  muscles  are  situated  within  these  folds. 

The  glands  of  the  larynx  are,  1.  The  epiglottic — most  improperly- 
named — ^for  it  consists  merely  of  a  mass  of  &t,  situated  between  the 
convexity  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  2.  The 
arytenoid  glands,  some  small  granules  found  in  the  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  near  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  —  The  arteries  of  the  larjnix  are  derived 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  nerves  are  the  superior 
laryngeal  and  recurrent  laryngeal ;  both  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  The  two  nerves  communicate  with  each  other  freely ;  but  the 
superior  laryngeal  is  distributed  principally  to  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  ;  the  recurrent,  to  the  muscles. 

In  children,  and  in  the  female,  the  larynx  is  less  developed  than  in 
the  adult  male  ;  the  thyroid  cartilage  forms  a  more  obtuse  angle,  and 
is  less  firm :  in  the  male  the  angle  is  acute,  and  the  cartilages  often 
converted  into  bone. 


"  J'ai  vu  pour  la  premiere  fois  cette  arriere  cavity  chez  un  individu 
affecte  de  phthisie  laryngee,  ou  elle  etait  tres-developpee.  Je  fisdes 
rech9tches  sur  le  larynx  d^autres  individus,  et  je  trouvai  que  cette  dis- 
position etait  constante.  Je  ne  savais  pas  alors  que  Moi^gagni  avait 
indiqu6  et  fait  representer  la  meme  disposition.^^  Cruveilhier  com« 
pares  its  form  very  aptly  to  a  "  Phrygian  casque,''^  and  Morgagni^s 
figure,  Advers.  1.  Epist  Anat.  8.,  plate  2.  fig.  4.,  has  the  same  ap- 
pearance. But  neither  of  these  anatomists  notice  the  follicular  glands 
described  by  Mr.  Hilton. 
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THK  TRACHEA. 

The  Trachea  extends  from  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  to 
opposite  the  third  dorsal,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  bronchi.  The 
right  bronchus,  larger  than  the  left,  passes  off  nearly  at  right  angles, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  corresponding  lung.  The  left  descends 
obliqueiyy  and  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  reach  the  left 
lung. 

The  trachea  is  composed  of— 

Fibro-cartilaginous  rings, 
Fibrous  membrane. 
Mucous  membrane, 
Longitudinal  elastic  fibres, 
Muscular  fibres. 
Glands. 

The  fihrn-cartilaginous  rings  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
and  extend  for  two-thirds  around  the  cylinder  of  the  trachea.  They 
are  deficient  at  the  posterior  part,  where  the  tube  is  completed  by 
fibrous  membrane.  The  last  ring  has  usually  a  triangular  form  in 
front.  The  rings  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a  membrane  of 
yellow  elastic  Jibrous  tissue,  which  in  the  space  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cartilages,  posteriorly,  forms  a  distinct  layer. 

The  longitudinal  elastic  Jihres  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  and  enclose  the 
entire  cylinder  of  the  bronchial  tubes  to  their  ultimate  terminations. 

The  muscular  fibres  form  a  thin  layer,  extending  transversely 
between  the  extremities  of  the  cartilages.  On  the  posterior  surface 
they  are  covered  in  by  a  cellulo-fibrous  lamella,  in  which  are  lodged 
the  tracheal  glands.  These  are  small  flattened  ovoid  bodies,  situated 
in  great  number  betweei\  the  fibrous  and  muscular  layers  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  trachea,  and  also  between  the  two  layers  of 
elastic  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings.  .  They  pour  their  secretion 
upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

Thyroid  Gland. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  one  of  those  organs  which  it  is  found  extremely 
difficult  to  classify  from  the  absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  with 
regard  to  its  ftmction.  It  is  situated  upon  the  trachea,  and  in  an  ana- 
tomical arrangement  should  therefore  be  considered  in  this  place, 
although  bearing  no  part  in  the  function  of  respiration. 

This  gland  consists  of  two  lobes,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  trachea,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  an 
isthmus,  which  crosses  its  upper  rings.  There  is  considerable  variety 
in  the  situation  and  breadth  of  this  isthmus  ;  which  should  be 
recollected  in  the  performance  of  operations  upon  the  trachea.  In 
structure  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  dense  cellular  parenchyma, 
enclosing  a  great  number  of  vessels.     The  gland  is  larger  in  young 
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subjects,  and  in  females,  than  in  the  adult  and  males.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  enk^ement  called  bronchocele,  goitre,  or  the  Derbyshire  neck. 

A  muscle  is  occasionally  found  connected  with  its  upper  border  or 
with  its  isthmus ;  and  attached,  superiorly,  to  the  body  of  the  os 
hyoides,  or  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  was  named  by  Soemmering 
the  ^  levator  glandulk  thyroidees,^^ 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  —  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries.  Sometimes  an  additional  artery 
is  derived  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  ascends  upon  the  front  of 
the  trachea  to  be  distributed  to  the  gland.  The  wound  of  this  vessel 
in  tracheotomy,  might  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  The  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  superior  laryngeal  and  sympathetic. 


THE   LUNG& 

The  lungs  are  two  conical  organs,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
chest,  embracing  the  heart,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mem- 
branous partition,  the  mediastinum.  On  the  external  or  thoracic  side, 
they  are  convex  and  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest ;  internally,  they  are  concave  to  receive  the  convexity  of  the 
heart.  Superiorly,  they  terminate  in  a  tapering  cone  which  extends 
above  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  inferiorly  they  are  broad  and  con- 
cave, and  rest  upon  the  convex  suri&ice  of  the  diaphragm.  Their 
posterior  border  is  rounded  and  broad,  the  anterior  sharp  and  marked 
by  one  or  two  deep  fissures,  and  the  inferior  which  surrounds  the  base 
is  also  sharp. 

The  colour  of  the  lungs  is  pinkish  grey,  mottled,  and  variously 
marked  with  black.  The  surface  is  figured  with  irregularly  quadri- 
lateral and  pentagonal  outlines  which  represent  the  lobules  of  the 
organ,  and  the  area  of  each  of  these  quadrilateral  and  pentagonal 
spaces  is  crossed  by  lighter  lines. 

Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes^  by  a  long  and  deep  fissure 
which  extends  from  the  posterior  sur^e  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ,  downwards  and  forwards  to  near  the  anterior  angle  of  its  base. 

In  the  right  lung  the  upper  lobe  is  subdivided  by  a  second  fissure, 
which  extends  obliquely  forwards  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  organ,  and  marks  off  a  small  triangular, 
lobe. 

The  right  lung  is  larger  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  heart  to  the  left  side.  It  is  also  shorter,  from  the  great 
convexity  of  the  liver,  which  presses  the  diaphragm  upwards  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  left.  It  has 
three  lobes. 

The  left  lung  is  smaller,  has  but  two  lobes  ;  but  is  longer  than  the 
right. 

Each  lung  is  retained  in  its  place  by  its  rooty  which  is  formed  by  the 
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pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary  veins  and  bronchial  tubes,  together  with 
the  bronchial  vessels  and  pulmonary  plexuses  of  nerves.  The  large 
vessels  of  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  from 
before,  backwards,  on  both  sides,  viz. — 

Pulmonary  veins. 
Pulmonary  artery. 
Bronchus. 

From  above,  downwi^ds,  on  the  right  side,  this  order  is~  exactly  re- 
versed ;  but  on  the  left  side  the  bronchus  has  to  stoop  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  alters  its  position  to  the  vessels.  They 
are  thus  disposed  on  the  two  sides :  — 

Right,  Left. 

'  Bronchus,  Artery, 

Artery,  Bronchus, 

Veins.  Veins. 

Structure The  lungs  are  composed  of  the  ramifications  of  the 

bronchial  tubes  which  terminate  in  bronchial  cells  (air  cells),  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  bronchial  arteries  and 
veins,  lymphatics  and  nerves.  The  whole  of  these  structures  being 
held  together  by  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  their  parenchyma. 

Bronchial  tubes.  —  The  two  bronchi  proceed  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  to  their  corresponding  lungs.  The  right  takes  its  course 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  trachea,  and  enters  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  lung,  while  the  left,  longer  and  smaller  than  the  right,  passes 
obliquely  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  enters  the  lung  at  about 
the  middle  of  its  root.  Upon  entering  the  lungs  they  divide  into  two 
branches,  and  each  of  these  divides  and  subdivides  dichotomously  to 
their  ultimate  termination  in  small  dilated  sacs  the  bronchial  or  pul- 
monary cells. 

The  fibro-cartilaginous  rings  which  are  observed  in  the  trachea 
become  incomplete  and  irregular  in  shape  in  the  bronchi,  and  in  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  are  lost  altogether.  At  the  termination  of 
these  tubes  the  fibrous  and  muscular  coats  become  extremely  thin  and 
are  probably  continued  upon  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
cells. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  conveying  the  dark  and  impure  venous  blood 
to  the  lungs,  terminates  in  capillary  vessels,  which  form  a  minute  net- 
work upon  the  parietes  of  the  bronchial  cells,  and  then  converge,  to 
form  the  pulmonary  veins  by  which  the  arterial  blood,  purified  in  its 
passage  through  the  capillaries,  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart 

The  bronchial  arteries,  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  ramify  upon 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  supply  them 
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with  nntrition,  while  the  venous  blood  is  returned  by  the  bronchial 
veins  to  the  vena  azygos. 

The  lymphatics,  commencing  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  terminate  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  glands,  very 
numerous  and  often  of  large  size,  are  placed  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
around  the  bronchi,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  In  early  life 
they  resemble  lymphatic  glands  in  other  situations ;  but  in  old  age,  and 
often  in  the  adult,  they  are  quite  black,  and  filled  with  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  occasionally  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic. 
They  form  two  plexuses, — anterim'  pulmonary  plexus,  situated  upon 
the  front  of  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and  composed  chiefly  of  filaments 
from  the  great  cardiac  plexus ;  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs,  composed  principally  of  branches 
from  the  pneumogastric.  The  branches  from  these  plexuses  follow 
the  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  are  distributed  to  the  bronchial 
cells. 

PLEURA. 

Each  lung  is  enclosed,  and  its  structure  maintained,  by  a  serous 
membrane — the  pleura,  which  invests  it  as  fiir  as  the  root,  and  is 
thence  reflected  upon  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  That  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  in  relation  with  the  lung  is  called  pleura  pulnut- 
nalis,  and  that  in  contact  with  the  parietes,  pleura  costalis.  The  re- 
flected portion,  besides  forming  the  internal  lining  to  the  ribs  and  in- 
tercostal muscles,  also  covers  the  diaphragm  and  the  thoracic  8ur£Gu:e 
of  the  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  pleura  must  be  dissected  from  off  the  root  of  the  lung,  to  see 
the  vessels  by  which  it  is  formed  and  the  pulmonary  plexuses. 

MEDIASTINUM. 

The  approximation  of  the  two  reflected  pleurae  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  thorax  forms  a  septum  which  divides  the  chest  into  the  two 
pulmonary  cavities.  This  is  the  mediastinum.  The  two  pleurse  are 
not,  however,  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  middle  line  in  the 
formation  of  the  mediastinum,  but  leave  a  space  between  them  which 
contains  all  the  viscera  of  the  chest  with  the  exception  of  the  lungs. 
The  mediastinum  is  divided  into  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  is  a  triangular  space,  bounded  in  front  by 
the  sternum,  and  on  each  side  by  the  pleura.  It  contains  a  quantity 
of  loose  cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  found  some  lymphatic  glands  and 
vessels  passing  upwards  from  the  liver ;  the  remains  of  t^e  thymus 
gland,  the  origins  of  the  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and 
the  internal  mammary  vessels  of  the  left  side. 

The  middiM  mediastinum  contains  the  heart  enclosed  in  its  peri- 
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cardium ;  the  ascending  aorta ;  the  sup^or  vena  cava ;  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea ;  the  puhuonary  arteries  and  veins ;  and  the  phrenic 
nerves. 

The  posterior  medi4i$tinum  is  bounded  behind  by  the  vertebral 
column,  in  £ront  by  the  pericardium,  and  on  each  side  by  the  pleura. 
It  contains  the  descending  aorta ;  the  greater  and  lesser  azygos  veins, 
and  superior  intercostal  vein ;  the  thoracic  duct ;  the  oesophagus  and 
pneumogastric  nerves ;  and  the  great  splanchnic  nerves. 

ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  is  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  it  is 
hounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  lower  ribs  and  abdominal 
muscles;  behind,  by  the  vertebral  column  and  abdominal  muscles; 
above,  by  the  diaphragm ;  and,  below,  by  the  pelvis :  and  contaiiis  the 
'alimentary  canal,  the  organs  subservient  to  digestion,  viz.  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  spleen,  and  the  organs  of  excretion,  the  kidneys,  with 
the  suprarrenal  capsules. 

Regions, — For  convenience  of  description  of  the  viscera,  and  re- 
ference to  the  morbid  aifections  of  this  cavity,  the  abdomen  is  divided 
into  certain  districts  or  regions.  Thus,  if  two  transverse  lines  be 
carried  around  the  body,  the  one  parallel  with  the  convexities  of  the 
ribs,  the  other  with  the  highest  points  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia,  the 
abdomen  will  be  divided  into  three  zones.  Again,  if  a  perpendicular 
line  be  drawn  at  each  side,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  to 
the  middle  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  the  three  primary  zones  will  each 
be  subdivided  into  three  compartments  or  regions,  a  middle  and  two 
lateraL 

The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  being  immediately  over  the 
small  end  of  the  stomach,  is  called  epigastric  (iTt — yewni^,  over  the 
stomach).  The  two  lateral  regions  being  under  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  are  called  hypochondriac  (««•• — X^*^^h  under  the  cartilages). 
The  middle  region  of  the  middle  zone  is  the  umbilical;  the  two 
lateral,  the  lumbar.  The  middle  region  of  the  inferior  zone  is  the 
hypogastric  {M — ye^rn^,  below  the  stomach) ;  and  the  two  lateral, 
the  iliac.  In  addition  to  these  divisions,  we  constantly  use  the  term 
inguinal  region,  in  reference  to  the  vicinity  of  Poupart^s  ligament. 

Position  of  the  Viscera, — In  the  upper  zone  will  be  seen  the  liver, 
extending  across  from  the  right  to  the  left  side;  the  stomach  and 
spleen  on  the  left,  and  the  pancreas  and  duodenum  behind.  In  the 
middle  zone  is  the  transverse  portion  of  the  colon,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon,  omentum,  small  intestines, 
mesentery;  and,  behind,  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules.  In 
the  inferior  tone  is  the  lower  part  of  the  omentum  and  small  intes- 
tines, the  caecum,  ascending  and  descending  colon,  with  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  ureters. 

The  smooth  and  polished  sur&ce,  which  the  Tiscera  and  parietes 
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of  the  abdomen  present,  is  due  to  the  peritoneum  which  should  in  the 
next  place  be  studied. 

Fig.  140.* 


*  The  reflections  of  the  peritoneum.  D.  The  diaphragm.  S.  The 
stomach.  G.  The  transverse  colon.  D.  The  transverse  duodenum. 
P.  The  pancreas.  I.  The  small  intestines.  R.  The  rectum.  B.  The 
urinary  bladder.  1.  The  anterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  lining  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  diaphragm.    2.  The  posterior  layer.    3.  The  two 
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PBRITONBUM. 

The  peritoneum  (irt^tTiifuv,  to  extend  around)  is  a  serous  membrane, 
and  therefore,  a  shut  sac:  a  single  exception  exists  in  the  human 
subject  to  this  character,  viz.  in  the  female,  where  the  peritoneum  is 
perforated  by  the  open  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  their  mucous  lining. 

The  simplest  idea  that  can  be  given  of  a  serous  membrane,  which 
may  apply  equally  to  all,  is,  that  it  invests  the  viscus  or  viscera,  and 
is  then  reflected  upon  the  parietes  of  the  containing  cavity.  If  the 
cavity  contain  only  a  single  viscus,  the  consideration  of  the  serous 
membrane  is  extremely  simple.  But  in  the  abdomen,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  viscera,  the  serous  membrane  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
until  it  has  invested  the  whole,  before  it  is  reflected  on  the  parietes. 
Hence  its  reflections  are  a  little  more  complicated. 

In  tracing  the  reflections  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  middle  line,  we 
conunence  with  the  diaphragm,  which  is  lined  by  two  layers,  one  from 
the  parietes  in  front,  anterior,  and  one  from  the  parietes  behind, 
potterior.  These  two  layers  of  the  same  membrane,  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  diaphragm,  descend  to  the  upper  miface  of  the  liver, 
forming  the  coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver.  They  then 
surround  the  liver,  one  going  in  front,  the  other  behind  that  viscus, 
and,  meeting  at  its  under  suriace,  pass  to  the  stomach,  forming  the 
lesser  omentum.  They  then,  in  the  same  manner,  surround  the 
stomach,  and  meeting  at  its  lower  border,  descend  for  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  return  to  the  transverse  colon,  forming 
the  great  omentum ;  they  then  surround  the  transverse  colon,  and 
pass  directly  backwards  to  the  vertebral  column,  fonning  the  trans- 
verse meso-coLoH,    Here  the  two  layers  separate ;  the  posterior  ascends 


layers  passing  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  forming  the 
coronary  ligament.  4.  The  lesser  omentum ;  the  two  layers  passing 
firom  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  liver  to  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 
5.  The  two  layers  meeting  at  the  greater  curve,  then  passing  down- 
wards  and  returning  upon  themselves,  forming  (6)  the  greater  omentum. 
7.  The  transverse  meso-colon.  8.  The  posterior  layer  traced  upwards 
in  front  of  D,  the  transverse  duodenum,  and  P,  the  pancreas,  to  be- 
come continuous  with  the  posterior  layer  (2).  9.  The  foramen  of 
Winslow ;  the  dotted  line  bounding  this  foramen  inferiorly,  marks  the 
course  of  the  hepatic  artery  forwards,  to  enter  between  the  layers  of 
the  lesser  omentum.  10.  The  mesentery  encircling  the  small  intes- 
tine. 11.  The  recto- vesical  fold,  formed  by  the  descending  anterior 
layer.  12.  The  anterior  layer  traced  upwards  upon  the  internal  sur- 
fiwe  of  the  abdominal  parietes  to  the  layer  (1),  with  which  tiie  exa- 
mination commenced. 
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in  front  of  the  pancreas  and  aorta,  and  returns  to  tlie  posterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the  posterior  layer  with  which  we 
commenced.  The  anterim*  descends,  invests  all  the  small  intestines^ 
and  returning  to  the  vertebral  column,  forms  the  mesentery.  It  then 
descends  into  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  rectum,  which  it  holds  in  its 
place  by  means  of  a  fold  called  meso-rectum,  forms  a  pouch,  the  recto- 
vesical fold,  between  it  and  the  bladder,  ascends  upon  the  posterior 
Bur&ce  of  the  bladder,  forming  its  false  ligaments,  and  returns  upon 
the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen  to  the  diaphragm,  whence  we 
first  traced  it. 

In  the  female,  after  descending  into  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the 
rectum,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  It  then  descends  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  uterus,  and 
forms  at  either  side  the  broad  ligaments  of  that  organ.  From  the 
uterus  it  ascends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  an- 
terior parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  continued,  as  in  the  male,  to  the 
diaphragm. 

In  this  way  the  continuity  of  the  peritoneum,  as  a  whole,  is  dis- 
tinctly shown,  and  it  matters  not  where  the  examination  commence, 
or  where  it  terminate,  still  the  same  continuity  of  8ur£Eu;e  will  be 
discernible  throughout.  If  we  trace  it  from  side  to  side  of  the 
abdomen,  we  may  commence  at  the  umbilicus  ;  we  then  follow  it 
outwards  lining  the  inner  side  of  the  parietes  to  the  ascending  colon  ; 
it  surrounds  that  intestine  ;  it  then  surrounds  the  small  intestine, 
and  returning  on  itself  forms  the  mesentery.  It  then  invests  the 
descending  colon,  and  reaches  the  parietes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abdomen,  whence  it  may  be  traced  to  the  exact  point  from  which 
we  started. 

The  viscera,  which  are  thus  shown  to  be  invested  by  the  peritoneum 
in  its  course  from  above  downwards,  are  the — 

Liver, 
Stomach, 
Transverse  colon. 
Small  intestines, 
Pelvic  viscera. 

The  folds,  formed  between  these  and  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  liver,  are 

(Diaphragm.) 
Broad,  coronary,  and  lateral  ligaments. 

(Liver.) 

Lesser  omentum. 
(Stomach.) 
Greater  omentum. 
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(Transverse  colon.) 
Tiansverse  meso-colon. 
Mesentery, 
Meso-rectum, 
Recto-vesical  fold. 

False  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

And  in  the  female,  the 

Broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  will  be  examined  with  that  organ. 

The  lesser  omentum  is  the  duplicature  passing  between  the  liver  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  stomacL  It  is  extremely  thin,  excepting  at 
its  right  border,  where  it  is  free,  and  contains  between  its  layers,  the 

Hepatic  artery. 

Ductus  communis  choledochus, 

Portal  vein, 

Hepatic  plexus  of  nerves. 

Lymphatics. 

These  structures  are  enclosed  in  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  called 
Glisson'*s  capsule.  *  The  relative  position  of  the  three  vessels  is, — the 
artery  to  the  left,  the  duct  to  the  right,  and  the  vein  between  and  be- 
hind. 

If  the  finger  be  introduced  behind  this  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  it  vnll  be  situated  in  an  opening  called  the  foramen  of 
Winslow,f  In  front  of  the  finger  will  lie  the  right  border  of  the 
lesser  omentum  ;  behind  it  the  diaphragm  covered  by  the  ascending  or 
posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum  ;  below,  the  hepatic  artery,  curving 
forwards  from  the  cceliac  axis  ;  and,  above,  the  lobus  SpigeliL  These, 
therefore,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  constriction  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum at  this  point,  arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  the  hepatic  and 
gastric  arteries  to  pass  forwards  from  the  coeliac  axis  to  reach  their 
respective  viscera. 

If  air  be  blown  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  it  will  descend 
behind  the  lesser  omentum  and  stomach  to  the  space  between  the 
descending  and  ascending  pair  of  layers,  forming  the  great  omentum. 
This  is  sometiines  called  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
that  external  to  the  foramen  the  greater  cavity  ;  in  which  case  the 


*  Francis  Qlisson,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    His  work,  ''  De  Anatomia  Hepatis,**  was  published  in  1654. 

•f*  Jacob  Benignus  Winslow :  his  "  Exposition  Anatomique  de  la 
Structure  du  Corps  Humain,^*  was  published  in  Paris  in  1732. 
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foramen  is  considered  as  the  means  of  commnnication  between  the 
two.  There  is  a  great  objection  to  this  division,  as  it  might  lead 
the  inexperienced  to  believe  that  there  were  really  two  cavities. 
There  is  but  one  only,  the  foramen  of  Winslow  being  merely  a  con- 
striction of  that  one,  to  fitcilitate  the  commnnication  between  the 
nutrient  arteries  and  the  viscera  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The^r«at  omentum  consists  of /our  layers  of  peritoneum,  the  two 
which  descend  from  the  stomach,  and  the  same  two,  returning  upon 
themselves  to  the  transverse  colon.  A  quantity  of  adipose  substance  is 
deposited  around  the  vessels  which  ramify  through  its  structure.  It 
would  appear  to  perform  a  double  function  in  the  economy.  1st.  Pro- 
tecting the  intestines  from  cold  ;  and,  2dly.  Facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  the  intestines  upon  each  other  during  their  vermicular  action. 

The  transverse  meso-colon  {fuv^t,  middle,  being  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine)  is  the  me^um  of  connection 
between  the  transverse  colon  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
It  also  affords  to  the  nutrient  arteries  a  passage  to  reach  the  in- 
testine; and  encloses  between  its  layers,  at  the  posterior  part,  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum. 

The  mesentery  (fiUov  trrt^ov,  being  connected  to  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  small  intestine)  is  the  medium  of  connection  between 
the  small  intestines  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
oblique  in  its  direction,  being  attached  to  the  posterior  wall,  from 
the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
It  retains  the  small  intestines  in  their  places,  and  gives  passage  to  the 
mesenteric  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  meso-rectum,  in  like  manner,  retains  the  rectum  in  connection 
with  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  Besides  this,  there  are  some  minor 
folds  in  the  pelvis,  as  the  recto-vesical  fold,  the  faUe  ligaments  (f 
the  bladder^  and  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

The  appendices  epiploic^  are  small  irregular  pouches  of  peritonemn, 
filled  with  &t,  and  situated  like  fringes  upon  the  large  intestine. 

Three  other  duplicatures  of  peritoneum  are  situated  in  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  ;  they  are  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  the  ascending 
and  descending  meso-colon.  The  gastrO'Splenic  omentum  is  the  dnpli- 
cature  which  connects  the  spleen  to  the  stomach  ;  and  the  ascending 
and  descending  meso-^ola  are  the  folds  which  retain  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  colon  in  their  situations. 

Structure  of  serous  membrane,  —  Serous  membrane  consists  of  two 
layers,  an  external  or  cellular  layer,  and  an  internal  layer  or  epithelium. 
The  cellular  layer  upon  its  outer  surficice  is  rough  and  vascular,  and 
adherent  to  surrounding  structures  ;  but  on  its  inner  surface  is  dense 
and  smooth,  and  wholly  deficient  of  vessels  carrying  red  blood.  The 
smooth  and  brilliant  sur&ce  of  serous  membrane  is  due  to  a  distinct 
epithelium,  which  has  been  shown  by  the  excellent  researches  of 
Henle,  to  be  composed  of  laminae  of  vesicles,  and  of  flattened  poly- 
gonal scales  with  central  nuclei,  like  the  epitiiielium  of  mncous  mem- 
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brane.  Dr.  Henle  has  observed  this  stnicture,  which  may  be  easily  de- 
monstrated with  a  good  microscope  upon  the  surface  of  all  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  body,  upon  the  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
arteries  and  veins,  and  upon  synovial  membranes. 

The  general  characters  of  a  serous  membrane  are  its  resemblance  to 
a  shut  sac,  and  its  secretion  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  resembling  the  serom 
of  the  blood  ;  but  neither  of  these  characters  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  identity  of  a  serous  membrane  ;  for  in  the  internal  ear  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  mucous  membrane  being  a  shut  sac,  a  condition  not  un- 
common among  animals.  Again,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  perito- 
neum in  the  female  is  perforated  by  the  extremities  of  the  FaUopian 
tubes  ;  while  in  reptiles  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  its 
cavity  and  the  medium  in  which  they  Hve. 

From  the  variable  nature  of  the  secretion  of  these  membranes,  they 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes — the  true  serous  membranes,  viz., 
the  arachnoid,  pericardium,  pleurae,  peritoneum,  and  tunicse  vaginales, 
which  pour  out  a  secretion  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of 
albumen  ;  and  the  synovial  membranes  and  bursae  which  secrete  a  fluid 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  albumen. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube,  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  It  is  variously  named  in  the  diflierent 
parts  of  its  course :  hence  it  is  divided  into  the 

Mouth, 
Pharynx, 
(Esophagas, 
Stomach, 

C  Duodenum, 
Small  intestine  <  Jejunum, 

I  Ileum. 

C  Csecum, 
Laige  intestine  <  Colon, 

(^Rectum. 

The  mouth  is  the  irregular  cavity  which  contains  the  organs  of  taste 
and  the  principal  instruments  of  mastication.  It  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  Ups;  on  either  side,  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks; 
above,  by  the  hard  palate  and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  below,  by  the 
tongue,  by  the  mucous  membrane  stretched  between  the  arch  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  under  surficice  of  the  tongue,  and  by  the  teeth  of 
the  inferior  maxilla ;  and,  behind,  by  the  soft  palate  and  fituces. 

The  lips  are  two  fleshy  folds,  formed  externally  by  common  integu- 
ment, and  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  containing  between 
these  two  layers  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  a  quantity  of  fet,  and  numer- 
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oas  small  labial  glands.  They  are  attached  to  the  snifSace  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  and  each  lip  is  connected  to  the  gam  in  the  middle 
line  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  frsenum  labii  superioris,  and 
fraenum  labii  inferioris,  the  former  being  the  larger. 

The  cheeks  (buccse)  are  continuous  on  either  hand  with  the  lips,  and 
form  the  sides  of  the  face ;  they  are  composed  of  int^ument,  a  large 
quantity  of  fiit,  muscles,  mucous  membrane,  and  buccal  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks  is  reflected  above  and 
below  upon  the  sides  of  the  jaws,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  At  about  its  middle, 
opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  a  papilla,  upon 
which  may  be  observed  a  small  opening,  the  entrance  of  the  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  hard  palate  is  a  dense  structure,  composed  of  mucous  membrane, 
palatal  glands,  fibrous  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  firmly  connected 
to  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  It 
is  bounded  in  front  and  on  each  side  by  the  alveolar  processes  and 
gmns,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  soft  palate.  It  is  marked 
along  the  middle  line  by  an  elevated  raphe,  and  presents  upon  each 
side  of  the  raphe  a  number  of  transverse  ridges  and  grooves.  Near 
the  anterior  extremity,  and  immediately  behind  the  middle  incisor 
teeth,  is  a  papilla  which  corresponds  with  the  termination  of  the  naso- 
palatine canal,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
sensibility. 

The  gums  are  composed  of  a  thick  and  dense  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes, 
and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
hardness  and  insensibility,  and  for  their  close  contact,  without  ad- 
hesion, to  the  surface  of  the  tooth.  From  the  neck  of  th^  tooth  they 
are  reflected  into  the  alveolus,  and  become  continuous  with  the  peri- 
osteal membrane  of  that  cavity. 

The  tongxte  has  been  already  described  as  an  organ  of  sense ;  it  is 
invested  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  from  its  under  part 
upon  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  constitutes,  with  the 
muscles  beneath,  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Upon  the  under  sur&ce  of 
the  tongue,  near  to  its  anterior  part,  the  mucous  membrane  forms  a 
considerable  fold,  which  is  called  the  frsenum  linguae ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  fraenum  is  a  large  papilla,  the  commencement  of  the  duct  of 
the  submaxillary  gluid,  and  several  smaller  openings,  the  ducts  of  the 
sublingual  gland. 

The  soft  "palate  (velum  pendulum  palati)  is  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  It  is  continuous, 
superiorly,  with  the  hard  palate,  and  is  composed  of  mucous  membrane, 
palatal  glands,  and  muscles.  Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  inferior 
border  is  a  small  rounded  process,  the  uvula  ;  and  passing  outwards 
from  the  uvula  on  each  side  are  two  curved  folds  of  the  mucouB  mem- 
brane, the  arches,  or  pillars  of  the  palate.    The  atiterior  pillar  ia  con- 
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tinned  downwards  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  fonned 
by  the  projection  of  the  palato-glossus  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar  is 
prolonged  downwards  and  backwards  into  the  pharynx,  and  is  formed 
by  the  convexity  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  These  two  pillars, 
closely  united  above,  are  separated  below  by  a  triangular  interval  or 
niche,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 

The  tonsils  (amygdalae)  are  two  glandular  organs,  shaped  like 
almonds,  and  situated  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillar  of  the 
soft  palate,  on  each  side  of  the  &uces.  They  are  cellular  in  texture, 
and  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  mucous  follicles,  which  open  upon 
the  surface  of  the  gland.  Externally,  they  are  invested  by  the 
pharyngeal  fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  superior  constrictor 
muscle  and  internal  carotid  artery,  and  prevents  an  abscess  opening  in 
that  direction.  In  relation  to  surrounding  parts,  they  correspond  with 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  space  included  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  root  of  the 
tongue  is  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  soft 
palate ;  on  each  side,  by  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  ;  and 
below,  by  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  the  opening  between  the  mouth 
and  pharynx. 

SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

Communicating  with  the  mouth  are  the  excretory  ducts  of  three 
pairs  of  salivary  glands,  the  parotid,  submaxiUary,  and  sublingual. 

The  parotid  gland  («'«^«,  near,  wg,  Zros,  the  ear),  the  ki^est  of  the 
three,  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  extends 
superficially  for  a  short  distance  over  the  masseter  muscle,  and  deeply 
behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  reaches  inferiorly  to  below  the 
level  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  posteriorly  to  the  mastoid 
process,  slightly  overlapping  the  insertion  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
Embedded  in  its  substance  is  the  external  carotid  artery,  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  and  facial  nerve;  and,  emerging  from  its  anterior 
border,  the  transverse  facial  artery,  and  branches  of  the  pes  anserinus ; 
and,  above,  the  temporal  artery. 

The  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Stenon's*  duct)  commences  at  the 
papilla  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheek,  opposite  the  second 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and,  piercing  the  buccinator  muscle, 
crosses  the  masseter  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  subdivide  and  ramify  through  its 
structure,  to  terminate  in  the  small  csecal  pouches  of  which  the  gland  is 
composed.    A  small  branch  is  generally  given  off  from  the  duct  while 


*  Nicholas  Stenon,  an  anatomist  of  great  research.  He  discovered 
the  parotid  duct  while  in  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  Copenhagen  in  1672.  His  work,  "  De  Muscluis  et  Glandulis 
Observationes,^'  was  published  in  1664. 
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crossing  the  masseter  muscle,  which  forms,  by  its  ramificationB  and 
terminal  dilatations,  a  small  glandular  appendage,  the  socia  parotidis. 
Stenon^s  duct  is  remarkably  dense  and  of  considerable  thickness,  while 
the  area  of  its  canal  is  extremely  smaU. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  situated  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  and 
mylo-hyoideus  muscles,  and  is  covered  in  by  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  by  the  deep  cervical  &scia.  It  is  separated  from  the  parotid  gland 
by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the  sublingual  by  the  mylo- 
hyoideus  muscle.  Embedded  among  its  lobules  is  the  fecial  artery  and 
the  sub-maxillary  ganglion. 

The  excretory  duct  (Wharton^s)  of  the  submaxillary  gland  com- 
mences upon  the  papiUa,  by  the  side  of  the  fraenum  linguae,  and  passes 
backwards  beneath  the  mylo-hyoideus  and  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle,  to  the  middle  of  the  gland,  where  it  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  ramify  through  the  structure  of  the  gland  to  its  caecal 
terminations.  It  lies  in  its  course  against  the  mucous  membrane 
forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  causes  a  projecting  ridge  upon  its 
surface. 

The  sublingual  is  an  elongated  and  flattened  gland,  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  the 
fhenum  linguae.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  mucous  membrane ; 
in  front,  with  the  depression  by  the  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  externally,  with  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle ;  and  internally,  with 
the  lingual  nerve  and  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle. 

It  pours  its  secretion  into  the  mouth  by  seven  or  eight  small  ducts, 
which  commence  by  small  openings  on  each  side  of  the  frsenum 
linguae. 

Structure. — The  salivary  are  conglomerate  glands,  consisting  of 
lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  angular  lobules,  and  these  of  still  smaller 
lobules. 

The  smallest  lobule  is  apparently  composed  of  granules,  which  are 
minute  caecal  pouches,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  extreme  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ducts.  These  minute  ducts  unite  to  form  lobular  ducts, 
and  the  lobular  ducts  constitute  by  their  union  a  single  excretory 
duct. 

The  caecal  pouches  are  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  form  a 
minute  lobule;  the  lobules  are  held  together  by  a  more  condensed 
cellular  layer ;  and  the  larger  lobes  are  enveloped  by  a  dense  cellulo- 
fibrous  capsule,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  deep  cervical  £Eiscia. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  parotid  gland  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  arteries  by  the  external  carotid ;  the  submaxillary,  by  the  fecial ; 
and  the  sublingual,  by  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual  artery. 

The  nerves  of  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from  the  auricular 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from  the  auricularis  magnus, 
and  from  the  nervi  moUes  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  The  sub- 
maxillary gland  is  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  submaxillary  gang' 


The  pharyni  (^fiyj|,  the  throat)  is  a  mnBculo-mcmbranouB  MC, 
aitoated  upon  the  cervical  portinn  of  ifit  vertebral  column,  and  eitend- 
ing  G-om  the  baM  of  the  skull  to  a  point  corregponding  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage  in  tront,  and  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  behind.     It  is  com' 
posed  of  macoOB  membrane,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  la  in- 
Tested  by  a  strong  fiucia,  situated  r,.     i « i  « 
between  the  mncons  membrane  and  °' 
muscles,  whieh  serves  to  connect 
it  with  the  bailor  proceaa  of  the 
occipital  bone  and  with  the  petrous 
portions   of    the    lempoisl   bones. 
Upon  its  anterior  part  it  is  incom- 
plete, and  has  opening  into  it  seven 
foramina,  vii, — - 

Posterior  nares,  two. 

Eustachian  tubes,  two, 

Mouth, 

(Esophagus. 
The  pnutrior  narti  are  the  two 
large  openings  at  the  upper  and 
front  pBrt  of  the  pharjui.  On 
each  side  of  these  openings,  and 
dightly  above  the  posterior  ter- 
mination of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  is  the  irregular  depivssion  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  marking  the  •• 


*  The  phsiTnK  lud  open  fiom  behind.  I  ■  A  section  carried  trans- 
verselj  throngh  the  base  of  the  sfcnll.  2,  2.  The  walls  of  the  pharjni 
drawn  to  each  side.  3,  3.  The  posterior  n^ea,  separated  by  the 
vomer.  4.  The  eitrerailj  of  the  Eustachian  tube  of  one  side.  H.  The 
soft  palate.  6.  The  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  7.  Its  anterior 
pillar !  the  tonsil  is  seen  situated  in  the  niche  between  the  two  pillars. 
8.  The  root  of  the  tongue,  partly  eoncealed  by  the  uvula.  9.  The 
epiglottis,  overhanging  (10)  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  11.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  laryni.  IS.  The  opening  into  the  (esophagus. 
13.  The  external  Bor&ce  of  the  (esophagus.     14.  The  trachea. 
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entrance  of  the  Eustaekiati  tube.  Beneath  the  posterior  nares  is  the 
large  opening  into  the  mouth,  partly  veiled  by  the  soft  palate  ;  and, 
beneath  the  root  of  the  tongae,  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  The 
esophageal  opening  is  the  lower  constricted  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

(Esophagus.  —  The  cesophagus  («?«»,  to  bear,  ^ayuv,  to  eat)  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  the  pharynx,  opposite  the  lower  border 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and  descends  the 
neck,  behind  and  rather  to  the  left  of  the  trachea.  It  then  passes 
behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  along  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
lying  in  firont  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  to  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the 
diaphragm,  where  it  enters  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  an  expansion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  sitnated  in  the 
left  hypochondriac,  and  extending  into  the  epigastric  region.  On 
accomit  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  form,  it  is  divided  into  a  greater,  or 
splenic,  and  a  lesser,  or  pyloric  end,  a  lesser  curvature  above,  and  a 
greater  curvature  below,  a  cardiac  orifice  and  a  pyloric  orifice.  The 
great  end  is  not  only  of  large  size,  but  expands  beyond  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  oesophagus.  The  pylorus  is  the  small  and  contracted 
extremity  of  the  organ.  The  two  curvatures  give  attachment  to  the 
peritoneum ;  the  upper  curve  to  the  lesser  omentum,  and  the  lower  to 
the  greater  omentum. 

Small  Intestines, — The  small  intestine  is  divisible  into  three  por- 
tions, duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

The  du^enum  (called  dArif»a^a»rvA.«y  by  Herophilus)  is  named 
from  being  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers.  Com- 
mencing at  the  pylorus,  it  ascends  ohliquely  to  the  under  surfiice  of  the 
liver ;  it  next  descends  perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  right  kidney, 
and  then  passes  nearly  transversely  across  the  vena  cava  and  aorta, 
opposite  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  It  terminates  in  the  jejunum 
on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  The  first  part  of  its 
course  is  completely  enclosed  by  the  peritoneum;  the  second,  is  in 
apposition  with  the  peritoneum  only  in  firont;  and  the  third,  lies 
between  the  diverging  layers  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  The 
transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mes- 
enteric artery  and  vein,  and  the  perpendicular  portion  is  pierced 
obliquely  by  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and  pancreatic  duct, 
near  to  its  lower  angle. 

The  jejunum  (jejunus,  empty)  is  named  from  being  generally 
found  empty.  It  forms  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small  intestine, 
commencing  at  the  duodenum  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  terminating  in  the  ileum.  It  is  thicker  to  the  touch 
than  the  rest  of  the  intestine,  uid  has  a  pinkish  tinge  from  containing 
more  mucous  membrane  than  the  ileum. 
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The  ileum  (ifXim,  to  twiBt,  to  convolute)  includes  the  remaining 
three-fifths  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  thinner  in  texture,  and  paler 
than  the  jejunum ;  but  there  is  no  mark  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
termination  of  the  one  or  the  commencement  of  the  other.  It  termin- 
ates in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  by  opening  into  the  colon. 

Large  inte$tine.  —  The  laige  intestine  is  divided  into  the  cecum, 
colon,  and  rectum. 

The  cecum  (caecus,  blind)  is  the  blind  pouch,  or  cul-de-sac,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  peritoneum,  which  passes 
over  its  anterior  sur&ce ;  its  posterior  sur&ce  is  connected  by  loose 
cellular  tissue  with  the  iliac  £»scia.  Attached  to  its  extremity  is  the 
appendix  vermiformis,  a  long  worm-shaped  tube,  the  rudiment  of  the 
lengthened  caecum,  found  in  all  mammiferous  animals  except  man  and 
the  higher  quadrumana. 

The  colon  is  divided  into  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending. 
The  ascending  colon  passes  upwards  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  through 
the  right  lumbar  region,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  It  then 
bends  inwards,  and  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region 
under  the  name  of  transveree  colon,  and  on  the  left  side  descends 
{descending  colon)  through  the  left  lumbar  region  to  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  where  it  makes  a  remarkable  curve  upon  itself^  which  is  called 
the  sigmoid  Jiexure. 

The  rectum  is  the  termination  of  the  large  intestine.  It  has  re- 
ceived its  name,  not  so  much  from  the  direction  of  its  course,  as  from 
the  straightness  of  its  form  in  comparison  with  the  colon.  It  descends, 
fr-om  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  in  front  of  the  sacrum, 
forming  a  gentle  curve  to  the  right  side,  and  then  returning  to  the 
middle  line.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  it  becomes  considerably 
dilated,  and  neap  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  curves  backwards  to 
terminate  at  the  anus.  The  rectum,  therefore,  forms  a  double  flexure 
in  its  course,  the  one  being  directed  from  side  to  side,  the  other  from 
before  backwards. 

With  reference  to  its  relations,  the  rectum  is  divided  into  three 
portions ;  the  first,  including  half  its  length,  extends  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  sacrum,  is  completely  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  and 
connected  to  the  sacrum  by  means  of  the  meso-rectnm.  The  secmid 
portion,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  closely  attached  to  the  sui&oe 
of  the  sacrum,  and  covered  by  peritoneum  only  in  front ;  it  is  in  rela- 
tion by  its  lower  part  with  the  base  of  the  bladder,  vesiculae  seminales, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  third  portion  curves  backwards  from  opposite  the  prostate  gland 
to  terminate  at  the  anus ;  it  is  embraced  by  the  levatores  ani,  and  is 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

Structure  of  the  Intestinal  Canal, — The  pharynx  has  three  coats;  a 
mucous  coat,  a  fibrous  coat  derived  from  the  pharyngeal  fascia,  and  a 
muscular  layer.    The  cesophagus  has  but  two  coats,  the  mucous  and 
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miucolar.  The  stomach  and  intestines  have  three,  mucous  and  mut- 
cular,  and  an  external  serous  investment,  derived  from  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Mucous  coat, — The  mncons  membrane  of  the  mouth  invests  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  that  cavity,  and  is  reflected  along  the  parotid, 
submaxillary,  and  sublingual  ducts,  into  the  corresponding  glands. 
It  terminates  anteriorly  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  red  border  of 
the  lips,  and  posteriorly  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
pharynx.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  continuous  with 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  nares,  the  mouth,  and 
the  larynx.  In  the  cesophagus  it  is  disposed  in  loagitudinal  pUc^ 
In  the  stomach  it  is  arranged  in  rug<e  (wrinkles),  and  at  the  pylorus 
forms  a  spiral  fold,  called  the  pyloric  valve.  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
duodenum,  the  whole  length  of  the  jejunum,  and  upper  part  of  the 
ileum,  it  forms  valvular  folds  called  valvuUe  conniventes.  These  folds 
do  not  entirely  surround  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine,  but  extend  for 
about  three-fourths  of  its  circumference.  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
ileum  the  mucous  lining  is  without  folds ;  hence  the  thinness  of  the 
coats  of  this  intestine  as  compared  with  the  jejunum  and  duodenum. 
At  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  caecum,  the  mucous  membrane 
forms  two  folds,  which  are  strengthened  by  the  muscular  coat,  and 
project  into  the  caecum.  These  are  the  ilio-aeeal  valve.  In  the 
caecum  and  colon,  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  into  crescentic  folds, 
which  correspond  with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  sacculi ;  and,  in  the 
rectum,  it  forms  three  valvular  folds,*  one  of  which  is  situated  near  the 
commencement  of  the  intestine ;  the  second,  extending  from  the  side 
of  the  tube,  is  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sacrum ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  constant,  projects  from  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  intestine  opposite  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

Structure  of  Mucous  Membrane.  —  This  membrane  is  an^ogous  to 
the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  resembles  that 
tissue  very  closely  in  its  structure.  It  is  composed  of  three  layers,  an 
epithelium^  a  proper  mttcous,  and  &  fibrous  layer. 

The  epitJielium  is  the  cuticle  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Through- 
out the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  it  resembles  the  cuticle,  both  in 
appearance  and  character.  It  is  continuous  with  the  cuticle  of  the 
skin  at  the  margin  of  the  lips,  and  terminates  by  an  irregular  border 
at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  In  the  mouth  it  is  composed  of 
laminae  of  oval  vesicles  and  thin  angular  scales,  both  possessing  central 
nuclei.  The  vesicles  form  the  deepest  layer,  and  become  gradually 
flattened  and  condensed  as  they  approach  the  surfisoe.  In  the  stomach 
and  intestines  these  bodies  are  pyriform  in  shape,  and  have  a  columnar 


*  Mr.  Houston,   ^  On  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Rectum.^ 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  V. 
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anangement,  the  apices  being  applied  to  the  papillary  sur&ee  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  bases  forming,  by  their  approximation,  the  free 
intestinal  sur&ce.  Each  colmnn  is  provided  with  a  central  nudeiu, 
which  gives  its  middle  a  swollen  appearance ;  and,  from  the  tran^ 
parency  of  its  stmcture,  the  nucleus  may  be  seen  through  the  base  of 
the  column,  when  examined  from  the  suifiace.  Around  the  circular 
▼illi  the  columns,  from  being  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  sur&ce, 
have  a  radiated  arrangement. 

The  proper  mucous,  or  papillary  layer,  is  analogous  to  the  papillary 
layer  of  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  is  the  secreting  structure  by  which  the 
epithelium  is  produced.  Its  surface  presents  several  varieties  of  ap* 
pearance  when  examined  in  the  different  parts  of  its  extent.  In  the 
stomach  it  forms  polygonal  cells,  into  the  floor  of  which  the  gastric 
follicles  open.  In  the  small  intestine  it  presents  numerous  minute, 
projecting  papillae,  called  villi.  The  villi  are  of  two  kinds,  cylindrical 
and  laminated,  and  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  the  entire  surface  a 
beautiful  velvety  appearance.  In  the  la^  intestine,  the  sur&ce  is 
composed  of  a  fine  network  of  minute  polygonal  cells,  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  stomach,  but  resembling  them  in  receiving  the  secre- 
tion frt>m  numerous  perpendicular  follicles  into  their  floors. 

The ^hrous  layer  (sub-mucous,  nervous)  is  the  membrane  of  support 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  as  is  the  corium  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
skin.  It  gives  to  the  mucous  membrane  its  strength  and -resistance, 
is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  mucous  layer,  but  is  firmly  adherent 
to  the  muscular  coat,  and  is  called,  in  the  older  works  on  anatomy, 
the  "  nervous  coat." 

In  the  loose  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  mucous  with  the  fibrous 
layer,  are  situated  the  glands  and  follicles  belonging  to  the  mucous 
membrane :  these  are  Ihe — 

CEsophageal  glands. 
Gastric  follicles. 
Duodenal  glands  (Brunner^s), 
Olandulae  solitariae, 
Olandulse  aggregatae  (Peyer^s), 
Simple  follicles  (Lieberkvihn^s). 

The  (Esophageal  glands  are  small  lobulated  bodies,  situated  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  opening  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  oesophagus  by 
a  long  excretory  duct,  which  passes  obliquely  through  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  gastric  follicles  are  long  tubular  follicular  glands,  situated 
perpendicularly  side  by  side  in  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.  At  their  terminations  they  are  dilated  into  small  lateral 
pouches,  which  give  them  a  clustered  appearance.  This  character  is 
more  clearly  exhibited  at  the  pyloric  than  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
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stomach.     They  are  intended,  very  probably,  for  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  fluid. 

The  duodenal,  or  Brunner'^s*  glandt,  are  small  flattened  grannlar 
bodies,  compared  collectively  by  Von  Brunn  to  a  second  pancreas. 
They  resemble  in  structure  the  small  salivary  glands  so  abundant 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  Ups ;  and,  like  ^em, 
they  open  upon  the  surfiEu;e  by  minute  excretory  ducts.  They  are 
limited  to  the  duodenum. 

The  solitary  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  small  and  those  of 
the  large  intestine.  The  former  are  small  circular  patches,  surrounded 
by  a  zone  or  wreath  of  simple  follicles.  When  opened,  they  are  seen 
to  consist  of  a  small  flattened  saccular  cavity,  containing  a  mucous 
secretion,  but  having  no  excretory  duct.  They  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The  solitary  glands  of  the  laige  intestine 
are  most  abundant  in  the  caecum  and  appendix  cseci ;  they  are  small 
circular  projections,  flattened  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  perforated  in  the 
centre  by  a  minute  excretory  opening. 

The  aggregate,  or  Peycr'sf  glands,  are  situated  near  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  occupy  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  is 
opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  To  the  naked  eye  they 
present  the  appearance  of  oval  disks,  covered  with  small  irregular 
fissures ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  numerous  small  circular  patches,  surrounded  by  simple  follicles, 
like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  Each  patch  corre- 
sponds with  a  flattened  and  closed  sac,  situated  beneath  the  membrane, 
but  havifig  no  excretory  opening,  and  the  interspace  between  the 
patches  is  occupied  by  laminated  villi 

The  simple  follicles,  or  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  are  small  pouches  of 
the  mucous  layer,  dispersed  in  immense  numbers  over  every  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Muscular  coat. — The  muscular  coat  of  the  phar3rnx  consists  of 
five  pairs  of  muscles,  which  have  been  already  described.  The  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  composed  of  two  planes 
of  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular. 

The  oesophagus  is  very  muscular ;  its  longitudinal  fibres  are  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  pharynx,  and  are  attached  in  firont  to  the 
vertical  ridge  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Below, 
both  sets  of  fibres  are  continued  upon  the  stomach.  On  the  stomach 
the  longitudinal  fibres  are  most  apparent  along  the  lesser  curve,  and 
the  circular  at  the  smaller  end.     At  the  pylorus  they  are  aggregated 


*  John  Conrad  von  Brunn :  ^  Glandule  Duodeni  seu  Pancreas 
Secundarium,^^  1715. 

f  John  Conrad  Peyer,  an  anatomist  of  Schaflfhausen,  in  Switzer- 
land. His  essay,  ^  De  Gkuidulis  Intestinorum,*^  was  published  in 
1677. 
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into  a  thick  ciiculax  ring,  which,  with  the  spiral  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  constitutes  the  pyloric  valve.  At  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach  a  new  order  of  fibres  is  introduced,  having  for  their  object  to 
strengthen  that  extremity  of  the  organ.  They  are  directed  more  or 
less  horizontally  from  the  great  end  towards  the  lesser  end,  and  are 
generally  lost  upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach  at  about  its  middle ;  these 
are  the  oblique  fibres. 

The  small  intestine  is  provided  with  both  layers,  equally  distributed 
over  the  entire  surface.  At  the  termination  of  the  ileum  the  circular 
fibres  are  continued  into  the  two  folds  of  the  ilio-caecal  valve,  while 
tiie  longitudinal  fibres  pass  onwards  to  the  large  intestine.  In  the 
caecum  and  colon  these  longitudinal  fibres  are  collected  into  three 
bands,  which,  being  shorter  than  the  intestine,  give  it  the  puckered 
and  sacculated  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  circular  fibres  are  very  thin.  In  the  rectum  the  three  longitudinal 
bands  spread  out  and  form  a  thick  and  very  muscular  longitudinal 
layer.  • 

The  circular  fibres  are  very  much  attenuated  excepting  at  its  lower 
extremity,  where  they  are  aggregated  into  the  thick  muscular  ring 
which  is  called  the  internal  sphincter  ani. 

Serous  coat.  —  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  have  no  cover- 
ing of  serous  membrane.  The  alimentary  canal  within  the  abdomen  has 
a  serous  layer,  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

The  stomach  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  peritoneunh  The 
first  or  obliqv£  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  also  completely  included  by 
the  serous  membrane.  The  descending  portion  has  merely  a  partial 
covering  on  its  anterior  surface.  The  transverse  portion  is  also  behind 
the  peritoneum,  being  situated  between  the  two  layers  of  the  trans- 
verse meso-colon,  and  has  but  a  partial  covering.  The  rest  of  the 
small  intestines  are  completely  invested  by  it.  The  cacum  and  com' 
mencement  of  the  colon  have  the  serous  membrane  only  on  their  an- 
terior two-thirds  ;  to  the  rest  of  the  colon  it  forms  a  complete  covering. 
The  upper  third  of  the  rectum  is  completely  enclosed  by  the  perito- 
neum ;  the  middle  third  has  an  anterior  covering  only,  and  the  inferior 
third  none  whatsoever. 

The  expression  complete  covering,  in  the  above  description,  must  be 
received  with  limitation.  No  peritoneal  investment  can  be  perfectly 
complete,  as  a  certain  space  must  necessarily  be  left  uncovered  in  every 
viscus  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels.  This  interval  corresponds 
with  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  serous  membrane. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  —  The  arteries  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  they 
supply  the  tube  from  above  downwards,  are  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
superior  thyroid,  and  inferior  thyroid  in  the  neck  ;  oesophageal  in  the 
thorax  ;  gastric,  hepatic,  splenic, 'Superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  in 
the  abdomen  ;  and  inferior  mesenteric,  iliac,  and  internal  pudic  in  the 
pelvis.    The  veins  from  the  abdominal  alimentary  canal  unite  to  form 

2i 


ihe  Tena  portte.    The  lyn^halici  and  latleali  open  into  the  thoiack 

The  nttvti  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagng  are  derired  from  the 
glouD-phann^eml,  pneumogaatrie,  and  sjinpathelic.  The  nerreB  of 
the  ilinnBch  are  the  pnenmogastric  and  ejmpBthetic  bmnehea  from  the 
solar  iJeini ;  and  those  of  the  inteitiiiBl  canal  are  the  anperior  and  in- 
ferior mesenteric  and  hypogastric  plemses.  The  eitremity  of  the 
tectum  U  supplied  by  the  Eoccygesl  nerves  &am  the  tpiual  cord. 


The  liver  is  a  conglomerate  gland  of  taige  size,  appended  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  petfoiming  the  double  oitice  of  separating  impari- 
ties Ernn  the  lenons  blood  of  the  chylo-poietic  Tiscers  previously  to  its 
letnin  into  the  geneiHl  venons  dieulotion,  and  of  secreting  a  fluid 
necessaiy  to  chyUfitation,  the  bile.  It  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body, 
weigfaiog  about  four  pounda,  and  measuring  throngh  its  longest 
diameter  about  twelve  inches.  It  is  situated  in  the  right  hypo- 
Pig,  na." 


•  The  upper  surfece  of  the  liver.  1.  The  right  lobe.  2,  The 
left  lobe,  S.  The  anterior  or  free  border,  i.  The  posterior  or 
rounded  border.  5.  The  broad  ligament.  6.  The  round  ligunenL 
7,  7.  The  tvfo  lateral  l^aments.  8,  8.  The  space  left  uncovered  bj 
the  peritoneum,  and  surrounded  by  the  coronaiy  ligament.  9.  The 
inferior  vena  cava.    10.  The  point  of  the  lobus  Spigdii 
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chondriac  region,  and  extends  across  the  epigastrium  into  the  left 
hypochondriac,  frequently  reaching  by  its  left  extremity  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  spleen.  It  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  abdomen  ;  its  convex 
snr^e  lookmg  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  concave  downwards 
and  backwards.  The  anterior  border  is  sharp  and  free  and  marked  by 
a  deep  notch,  and  the  posterior  rounded  and  broad.  It  is  in  relation, 
superiorly  and  posteriorly  with  the  diaphragm,  and  inferiorly  with  the 
stomach,  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  transverse  colon,  right 
supra-renal  capsule  and  right  kidney,  and  corresponds  by  its  free  boiler 
with  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs. 

The  liver  is  retained  in  its  place  by  five  ligaments  ;  four  of  which 
are  formed  by  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  and  are  situated  upon 
the  convex  sur&ce  of  the  organ  ;  the  fifth  being  a  fibrous  cord  which 
passes  through  a  fissure  in  its  under  surface,  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava.    They  are  the— 

Longitudinal, 
Two  lateral. 
Coronary, 
Round. 

The  longitudinal  ligament  (broad,  ligamentum  suspensorium  hepar 
tis)  is  an  antero-posterior  fold  of  peritoneum,  extending  from  the  notch 
on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  to  its  posterior  border.  Between 
its  two  layers  in  the  anterior  and  free  margin,  is  the  round  ligament. 

The  two  lateral  ligaments  are  formed  by  the  two  layers  of  peri- 
toneum, which  pass  from  the  under  sur&M^  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  liver  ;  they  correspond  with  its  lateral  lobes. 

The  coronary  ligament  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  layers 
forming  the  lateral  ligaments  near  their  point  of  convergence.  The 
posterior  layer  is  continued  unbroken  from  one  lateral  ligament  into  the 
other  ;  but  the  anterior  quits  the  posterior  at  each  side,  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  longitudinal  ligament  In 
this  way  a  large  oval  surfiice  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  left 
uncoyered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  dense 
cellular  tissue.  This  space  is  formed  principally  by  the  right  latexal 
ligament,  and  is  pierced  near  its  left  extremity  by  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  previously  to  the  passage  of  that  vessel  through  the  tendinous 
opening  in  the  diaphragm. 

The  round  ligament  is  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  situated  between  the  two  layers  of  peri- 
toneum in  the  anterior  border  of  the  longitudinal  ligament  It  may  be 
traced  from  the  umbilicus,  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  upon  the 
unde^  sur&ce  of  the  liver  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 

The  under  suifiu^  of  the  liver  is  marked  by  five  fissures  which 
divide  its  surfiice  into  five  compartments  or  lobes,  two  principal  and 
three  minor  lobes ;  they  are  the 


L«hts. 

Right  lobe. 


Rigbt  1 
Leftlo 


Lobna  ^uadiatus, 

LobuB  Spigelii, 

Lobns  caudatni. 


•  The  under  nir&ce  of  the  liyer.  1.  The  right  lobe.  2.  The 
left  lobe.  3.  The  lebaa  quadiatus.  4.  The  loburSpigelu.  5.  The 
lobnB  caudatus.  6.  The  longitudinal  iigsuie,  in  wMch  is  Been  the 
launded  cord  ;  the  remains  of  the  mnbilical  rein.  7.  The  poiiB 
hepalia.  &.  The  fiBgure  for  the  ductus  venoBUB  ;  the  obliterated  cord  of 
the  ductus  ii  leen  pageing  backwHidB  to  be  attached  to  the  coat*  irf  the 
inferior  vena  cava  9-  10.  The  gall-bladder  lodged  in  ita  fbiaL  11. 
The  transverse  fissure,  contiuning  from  before  baekvaids,  the  hepatic 
duct,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein.  12.  The  vena  caTa.  13.  A 
depresBion  cDnesponding  nith  the  curre  of  the  colon.  14.  A  double 
depreBsian  produced  b;  the  right  kidne^r  and  ita  aupra-renal  capsule. 
1 5.  The  rough  anrbce  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  left  uu- 
corered  by  peritoneum  ;  the  cnt  edge  of  peritoneum,  bounding  it 
anlerioriy,  forms  part  of  the  coranarf  ligament  16.  The  notcS  on 
the  anterior  border,  wparaling  the  two  lobes.  17.  The  notch  on  the 
posterior  border,  coireBponding  with  the  Tertehral  column. 
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The  longitudinal  fissure  is  a  deep  groove  ranning  from  the  notch 
upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
organ.  At  about  one  third  firom  its  posterior  extremity  it  is  joined  by 
a  short  but  deep  fissure,  the  transverse,  which  meets  it  transversely 
from  the  under  part  of  the  right  lobe. 

The  longitudinal  fissure  in  fix>nt  of  this  junction  lodges  the  fibrous 
cord  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  is  generally  crossed  by  a  band  of  hepatic 
substance  callednhe  pons  hepatis. 

The  fi.8sure  for  the  ductus  venosus  is  the  shorter  portion  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  extending  firom  the  junctional  termination  of  the  trans- 
verse fissure  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  containing  a  small 
fibrous  cord,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus.  This  fissure  is  there- 
fore but  a  {art  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  transverse  fissure  is  the  short  and  deep  fissure,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  through  which  the  hepatic  ducts,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal 
vein,  enter  the  liver.  Hence  this  fissure  was  considered  by  the  older 
anatomists  as  the  gate  (porta)  of  the  liver;  and  the  large  vein  entering 
the  organ  at  this  point,  the  portal  vein.  At  their  entrance  into  the 
transverse  fissure  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct  are  the  most 
anterior,  next  those  of  the  artery,  and  most  posteriorly  the  portal  vein. 

The  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder  is  a  shallow  fossa  extending  forwards 
parallel  with  the  longitudinal  fissure  from  the  right  extremity  of  the 
transverse  fissure  to  the  firee  bolder  of  the  liver,  where  it  frequently 
forms  a  notch. 

The  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  is  a  deep  and  short  fissure  occar 
sionally  a  rounded  tunnel,  which  proceeds  from  a  httle  behind  the 
right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
liver,  and  lodges  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

These  five  fissures  taken  collectively  resemble  an  inverted  y,  the 
base  corresponding  with  the  free  margin  of  the  liver,  and  the  apex  with 
its  posterior  border.  Viewing  them  in  this  way,  the  two  anterior 
branches  represent  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  left,  and  the  fissure 
for  the  gall-bladder  on  the  right  side  ;  the  two  posterior,  the  fissure  for 
the  ductus  venosus  on  the  left,  and  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  on  the 
light  side,  and  the  connecting  bar  the  transverse  fissure.  - 

Lobes,  —  The  right  lobe  is  four  or  six  times  larger  than  the  left, 
from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  concave  sur&ce  by  the  longitudinal 
.  fissure,  and  on  the  convex  by  the  longitudinal  ligament.  It  is  marked 
upon  its  under  surface  by  the  transverse  fissure,  and  by  the  fissures  fbr 
the  gall->bladder  and  vena  cava,  and  presents  three  depressions,  one  in 
front  for  the  curve  of  the  ascending  colon,  and  two  behind  for  the  right 
suprarrenal  capsule,  and  kidney. 

The  left  lobe  is  small  and  flattened,  convex  upon  its  upper  surface, 
and  concave  below,  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  in  contact  by  its  extremity  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  spleen,  and  is  in  relation  by  its  posterior  border  with 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  left  pneumogastric  nerve. 
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The  lobus  qnadiatns  is  a  quadtilateral  lobe  ntuated  upon  the  under 
sur&ce  of  the  right  lobe:  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  free  border  of 
the  liyer ;  behind^  by  the  transTerse  fissure ;  to  the  right,  by  the  gall- 
bladder ;  and  to  the  /e/'t,  by  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

The  lobus  Spigelii  *  is  a  small  triangular  lobe,  also  situated  upon 
the  under  sur&ce  of  the  right  lobe :  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
transverse  fissure ;  and  on  the  sides,  by  the  fissures  for  the  ductus  veno- 
Bus  and  vena  cava. 

The  lobus  caudatus  is  a  small  tail-like  appendage  to  the  lobua 
Spigelii,  from  which  it  runs  outwards  like  a  crest  into  the  right  lobe, 
and  serves  to  separate  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  firom 
the  commencement  of  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  In  some  livers 
this  lobe  is  extremely  well  marked,  in  others  it  is  small  and  ill-defined. 

Reverting  to  the  comparison  of  the  fissures  with  an  inverted  y,  it 
win  be  observed  that  the  quadrilateral  interval,  in  frcmt  of  the  trans- 
verse bar,  represents  the  lobus  quadratus;  the  triangular  space  behind 
the  bar,  the  lobus  Spigelii;  and  the  apex  of  the  letter,  the  point  of 
union  between  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  remains  of  the  ductus 
venosus. 

The  vessels  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  liver  are  also  Hve  in 
number  ;  they  are,  the 

Hepatic  artery, 
Portal  vein, 
Hepatic  veins. 
Hepatic  ducts. 
Lymphatics. 

The  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  dttet  enter  the  liver  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  and  ramify  through  portal  canals  to  every  part  of 
the  oigan.  So  that  their  general  direction  is  from  below  upwards,  and 
from  ^e  centre  towards  the  circumference. 

The  hep€ttio  veins  commence  at  the  circumference  and  proceed  from 
before  backwards,  to  open  into  the  vena  cava,  on  the  posterior  border 
of  the  liver.  Hence  the  branches  of  the  two  veins  cross  each  other 
in  their  course. 

The  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  duct  are  moreover  enveloped 
in  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  capsule  of  Olisson,  which  permits  them 
to  contract  upon  themselves  when  emptied  of  their  contents;  the 
hepatic  veins,  on  the  contrary,  are  closely  adherent  by  their  parietea 


*  Adrian  Spigel,  a  Belgian  physician,  professor  at  Padua  after 
Casserius  in  1616.  He  assigned  considerable  importance  to  thia 
little  lobe,  but  it  had  been  described  by  Sylvius  full  sixty  years  before 
him. 
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to  the  Burfiice  of  the  canals  in  which  they  run,  and  are  unable  to 
contract  By  these  characters  the  anatomist  is  enabled,  in  any  section 
of  the  liver,  to  distinguish  at  once  the  most  minute  branch  of  the 
portal  vein  from  the  hepatic  yein :  the  former  will  be  found  more  or 
less  collapsed,  and  always  accompanied  by  an  artery  and  duct,  and  the 
latter  widely  open  and  solitary. 

The  lymphiitics  are  described  in  the  Chapter  dedicated  to  those 
vessels. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  systems  both  of  animal 
and  of  organic  life ;  the  former  proceed  from  the  right  phrenic  and 
pneumogastric  nerves,  and  the  latter  from  the  hepatic  plexus. 

Structure  and  Minute  Anatomy  of  tke  Liver^  according  to  Mr, 

Kiernan, 

The  liver  is  composed  of  lobules,  of  a  connecting  medium,  called 
Glisson^s  capsule,  of  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duet, 
hepatic  artery,  hepatic  veins,  lymphaiies,  and  nerves,  and  is  enclosed 
and  retained  in  its  proper  situation  by  the  peritoneum.  I  shall 
describe  each  of  these  structures  singly,  following  rigidly  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Kiernan. 

1.  The  lobules  are  small  granular  bodies,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  presenting  a  number  of  rounded 
projecting  processes  upon  their  snrfiice.  When  divided  longitudinally, 
they  have  a  foliated  appearance,  and  transversely,  a  polygonal  outline, 
with  sharp  or  rounded  angles,  according  to  the  smaller  or  greater 
quantity  of  Glisson^s  capsule  contained  in  the  liver.  Each  lobule  is 
divided  upon  its  exterior  into  a  base  and  a  capsular  surface.  The 
base  corresponds  with  one  extremity  of  the  lobule,  is  flattened,  and 
rests  upon  an  hepatic  vein,  which  is  thence  named  sublobular.  The 
capsular  surface  includes  the  rest  of  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  and 
has  received  its  designation  from  being  enclosed  in  a  cellular  capsule 
derived  from  the  capsule  of  Olisson.  In  the  centre  of  each  lobule  is  a 
small  vein,  the  intralobular,  which  is  fonned  by  the  convergence  of 
six  or  eight  minute  venules  from  the  rounded  processes  situated  upon 
the  Burfiu:e.  The  intralobular  vein  thus  constituted,  takes  it  course 
through  the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  lobule,  pierces  the 
middle  of  its  base,  and  opens  into  the  sublobular  vein.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  lobule,  with  the  exception  of  its  base,  which  is  always 
closely  attached  to  a  sublobular  vein,  is  connected  by  means  of  its 
cellular  capsule  with  the  capsular  sur&ces  of  surroimding  lobules.- 
The  celluliur  interval  between  the  lobules  is  the  interlobular  Jissure, 
and  the  angular  interstices  formed  by  the  apposition  of  several  lobules 
are  the  interlobular  spaces. 

The  lobules  of  the  centre  of  the  liver  are  angular,  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  the  surfiice,  from  the  greater  compression  to 
which  they  are  submitted.    The  superficial  lobules  are  incomplete,  and 
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Fig,  144/ 


give  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  the  appearance,  and  all  the  advantages 
resulting  from  an  examination,  of  a  transverse  section. 

^  Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  plexus  of  biliary  ducts,  of  a  venous 
plexus  formed  by  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  of  a  branch  (intralobular) 
of  an  hepatic  vein,  and  of  minute  arteries ;  nerves  and  absorbents,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  also  enter  into  their  formation,  but  cannot  be  traced 
into  them.^*  *^  Examined  with  the  microscope,  a  lobule  is  apparently 
composed  of  numerous  minute  bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of 
various  forms,  connected  with  each  other  by  vessels.  These  minute 
bodies  are  the  acini  of  Malpighi.**  "  If  an  uninjected  lobule  be  ex- 
amined and  contrasted  with  an  injected  lobule,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  acini  of  Malpighi  in  the  former  are  identical  with  the  injected 
lobular  biliary  plexus  in  the  latter,  and  the  blood-vessels  in  both  will 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ducts.^^ 

GlUsonU  capsule  is  the  cellular  tissue  which  envelopes  the  hepatic 
artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  duct,  during  their  passage  through 
the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  which  continues  to  sur^ 
round  them  to  their  ultimate  distribution  in  the  substance  of  the 
lobules.  It  forms  for  each  lobule  a  distinct  capsule,  which  invests  it 
on  all  sides  with  the  exception  of  its  base,  connects  all  the  lobules 


*  The  lobules  of  the  liver.  A.  The  lobules  as  they  are  seen  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  the  liver,  or  when  divided  transversely.  1.  The  intra- 
lobular vein  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule.  2.  The  interlobular  fissure. 
3.  The  interlobular  space.  B.  A  longitudinal  section  of  two  lobules. 
1*  A  superficial  lobule,  terminating  abruptly,  and  resembling  a  section 
at  its  extremity.  2.  A  deep  lobule,  showing  the  foliated  appeaianoe 
of  itis  section.  3.  The  intralobular  vein,  with  its  converging  venules  ; 
the  vein  terminates  in  a  sublobular  vein.  4.  The  external,  or  capsular 
surfiice  of  the  lobule. 
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together,  and  constitutes  the  proper  capsule  of  the  entire  organ.  But 
"  Glisson^s  capsule,^^  observes  Mr.  Kieman,  "  is  not  mere  cellular 
tissue;  it  is  to  the  liver  what  the  pia  mater  is  to  the  brain ;  it  is  a 
cellulo- vascular  membrane  in  which  the  vessels  divide  and  subdivide 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness ;  which  lines  the  portal  canals, 
forming  sheaths  for  the  larger  vessels  contained  in  them,  and  a  web  in 
which  the  smaller  vessels  ramify;  which  enters  the  interlobular 
fissures,  and  with  the  vessels  forms  the  capsules  of  the  lobules;  and 
which  finally  enters  the  lobules,  and  with  the  blood-vessels  expands 
itself  over  the  secreting  biliary  ducts/^  Hence  arises  a  natural  division 
of  the  capsule  into  three  portions,  a  vaginal,  an  interblmlur,  and  a 
lobular  portion. 

The  vaginal  portion  is  that  which  invests  the  hepatic  artery, 
hepatic  duct,  and  portal  vein,  in  the  portal  canals ;  in  the  larger  canals 
it  completely  surrounds  these  vessels,  but  in  the  smaller  is  situated 
only  on  that  side  which  is  occupied  by  the  artery  and  duct.  The  inter- 
lobular portion  occupies  the  interlobular  fissures  and  spaces,  and  the 
lobular  portion  forms  the  supporting  tissue  to  the  substance  of  the 
lobules. 

The  portal  vein,  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  ramifies 
through  its  structure  in  c^ials  which  resemble,  by  their  sur&ces,  the 
external  superficies  of  the  liver,  and  are  formed  by  the  capsular  sur- 
£ace»  of  the  lobules,—^'  all  their  canals  being,^^  as  it  were,  *'  tubular 
inflections  inwards  of  the  superficies  of  the  liver."  These  are  the 
portal  canals,  and  contain,  besides  the  portal  vein  with  its  ramifications, 
the  artery  and  duct  with  their  branches. 

In  the  larger  canals,  the  vessels  are  separated  £rom  the  parietes  of 
the  cavity  by  a  web  of  Glisson^s  capsule ;  but,  in  the  smaller,  the 
portal  vein  is  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  canal  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  cylinder,  the  opposite  third  being  in  relation  with  the 
artery  and  duct  and  their  investing  capsule.  I^  therefore,  the  portal 
vein  were  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision  in  one  of  these  smaller 
canals,  the  coats  being  transparent,  the  outline  of  the  lobides,  bounded 
by  their  interlobular  fissures,  would  be  as  distinctly  seen  as  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  smaller  venous  branches  would  be 
observed  entering  the  interlobular  spaces. 

The  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are,  the  vaginal,  interlobular,  and 
lobular.  The  vaginal  branches  are  those  which,  being  given  off  in  the 
portal  canals,  have  to  pass  through  the  sheath  (vagina)  of  Glisson^s 
capsule,  previously  to  entering  the  interlobular  spaces.  In  this  course 
they  form  an  intricate  plexus,  the  vaginal  plexus,  which,  depending 
for  its  existence  on  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  necessarily  surrounds  the 
vessels,  as  does  that  capside  in  the  larger  canals,  and  occupies  the 
capsular  side  only  in  the  smaller  canals.  The  interlobular  branches 
are  given  off  from  the  vaginal  portal  plexus  where  it  exists,  and 
directly  from  the  portal  veins,  in  that  part  of  the  smaller  canals  where 
the  coats  of  the  vein  are  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  canal.   They 
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then  enter  the  mterlol)iilar  spaces  and  divide  into  branches,  which 
cover  with  their  ramificationB  every  part  of  the  sui&ce  of  the  lobiiks 
with  the  exception  of  their  bases,  and  those  extremities  of  the  super- 
ficial  lobules  which  appear  upon  l^e  surfiEtces  of  the  liver.  The  inter* 
lobular  veins  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  corre> 
spending  veins  of  adjoining  fissures,  and  estabUsh  a  general  portal 
anastomosis  throughout  the  entire  Hver.  The  lobular  branches  are 
derived  from  the  interlobular  veins ;  they  form  a  plexus  within  each 
lobule,  and  converge  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  minute  radicles  of  the  intralobular  vein.  **  This 
plexus,  interposed  between  the  interlobular  portal  veins  and  the 
intrarlobular  hepatic  vein,  constitutes  the  venous  part  of  the  lobule, 
and  may  be  called  the  lobular  venous  plexus.  The  irregular  islets  of 
the  substance  of  the  lobules,  seen  between  the  meshes  of  this  plexus 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  are  the  acini  of  Malpighi,  and  are  shown 
by  Mr.  Kieman  to  be  portions  of  the  lobular  biliary  plexus. 

The  portal  vein  returns  the  venous  blood  from  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  to  be  circulated  through  the  lobules;  it  also  receives  the 
venous  blood  which  results  from  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic 
artery. 

The  hepatic  duet,  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissnie, 
divides  into  branches,  which  ramify  through  the  portal  canals,  with 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  to  terminate  in  ihe  substance  of  the 
lobules.  Its  branches,  like  those  of  the  portal  vein,  are  vaginal,  inter- 
lobular, and  lobular. 

The  vaginal  branches  ramify  through  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and 
form  a  vaginal  biliary  plexviy  which,  like  the  vaginal  portal  plexus, 
surrounds  the  vessels  in  the  large  canals,  but  is  deficient  on  that  side 
of  the  smaller  canals  near  which  the  duct  is  placed.  The  branchei 
given  off  by  the  vaginal  biliary  plexus  are  interlobular  and  lobulan 
The  interlobular  branches  proceed  from  the  vaginal  biliary  plexna 
where  it  exists,  and  directly  from  the  hepatic  duct  on  that  side  of  the 
smaller  canals  against  which  'the  duct  is  placed.  They  enter  the  inter> 
lobular  spaces,  and  ramify  upon  the  capsular  surfifice  of  the  lobules,  in 
the  interlobular  fissures,  whero  they  communicate  freely  with  each 
other.  The  bbular  ducts  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  interlobular ; 
but  to  those  lobules  forming  the  walls  of  the  portal  canals,  they  pass 
directly  from  the  vaginal  plexus.  They  enter  the  lobule  and  form  a 
plexus  in  its  interior,  the  lobular  biliary  plexus,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  substance  of  the  lobule.  The  ducts  terminate 
most  probably  in  csecal  extremities. 

The  coats  of  the  ducts  aro  very  vascular,  and  supplied  with  a 
number  of  mucous  follicles,  which  aro  distributed  irregularly  in  the 
larger,  but  aro  arranged  in  two  parallel  longitudinal  rows  in  the 
smaller  ducts. 

The  hepatic  artery  enters  the  liver  with  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic 
duct,  and  ramifies  with  those  vessels  through  the  portal  canals.     Its 
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faEancheB  are  the  vaginal,  interlobular,  and  lobular.  The  vaginal 
branches,  like  those  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  duct,  form  a  vaginal 
plexus^  which  exists  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  portal  ctmals, 
with  the  exception  of  that  side  of  the  smaller  canals  which  corresponds 
with  the  artery.  The  inter-lobular  branches,  arising  from  the  yaginal 
plexus  and  from  the  parietal  side  of  the  artery  in  the  smaller  canals, 
ramify  through  the  interlobular  fissures,  and  are  principally  distributed 
to  the  coats  of  the  interlobular  ducts. 

^  From  the  superficial  interlobular  fissures,  small  arteries  emerge^ 
and  ramify  in  the  proper  capsule,  on  the  convex  and  concave  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  in  the  ligaments.  These  are  the  capsular  arteriesj" 
Where  the  capsule  is  well  developed,  ^  these  vessels  cover  the  sur&ces 
of  the  liver  with  a  beautiful  plexus,^*  and  '^  anastomose  with  branches 
of  the  phrenic,  internal  mammary,  and  supra-renal  arteries,^'  and  with 
the  epigastric 

The  lobular  branches,  extremely  minute  and  few  in  number,  are 
the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lobules,  and  terminate  in  the  lobular  venous 
plexus. 

All  the  venous  blood  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  even  that  from  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  hepatic  veins,  is  re- 
turned into  the  portal  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  substance  of  each  lobule  by 
minute  venules,  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  lobular  venous 
plexus,  and  converge  to  form  the  intralobular  vein.  The  intrabbular 
vein  passes  through  the  central  axis  of  the  lobule,  and  through  the 
middle  of  its  base,  to  terminate  in  a  sublobular  vein ;  and  the  union  of 
the  sublobular  veins  constitutes  the  hepatic  trunks,  which  terminate 
in  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  hepatic  venous  system  consists,  there- 
fore, of  three  sets  of  vessels;  intralobular  veins,  sublobular  veins,  and 
hepatic  trunks. 

The  sublobular  veins  are  contained  in  canals  formed  solely  by  the 
bases  of  the  lobules,  with  which,  from  the  absence  of  Glisson^s  capsule, 
they  are  in  immediate  contact.  Their  coats  are  thin  and  transparent; 
and,  if  they  be  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  the  bases  of  the 
lobules  will  be  distinctly  seen,  separated  by  interlobular  fissures,  and 
perforated  through  the  centre  by  the  opening  of  the  intralobular 
Tein. 

The  hepatic  trunks  are  formed  by  tMfe  union  of  the  sublobular  veins ; 
they  are  contained  in  canals  (hepatic  venous)  similar  in  structure  to 
the  portal  canals,  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  proper  capsule. 
They  proceed  fix)m  before  backwards,  and  terminate  by  two  large 
openings,  corresponding  to  the  right  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

It  is  to  Kieman  that  anatomical  science  is  indebted  for  the  clear, 
distinct,  and  intelligible  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  most  complicated 
(»gan,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  researches  of  that  anatomist. 
To  value  this  knowledge  as  it  deserves,  we  have  but  to  reflect  upon 
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the  unsncceBsfiil,  though  not  fruitless,  labours  of  those  great  dis- 
coverers in  structural  anatomy,  Malpighi  and  Rnysch,  upon  the  same 
subject.  It  is. not,  however,  in  an  anatomical,  or  even  a  physiological 
point  of  view  merely,  that  we  have  to  admire  these  discoveries;  for 
in  their  practical  application  to  the  elucidation  of  pathological  appear- 
ances, and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  they  are  still 
more  interesting. 

Summary, — The  liver  has  been  shov^n  to  be  composed  of  lobules ; 
the  lobules  (excepting  their  bases)  are  invested  and  connected  to- 
gether, the  vessels  supported,  and  the  whole  organ  enclosed  by  Gftf- 
ton*s  capsule ;  and  they  are  so  arranged,  that  the  base  of  every  lobule 
in  the  liver  is  in  contact  with  an  hepatic  vein  (sublobular). 

The  portal  vein  distributes  its  numberless  branches  tlm>ugh  portal 
canals,  which  are  channelled  through  every  part  of  the  organ  ;  it  brings 
the  returning  blood  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera ;  it  collects  also  the 
venous  blood  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery  in 
the  liver  itself.  It  gives  off  branches  in  the  canals,  which  are  called 
vaginal,  and  form  a  venous  vaginal  plexus ;  these  give  off  interlobular 
branches,  and  the  latter  enter  the  lobules  and  form  lobular  venous 
plexuses,  from  the  blood  circulating  in  which  the  bile  is  secreted. 

The  bile  in  the  lobule  is  received  by  a  network  of  minute  ducts, 
the  lobular  biliary  plexus ;  it  is  conveyed  from  the  lobule  into  the 
interlobular  ducts ;  it  is  thence  poured  into  the  biliary  vaginal  plexus 
of  the  portal  canals,  and  thence  into  the  excreting  ducts,  by  which  it 
is  carried  to  the  duodenum  and  gall-bladder,  after  being  mingled  in  its 
course  with  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  numberless  muciparous 
follicles  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts. 

.  The  hepatic  artery  distributes  branches  through  every  portal  canal; 
gives  off  vaginal  branches  which  form  a  vaginal  hepatic  plexus,  from 
which  the  interlobular  branches  arise,  and  these  latter  terminate 
ultimately  in  the  lobular  venous  plexuses  of  the  portal  vein.  The 
artery  ramifies  abundantly  in  the  coats  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  enabling 
them  to  provide  their  mucous  secretion ;  and  supplies  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  and  the  nutrient  vesseb  of  the 
entire  organ. 

The  hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule  by  minute 
radicles,  which  collect  the  impure  blood  from  the  lobular  venous  plexus 
and  convey  it  into  the  intralot%lar  veins ;  these  open  into  the  stt6- 
lobular  veins,  and  the  sublobular  veins  unite  to  form  the  large  hepatic 
trunks  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  vena  cava. 

The  physiological  deduction  arising  out  of  this  anatomical  airange- 
ment  is,  that  the  bile  is  wholly  secreted  from  venous  blood,  and  not 
from  a  mixed,  venous  and  arterial  blood,  as  is  believed  by  Miiller ; 
for  although  the  portal  vein  receives  its  blood  from  two  sources,  viz. 
from  the  chylopoietic  viscera  and  from  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  yet  the  very  fact  of  the  blood  of  the  latter  vessel  having  passed 
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tlirough  its  capillaries  into  the  portal  yein,  or  in  extremely  small 
quantity  into  the  capillary  network  of  the  lobular  venous  plexus,  is 
sufficient  to  establish  its  venous  character.  * 

The  pathological  deductions  depend  upon  the  following  &cts: — 
Each  lobule  is  a  perfect  gland;  of  uniform  structure,  of  uniform 
colour,  and  possessing  the  same  degree  of  vascularity  throughout.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  double  venous  circulation,  the  vessels  of  the  one 
(hepatic)  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  those  of  the 
other  (portal)  in  the  circumference.  Now  the  colour  of  the  lobule,  as 
of  the  entire  liver,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  proportion  of  blood  con- 
tained within  these  two  sets  of  vessels  ;  and  so  long  as  the  circulation 
is  natural,  the  colour  will  be  uniform.  But  the  instant  that  any  cause 
is  developed  which  shall  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  either, 
there  will  be  an  immediate  diversity  in  the  colour  of  the  lobule. 

Thus,  if  there  be  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
venous  blood  through  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  circulation  in  the  hepatic 
veins  will  be  retarded,  and  the  sublobular  and  the  intralobular  veins 
wiU  become  congested,  giving  rise  to  a  more  or  less  extensive  redness 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  lobules,  while  the  marginal  or  non-con- 
gested portion  presents  a  distinct  border  of  a  yellowish  white,  yellow, 
or  green  colour,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bile  it 
may  contain.  ^  This  is  '  passive  congestion^  of  the  liver,  the  usual 
and  natural  state  of  the  organ  after  death  ;"  and,  as  it  commences 
with  the  hepatic  vein,  it  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  fiepatic-venous 
congestion. 

But  if  the  causes  which  produced  this  state  of  congestion  continue, 
or  be  fr^m  the  beginning  of  a  more  active  kind,  the  congestion  will 
extend  through  the  lobuhur  venous  plexuses  '^  into  those  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  situated  in  the  interlobular  fissures^  but  not  to  those  in  the 
gpaces^  which,  being  larger,  and  giving  origin  to  those  in  the  fissures, 
are  the  last  to  be  congested.^^  In  this  second  stage  the  liver  has  a 
mottled  appearance,  the  noncongested  substance  is  arranged  in  isolated, 
circular,  and  ramose  patches,  in  the  centres  of  which  the  spaces  and 
parts  of  the  fissures  are  seen.  This  is  an  extended  degree  of  hepatic- 
venous  congestion  ;  it  is  "  active  congestion^''  of  the  liver,  and  very 
commonly  attends  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

There  is  another  form  of  partial  venous  congestion  which  commences' 
in  the  portal  vein  ;  this  is,  therefore,  portal  venous  congestion.  It  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  Mr.  Kieman  has  observed  it  in  children 
only.  ^  In  this  form  the  congested  substance  never  assumes  the  deep 
red  colour  which  characterises  hepatic  venous  congestion ;  the  inter-* 


*  For  arguments  upon  this  contested  question,  see  the  article  "Liver,'** 
in  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Todd. 
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lobular  fissures  and  spaces,  and  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lobules 
are  of  a  deeper  colour  than  usual ;  the  congested  substance  is  continu- 
ous and  cortical,  the  non-congested  substance  being  medullary,  and 
occupying  the  centres  of  the  lobules.  The  second  stage  of  hepatio- 
Yenous  congestion,  in  which  the  congested  substance  appears,  but  is 
not  cortical,  may  be  easily  confounded  with  portal  venous  congestioiL 

These  are  instances  of  partial  congestion,  but  there  is  sometimes 
gtntral  congestion  of  the  organ.  ^  In  general  congestion  the  whole 
liver  is  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  central  portions  of  the  lobules  are 
usually  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  maiginal  portions.** 


OALL-BLADDBB. 

The  gall-bladder  is  the  reservoir  for  the  bile,  it  is  a  pyrifonn  sac, 
situated  in  a  fossa,  upon  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  extending  from  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  to  its 
free  margin.  It  is  divided  into  a  body,  fundus,  and  neck — ^the  fundus 
N>r  broad  extremity  in  the  natural  position  of  the  liver  is  placed  down- 
wards, and  frequently  projects  beyond  the  firee  margin  of  the  liver, 
while  the  neck,  small  and  constricted,  is  directed  upwards.  This  sac 
is  composed  of  three  coats,  serous,  fibrous,  and  mucqus.  The  ierout 
eoat  is  partial,  is  derived  firom  the  peritoneum,  and  covers  that  side 
only  which  is  unattached  to  the  liver.  The  middle  arjibrous  coat  is  a 
thin  but  strong  ceUulo-fibrous  layer,  intermingled  with  tendinous 
fibres.  It  is  connected  by  one  side  to  the  liver,  and  by  the  other  to 
the  peritoneum.  The  internal  or  mucoiLs  coat  is  but  loosely  connected 
with  the  fibrous  layer  ;  it  is  everywhere  raised  into  minute  rugae 
which  give  it  a  beautifiiUy  reticulated  appearance,  and  forms  at  die 
neck  of  the  sac  a  spiral  valve. 

It  is  continuous  through  the  hepatic  duct  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  all  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  through  the  jductus  communis 
choledochus,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

The  biliary  ducts  are  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the  cystic 
and  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  ductus  communis  choledochus  (x«X«  bills,  ^^o/uu  recipio)  is  the 
common  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  ;  it  is  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  commences  upon  the  papilla,  situated  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cylinder  of  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  Passing  obliquely  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
ooats,  it  ascends  behind  the  duodenum,  and  through  the  right  border 
of  the  lesser  omentum ;  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  cystic  duct 
and  hepatic  duct.  It  is  constricted  at  its  commencement  in  the  duo- 
denum, and  becomes  dilated  in  its  progress  upwards. 

The  cystic  duct,  about  an  inch  in  length,  passes  outwards  to  the  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder  with  which  it  is  continuous. 

The  hepatic  duct  continues  onwards  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
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liver,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  ramify  through  the  portal 
canals  to  every  part  of  the  Uver. 

The  coats  of  the  hepatic  ducts  are  an  external  or  fibrous,  and  an  in- 
ternal or  mucous. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  of  a  contractile  fibrous  tissue,  whioh 
is  probably  muscular ;  but  its  muscularity  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated in  the  human  subject.  The  mucous  coat  is  continuous  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall- 
bladder, and  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  duodenum. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  —  The  gall-bladder  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  cystic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic.  Its  veins  return  their 
blood  into  the  portal  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hepatic 
plexus. 

THE   PANCREAS. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  long,  flattened,  conglpmerate  gland,  analagous  to 
the  salivary  glands  ;  it  is  situated  transversely  across  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach,  and  resting  upon  the 
aorta,  vena  portae,  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  origin  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  ;  opposite  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is 
divided  into  a  body,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  extremity  ;  the  great  end 
or  head  is  placed  towards  the  right,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  curve 
of  the  duodenum  ;  the  lesser  end  extends  to  the  left  nearly  as  fiur 
as  the  spleen  ;  along  its  upper  border  is  the  splenic  artery  and  vein, 
and  it  is  separated  fi'om  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum 
below,  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  portal  vein. 

In  structure  it  is  composed  of  reddish-yellow  angular  lobules  ;  these 
consist  of  smaller  lobules,  and  these  latter  are  made  up  of  the  arbo- 
rescent ramifications  of  minute  ducts,  terminating  in  csecal  pouches. 

The  pancreatic  duct  commences  at  the  papilla  upon  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  duodenum  close  to  the  origin,  and 
sometimes  in  common  with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and 
passing  obliquely  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  runs  firom 
right  to  left  through  the  middle  of,  the  gland,  lying  nearer  to  its 
anterior  than  to  its  posterior  surface.  At  about  the  commencement 
of  the  apicial  third  of  its  course,  it  divides  into  two  parallel  ter- 
minal branches.  It  gives  off  numerous  small  branches,  which  are 
distributed  through  the  lobules,  and  constitute  by  their  ramifications 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  One  of  these  branches  laiger  than  the 
rest  receives  the  secretion  firom  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  pours  it 
into  the  pancreatic  duct  near  to  the  duodenum.  It  has  been  named 
the  ductus  pancreaticus  minor. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  —  The  arteries  of  the  pancreas  are  branches 
of  the  splenic,  hepatic,  and  superior  mesenteric  ;  the  veins  open  into 
the  i^lenic  vein ;  the  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 
The  nerves  are  filaments  of  the  splenic  plexus. 


496  SPLEEN. — SUPRA-RENAL   CAPSULES. 


THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  an  oblong  flattened  organ  of  a  dark  bluish  red  colour, 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  The  external  surface  is 
convex,  the  internal  slightly  concave  and  indented  along  the  middle 
line,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels;  this  is  the  hilus  lienis.  The 
upper  extremity  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  lower  and  rounded ;  the 
inferior  is  flattened ;  the  posterior  border  is  obtuse  ;  the  anterior  is 
sharp  and  marked  by  several  notches.  The  spleen  is  in  relation  by  its 
external  or  convex  surfiax:e  with  the  diaphragm,  by  its  concave  BudiEU*e 
with  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  by  its  upper  end  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  sometimes  with  the  extremity  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  by  its  lower  end  with  the  anterior  sur£Eu:e  of  the  left  kidney. 
It  is  connected  to  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  the 
vessels  contained  in  that  duplicature.  A  second  spleen  (lien  succen- 
turiatus)  is  sometimes  found  appended  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
splenic  artery,  near  to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach ;  when  it  exists,  it 
is  round  and  of  very  small  size,  rarely  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  I 
have  seen  two  and  even  three  of  these  bodies.  The  spleen  is  invested 
by  the  peritoneum  and  by  a  tunica  propria  of  yellow  elastic  tissue, 
which  enables  it  to  yield  to  the  greater  or  less  distension  of  its  vessels. 
The  elastic  tunic  forms  sheaths  for  the  vessels  in  their  ramifications 
through  the  organ,  and  from  these  sheaths  small  fibrous  bands  are 
given  off.in  all  directions,  which  become  attached  to  the  internal  sur- 
&ce  of  the  elastic  tunic,  and  constitute  the  cellular  framework  of  the 
spleen.  The  substance  occupying  the  interspaces  of  this  tissue  is  soft 
and  granular,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  in  animals  it  is  interspersed- 
with  small  white  soft  corpuscules. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  splenic  artery  is  of  very  large  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  spleen  ;  it  is  a  division  of  the  cceliac  axis. 
The  splenic  vein  returns  its  blood  into  the  portal  vein.  The  lympha- 
tics are  remarkable  for  their  number  and  large  size,  and  terminate  in 
the  lumbar  glands.  The  nerves  are  the  splenic  plexus,  derived  firom 
the  solar  plexus. 

THE   SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  are  two  small  yellowish  and  flattened 
bodies  surmounting  the  kidneys,  and  inclining  inwards  towards  the 
vertebral  column.  The  right  is  somewhat  three-cornered  in  shape, 
the  left  more  semilunar ;  they  are  connected  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
common  investing  cellular  tissue,  and  each  capsule  is  marked  upon 
Its  anterior  sur&ce  by  a  fissure  which  appears  to  divide  it  into 
two  lobes.  They  are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and 
appear  to  perform  some  office  connected  with  embryonic  life.    The 
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anatomy  of  these  organs  m  the  foetus  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding 
Chapter. 

In  structure  it  is  composed  of  two  substances,  cortical  and  me- 
dullary. The  cortical  substance  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  con- 
sists of  straight  parallel  fibres* placed  perpendicularly  side  by  side. 
The  medullary  substance  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  double 
the  quantity  of  the  yellow  substance,  soft  in  texture,  and  contains 
within  its  centre  the  trunk  of  a  large  vein — the  vena  supra-renalis. 
It  is  the  large  size  of  this  vein  that  gives  to  the  fresh  supra-renal 
capsule  the  appearance  of  a  central  cavity;  the  dark-coloured  pulpy  or 
fluid  contents  of  the  capsule,  at  a  certain  period  after  death,  are  pro- 
duced by  softening  of  the  medulluy  substance.  Dr.  Nagel*  has 
shown,  by  his  injections  and  microscopic  examinations,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  straight  fibres  in  the  cortical  substance  is  caused  by  the 
direction  of  a  plexus  of  capillary  vessels.  Of  the  numerous  minute 
arteries,  supplying  the  suprarrenal  capsule,  he  says,  the  greater  num- 
ber enter  the  cortical  substance  at  every  point  of  its  sur&ce,  and, 
after  proceeding  for 'scarcely  half  a  line  in  its  substance  j  divide  into  a 
plexus  of  straight  capillary  vessels.  Some  few  of  the  small  arteries 
pierce  the  cortical  layer  and  give  off  several  branches  in  the  medullary 
substance,  which  proceed  in  different  directions,  and  re-enter  the  cor- 
tical layer  to  divide  into  a  capillary  plexus  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  preceding.  From  the  capillary  plexus,  composing  the  cortical 
layer,  the  blood  is  received  by  numerous  small  veins  which  form  a 
venous  plexus  in  the  medullary  substance  and  terminate  at  acute  angles 
in  the  large  central  vein. 

VeiseU  and  Nerves. — The  supra-renal  arteries  are  derived  from  the 
aorta,  from  the  renal,  and  from  the  phrenic  arteries ;  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  innumerable  minute  arteries  into  which  they  divide  previ- 
ously to  entering  the  capsule.  The  supra-renal  vein  collecting  the 
blood  from  the  medullary  venous  plexus  and  receiving  several  branches 
which  pierce  the  cortical  layer,  opens  directly  into  the  vena  cava  on 
the  right  side,  and  into  the  renal  vein  on  the  left. 

The  lymphatics  are  large  and  very  numerous ;  they  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  renal  and  from  the 
phrenic  plexus. 

THB   KIDNBYS. 

The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  regions  behind  the  peritoneum, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  they  approach  by 
their  upper  extremities!  They  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  quantity  of 
fat,  and  rest  upon  the  diaphragm  and  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  trans- 
versalis  muscle,  which  separates  them  fit>m  the  quadiatus  lumborum. 


♦  MiUler's  Aichiv.  1836. 

2k 


The  r^E  kUlaty  n  HttaeViat  lower  tbtm  the  left  &Din  the  pOBilian  of 
the  liver,  aod  in  ia  relation  tjj  its  anterior  surfate  with  the  liver  and 
deKending  portion  of  the  duodenum  which  rest  upon  it,  and  ia  covered 
in  br  the  aacendiog  colon  and  hy  its  flemie. 

lie  left  kidney,  higher  than  the  light,  is  covered  in  front  by  the 
apleen,  descending  colon  with  ite  fleiure,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  amaU 
integtines.  The  convex  border  of  the  kidney  'm  turned  outwards  to- 
wards the  parieteB  of  the  abdomen ;  the  concave  border  looks  inwarda 
towarda  the  lerlebrsl  column,  and  is  eicavated  by  a  deep  fiaance — the 
hUus  renalu — in  which  are  situated  the  veBsela  and  nerves  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  the  renal  Tein  being  the  moat  anterior,  next  the  remil 
artery,  aod  lastly  the  pelvis. 

The  kidney  ia  invested  by  a  proper  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  easily 
torn  from   its   snr&ce.      When  divided  by  a  longitudinal  incision 
carried  &om  the  convex  to  the  concave  border,  il  preaenls  in  ila  inte- 
rior two  Btructorea,  an  external  or 
vaaculac  (cortical),  and  an  internal  Fig.  112.* 

or  tabular  (mednllary)  substance. 
The  tubular  portion  is  formed  of 
pale  reddiah-Goloored  conical  bodies 
corresponding  by  their  bases  with 
the  vascalai  atmctnre,  and  by  their 
apices  with  the  hjlus  of  the  oi^nn ; 
these  bodies  are  named  cones,  and  ore 
&Dm  eight  to  fifteen  in  number.  The 
vascular  porthm  is  composed  of  blood- 
vessels, and  of  the  pleijioim  convo- 
lutiona  of  urinifeTous  tubuli,  and  not 
only  forms  the  surface  of  the  kid- 
ney, but  dips  between  the  cones 
and  surrounds  them  nearly  to  their 
apices.  The  tnbuK  uriniferi  com- 
municate frequently  with  each  other 
in  the,  vascular  structure  of  the 
kidney,  and  lenuinale  in  anaalo- 
'     IS  and  cxai 


Tbey  are  each  surrounded  by  a  fine 
network  of  capillary  vesiels.  When 
examined  with  a  lens  of  low  power. 


•  A  section  of  the  kidney,  surmounted  by  the  lupra-renttl  cap- 
sule. 1,  The  supra-ienal  capsule.  2.  The  vascular  portion.  3,  3. 
Its  tubular  portion,  consisting  of  cones.  4,  4.  Two  of  the  caUces, 
receiving  the  apex  of  their  correroonding  cones.  B,  fi,  5.  The  three 
infundibnla.    6.  The  pelvis.    7.  The  meter. 
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a  multitude  of  small  globular  bodies,  glomeruli  (corpora  Malpighiami)  are 
seen  to  be  interspersed  through  the  vascular  structure  of  the  organ,  and 
to  be  connected  to  the  minute  twigs  of  the  arteries.  They  are  about 
Y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  composed  of  an  aggregated  plexus 
of  capillary  vessels,  and  enclose  a  small  central  cavity,  the  use  of  which 
is  as  yet  unknovm. 

The  cones  are  composed  of  minute  straight  tubuli  uriniferi  of 
about  the  diameter  of  a  fine  hair ;  they  divide  into  parallel  branches 
in  their  course,  and  commence  by  minute  openings  upon  the  apex  or 
papilla  of  each  cone.  The  papillae  are  invested  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tubuli, 
and  forms  a  cup-Uke  pouch,  the  calyx  around  each  papilla. 

The  calices  communicate  with  a  common  cavity  of  larger  size, 
situated  at  each  extremity,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  organ ;  and  these 
three  cavities — the  infundibula — constitute  by  their  union  the 
large  membranous  sac,  which  occupies  the  hilus  renalis,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney. 

The  kidney  in  the  embryo  and  foetus  consists  of  lobules.  See  the 
anatomy  of  the  foetus  in  the  succeeding  Chapter. 

The  ureter  (cv^w^  urine,  rn^iuv,  to  keep),  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
kidney,  is  a  dilated  tube  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and 
nearly  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  it  is  continuous  superiorly  with  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  is  constricted  inferiorly,  where  it  lies  in  an 
oblique  direction  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  and  opens  upon  its  mucous  surface.  Lying  along  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  it  crosses  the  psoas  muscle,  the  common 
iliac  artery,  and  the  vas  deferens. 

The  ureter,  the  pelvis,  the  infiindlbula,  and  the  calices  are  com- 
posed of  two  coats,  an  external  or  fibrous  coat,  the  tunica  propria,  and 
an  internal  mucous  coat  which  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  inferiorly,  and  with  the  lining  of  the  tubuli 
uriniferi  above. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  —  The  renal  artery  is  derived  from  the  aorta ; 
it  divides  into  several  large  branches  before  entering  the  hilus. 

The  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  cava  by  a  single  large  trunk,  the 
left  renal  vein  receiving  the  left  spermatic  vein.  Injections  thrown 
into  the  renal  artery  and  returning  by  the  vein  generally  make  their 
way  into  those  vessels  by  rupture  ;  and  when  the  injection  returns  by 
the  tubuli  uriniferi,  it  always  occurs  from  the  bursting  of  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  ducts  into  their  cavities.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  which  is  formed 
partly  by  the  solar  plexus,  and  partly  by  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve. 
The  renal  plexus  gives  branches  to  the  spermatic  plexus,  and 
branches  wluch  accompany  the  ureters:  hence  the  morbid  sympa- 
thies which  exist  between  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  and  the  testicle  ; 


*  A  aide  Tiew  of  the  TiBcerB  of  the  male  pelvis  in  Hlu.  The  right 
tide  of  tlie  pelvis  baa  teen  removed  bf  a  vertical  eectioa  through  the 
OB  pubis  Dear  to  the  syroph  JHS ;  and  another  throngh  the  middle  of  the 
sacrmn.  1.  The  divided  Bwr&ce  of  the  os  pubia.  2.  The  divided 
Buriace  of  the  eacruin.  3.  The  body  of  the  bladder.  4.  It>  fimdas  ; 
from  the  apex  ia  seen  paa^ng  upvKrdi  the  uiachas.  5.  The  baie  of 
the  bladder.  6.  The  ureter.  7.  The  neck  of  ihe  bladder.  B,  8.  The 
pelvic  fascia ;  Ihe  Hbrea  immediately  above  7  are  p^ea  off  from  tbe 
pelvic  &soia  and  represent  tbe  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  9. 
The  proBlate  gland.  10.  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  6iscia.  11.  The  deep 
perineal  fascia  formed  of  two  layers.  12.  One  of  Cowper'a  glands 
between  the  two  layers  of  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  beneath  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  Ihe  urethra.  13.  The  bulb  of  the  caipue  spongi- 
oeum.  14.  The  body  of  the  corpus  spot^osDm.  IS.  Tbe  right  cnu 
penis.  IS.  The  upper  part  of  Ihe  firat  portion  of  the  rectum.  17- 
The  recto-vesical  fold  of  perilouenm.  IS.  The  second  portion  of 
tbcTectum.  19.  Tbe  right  vencnla  seminalis.  SO.  The  ras  deferens. 
21-  The  Tectum  covered  with  the  descending  layer  of  the  deep  perineal 
fiucia,  joat  as  it  is  making  its  bend  badiv^s  to  coastitote  the  third 
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and  by  the  communications  with  the  solar  plexus,  with  the  stomach 
and  diaphragm,  and,  indeed  with  the  whole  system. 

THB  PELVIS. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  that  portion  of  the  great  abdominal  cavity 
which  is  included  within  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  below  the  level  of  the 
linearilio-pectinea  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  above,  and  the  perineum  below  ;  and  its 
internal  parietes  are  formed  in  front,  below,  and  at  the  sides,  by 
the  peritoneum,  pelvic  fsuscia,  levator  ani  muscles,  obturator  ^scise, 
and  muscles ;  and  behind,  by  the  sacrum,  and  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves. 

The  viscera  of  the  pelvis  in  the  male  are  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
prostate  gland,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  the  rectum. 


BLADDBH. 

The  bladder  is  an  oblong  membranous  viscus,  situated  behind  the 
pubis  and  in  front  of  the  rectum.  It  is  larger  in  its  vertical  axis  than 
from  side  to  side  ;  and  is  divided  into  body,  fundus,  base,  and  neck. 
The  body  comprehends  the  middle  zone  of  the  organ  ;  the  fundus,  its 
upper  segment ;  the  base,  the  lower  broad  extremity,  which  rests 
upon  the  rectum  ;  and  the  neck  the  narrow  constricted  portion  which 
is  applied  against  the  prostate  gland. 

This  organ  is  retained  in  its  place  by  ligaments  which  are  divided 
into  true  and  &Ise  ;  the  true  ligaments  are  seven  in  number,  two  an- 
terior, two  lateral,  two  umbilical,  and  the  urachus  ;  the  £Eilse  ligaments 
are  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  and  are  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior. 

The  anterior  ligaments  are  formed  by  the  pelvic  fiisda,  which  passes 
from  the  inner  sur£EU»  of  the  os  pubis,  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis, 
to  the  front  of  the  bladder. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  pelvic  £Ei8cia 
from  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  upon'  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
bladder. 

The  umhUical  ligaments  are  the  fibrous  cords  which  result  from  the 
obliteration  of  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  foetus  ;  they  pass  forwards 
on  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  ascend  beneath  the  pe- 
ritoneum to  the  umbilicus. 


portion.  22.  A  part  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  investing  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum.  23.  The  external  sphincter,  ani.  24.  The  in- 
terval between  the  deep  and  superficial  perineal  fescia  ;  they  are  seen 
to  be  continuous  beneath  the  figure. 
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The  uraehus  is  a  small  fibrous  cord  formed  by  the  obliteratioD  of  a 
tubular  canal  existing  in  the  embryo  ;  it  is  attadhed  to  the  apex  of  the 
bladder,  and  thence  ascends  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  false  ligaments  are  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  two  lateral  cor- 
respond with  the  passage  of  the  yasa  deferentia,  firom  the  sides  of  the 
bladd^  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  the  two  posterior  with  the 
course  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ. 

The  bladder  is  composed  of  three  coats,  an  external  or  serous  coat,  a 
muscular  and  a  mucous  coat.    The  serous  coat  is  partial,  and  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  which  invests  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of 
the  bladder,  from  about  opposite  the  point  of  termination  of  the  two 
ureters  to  its  summit,  whence  it  is  guided  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen  by  the  umbilical  ligaments  and  urachus.    The  muscular  coat 
consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  layer  composed  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  the  detrusor  urinse  ;    and  an  internal  layer  of  oblique  and 
transverse  fibres  irregularly  distributed.     The  anterior  longitudinal 
fibres  commence  by  four  tendons  (the  tendons  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the 
detrusor  urinse),  two  superior  from  the  os  pubis,  and  two  inferior  from 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  on  each  side,  and  spread  out  as  they  ascend 
the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  bladder  to  its  fundus  ;  they  then  convei^ 
upon  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  organ,  and  descend  to  its  neck  where 
they  are  inserted  into  the  isthmus  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  into  a 
ring  of  elastic  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  commencement  of  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.     Some  of  the  anterior  fibres  are  also 
attached  to  this  ring.     The  lateral  fibres  commence  at  the  prostate 
gland,  and  the  elastic  ring  of  the  urethra  On  one  side,  and  spread  out 
as  they  ascend  upon  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  descend  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  be  inserted  into  the  prostate  and  opposite  segment 
of  the  same  ring.    Two  bands  of  oblique  fibres  are  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  as  originating  at  the  terminations  of  the  ureters,  and 
converging  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  the  existence  of  these  muscles 
is  not  well  established. 

It  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  *  that  there  are  no  fibres  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  capable  of  forming  a  sphincter  vesicae.  The 
fibres  corresponding  with  the  trigonum  vesicae  are  transverse. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  demonstrated  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
within  the  prostate  gland,  a  ring  of  elastic  tissue,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  mechanical  closure  of  the  urethra  against  the  involuntary 
passage  of  the  urine.  It  is  into  this  elastic  ring  that  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  detrusor  urinae  are  inserted,  so  that  this  muscle  taking  a 
fixed  point  at  the  os  pubis  will  not  only  compress  the  bladder,  and 
thereby  tend  to  force  its  contents  along  the  urethra  ;  but  will  at  the 


*  ^  On  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and 
of  the  Urethra." 
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same  time,  by  means  of  its  attachment  to  this  ring  dilate  the  entrance 
of  the  urethra,  and  afford  a  free  egress  to  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thin  and  smooth  and  exactly  moulded  upon  the 
muscular  coat,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  somewhat  thick  layer  of 
submucous  tissue,  called  by  some  anatomists,  the  nervous  coat ;  its 
papillae  are  very  minute,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  mucous 
follicles.  This  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  through  the  ureters 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uriniferous  ducts  and  through  the 
urethra,  with  that  of  the  prostatic  ducts,  tubuli  semeniferi,  and  Cow- 
per's  glands. 

Upon  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  is  a  triangular 
smooth  plane  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
the  trigonum  vesicae  ;  or  trigone  vesicate.  This  is  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  bladder,  and  the  pressure  of  calculi  upon  it  gives  rise  to 
great  suffering.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  raised  ridge,  cor- 
responding with  the  muscles  of  the  ureters,  at  each  posterior  angle  by 
the  openings  of  the  ureters,  and  in  front  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  called  the  uvula 
vesica. 

The  external  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  corresponding  with 
the  trigonum,  is  also  triangular,  and  is  separated  from  the  rectum 
merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  the  recto- vesical  fascia.  It 
is  bounded  behind  by  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum ;  and  on 
each  side  by  the  vas  deferens,  and  vesicula  seminalis,  which  converge 
almost  to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland.  It  is  through  this 
space  that  the  opening  is  made  in  the  recto-vesical  operation  for  punc- 
ture of  the  bladder. 

PROSTATE  GLAND. 

The  prostate  gland  {tt^offfnifu  praeponere)  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  belund  the  deep  perineal  &scia  and  upon  the 
rectum,  through  which  it  may  be  distinctly  felt.  It  surrounds  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra  for  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  its  extent, 
and  resembles  a  Spanish  chestnut  both  in  size  and  form;  the  base  being 
directed  backwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  apex  forwards, 
and  the  convex  side  towards  the  rectum.  It  is  retained  firmly  in'  its 
position  by  the  two  superior,  and  the  two  inferior  tendons  of  the 
bladder,  by  the  attachments  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  by  a  process  of 
the  internal  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which  forms  a  sheath 
around  the  membranous  urethra,  and  is  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the 
gland.  It  consists  of  three  lobes,  two  lateral  and  a  middle  lobe  or 
isthmus  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  distinguished  by  an  indentation  upon  its 
base,  and  by  a  slight  furrow  upon  the  upper  and  lower  surfEice  of  the 
gland.  The  third  lobe  or  isthmus  is  a  small  transverse  band  which 
passes  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  organ.  In 
structure  the  prostate  gland  is  composed  of  ramified  ducts,  terminating 
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in  lobules  of  follicular  pouches  which  are  so  closely  compressed  as  to 
give  to  a  ^in  section  of  the  gland  a  cellular  appearance  beneath  the 
microscope.  It  is  pale  in  texture  and  hard,  splits  easily  in  the  course 
of  its  ducts,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  veins  which  are  enclosed 
by  the  strong  fibrous  membrane  with  which  it  is  invest^.  Its  secretion 
is  poured  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
excretory  ducts.  The  urethra  in  passing  through  the  prostate  lies  one 
third  nearer  to  its  upper  than  its  lower  surfiace. 


VBSICUL£   8BMINALB8. 

Upon  the  under  saiiace  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  conyerging 
towards  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland,  are  two  lobulated  and  some- 
what pyriform  bodies,  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  vesiculae  semin- 
ales.  Their  upper  sur&ce  is  in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  bladder ; 
the  under  side  rests  upon  the  rectum,  separated  only  by  the  recto- 
vesical fascia ;  the  lai^er  extremities  are  directed  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  the  smaller  ends  almost  meet  at  the  base  of  the  prostate. 
They  enclose  between  them  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded 
posteriorly  by  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum,  and  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  trigonum  vesicae  on  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  Each 
vesicula  is  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  a  single  tube,  which  gives  off 
several  irregular  caecal  branches.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  dense  fibrous 
membrane,  derived  from  the  pelvic  fescia,  and  is  constricted  beneath 
the  isthmus  of  the  prostate  gland  into  a  small  excretory  duct.  The  yaa 
deferens, .  somewhat  enlarged  and  convoluted,  lies  along  the  inner 
border  of  each  vesicula,  and  is  included  in  its  fibrous  investment.  It 
conununicates  with  the  duct  of  the  vesicula,  beneath  the  isthmus  of 
the  prostate,  and  forms*  the  ejacnlatory  duct.  The  ejaculatory  duct 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  running  forwards, 
first  between  the  base  of  the  prostate  and  the  isthmus  and  then  through 
the  elastic  tissue  of  the  veru  montanum,  opens  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  near  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  that  process. 


*  It  has  been  customary  hitherto,  in  works  on  anatomy,  to  describe 
the  course  of  excretory  ducts  as  proceeding  from  the  gland,  and  passing 
thence  to  the  point  at  which  the  secretion  is  poured  out.  In  the 
description  of  the  vas  deferens,  with  its  connection  with  the  duct 
of  the  vesicula  seminalis,  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  that  I  might  not 
too  fax  depart  from  established  habit.  But  as  it  is  more  correct  and 
consistent  with  the  present  state  of  science  to  consider  the  gland  as  a 
developement  of  the  duct,  I  have  pursued  the  latter  principle  in  the 
description  of  the  other  glandular  oigans  of  the  body. 
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MALB  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 


The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are,  the  penis  and  the  testes, 
with  their  appendages. 

The  penii  is  divided  into  a  body,  root,  and  extremity.  The  body 
is  snrrounded  by  a  thin  integument,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
looseness  of  its  cellular  connection  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ, 
and  for  containing  no  adipose  tissue.  The  root  is  broad,  and  finoly 
adherent  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  by  means  of  two  strong 
processes,  the  crura,  and  is  connected  to  the  symphysis  pubis  by  a 
fibrous  membrane,  the  ligamentum  suspensorium.  The  extremity,  or 
glans  penU,  resembles  an  obtuse  cone,  somewhat  compressed  from 
above  downwards,  and  of  a  deeper  red  colour  than  the  surrounding 
skin.  At  its  apex  is  a  small  vertical  slit,  the  meatus  urinarius,  which 
is  bounded  by  two  more  or  less  protuberant  labia ;  and,  extending  back- 
wards from  the  meatus,  is  a  depressed  raphe,  to  which  is  attached  a 
loose  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  frsenum  prseputii  The  base  of 
the  glans  is  marked  by  a  projecting  collar,  the  corona  glandisy  upon 
which  are  seen  a  number  of  small  papillary  elevations,  formed  by  the 
aggregation  of  minute  sebaceous  glands,  ^e  glandulse  Tysoni  (oidori- 
ferae).  Behind  the  corona  is  a  deep  fossa,  bounded  by  a  circular  fold 
of  integument,  the  prttputium,  which,  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
organ,  may  be  drawn  over  the  glans,  but,  in  its  distended  state,  is 
obliterated,  and  serves  to  fiuilitate  its  enlargement  The  internal 
maface  of  the  prepuce  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  a 
thin  cuticle ;  this  membrane,  upon  reaching  the  base  of  the  glans,  is 
reflected  over  the  glans  penis,  and,  at  the  meatus  urinarius,  becomes 
continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra. 

The  penis  is  composed  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  and  corpus  spongi- 
osum, and  contains  in  its  interior  the  hu^est  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  corjnu  cavemoBum  is  distinguished  into  two  lateral  portions 
(corpora  cavernosa),  by  an  imperfect  septum  and  by  a  superior  and 
inferior  groove,  and  is  divided  posteriorly  into  two  crura.  It  is  firmly 
adherent,  by  means  of  its  crura,  with  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium.  It  forms,  anteriorly,  a  single  rounded  extremity,  which  is 
received  into  a  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  glans  penis ;  the  superior 
groove  lodges  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  organ,  and  the  inferior  receives 
the  corpus  spongiosum.  Its  fibrous  tunic  is  thick,  elastic,  and  ex- 
tremely firm,  and  sends  a  number  of  fibrous  bands  and  cords  (tra- 
beculae)  inwards  firam  its  inferior  groove,  which  cross  its  interior  in  a 
radiating  direction,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  walls  of  the  tunic. 
These  trabecular  are  most  abundant  on  the  middle  line,  where  they 
are  ranged  vertically,  side  by  side,  somewhat  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  constitute  the  imperfect  partition  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  the 
septum  pecteniforme.  This  septum  is  more  complete  at  its  posterior 
than  towards  its  anterior  part 
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The  tonic  of  the  corpus  cayemosom  consists  of  strong  longitadinal 
fibrous  fiEiBciculi,  closely  interwoven  with  each  otJier.  Its  internal 
structure  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  is  situated  along  the  under  sur&ce  of  the 
corpus  cavemosum,  in  its  inferior  groove.  It  commences  by  its 
posterior  extremity  between  and  beneath  the  crura  penis,  where 
it  forms  a  considerable  enlargement,  the  bulhj  and  terminates  an- 
teriorly by  another  expansion,  the  glans  penis.  Its  middle  portion, 
or  body,  is  nearly  cylindricaJ,  and  tapers  gradually  from  its  pos- 
terior towards  its  anterior  extmnity.  The  bulb  is  adherent  to 
the  deep  perineal  fcuscia  by  means  of  the  tubular  prolongation  of 
the  anterior  layer,  which  surrounds  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
nrethra  ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  at- 
tached to  the  corpus  cavemosum  by  cellular  tissue,  and  by  veuos 
which  wind  around  that  body  to  reach  the  dorsal  vein.  It  is  com- 
posed of  erectile  tissue,  enclosed  by  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  much 
thinner  than  that  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  and  contains  in  its  interior 
the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  which  lies  nearer  to  its  upper 
than  its  lower  walL 

Erectile  tissue  is  a  peculiar  cellulo-vascalar  stractnre,  entering  in 
considerable  proportion  into  the  composition  of  the  organs  of  generar 
tion.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  plexus  of  veins  so  closely  convoluted 
and  interwoven  with  each  other,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  cellular  appear- 
ance when  examined  upon  the  surface  of  a  section.  The  veins  forming 
this  plexus  are  smaller  in  the  glans  penis,  corpus  spongiosum,  and 
circumference  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  than  in  the  central  part  of 
the  latter,  where  they  are  large  and  dilated.  They  have  no  other 
coat  than  the  internal  lining  prolonged  from  the  neighbouring  veins ; 
and  the  interstices  of  the  plexus  are  occupied  by  a  peculiar  reddish 
fibrous  substance.  They  receive  their  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
arteries  in  the  same  manner  with  veins  generally,  and  not  by  means  of 
vessels  having  a  peculiar  form  and  distribution,  as  described  by 
Miiller.  The  helicine  arteries  of  that  physiologist  have  no  ex- 
istence.* 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — ^The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  derived  firom  the 
internal  pudic ;  they  are  the  arteries  of  the  bulb,  arteries  of  the  corpus 
cavemosum,  and  dorsales  penis.  Its  veins  are  superficial  and  deepu 
The  deep  veins  run  by  the  side  of  the  deep  arteries,  and  terminate  in 
the  internal  pudic  veins.  The  superficial  veins  emerge  in  considerable 
number  from  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  converge  on  the  dorsum  penis, 
to  form  a  large  dorsal  vein,  which  receives  other  veins  from  the  corpus 
cavemosum  and  spongiosum  in  its  course,  and  passes  backwards 


*  See  my  investigations  upon  this  stractnre  in  the  **  Cydopeedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology."    Article,  "  Penis." 
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between  two  layers  of  the  ligamentum  saspensorium,  and  through  the 
deep  £Eiacia  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  to  terminate  in  the  prostatic 
and  vesical  plexus. 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  internal  pudic  nerve,  from  the  sacr^  plexus,  and,  as 
is  shown  by  Professor  MuUer  in  his  beautiful  monograph,  from  th& 
hypogastric  plexus. 

URETHRA. 

The  urethra  is  the  membranous  canal  extending  from  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  sigmoid  in  its  course,  and 
is  composed  of  two  layers,  a  mucous  coat  and  an  elastic  fibrous  coat. 
The  mucous  coat  is  thin  and  smooth ;  it  is  continuous,  internally, 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder ;  externally,  with  the  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  glans ;  and,  in  certain  points  of  its  extent, 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  numerous  ducts  of  mucous  glands,— 
of  those  of  Cowper^s  glands,  the  prostate  gland,  vasa  deferentia,  and 
vesiculae  seminales.  The  elastic  fibrous  coat  varies  in  thickness  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  course  of  the  urethra :  it  is  thick  in  die 
prostate  gland,  forms  a  firm  investment  for  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  canal,  and  is  thin  in  the  spongy  portion,  where  it  serves  as  a 
bond  of  connection  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  The  urethra  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is 
divided  into  a  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy  portion. 

The  prottatie  portion,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  is 
situated  in  the  prostate  gland,  about  one-third  nearer  to  its  upper  than 
its  lower  sur&ce,  and  extending  from  its  base  to  its  apex.  Upon  its 
lower  circumference  or  floor  is  a  longitudinal  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
— the  veru  montanutn,  or  caput  gaUinaginis, — and  on  each  side  of  the 
vera  a  depressed  fossa — the  prostatic  sinus — in  which  are  seen  the 
numerous  openings  of  the  prostatic  ducts.  At  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  veru  montanum  are  the  openings  of  the  two  ejaculatory  ducts, 
and  between  them  a  third  opening,  which  leads  backwards  into  a 
dilated  sac — ^the  sinus  pocularis.  The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
when  distended,  is  the  most  dilated  part  of  the  canal ;  but,  excepting 
during  the  passage  of  the  urine,  is  completely  closed  by  means  of  a 
ring  of  elastic  tissue  which  encircles  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  veru  montanum.  In  the  contracted  state  of  the 
urethra,  the  veru  montanum  acts  as  a  valve,  being  pressed  upwards 
against  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal ;  but,  during  the  action  of  the 
detrusor  muscle  of  the  bladder,  the  whole  elastic  ring  is  expanded  by 
the  muscular  fibres  which  are  inserted  into  it ;  and  ^e  veru  is  especi- 
ally drawn  downwards  by  two  delicate  tendons,  which  have  been 
traced  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  from  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  detrusor  into  the 
tissue  of  this  process. 

The  discovery  of  this  beautifrd  structure  is  due  to  our  distinguished 
countryman.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  is  one  other  instance  of  the  mar- 
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velloas  indications  of  design  evinced  in  the  structore  of  the  animal 
firame.  Instead  of  a  muscular  apparatus,  liable  to  fiitigue.  Nature  has 
employ^  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  urine,  an  elastic  substance, 
which  closes  the  urethra  constantly  by  an  unwearying  physical  pro- 
perty. Szpulsion,  on  the  contrary,  occurring  only  at  intervals,  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  muscular  action,  that  action  being  immediately 
applied  to  the  elastic  agent  and  drawing  it  aside.  It  is  by  means  oi 
this  interesting  provision  that  the  semen  and  the  last  drops  of  urine 
are  expelled  from  the  urethra  without  a  chance  of  reflux  into  the 
bladder,  and  that  the  urine  is  enabled  to  pass  freely  along  its  canal 
without  danger  of  entering  the  prostatic  or  ejaculatory  ducts. 

The  mwibranous  •portion,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  is  some- 
what less  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  situated  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  deep  perineal  &£cia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  &n-like  expansions 
of  th«  upper  and  lower  segments  of  the  compressor  urethrs  muscle 
which  meet  at  the  ra'ph6  along  its  upper  and  lower  surface.  It  is 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  canal.  Its  coverings  are  the. mucous  membrane, 
elastic  fibrous  layer,  compressor  urethras  muscle,  and  a  partial  sheath 
from  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

The  spongy  portion  forms  the  rest  of  the  extent  of  the  canal,  and  is 
lodged  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  its  commencement  at  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  narrowest  in  the  body, 
and  becomes  dilated  at  either  extremity,  posteriorly  in  the  bulb,  where 
it  is  named  the  bulbous  portion,  and  anteriorly  in  the  glans  penis, 
where  it  forms  the  fossa  navicularis.  The  meatus  urinarius  is  the 
most  constricted  part  of  the  canal ;  so  that  a  catheter,  which  will  enter 
that  opening,  may  be  passed  freely  through  the  whole  extent  of  a 
healthy  urethra.  Opening  into  the  bulbous  portion  are  two  small  ex- 
cretory ducts  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  may  be 
traced  backwards  between  the  coats  of  the  urethra,  and  the  bulb  to  the 
interval  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  &sda,  where 
they  ramify  in  two  small  lobulated  and  somewhat  compressed  glands 
of  about  the  size  of  peas.  These  are  Cowper^s  glands;  they  are 
situated  inunediately  beneath  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  are  enclosed  by  the  lower  segment  of  the  compressor  urethras 
muscle  so  as  to  be  subject  to  muscular  compression.  Upon  the  whole 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  particulariy 
along  its  upper  wall,  are  numerous  small  openings  or  lacunae  which  are 
the  entrances  of  mucous  glands  situated  in  the  submucous  cellu- 
lar tissue.  The  openings  of  these  lacunae  are  directed  forwards,  and 
are  liable  occasionally  to  intercept  the  point  of  a  nnall  catheter  in  its 
passage  into  the  bladder.  At  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  meatus  one  of  these  lacunae  is  generally  found  much  laiiger 
than  the  rest,  and  is  named  the  Uicuna  magna.  In  a  beautiful  prepa- 
ration of  this  lacuna,  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  extremity  of  the 
canal  presents  several  large  primary  ranuflcations. 
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The  testes  are  two  small  glandular  organs  suspended  from  the  abdo- 
men by  the  spermatic  cords,  and  enclosed  in  an  external  tegumentary 
covering,  the  scrotum. 

The  scrotum  is  distinguished  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  raph^^ 
which  is  continued  anteriorly  along  the  under  surface  of  the  penis, 
and  posteriorly  along  the  middle  of  the  perineum  to  the  anus.  Of 
these  two  lateral  portions  the  left  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  right 
and  corresponds  with  the  greater  length  of  the  spermatic  cord  on  the 
left  side. 

The  scrotum  is  composed  of  two  layers,  the  integument  and  a  proper 
covering,  the  dartos ;  the  integument  is  extremely  thin,  transparent, 
and  abundant,  and  beset  by  a  number  of  hairs  which  issue  obliquely 
from  the  skin,  and  have  prominent  roots.  The  dartos  is  a  thin  layer 
of  a  peculiar  contractile  fibrous  tissue,  intermediate  in  properties  be- 
tween muscular  fibre  and  elastic  tissue ;  it  forms  the  proper  tunic  of 
the  scrotum,  and  sends  inwards  a  distinct  septum  (septum  scroti) 
which  divides  it  into  two  cavities  for  the  two  testes.  The  dartos  is 
continuous  around  the  base  of  the  scrotum  with  the  conmion  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  perineum. 

The  spermatic  cord  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
testes  and  the  interior  of  the  abdomen;  it  is  composed  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  and  its  pro- 
per coverings.  It  commences  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring  where 
the  vessels  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  and  passes  obliquely  along 
the  spermatic  canal ;  the  cord  then  escapes  at  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  descends  through  the  scrotum  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
testicle.  The  left  cord  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  right,  and  per- 
mits of  the  greater  depth  of  the  left  testicle. 

The  arteries  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  the  spermatic  artery  firom  the 
aorta,  the  deferential  artery,  accompanying  the  vas  deferens,  from  the 
superior  vesical,  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric  artery. 
The  spermatic  veins  form  a  plexus  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  cord ;  they  are  provided  with  valves  at  short  intervals,  and  the 
fimaller  veins  have  a  peculiar  tendril-like  arrangement  which  has  ob- 
tained for  them  the  name  of  vasa  pampiniformia.  The  lymphatics  are 
of  large  size,  and  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.  The  nerves  are  the 
spermatic  plexus,  which  is  derived  from  the  aortic  and  renal  plexus, 
the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-cruial  nerve,  and  the  scrotal  branch  of 
the  ilio-scrotal. 

The  vaj  deferens,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  is  situated  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  cord,  where  it  may  easHy  be  distinguished 
by  the  hard  and  cordy  sensation  which  it  communicates  to  the  fingers. 
Its  parietes  are  very  thick  and  tough,  and  its  canal  extremely  small 
and  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  continued  from  the  urethra. 
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The  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  the  spermatic  fescia,  cre- 
master  muscle,  and  fascia  propria.  The  spermatic  fascia  is  a  prolonga- 
tion  of  the  intercolumnar  fescia;  derived  from  the  borders  of  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  ring  durinc  the  descent  of  the  testicle  in  the  foetus. 
The  cremasteric  covering  (erythroid)  is  the  thin  muscular  expansion 
formed  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster,  which  is 
likewise  carried  down  by  the  testis  during  its  descent.  The  £aiscia 
propria  is  a. continuation  of  the  infiindibiliform  process  from  the  tran»- 
versalis  &scia  which  immediately  invests  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  and 
is  also  obtained  during  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

The  testis  (testicle)  is  a  small  oblong  and  rounded  gland,  somewhat 
compressed  upon  the  sides  and  behind,  and  suspended  in  the  cavity  of 
the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cord. 

Its  position  in  the  scrotum  is  oblique ;  so  that  the  upper  extremity 
is  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  a  little  outwards ;  the  lower^ 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  a  little  inwards ;  the  convex  surface 
looks  forwards  and  downwards,  and  the  flattened  surface  to  which  the 
cord  is  attached,  backwards  and  upwards.  Lying  against  its  outer  and 
posterior  border  is  a  flattened  body  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
testicle,  and  extends  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity;  this  body 
is  named,  from  its  relation  to  the  testis,  epididymis  (Itr/  upon,  ytivfu^s 
the  testicle) ;  it  is  divided  into  a  central  part  or  body,  an  upper  extre^ 
mity  or  globus  major,  and  a  lower  extremity,  globus  minor  (cauda) 
epididymis.  The  globus  major  is  situated  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
testicle  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent ;  the  globus  minor  is  placed  at 
its  lower  end,  is  attached  to  the  testis  by  cellular  tissue,  and  curves 
upwards,  to  become  continuous  with  the  vas  deferens.  The  testis  is 
invested  by  three  tunics — tunica  vaginalis,  tunica  albuginea,  and  tunica 
vasculosa ;  and  is  connected  to  the  inner  surfisice  of  the  dartos  by  a 
large  quantity  of  extremely  loose  cellular  tissue,  in  which  &t  is  never 
deposited,  but  which  is  very  susceptible  of  serous  infiltration. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  pouch  of  serous  membrane  derived  frY)m 
the  peritoneum  in  the  descent  of  the  testis,  and  afterwards  obliterated 
from  the  abdomen  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  gland.  Like 
other  serous  coverings  it  is  a  shut  sac,  investing  the  organ  and  thence 
reflected  so  as  to  form  a  bag  around  its  circiunference  ;  hence  it  is 
divided  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria^  and  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  propria  covers  the  sur£Eice  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
and  surrounds  the  epididymis,  connecting  it  to  the  testis  by  means  of 
a  distinct  duplicature.  The  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa  is  attached  by  its 
external  surface,  through  the  medium  of  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular 
tissue,  to  the  inner  suiface  of  the  dartos.  Between  the  two  layers  is 
the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  shut  sac,  moistened  by  its  proper  secretion. 

The  tunica  albuginea  (dura  mater  testis)  is  a  thick  fibrous  mem* 
brane  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and  the  proper  tunic  of  the  testicle. 
It  is  adherent  externally  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  and  from  the 
union  of  a  serous  with  a  fibrous  membrane  is  considered  Sk  fibro-seroofl 
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tnembisne,  like  the  duta  mater  and  pedcaidinm.  After  lunonndiiig 
the  testkle,  the  tunica  aJbaginea  is  reSecled  from  ita  posterioi  border 
into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  and  forma  a,  projecting  longitndiiiBl 
ridge,  whicb  ia  called  the  meduilinum  teilii  (corpus  HighmorianumM 
from  which  numerous  fibrous  cords  (tmbeculse,  septulal  are  gi»en  off, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  surafce  of  the  tunic  The  mediastinum 
■erres  to  contain  the  leiaolB  and  ducts  of  the  testicle  in  tbeiT  paiiagB 
into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  the  fibrous  cords  are  admiiabl; 
fitted,  «s  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  preyent  com- 
piession  of  the  gland.  If  a  ttansverse  KCtion  be  made  of  the  testis, 
sod  the  sur&ce  of  the  medias^nmn  examined,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  blood-iessels  of  the  subetauce 
of  the  organ  are  situated  near  the  pov  Fig-  147  .'t' 

terior  boidei  of  the  mediastinum,  while 
the  diTided  ducts,  rete  testis,  occupy  a  -     - 

place  nearer  to  the  &ee  margin. 

The  tunica  viacaUiia  (plamalertestiB) 
is  IhenntrienI  membrane  of  the  testis;  it 
is  situatedimmedialety  within  the  tunica 
■Jbuginea  and  encloses  the  substance  of 

the  gland,  sending  processes  inwards 

between  the  lobules,  in  the  same  manner 

that  the  pia  mater  is  reflected  between 

the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

The  substance  of  the  testis  consists 

of  nnmerouB  conical  flattened  UibuUx 

(lobuli  testis),  the  bases  being  directed 

towards  the  suitace  of  the  organ,  and 

the  apices  towards  the  mediastinum. 

The  lobules  are  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  minute  convoluted  tubes,  hav- 


•  Nathaniel  Highmore,  a  physician  of  Oiford,  in  his  "Corporis 
Humani  Disquisitio  Anatomica,"  published  in  1651 :  he  considers  the 
corpus  Highmorianum  as  a  dud  formed  by  the  convergence  o(  the 
fibrous  coide,  which  he  miBtakes  for  smaller  ducts. 

+  A  transverse  section  of  the  testicle.  1.  The  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  ;  the  most  eitemal  layer  is  the  tunica  vaginalis  refleia  !  and 
that  in  contact  with  the  organ,  the  tunica  vaginalin  propria-  2.  The 
tunica  albuginea.  3.  The  mediastinuni  testis,  giving  off  numerous  fibrous 
cords  in  a  radiated  direction  to  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  tunica 
albuginea.  The  cut  extremiuea  of  the  vessels  in  front  of  the  number 
belong  to  the  rete  testis  j  and  those  behind,  to  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  oigan.  4.  The  tunica  vasculosa,  or  pia  mater  testis.  5,  5.  The 
lobules,  con«sting  of  the  convolutions  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  and 
'  ig by  sii^  ducts  the  vasa  recta.  6.  Section  oftheepididymis. 
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ing  the  same  diameter  tliroughout ;  these  are  the  tubuli  seminiferi^ 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  terminate  at  the  apices  of 
the  lobules  in  small  straight  ducts  of  somewhat  larger  size,  the  vasa 
recta;  the  vasa  recta,  entering  the  mediastinum,  form  a  vertical 
plexus  of  ducts,  the  rete  testis^  which  proceeds  from  below  upwards  and 
terminates  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  organ,  in  eight  or  ten  larger 
ducts,  which  quit  the  testicle  under  the  name  of  vasa  efferentia.  The 
vasa  efferentia  having  emerged  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  organ  form  a  series  of  conical  convolutions,  which  are  called 
eoni  vasculosi ;  from  the  bases  of  these  cones  tubes  of  larger  size  pro- 
ceed, which  constitute  by  their  complex  convolutions  the  body  of  the 
epididymis.  The  tubes  become  gradually  larger  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  epididymis,  and  terminate  in  a  single  large  and  convoluted 
duct,  the  vas  deferens. 

The  epididymis  is  formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  excretory 
seminal  ducts,  externally  to  the  testis,  previously  to  their  termination 
in  the  vas  deferens.  The  more  numerous  convolutions  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  coni  vasculosi  at  the  upper  end  of  the  organ  form  the 
globus  major,  the  continuation  of  the  convolutions  downwards  is  the 
body,  and  the  smaller  number  of  convolutions  of  the  single  tube  at 
the  lower  extremity,  the  globus  minor.  The  tubuli  are  connected 
together  by  a  very  delicate  cellular  tissue,  and  are  enclosed  by  the 

A  small  convoluted  duct,  of  variable  length,  is  generally  connected 
with  the  duct  of  the  epididymis  immediately  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vas  deferens.  This  is  the  vasculum  aberrans  of  Haller  ; 
it  is  attached  to  the  epididymis  by  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  that 
body  is  enveloped.  Sometimes  it  becomes  dilated  towards  its  ex- 
tremity, but  more  frequently  retains  the  same  diameter  throughout. 

The  vas  deferens  may  be  traced  upwards  in  the  course  of  the 
seminal  fluid,  from  the  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
From  the  ring  it  is  reflected  inwards  to  the  side  of  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  and  descends  along  its  posterior  sur&ce,  crossing  the  direction 
of  the  ureter,  to  the  inner  border  of  the  vesicula  seminalis.  In  this 
situation  it  becomes  somewhat  larger  in  size  and  convoluted,  and 
terminates  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland,  by  uniting  with  the  duct 
of  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  constituting  the  ejaculatory  duct.  The 
ejaculatory  duct,  which  is  thus  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  duct  of  the 
vesicula  seminalis  with  the  vas  deferens,  passes  forwards  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  veru  montanum,  where  it  terminates  by  opening  into 
the  prostatic  urethra.  ^ 
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FEMALE  PELVIS. 

The  peculiarities  in  thq  form  of  the  female  pelvis  hare  akeady  been 
examined  with  the  anatomy  of  the  bones.  Its  lining  boundaries  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  male.  The  contents,  are,  the  bladder, 
vagina,  uterus  with  its  appendages,  and  the  rectum.  Some  portion  of 
the  small  intestines  also  occupy  the  upper  part  of  its  cavity. 

The  bladder  is  in  relation  with  the  pubis  in  front,  and  with  the 
vagina  beneath.  Its  form  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pelvis,  being 
broad  from  side  to  side,  and  often  bulging  more  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  This  is  particularly  evident  after  frequent  parturition. 
The  coats  of  the  bladder  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  male. 

The  urethra  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  lodged  in 
the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina,  in  its  course  forwards,  beneath  the  arch 
of  the  pubis,  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  continuous  internally  with  that  of  the  bladder,  and  externally 
with  the  vulva,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  proper  coat  of  elastic  tissue,  to 
which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  detrusor  urinse  are  attached.  It  is  to 
this  tissue  that  is  due  the  remarkable  dilatability  of  the  female  urethra, 
and  its  speedy  return  to  its  original  diameter.  The  meatus  is  encircled 
by  a  ring  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  prevents  it  from  distending  with  the 
same  fEicility  as  the  rest  of  the  canal,  hence  it  becomes  necessary  in 
performing  this  operation  to  divide  its  margin  slightly  with  a  knife. 

Vagina. — The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  leading  from  the 
vulva  to  the  uterus,  and  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  axis  of 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  constricted  at  its  commencement,  but 
near  the  uterus  becomes  considerably  dilated.  Its  length  is  very 
variable ;  but  it  is  always  longer  upon  the  posterior  than  upon  the 
anterior  wail,  the  former  being  usually  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  the  latter  four  or  five.  It  is  inserted  into  the  cervix  of  the 
uterus,  which  projects  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the  canal. 

In  structure  the  vagina  is  composed  of  a  mucous  lining,  a  layer  of 
erectile  tissue,  and  an  external  tunic  of  &  fibrous  structure,  resembling 
the  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  The  upper  half  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  is  covered,  on  its  pelvic  surface,  by  the  peritoneum ;  and  jn 
front,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  its  upper  part  ta  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  number  of  transverse  papillae  or 
ruga  upon  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  which  extend  outwards  on 
each  side  from  a  middle  raphi.  The  transverse  papillae  and  raphi  are 
more  apparent  upon  the  upper  than  upon  the  lower  surface,  and  the 
two  raphe  are  called  the  columns  of  the  vagina^  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  by  a  thin  cuticular  epithelium,  which  is  continued 
from  the  labia,  and  terminates  by  a  fringed  border  at  the  inner  margin 
of  the  08  uteri* 
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The  external^  or  dartoid  layer  of  the  vagina,  serves  to  connect  it  to 
the  surrounding  viscera.  Thus,  it  is  very  closely  adherent  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  bladder,  and  drags  that  oigan  down  with  it  in  prolapsus 
uteri.  To  the  rectum  it  is  less  closely  connected,  and  that  intestine  is 
therefore  less  frequently  affected  in  prolapsus. 

UTBRUS. 

The  uterus  is  a  flattened  organ  of  a  pyriform  shape,  having  the  base 
directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  apex  downwards  and  back- 
wards in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  forming  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  course  of  the  vagina.  In  the  unimpreg- 
nated  state  it  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth  across  its 
broadest  part,  and  one  in  thickness,  and  is  cQvided  into  fundus,  body, 
cervix,  and  os  uteri. 

The  fundus  and  body  are  enclosed  in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum, 
which  is  connected  with  the  two  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  a  trans- 
verse septum  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  folds  formed  by 
this  duplicature  of  peritoneum  on  either  side  of  the  organ  are  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus.  The  cervix  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  organ 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  body  by  a  well-marked  constriction  ; 
to  its  upper  part  is  attached  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vagina,  and  at 
its  extremity  is  a  transverse  opening  —  the  os  uteri  —  bounded  before 
and  behind  by  two  labia,  the  posterior  labium  being  the  laxger  and 
more  projecting.  The  transverse  opening  of  the  os  uteri  is  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  is  named  the  orificium  uteri  externum;  the  canal  then 
becomes  narrowed,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cervix  is  constricted 
into  a  smaller  opening — the  ori£cium  internum.  At  this  point  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  expands  into  the  shallow  triangular  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  the  inferior  angle  corresponding  with  the  orificium  internum, 
and  the  two  superior  angles  with  the  commencement  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  In  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  two  or  three  longitudinal 
folds  to  which  numerous  oblique  folds  conveige  so  as  to  give  the  idea 
of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  hence  this  appearance  has  been 
denominated  the  arbor  vita  uterina.  Between  these  folds,  and  around 
the  OS  uteri,  are  occasionally  seen  some  enlarged  mucouB  follicles  whidi 
have  been  named  the  ocula  of  NabotJu 

Structure, — The  uterus  has  three  coats,  an  internal  or  mucous,  a 
fibrous  or  muscular,  and  a  peritoneal  coat.  In  the  unimpr^nated 
state  the  fibrous  structure  is  dense  and  pale,  and  very  indistinct ;  but 
in  the  impregnated  uterus  It  is  decidedly  muscular,  and  may  be  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  fibres  are  then  observed  to  be  disposed  in  three 
layers,  an  external^  consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres ;  a  middle^  of 
oblique  fibres^  some  of  which  pass  off  upon  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
others  upon  the  round  ligaments  ;  and  a  third  layer  consists  of  coneeii- 
tric  circles  of  fibres,  having  their  centre  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.    In  the  cervix  uteri  the  fibres  are  circular. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves.'-Uhe  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  uterine  from 
the  internal  iliac,  and  the  spermatic  from  the  aorta.  The  veins  are 
very  large  and  remarkable ;  in  the  impregnated  uterus  they  are  called 
sinuses,  and  consist  of  canals  channelled  through  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  being  merely  lined  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins.  The 
lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  plexuses, 
and  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus  are  enclosed  by  the  lateral  duplicatures 
of  peritoneum,  called  the  broad  ligaments.  They  are  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  ovaries, 

PALLOPLA.N  TUBES. 

The  Fallopian*  tubes  are  two  tubular  prolongations  which  pass  off, 
one  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus.  At  their  com- 
mencement {ostium  uterinum)  they  are  small,  but  they  gradually 
increase  as  they  pass  outwards,  and  terminate  by  expanded  Jimbriated 
extremities  (ostium  abdominale).  One  of  these  fringes,  longer  than 
the  rest,  is  attached  to  the  ovary,  and  serves  to  guide  the  tube  in 
its  seizure  of  that  organ. 

The  tube  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  arranged  in  tortu- 
ous longitudinal  folds ;  it  is  continuous  internally  with  that  of  the 
uterus,  and  externally  at  the  fimbriated  extremity  with  the  peritoneum. 
This  is  the  only  instance,  in  man,  of  a  natural  opening  existing  in  a 
serous  membrane.  The  external  covering  is  derived  from  the  perito- 
neum, and  the  middle  coat  is  composed  of  a  very  vascular  cellulo- 
fibrous  tissue  into  which  some  few  muscular  fibres  have  been  traced 
frt>m  the  uterus. 

OVARIES. 

The  ovaries  are  two  oblong  flattened  bodies  of  a  whitish  colour, 
situated  in  the  posterior  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments.  They  are  con- 
nected to  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus  at  each  side  by  a  rounded  cord, 
the  ligament  of'  the  ovary. 

The  structure  of  the  ovary  is  a  spongy  vascular  tissue,  containing 
serous  vesicles  {Graafian),  and  enclosed  in  a  dense  fibrous  tunic, 
covered  by  peritoneum.  These  vesicles  are  simple  cysts  containing  a 
transparent  albuiuinous  fluid,  of  various  size,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in 


*  Gabriel  Fallopiu8,a  nobleman  of  Modena,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  modem  anatomy.  He  was  Professor  at  Ferrara,  then  at  Pisa,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  Vesalius  at  Padua.  His  principal  observations 
are  collected  in  a  work  entitled,  ^  Observationes  Anatomies,*^  which 
he  published  in  1561. 
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number  in  each  ovary.  They  are  the  ova  in  which  the  future  embryo 
is  developed.  Bauer  states,  that  the  vesicles  which  are  nearest  the 
surface  have  a  minute  floating  body  in  their  interior,  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  germ. 

After  conception,  a  yellow  spot  is  often  found  in  one  or  both  ovaries, 
and  has  been  named  the  corpus  Luteujn.  It  is  formed  of  yellow,  con- 
densed substance,  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  ovum,  which  has 
escaped.  This  was  formerly  considered  a  certain  evidence  of  concep* 
tion  having  taken  place ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  It  is 
often  absent  in  women  who  have  borne  children,  and  it  has  been  found 
in  virgins,  and  even  in  a  child  five  years  of  age. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  ovaries  are  the  spermatic. 
Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

The  round  ligaments  are  two  cellulo-fibrous  cords  situated  between 
the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  extending  from  the  upper  angles 
of  the  uterus,  and  along  the  spermatic  canals  to  the  labia  majora,  in 
which  they  are  lost.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  small  artery  and  by 
several  filaments  of  the  spermatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  serve  to  retain 
the  uterus  in  connection  with  the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen  during 
its  increase  in  bulk. 


EXTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  divided  into  the  internal  and 
external  ;  the  internal  are  contained  within  the  pelvis,  and  have  been 
already  described, — they  are  the  vagina,  uterus,  ovaries,  and  Fallopian 
tubes.  .  The  external  organs  are  the  mons  veneris,  labia  majora,  labia 
minora,  clitoris,  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  opening  of  the  vagina. 

The  mons  veneris  is  the  eminence  of  integument,  situated  upon  the 
front  of  the  pubis.  Its  cellular  tissue  is  loaded  with  adipose  substance, 
and  the  sur£a,ce  covered  with  hairs. 

The  labia  majora  are  two  large  longitudinal  folds  of  integument, 
consisting  of  fat  and  loose  cellular  tissue.  They  enclose  an  elliptic 
ppening  called  the  vulva,  which  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  com- 
missura  superior,  and  posteriorly  by  the  commissura  inferior.  Stretch- 
ing across  the  posterior  commissure  is  a  small  transverse  fold,  the 
fnenulum  lahiorum  or  fourchette,  which  is  ruptured  during  parturi- 
tion, and  immediately  within  this  fold  is  a  small  cavity,  the  fossa 
navicularis.  The  breadth  of  the  perineum  is  measured  from  the  pos- 
terior commissure  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  is  usually  not  more 
than  an  inch  across.  The  external  surfiice  of  the  labia  is  covered  with 
hairs  ;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which  contains  a  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  and  is  covered  by  a 
thin  cuticular  epithelium.  The  use  of  the  labia  majora  is  to  favour 
the  extension  of  the  vulva  during  parturition  ;  for,  in  the  passage  of 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  the  labia  are  completely  unfolded  and  effitoed. 
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The  labia  minora,  or  nymph<R,  are  two  smaller  folds  situated  within 
the  labia  majora.  Superiorly  they  are  divided  into  two  processes, 
which  surround  the  glans  clitoridis,  the  superior  fold  forming  the 
prseputium  clitoridis,  and  the  inferior  its  frsenulum.  Inferiorly,  they 
diminish  gradually  in  size,  and  are  lost  on  the  sides  of  the  opening  of 
the  vagina.  The  nymphse  consist  of  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  a 
thin  cuticular  epithelium.  They  are  provided  with  a  number  of  sebar 
ceous  follicles,  and  contain,  in  their  interior,  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  clitoris  is  a  small  elongated  oigan  situated  in  front  of  the 
^bis,  and  supported  by  a  suspensory  ligament  It  is  formed  by  a. 
small  body,  which  is  analogons  to  the  corpus  cavemosum  of  the  penis, 
and,  like  it,  arises  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  on  each 
side,  by  two  crura.  The  extremity  of  the  clitoris  is  called  its  glam. 
It  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue,  enclosed  in  a  dense  layer  of  fibrous 
membrane,  and  is  susceptible  of  erection.  Like  the  penis,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  two  small  muscles,  the  erectores  clitoridis. 

At  about  an  inch  beneath  the  clitoris  is  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
an  elliptic  opening,  marked  by  a  projecting  margin.  The  entrance  to 
the  vagina  is  closed  in  the  virgin  by  a  membrane  of  a  semilunar  fonn, 
which  is  stretched  across  the  opening;  this  is  the  hymen.  Sometimes 
the  membrane  forms  a  complete  septum,  and  gives  rise  to  great  incon-» 
venience  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  menstrual  effusion.  It  is 
then  called  an  imperforate  hymen.  The  hymen  nmat  not  be  considered 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  virginity,  for  its  existence  is  very  un- 
certain. When  present  it  assumes  a  variety  of  appearances :  it  may 
be  a  membranous  fringe,  with  a  round  opening  in  the  centre,  or  it  is  a 
semilunar  fold,  leaving  an  opening  in  front ;  or  a  transverse  septum, 
having  an  opening  both  in  front  and  behind. 

The  rupture  of  the  hymen  or  its  rudimentary  existence,  gives  rise 
to  the  appearance  of  granulations  around  the  opening  of  the  vagina : 
these  are  called  carunculcs  myrttformes. 

The  triangular  smooth  surface  between  the  clitoris  and  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina,  which  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  upper  portions  of 
the  nymphae,  is  the  vestibule. 

At  the  upper  angle  of  the  vagina  is  an  elevation  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal :  and  immediately  in  front  of 
this  tubercle,  and  surrounded  by  it,  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  the 
meatus  urinairius, 

MAMMARY  GLANDS. 

The  mamma  are  situated  in  the  pectoral  region  ;  and  are  separated 
from  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  by  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  fascia. 
They  exist  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female,  but  in  a  rudimentary 
state,  unless  excited  into  growth  by  some  peculiar  action,  such  as  the 
loss  or  atrophy  of  the  testes. 

Their  base  is  somewhat  elliptical,  the  long  diameter  corresponding 
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with  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  mnscle.    The 
left  mamma  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  the  right. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  each  mamma  is  a  small  pro- 
jection of  the  integument,  called  the  nipple^  which  is  surromided  by  an 
areola  having  a  coloured  tint.  In  the  female  before  impregnation,  the 
colour  of  the  areola  is  a  delicate  pink  ;  after  impregnation  it  assumes  a 
brownish  hue  which  deepens  in  colour  as  pregnancy  advances  ;  and 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  brownish  tint  continues  through  life. 

The  areola  is  famished  with  a  considerable  number  of  sebaeeovs 
follicles,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  substance  for  the  protection  of 
the  delicate  cuticle  around  tiie  nipple,  against  the  firiction  of  dress. 
During  suckling  these  follicles  are  very  much  increased  in  size,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  small  pimples,  projecting  from  the  skin.  At 
this  period  they  serve  by  their  increased  secretion  to  defend  the  nipple 
and  areola  from  the  excoriating  action  of  the  saliva  of  the  infiant. 

In  structure,  the  mamma  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  £uid  consists  of 
lobes,  which  are  held  together  by  a  dense  and  firm  cellulm*  tissue ;  the 
lobes  are  composed  of  lobules  ;  and  the  lobules  of  minute  caeeal 
vesicles,  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  excretory  ducts. 

The  excretory  ducts  (tnbuli  lactiferi),  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number, 
commence  by  small  openings  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple,  and  pass 
inwards,  parallel  with  each  other,  towards  the  central  part  of  the  gland, 
where  they  form  dilatations  (ampullae)  and  give  off  numerous  branches 
to  ramify  through  the  gland  to  their  ultimate  terminations  in  the 
minute  lobules. 

The  ducts  and  csecal  vesicles  are  Hned  throughout  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple  with  the 
integument. 

In  the  nipple  the  excretory  ducts  are  surrounded  by  a  tissue  ana- 
logous to  the  dartOB  of  the  scrotum,  to  which  they  owe  their  power  of 
erectility.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  structure  resembling  erectile 
tissue. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.*— The  mammae  are  supplied  with  arteries  firom 
the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary,  from  the  intercostals,  and  from 
the  internal  mammary. 

The  lymphatics  follow  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the 
axillary  glaiids. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  thoracic,  and  int^costals. 
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ANATOMY   OF    THE    FCETUS. 


Thb  medium  weight  of  a  child  of  the  full  period,  at  birth,  is  seven 
pounds  ;  and  its  length  nineteen  inches.  The  h^  is  of  large  size, 
and  lengthened  from  before  backwards ;  the  face  small.  The  upper 
extremities  are  greatly  developed,  and  the  thorax  expanded  and  full. 
The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  large,  from  the  great  size  of  the 
liver  ;  the  lower  part  is  small  and  coni«d.  And  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  external 
genital  organs  are  very  large,  and  fidly  developed. 

OssBOUS  SYSTEM The  developement  of  the  osseous  system  has 

been  treated  of  in  the  first  Chapter.  The  ligamentous  system  pre- 
sents no  peculiarity  deserving  of  remark. 

Muscular  systbm.  —  The  muscles  of  the  foetus  at  birth  are  large 
and  fully  formed.  They  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  adult, 
and  of  a  softer  texture.  The  transverse  striae  upon  the  fibres  of 
animal  life  are  not  distinguishable  until  the  sixth  month  of  foetal 
Ufe. 

Vascular  ststbm.  —  The  circulating  system  presents  several  pe- 
culiarities :  Istly,  in  the  heart ;  there  is  a  communication  between  the 
two  auricles  by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale,  2dly,  In  the  arterial 
system  ;  there  is  a  communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
descending  aorta,  by  means  of  a  large  trunk  —  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
3dly,  Also  in  the  arterial  system ;  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  under 
the  name  of  hypogastric  and  umbilical^  are  continued  firom  the  foetus 
to  the  placenta,  to  which  they  return  ihe  blood  which  has  circulated 
in  the  system  of  the  foetus.  4thly,  In  the  venous  system  ;  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
called  the  ductus  venosus. 


FCETAL  circulation. 

The  pure  blood  is  brought  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein. 
The  umbilical  vein  passes  through  the  umbilicus  and  enters  the  liver, 
where  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which  may  be  arranged  under 


*  The  fiBtBl  circnlaUon.  1 .  The  umbilical  cord,  cansiBling  of  the 
umbilical  vein  and  two  umbilical  arteries  ;  proceeding  froa  the  plo- 
i:enta  (2).     3.  The  mnbilico]  lein  diriding  into  three  bntnches  ;  Iwe 
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tbree  he&ds : —  Ist,  Two  or  three  which  are  distributed  to  the  left 
lobe.  2dly.  A  single  branch  which  communicates  with  the  portal  vein 
in  the  .transverse  fissure,  and  supplies  the  right  lobe.  3dly.  A  large 
branch,  the  ductus  venosus,  which  passes  directly  backwards  and  joins 
the  inferior  cava.  In  the  inferior  cava,  the  pure  blood  becomes  mixed 
with  that  which  is  returning  from  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  carried 
through  the  right  auricle,  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  and  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  From  the  left  auricle  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta, 
whence  it  is  distributed,  by  means  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  principally  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  From  the  head 
and  upper  extremities,  the  impure  blood  is  returned  by  the  superior 
vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle  ;  from  the  right  auricle,  it  is  propelled 
into  the  right  ventricle ;  and  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pul- 
monary artery.  In  the  adult,  the  blood  would  now  be  circulated 
through  the  lungs  and  decarbonised  ;  but  in  the  foetus  the  lungs  are 
solid,  and  almost  impervious.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood 
passes  therefore  into  the  lungs;  the  greater  part  rushes  through  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  into  the  commencement  of  the  descending  aorta. 

Passing  along  the  aorta,  a  small  quantity  of  the  impure  blood  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  external  iliac  arteries  to  the  lower  extremities  ;  the 
greater  portion  enters  the  internal  iliacs,  and  is  carried  onwards  by  the 


(4,  4.)  to  be  distributed  to  the  liver;  and  one  (5),  the  ductus  venosus, 
which  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava  6.  7.  The  portal  vein,  returning 
the  blood  from  the  intestines,  and  uniting  with  the  right  hepatic 
branch.  8.  The  right  auricle  ;  the  course  of  the  blood  is  denoted  by 
the  arrow,  proceedmg  from  8  to  9,  the  left  auricle.  10*  The  left 
ventricle;  the  blood  following  the  arrow  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (11)> 
to  be  distributed  through  the  branches  given  off  by  the  arch  to  the 
head  and  upper  extremities.  The  arrows  12  and  13,  represent  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  through  the 
jugular  and  su'bclavian  veins,  to  the  superior  vena  cava  (14),  to  the 
right  auricle  (8),  and  in  the  course  of  the  arrow  through  the  right 
ventricle  (15),  to  the  pulmonary  artery  (16).  17.  The  ductus  arteriosus, 
which  appears  to  be  a  proper  continuation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
offsets  at  each  side  are  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  artery  cut  off ;  these 
are  of  extremely  small  size  as  compared  with  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
The  ductus  arteriosus  joins  the  descending  aorta  (18, 18),  which  divides 
into  the  common  iliacs,  and  these  into  the  internal  iliacs,  which  be- 
come the  umbilical  arteries  (19))  and  return  the  blood  along  the  umbili- 
cal cord  to  the  placenta  ;  while  the  other  divisions,  the  external  iliacs 
(20),  are  continued  into  the  lower  extremities.  The  arrows  at  the 
terminations  of  these  vessels  mark  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  by 
the  veins  to  the  inferior  cava. 
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gide  of  the  bladder,  and  upwards  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  through  the  umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  umbilical 
arteries,  to  the  placenta,  to  which  they  return  the  blood  that  has  been 
circulated  through  the  system  of  the  foetus. 

From  a  carefcd  consideration  of  this  circulation,  we  shall  perceiye— 
1st.  That  the  pure  blood  from  the  placenta  is  distributed  in  consider- 
able quantity  to  the  liver,  before  entering  the  general  circulation* 
Hence  arises  the  abundant  nutrition  of  that  organ,  and  its  enormous 
size  in  comparison  with  the  other  viscera. 

2dly.  That  the  right  auricle  is  the  scene  of  meeting  of  a  double 
current ;  the  one  coming  from  the  inferior  cava,  the  other  from  the 
superior,  and  that  they  must  cross  each  other  in  their  respective  course. 
How  this  crossing  is  .effected  the  theorist  will  wonder  ;  not  so  the 
practical  anatomist ;  for  a  cursory  examination  of  the  foetal  heart  will 
show,  1.  That  the  direction  of  entrance  of  the  two  vessels  is  so  opposite, 
that  they  may  discharge  their  currents  through  the  same  cavity  with- 
out admixture.  2.  That  the  inferior  cava  opens  almost  directly  into 
the  left  auricle.  3.  That  by  the  aid  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  the 
current  in  the  inferior  cava  will  be  almost  entirely  excluded  from  tlie 
right  ventricle. 

3dly.  That  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
comes  directly  from  the  placenta  ;  and,  although  mixed  with  the 
impure  blood  of  the  inferior  cava,  yet  is  propelled  in  so  great  abund- 
ance to  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  as  to  provide  for  the  increased 
nutrition  of  those  important  parts,  and  prepare  them,  by  their  greater 
size  and  developement,  for  the  functions  which  they  are  required  to 
perform  at  birth. 

4thly.  That  the  blood  circulating  in  the  descending  aorta  is  very 
impure,  being  obtained  principally  from  the  returning  current  in  the 
superior  cava  ;  a  small  quantity  only  being  derived  from  the  left 
ventricle.  Yet  is  it  from  this  impure  blood  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  provided.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  their 
insignificant  developement  at  birth  ;  while  we  admire  the  providence 
of  natiure,  that  directs  the  nutrient  current  in  abundance  to  the  organs 
of  sense,  of  prehension,  and  of  deglutition,  so  necessary  even  at  the 
instant  of  birth  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  creature. 

After  birth,  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  gradually  closed  by  a  mem- 
branous layer,  which  is  developed  from  the  margins  of  the  opening  frt>m 
below  upwards,  and  completely  separates  the  two  auricles.  The 
situation  of  the  foramen  is  seen  in  the  adult  heart,  upon  the  septum 
auricularum,  and  is  called  the  fossa  ovalis ;  the  projecting  mai^in  of 
the  opening  forms  the  annulus  ovalis. 

As  soon  as  the  lungs  have  become  inflated  by  the  first  spasmodic 
act  of  inspiration,  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rushes  through  its 
right  and  left  branches  into  the  lungs,  to  be  returned  to  the  left 
auricle  by  the  pulmonary  veins.     Thus  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
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established,  then  the  ductus  arteriasut  contracts,  and  degenerates  into 
an  impervioas  fibrous  cord,  serving  in  after  life  merely  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  left  pulmonary  artery  and  the  concavity  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  current  through  the  umbilical  cord  being  arrested,  the  umbilical 
arteriet  likewise  contract  and  become  impervious,  and  degenerate  into 
the  umbilical  Ugaments  of  the  bladder. 

The  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosusy  also  deprived  of  their  cir- 
culating current,  become  reduced  to  fibrous  cords,  the  former  forming 
the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  the  latter  a  fibrous  band  which 
may  be  traced  along  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

Nbrvous  system.  —  The  brain  is  very  soft,  almost  pulpy,  and  has 
a  reddish  tint  throughout :  the  difference  between  the  white  and  grey 
substance  is  not  well  marked.  The  nerves  are  firm  and  weU  de- 
veloped. 

ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

Eye,  —  The  eyeballs  are  of  large  size  and  well  developed  at  birth. 
The  pupil  is  closed  by  a  vascular  membrane  called  the  memhrana 
pupiliariSf  which  disappears  at  about  the  seventh  month.  Sometimes 
it  remains  permanently,  and  produces  blindness.  It  consists  of  two 
thin  membranous  layers,  between  which  the  ciliary  arteries  are  pro- 
longed from  the  edge  of  the  iris,  and  form  arches  by  returning  to  it 
again,  without  anastomosing  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  removal  of  the  membrane  takes  place  by  the  contraction  of 
their  loops  towards  the  edge  of  the  pupiL  The  capsule  of  the  lens 
is  extremely  vascular. 

Ear,  —  The  ear  is  remarkable  for  its  early  d^velopement ;  the 
labyrinth  and  ossicula  audit&s  are  ossified  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
latter  are  completely  formed  before  birth.  The  only  parts  remaining 
incomplete  are  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the  meatus  auditorius.  The 
membrana  tympani  in  the  foetal  head  is  very  oblique,  occupying 
ahnost  the  basilar  surface  of  the  skull ;  hence  probably  arises  a 
deficient  acuteness  in  the  perception  of  sound.  It  is  also  extremely 
vascular. 

Nose,  —  The  sense  of  smell  is  very  imperfect  in  the  infeuit,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  small  capacity  of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  the  non- 
developement  of  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  maxillary  sinuses. 

The  Thyroid  gland  is  of  large  size  in  the  foetus,  and  is  developed 
by  two  lateral  halves,  which  approach  and  becope  connected  at  the 
middle  line  so  as  to  form  a  single  gland.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  it 
performs  any  especial  function  in  foetal  life. 
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THYMUS  GLAND. 

The  thymus  gland  *  conBists  ^  of  a  thoracic  and  a  cervical  portion 
on  each  side.  The  former  is  situated  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and 
the  latter  is  placed  in  the  neck  just  above  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  and  behind  the  stemo-hyoidei  and  stemo-thyroidei  muscles. 
It  extends  upwards  from  the  fourth  rib  as  high  as  the  thyroid  gland, 
resting  upon  the  pericardium,  and  separated  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  great  vessels  by  the  thoracic  fascia  in  the  chest,  and  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  trachea  in  the  neck. 

Although  described  usually  as  a  single  gland,  it  consists  actually  of 
two  lateral,  abnost  symmetrical  glands,  connected  with  each  other  by 
cellular  tissue  only,  and  having  no  structural  communication :  they 
may  therefore  be  "  properly  called  a  right  and  left  thymus  gland." 

Between  the  second  and  third  months  of  embryo  existence,  the  thy- 
mus is  so  small  as  to  be  only  ^  just  perceptible  ;"  and  continues 
gradually  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  foetus  until  the  seventh. 
At  the  eighth  month  it  is  large ;  but,  during  the  ninth,  it  undergoes  a 
sudden  change,  assumes  a  greatly  increased  size,  and  at  birth  wei^s 
240  grains.  After  birth  it  continues  to  enlarge  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year,  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  gradually  diminishes,  until 
at  puberty  it  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  thymus  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  being  composed  of  lobules  dis- 
posed in  a  spiral  form  around  a  central  cavity.  The  lobules  are  held 
together  by  a  firm  cellular  tissue  (''  reticulated"),  and  the  entire  gland 
is  enclosed  in  a  coarse  cellular  capsule. 

The  lobules  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the 
head  of  a  pin  to  a  moderate-sized  pea.  Each  lobule  contains  in  its 
interior  a  small  cavity,  or  "  secretory  cell,"*^  and  several  of  these  cells 
open  into  a  small  ^  pouch''^  which  is  situated  at  their  base,  and  lead^ 
to  the  centraL  cavity,  the  "  reservoir  of  the  thymus.^^ 

The  reservoir  is  lined  in  its  interior  by  a  vascular  mucous  membrane, 
'which  is  raised  into  ridges  by  a  layer  of  ligamentous  bands  situated 
beneath  it.  The  ligamentous  Irauids  proceed  in  various  directions,  and 
encircle  the  open  mouths  (pores)  of  the  secretory  celli^  and  pouches. 
This  ligamentous  layer  serves  to  keep  the  lobules  together,  and 
prevent  the  injurious  distension  of  the  cavity. 


*  In  the  description  of  this  gland  I  have  adhered  closely  to  the 
history  of  it  given  by  our  great  authority  on  this  subject.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  beautiful  monograph  "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus 
Gland,"  1832. 


When  either  gland  is  cHrefuUy  unravelled  by  removing  the  cellnlar 
capsule  and  TeseGlg,uid  directing  avay  the  leliculaMd  cellular  tiesue, 
which  retaiiiB  the  lobnlea  in  contact,  the  reservoir,  from  being  folded 
in  a  Berpenlioe  manner  upon  itself,  admits  of  being  drawn  out  into  a 
leDgthencd  tubolar  cord,  f  around  which  the  lobules  are  clustered  in 
spiral  manner,  and  reKmble  knots  upon  a  cord,  or  a  Btring  of  beedt. 

The  reserroir,  pouches,  and  cells,  contain  a  while  fluid  "  like  chyle," 
or  "  like  eream,  but  with  a  small  admiituie  of  red  globules." 


*  A  Bection  of  the  thymns  gknd  at  th^  eighth  month,  showmg  its 
anatomy.  This  figure,  and  the  succeeding,  were  drawn  tmm  two  of 
Sir  Aalley  Cooper's  beautiful  preparations,  with  the  kind  penniaaion 
of  their  possessor.  1,  The  cervical  portions  of  the  gland  ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  lateral  glands  is  wfII  marked.  2.  Secretory  cells 
seen  upon  the  cut  aurfhce  of  the  section  ;  these  are  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  section,  3,  3.  The  porea  or  openings  of  the  aecretoij 
cells  and  pouches ;  they  are  seen  covering  the  whole  internal  sur&ce  of 
the  great  central  cavity  or  reservoir.  The  continuity  of  the  reservoir 
in  the  lower  or  thoracic  portion  of  the  gland,  with  the  cervital  portion 
ia  seen  in  the  figure. 

+  See  the  branliftil  plates  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work. 


la  an  entmination  of  the  tlijinic  fluid 
which  I  lalely  made,  with  a  Powell 
micro«ope  magni^ng  600  timeg  linear 
measure,  I  obaerred  that  the  corpua- 
culea  were  Terj  DunieToiis,  Hmallei  than 
the  blood  eorpUKulea,  globular  and  oral 
ia  fbrm,  inegnkr  in  outline,  -vaiiable  in 
■iie,  and  pronded  with  a  miall  central 
nocleua. 

In  the  human  tetua  this  flnid  hat 
been  found  by  Sir  Aatley  in  too  Bmall 
proportion  to  be  aubmitled  to  chemicai 
analyak.  Bnt  the  thymic  £uid  of  the 
|(eta1  cali^  which  eiisu  in  great  abun- 
dance, gave  the  following  analytical  + 
reanlt* :  — ■  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
duid  contained  sixteen  ]arts  of  soUd 
matter,  which  consiated  ot, 

Incipient  fibrine. 

Albumen, 

Mucus,  and  mnco-eitractite  laatter. 

Muriate  and  phosphate  of  potass, 

Phosphate  of  soda, 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  trace. 

The  orlETUt  of  the  thymus  gland  are 
derived  from  the  internal  mammary,  and 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid. 

The  twini  terminate  in  the  left  vena 
innominata,  and  tome  unall  bianchea 
in  the  thyroid  teins. 

The  nerva  aPB  Tery  minute,  and  ate 
derived   chieBy   ^trough    the  internal 


mammacy  plexus,  {rom  the  uiperiot 
thoracic  gai^;lian  of  the  Bympametic 
Sir   Astlej  Coopet   baa    also    seen  a 


•  The  couTBO  and  termination  of  tiie  "  absorbent  ducto"  of  the 
thymus  of  the  calf  j  from  one  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  prepanttions.  I. 
The  two  internal  jugular  veins.  2.  The  superior  Tena  cava.  3.  The 
thoracic  duct,  dividing  into  two  braocbes,  which  re-uuila  previously  to 
their  termination  in  the  coot  of  the  left  jugular  vein.  1.  The  two 
thymic  ducts  ;  that  on  the  left  ude  opens  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
that  on  the  right  into  the  root  of  the  right  jugular  vein. 
_     t  Tlua  ualysia  was  conducted  b;  Ilr.  Dovler  of  Richmond. 
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branch  from  the  junction  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  pass 
to  the  side  of  the  gland. 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  general  onion  of  the  lymphatic 
Teasels  at  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  injected  them  only  once  in  the  human  foetus, 
but  in  the  calf  he  finds  two  large  lymphatic  ducts,  which  commence  in 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  glands,  and  pass  downwards,  to  terminate 
at  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  vein  at  each  side.  These 
vessels  he  considers  the  **•  absorbent  ducts  of  the  glands  ;  '  thymic 
ducts  ;^  they  are  the  carriers  of  the  fluid  from  the  thymus  into  the 
veins." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  concludes  his  anatomical  description  of  this  gland 
with  the  following  interesting  physiological  observation : — 

^  As  the  th3rmus  secretes  all  the  parts  of  the  blood,  viz.  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  particles,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  gland  is  designed  to 
prepare  a  fluid  well  fitted  for  the  fcetal  growth  and  nourishment  from 
the  blood  of  the  mother,  before  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and,  conse- 
quently, before  chyle  is  formed  from  food  ? — and  this  process  continues 
for  a  short  time  after  birth,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  from  the 
thymus  gradually  declining  as  that  of  chylification  becomes  perfectly 
established." 

F(ETAL   LUNGS. 

The  lungs,  previously  to  the  act  of  inspiration,  are  dense  and  solid 
in  structure,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  their  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  water,  in  which  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  whereas  lung  which  has 
respired  will  float  upon  that  fluid.  The  specific  gravity  is,  however, 
no  test  of  the  real  weight  of  the  lung ;  the  respired  lung  being  actually 
heavier  than  the  foetal  Thus  the  weight  of  the  foetal  lung,  at  about 
the  middle  period  of  uterine  life,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  1  to 
60.*  But,  after  respiration,  the  relative  weight  of  the  lung  to  the 
entire  body  is  as  1  to  30. 


F(ETAL   HEART. 

The  heart  of  the  foetus  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body; 
it  is  also  developed  very  early,  representing  at  first  a  simple  vessel, 
and  undergoing  various  degrees  of  complication  until  it  arrives  at  the 
compound  character  which  it  presents  after  birth.  The  two  ventricles 
form,  at  one  period,  a  single  cavity,  which  is  afterwards  divided  into 
two  by  the  septum  ventriculorum.    The  two  auricles  communicate  up 


*  Cruveilheir,  Anatomie  Descriptive,  vol.  iL  p.  621. 
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to  the  moment  of  birth,  the  septum  being  incomplete,  and  leaying  a 
kirge  opening  between  them,  the  foramtH  ovale  (foramen  of  Botal*}. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  foetus  connected 
with  the  heart ;  it  is  a  communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta.  It  degenerates  into  a  fibrous  cord  after  birth,  from  the 
double  cause  of  a  diversion  in  the  current  of  the  blood  towards  the 
lungs,  and  from  the  pressure  of  the  left  bronchus,  caused  by  its  digten-> 
sion  with  air. 

VISCBltA   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 

At  an  early  period  of  uterine  life^  and  sometimes  at  the  period  of 
birth,  as  I  have  twice  observed  in  the  imperfectly  developed  foetus, 
two  minute  fibrous  threads  may  be  seen,  passing  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  mesentery.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
vessels. 

The  omphalo-mesenteric  are  the  first  developed  vessels  of  the  germ : 
they  ramify  upon  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  or  yolk-bag,  and  supply  the 
newly  formed  alimentary  canal  of  the  embryo.  From  them,  as  firom  a 
centre,  the  general  circulating  system  is  produced.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  placental  circulation,  they  cease  to  carry  blood,  and 
dwindle  to  the  size  of  mere  threads,  which  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
in  the  early  periods  of  uterine  life ;  but  are  completely  removed,  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  at  a  later  period. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  caci  is  long  and  of  large  size,  and  is  con- 
tinued directly  from  the  central  part  of  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  caecum,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  constricted  continuation.  This  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  appendix  caeci  in  the  higher  quadrumana. 

The  large  intestines  are  filled  with  a  dark  green  viscous  secretion, 
called  meconium  {fitiMiv,  P^PPy))  ^™  i^  resemblance  to  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy. 

FffiTAL   LIVER.      • 

The  liver  is  the  first  formed  organ  in  the  embryo.  It  is  developed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,'  land,  at  about  the  third  week,  fills  the 
whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  half  the  weight  of  the  entire  embryo.  At 
the  fourth  month  the  liver  is  of  immense  size  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  foetus.  At  birth  it  is  of  very  large  size,  and  occupies  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  left  lobe  is  as  large  as  the  right,  and 
the  Mciform  ligament  corresponds  with  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 


*  Leonard  Botal,  of  Piedmont,  was  the  first  of  the  modems  who 
gave  an  account  of  this  opening,  in  a  work  published  in  1565.  His 
description  is  very  imperfect.  The  foramen  was  well  known  to 
Galen.  .    . 
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The  liver  dimimshes  rapidly  after  birth,  probably  firom  the  obliteration 
of  the  umbilical  yein. 

KIDNBTS  AND   8UPRA-RBNAL  CAP8ULE& 

The  kidn^s  present  a  lobulated  appearance  in  the  fcetns,  which  is 
the  permanent  type  amongst  some  animals,  as  in  the  bear,  the  otter, 
and  cetacea. 

The  gupra-renal  capsules  are  organs  which  appear,  from  their  early 
and  considerable  deyelopement,  to  belong  especially  to  the  economy  of 
the  foetus.  They  are  distinctly  formed  at  the  second  month  of  embryo 
life,  and  are  greater  in  size  and  weight  than  the  kidneys.  At  the 
fourth  month  they  are  equalled  in  bulk  by  the  kidneys,  and  at  birth 
they  are  about  one-third  less  than  those  organs. 

VISCBRA  OF  THB  PBLVIS. 

The  bladder  in  the  fcetus  is  long  and  conical,  and  is  situated  alto- 
gether above  the  upper  border  of  the  pubis,  which  is  as  yet  small  and 
undeveloped.  It  is,  indeed,  an  abdominal  viscus,  and  is  connected 
superiorly  with  a  fibrous  cord,  called  the  urachus,  of  which  it  appears 
an  expansion. 

The  urachus  is  continued  upwards  to  the  umbilicus,  and  becomes 
connected  with  the  umbilical  cord.  In  animals  it  is  a  pervious  duct, 
and  is  continuous  with  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  embryo  — the 
allantois.  It  has  been  found  pervious  in  the  human  foetus,  and  the 
urine  has  been  passed  through  the  umbilicus.  Calculous  concretions 
have  also  been  found  in  its  course. 

The  uterus,  in  the  early  periods  of  embryo  existence,  appears  to  be 
bifid,  from  the  large  size  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  small  develope- 
ment  of  the  body  of  the  organ.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the 
body  assumes  a  larger  bulk,  and  the  bifid  appearance  is  lost.  The 
cervix  uteri  in  the  foetus  is  larger  than  the  body  of  the  organ. 

The  ovaries  are  situated,  like  the  testicles,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
near  to  the  kidneys,  and  descend  from  thence  gradually  into  the 
pelvis. 

TESTBS. 

The  testicles  in  the  embryo  are  situated  in  tke  lumbar  regions,  im- 
mediately below  the  kidneys.  The  spermatic  canal,  at  this  period,  is 
occupied  by  a  ceUuIar  cord  of  considerable  thickness,  called  the 
gubemaculum  testis.  The  cells  of  this  structure  appear  to  be  filled 
with  a  gelatinous  fluid ;  and  its  use  would  seem  to  be  to  keep  the 
spermatic  canal  properly  dilated,  and  to  direct  and  precede  the  testicle 
in  its  course  downwards.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  gubemaculum 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  testicle,  and  its  lower  end  is 
connected  with  the  cellular  interior  of  the  scrotum. 

2  M 
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The  descent  of  the  testicle  is  yery  gradual  and  progressive.  Be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  month  it  has  reached  the  lower  part  of  the 
psoaa  muscle,  and  during  the  seventh  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
spermatic  canal,  and  is  drawn  onwards  by  the  gubemaculum. 

While  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  it  is  behind  the  peritoneum, 
and  is  coyered  on  its  anterior  sur&ce  and  sides  by  that  membrane, 
which  constitutes  its  proper  serous  covering,  the  tunica  vagintdis 
propria.  As  it  descends  into  the  scrotum  it  carries  wiUi  it  its  invest- 
ing peritoneum,  md  thus  forms  a  pouch  of  serous  membrane^  which 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  This  pouch  being 
constricted  by  the  ^lermatic  canal,  becomes  gradually  closed  firom 
above  downwards,  until  it  leaves  only  a  small  bag  which  suiroundB  the 
testicle,  and  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis  refleaea. 


APPENDIX. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  LEG. 

Fibular  Region,* 

Peronens  longUB, 
Peroneus  brevis. 

Dissection, — These  muscles  are  exposed  by  contiiming  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  anterior  tibial  region  outwards  beyond  the  fibula,  to  the 
border  of  the  posterior  tibial  region. 

The  peroneus  longus  (vrt^im,  fibula,  extensor  tarsi  fibularis  longior) 
muscle  arises  firom  the  upper  tlurd  of  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula,  and 
terminates  in  a  long  tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  external  malle- 
olus, and  obliquely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  through  the  groove  in  the 
cuboid  bone,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metat^sal  bone  of 
the  great  toe.  The  upper  part  of  its  origin  is  pierced  by  the  peroneal 
nerve ;  its  tendon  is  thickened  where  it  glides  behind  the  external 
malleolus,  and  a  sesamoid  bone  is  frequently  developed  in  that  part 
which  plays  upon  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  peroneus  brevis  (extensor  tarsi  fibularis  brevier)  lies  beneath 
the  peroneus  longus ;  it  arises  fi'om  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  fibula, 
and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
and  through  a  groove  in  the  os  calcis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

Actions, — The  peronei  muscles  are  extensors  of  the  foot,  conjointly 
with  the  tibialis  posticus.  They  antagonise  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
peroneus  tertius,  which  are  flexors  of  the  foot.  The  whole  of  these 
muscles  acting  together,  tend  to  maintain  the  fiatness  of  the  foot,  so 
necessary  to  security  in  walking. 


*  The  muscles  of  this  region  follow  the  deep  posterior  tibial  group, 
and  precede  those  of  the  foot  at  page  214. 
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AbdomeD,  465. 
Abdominal  regions^  465. 
Acinic  488. 

Alimentary  canal,  471. 
Amphi-arthrosis,  93. 
Ampulla,  435. 
Amygdalae,  473. 
Annulus  ovalis,  447. 
Antihelix,  428. 
Antitragus,  428. 
Aorta,  abdominal,  241. 
arch,  239. 
ascending,  239. 
thoracic,  240. 
Aortic  sinuses,  451. 
Aponeurosis,  131. 
Appendices  epiploic®,  470. 
Appendix  vernuformis  cseci,  477. 
Aqua  labyrinthi,  436. 
Aqusductus  cochleae,  436. 
vestibuli,  435. 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  357. 
Aqueous  humour,  423. 
Arachnoid  membrane,  348. 
Arbor  vitae,  360. 

uterina,  514. 
Arch,  femoral,  232. 

palmar  superficial,  274. 
Arciform  fibres,  366* 
Areola,  518. 

Arteries  —  General  anatomy, 
235. 

structure,  236. 
anastomotica  femoralis, 
296. 

magna,  268. 
angular,  247. 
aorta,  237. 


Arteries,  articular  azygos,  297. 

inferior,  297. 
superior,  297. 
auricular  anterior,  250. 
posterior,  249. 
axillary,  263. 
basilar,  259. 
brachial,  267. 
bronchial,  274. 
carotid  common,  243. 
external,  244. 
internal,  253. 
carpal  ulnar  anterior,274. 
posterior,  274. 
radial  anterior,  271. 
posterior,  271. 
centralis  retinae,  255. 
cerebellar  inferior,  259. 

superior,  260.       ' 
cerebral  anterior,  255. 
middle,  255. 
posterior,  260. 
cervicalis  anterior,  262. 
posterior,  262. 
ciliary,  255. 
circumflex  anterior,  266. 
external,  295. 
ilii,  290. 
internal,  295. 
posterior,  266. 
superficialis,294 
coccygeal,  286. 
coeliac,  275. 
colica  dextra,  281. 
media,  281. 
sinistra,  282. 
comes  nervi  ischiatici, 
286. 
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Arteries,  comes  phrenici,  262. 
coiorounicans     cerebri 
anterior,  255. 
posterior,  256. 
coronaria  dextra,  242. 
labii  inferioris, 

248. 
superioris,  248. 
sinistra,  242. 
ventriculi,  275. 
corporis  bulbosi,  288. 

cavernosi,  288. 
cremasteric,  290. 
cystic,  277. 
dental  inferior,  251. 
superior,  252. 
digitales  manQs,  274. 

pedis,  305. 
dorsales  pollicis,  272. 
dorsalis  linguae,  247. 
carpi  radialis, 
271. 

ulnaris,  274. 
hallucis,  300. 
pedis,  299. 
penis,  288. 
scapulae,  266. 
epigastric,  290. 

superficial,  294. 
ethmoidal,  255. 
facial,  247. 
femoral,  291. 
frontal,  255. 
gastric,  275. 
gastro-duodenalis,  277. 
epiploicadextra,  277. 
sinistra^  279. 
gluteal,  289. 

inferior,  286. 
superior,  289. 
hsmorrhoidal  external, 
288. 

middle,  286. 
superior,  283. 
hepatic,  277. 
ileo-colic,  281. 


Arteries,  iliac,  common,  284. 
externa),  290. 
internal,  284. 
lumbar,  288. 
infra-orbital,  252. 
innominata,  243. 
intercostal,  274. 

anterior,  262. 
superior,  262. 
inter-osseous,  273. 

anterior,  273. 
posterior,  274. 
intestini  tenuis,  279. 
ischiatic,  286. 
lachrymal,  254 
laryngeal,  247. 
lingual,  247. 
lumbar,  283. 
malleolar  external,  299. 

internal,  299. 
maromaiy  internal,  262. 
masseteric,  248. 
mastoid,  248. 
maxillary  internal,  250. 
mediastinal,  262. 
meningea,  anterior,  254. 

inferior,  249. 

media,  251. 

parva,  252. 

posterior,  259. 
mesenteric,  279. 

inferior,  281. 
metacarpal,  272. 
metatarsea,  300. 
musculo-phienic,  262. 
nasal,  255. 
obturator,  289. 
occipital,  249. 
oesophageal,  274. 
ophthalmic,  254. 
palatine  inferior,  248. 

rsterior,  252. 
^    ^         ,  255. 
pancreatica  magna,  279. 
pancreaticae  parvae,  279. 
pancreatico-dttodenalis, 
277. 
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Arteries,  perforantes,  femofalis> 
295. 

plantaris,  305. 
pericardiac,  262. 
perineal  superficial,288. 
peroneal,  301. 

anterior,  303. 
posterior,  303. 
pharyngea   ascendens, 

249. 
phrenic,  275. 
plantar  external,  303. 
internal,  305. 
popliteal,  296. 
princeps  cervicis,  249. 
pollicis,  272. 
profunda  cervicis,  262. 
femoris,  294. 
inferior,  268. 
superior,  268. 
pterygoid,  251. 
pterygo-palatine,  252. 
pudic-extemal,  294. 
internal,  286. 
pulmonary,  306. 
pyloric,  277. 
radial,  269. 
radialis  indicis,  272. 
ranine,  247. 
recurrens     interossea, 
274. 

radialis,  271. 
tibialis,  299. 
ulnaris,anterior, 

273. 
posterior,  273. 
renal,  283. 
-   sacra  media,  283. 
lateralis,  289. 
scapular  posterior,  260. 
sigmoid,  282. 
spermatic,  281. 
spheno-palatine,  252. 
spinal  anterior,  259. 
lateral,  259. 
posterior,  259. 
splenic,  277. 


Arteries,  stylo-mastoid,  249. 
subclavian,  256. 
sublingual,  247. 
submental,  248. 
subscapular,  266. 
superficialis  cervicis  .262. 

vols,  271. 
supra-orbital,  255. 
renal,  283. 
scapular,  260. 
sural,  297. 
tarsea,  300. 
temporal,  249.  ', 

anterior,  249. 
media,  250. 
posterior,  250. 
temporales    profuhds, 

252. 
thoracica  acromialis,266. 
axillaris,  266. 
inferior,  266. 
superior,  266. 
thyroidea  inferior  v.  as- 
cendens, 260. 

superior  v.  des- 
,    cendens,  245. 
tibialis  antica,  297. 
postica,  301. 
transversalis  colli,  260. 
faciei,  249. 
bumeri,260. 
perinei,  288. 
tympanic,  251. 254. 
ulnar,  272. 
umbilical,  286. 
uterine,  289. 
vaginal,  289. 
vasa  brevia,  279. 

intestini  tenuis,279. 
vertebral,  258. 
vesical  inferior,  286. 
middle.  286. 
superior,  286. 
vidian,  252. 
Arthrodia,  94. 
Articulations,  94. 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  455. 
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Arytenoid  glands,  460. 
Auricles  of  the  heart,  446.  450. 
Auriculo-ventricular   openings, 
448.  451. 

Base  of  the  brain,  360. 

Bladder,  501. 513. 

BoN^,  chemical  composition,  1. 

.  developement,  3. 

general  anatomy,  1. 

structure,  2. 

astragalus,  86. 

atlas,  7. 

axis,  8. 

calcis,  87. 

clavicula,  63. 

coccyx,  13. 

costae,  60. 

cuboides,  89« 

cuneiforme  carpi,  71. 

externum  tarsi,  89 
internum,  88. 
medium,  89. 

ethmoides,  31. 

femur,  81. 

fibula,  85. 

frontal,  19. 

humerus,  65, 

hyoides,  69. 

ilii,  77. 

innominatum  77. 

ischium,  78. 

lachrymal,  35^ 

magnum,  72. 
'  malare,  36. 

maxillare  superius,  32. 
infenus,  39. 

metacarpus,  73. 

metatarsus,  90. 

nasi,  32. 

naviculare,  88. 

occipital,  14. 

palati,  36. 

parietal,  18. 

patella,  83. 
phalanges  maniis,  75. 
■    ■         —pedis,  91. 


Bones,  pisiforme,  71. 
pubis,  78. 
radius,  68. 
sacrum,  12. 
scaphoides  carpi,  69. 

tarsi,  88. 
scapula,  63. 
semi-lunare,  71. 
sesamoidea  maniis,  92. 
pedis,  92. 
sphenoides,  26. 
sternum,  60. 
temporal,  22. 
tibia,  84. 
trapezium,  72. 
trapezoides,  72. 
triquetra,  42. 
turbinatum  inferius,  39. 

superius,  31. 
ulna,  67. 

unciforme,  73. 

unguis,  35. 

verlebraB  cervical,  6. 
dorsal,  9. 
lumbar,  10. 

vomer,  39. 
Brain,  345. 
Bronchi,  461. 
Bronchial  tubes,  463. 
Brunner's  glands,  480. 
Bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosuoi, 

506. 
Bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  508. 
Bulbus  olfactorius,  371. 
Burss  mucosae,  96. 


Cascum,  477. 

Calamus  scriptorius,  358. 

Calicos,  499. 

Canal  of  Fontana.  419. 

Petit,  424. 
Canthi,  425. 
Capillaries,  236. 
Capitula  laryngis,  456. 
Capsule  of  Glisson,  488. 
Capsules  supra-renal,  496.  529. 
Caput  gallinaginis,  507. 
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Cardia,  476. 
Cartilage,  95. 
Cartilages : 

inter-articular  of  the 

clavicle.  Ill,  112. 
inter-articular  of  the 
jaw,  104. 

inter- articular  of  the 
wrist,  116. 
semi-lunar,  124. 
Caruncula  lachryroalis,  426. 
Carunculs  myrtiformes,  517. 
Casserian  ganglion,  383. 
Cauda  equina,  368. 
Centrum  ovale  minus,  350. 
majus,  350. 
Cerebellum,  359. 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  340. 
Cerebrum,  349.     . 
Ceruminous  follicles,  430. 
Cervical  ganglia,  202.  424. 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  423. 
Cheeks,  472. 

Chords  tendines,  448,  451. 
vocales,  456* 
Willisii,  346. 
Choroid  membrane,  418* 

plexus,  352. 
Cilia,  426. 

Ciliary  ligament,  419. 
processes,  420. 
Circle  of  Willis,  260. 
Circulation,  adult,  445. 
foetal,  519. 
CHtoris,  517.  • 
Cochlea,  436. 
Colon,  477. 
Columns  camee,  448,  449.  451. 

.  papillares,  449.  451. 
Commissures,  366. 

anterior,  357. 
great,  350. 
middle  or  soft,  357. 
posterior,  357. 
Conarium,  857. 
Concha,  428. 
Coni  renales,  499* 


Coni  vasculosi,  512. 
Conjunctiva,  426. 
Converging  fibres,  366. 
Corium,  439. 
Cornea,  417. 
Comicula  laryngis,  456. 
Comu  Ammonis,  354. 
Cornua  of  the  ventricles,  353. 
Corona  glandis,  505. 
Coronary  valve,  447. 
Corpora  albicantia,  361. 

Arantii,  450,  451. 
cavernosa,  505. 
olivaria,  363. 
pisiformia,  361. 
pyramidalia,  363. 
quadrigemina,  357. 
restiformia,  363. 
striata,  352. 
Corpus  callosum,  350. 
cavernosum,  505. 
fimbriatum,  353.  356. 
geniculatum     externum, 
356. 

internum,  356. 
Highmorianum,  511. 
luteum,  516. 
rhomboideum,  360. 
spongiosum,  506. 
striatum,  352. 
Cowper's  glands,  508. 
Cribriform  fascia,  230. 
Cricoid  cartilage,  455. 
Crico-thyroid  membrane,  456* 
Crura  cerebelli,  360. 363. 
cerebri,  361. 
penis,  505. 
Crystalline  lens,  423. 
Cuneiform  cartilages,  456. 
Cupola,  436. 
Cuticle,  441. 
Cutis,  439. 
Cystic  duct,  494. 

Dartos,  509. 
Dermis,  439. . 
Detrusor  urinsa,  502. 
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Diaphragm,  174, 
Diartbrosis,  93. 
Diverging  fibres,  365. 
Dorsi-spina]  veios,  325. 
Ductus  ad  nasum,  427. 

arteriosus,  521. 

communis     choledochus, 
494. 

cystic  us,  494. 

ejaculatorius,  504.  512. 

hepaticusi  494. 

Ijrmphaticus  dexter,  339. 

pancreaticus,  495* 

prostaticus,  504. 

thoracicus,  337. 

Tenosus,  521. 
Duodenum,  476. 
Dura  mater,  346. 

Ear,  428. 

Ejaculatory  duct,  504; 
Enarthrosis,  94. 
Encepbalon,  345. 
Epidermis,  441. 
Epididymis,  510. 
Epigastric  region,  465. 
Epiglottic  gland,  460. 
Epiglottis,  456. 
Epithelium,  470.  478. 
Erectile  tissue,  506. 
Eustachian  tube,  433. 
valve,  447. 
Eye,  416. 

brows,  425. 

globe,  416. 

fashes,  426. 

lids,  425. 

Falciform  process,  230. 
Fallopian  tubes,  515.. 
Falx  cerebelli,  347. 

cerebri,  347. 
Fascia,  general  anatomy,  218. 

cervical,  deep,  219. 

superficial,  219. 

cribriform,  230. 

dentata,  354. 

iliaca,  224. 


Fascia  inter-columnar,  170. 
lau,  230. 
lumbar,  173. 
obturator,  22& 
palmar,  229. 
pelvica,  225. 
perineal,  deep,  226. 

superficial,  226. 
plantar,  233. 
propria,  232. 
recto-vesical,  226. 
spermatica,  170.  510. 
temporal,  219. 
thoracic,  221* 
transversalis,  222. 
Fauces,  473. 
Femoral  arch,  232. 
hernia,  232. 
ring,  232. 
Fenestra  ovalis,  432. 

rotunda,  433. 
Fibres  of  the  heart,  451. 
Fibro-cartilage,  95. 
Fimbris,  Fallopian,  515. 
Fissure  of  Bich&t,  350. 
Sylvius,  361. 
Flocculus,  359. 
Foetal  circulation,  519. 
Foetus,  anatomy  of,  519. 
Follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  480. 
Foramen  caecum,  437. 

commune  anterius,  357. 
posterius,  357. 
of  Monro,  352.  356. 
of  Soemmering,  421. 
of  Winslow^  469. 
ovale,  521. 
saphenum,  230* 
Foramina  Tnebesii,  446* 
Fornix,  354. 
Fossa  innominata,  428. 

navicularis  urethrse,  508. 
vaginse,  516. 
ovalis,  447. 
scaphoides,  -428. 
Fourchette,  516. 
Fraena  epiglottidis,  437»  456* 
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FrsBiium  labii  inferioris,  472* 
linguae,  437.472. 
prsputii,  505. 
superioris,  472. 

Gall-bladder,  494. 
Ganglia,  cervical,  407. 

of  increase,  365. 
lumbar,  411. 
sacral,  411. 
semi-lunar,  410. 
thoracic,  410. 
Ganglion  of  Andersch,  378. 
Arnold's,  406. 
azygos,  412. 
cardiac,  409. 
carotid,  406. 
Casserian,  383. 
ciliary,  403. 
Cloquet's,  403. 
lenticular,  403. 
MeckePs,  404. 
naso-palatioe,  403. 
of  Ribes,  403. 
otic,  406. 
petrous,  378. 
spheno-palatine,  404. 
submaxillary,  405. 
thyroid,  408. 
vertebral,  408. 
Gimbernat*s  ligament,  170. 
Ginglvmus,  94. 
Gland,  epiglottic,  460. 
lachrymal,  427. 
parotid,  473. 
pineal,  357. 
pituitary,  361. 
prostate,  503. 
thymus,  524. 
thyroid,  461.  523. 
Glands,  aggregate,  480. 
arytenoid,  460. 
Brunner's,  480. 
Cowper's,  508. 
duodenal,  480. 
^    ^stric,  479. 
inguinal,  333. 


Glands,  lymphatic,  330. 

mammary,  517. 

Meibomian,  427. 

(Esophageal,  479. 

Pacchionian,  346. 

Peyer's,  480. 

salivary,  473. 

solitary,  480. 

sublingual,  474. 

submaxillary,  474. 
GlandulsB  odoriferae,  505. 
Pacchioni,  346. 
Tysoni,  505. 
Glans  clitoridis,  517. 

penis,  505. 
Glisson's  capsule,  488. 
Globus  major  epididymis,  510. 
minor  epididymis,  510. 
Glomeruli,  499. 
Glottis,  459. 
Gomphosis,  93. 
Gubemaculum  testis,  529. 
Gums,  472. 
Guthrie's  muscle,  179. 

Hair,  442. 
Harmonia,  42.  93. 
Heart,  443. 
Helix,  428. 
Hepatic  ducts,  490. 
Hernia,  congenital,  223. 

direct,  224. 

encysted,  224. 

femoral,  232. 

inguinal,  222. 

umbilical,  222. 

ventral,  222. 
Hilus  lienis,  496. 

renalis,  498. 
Hippocampus  major,  354. 
minor,  353. 
Humours  of  the  eye,  423* 
Hyaloid  membrane,  423. 
Hymen,  517. 

Hypochondriac  regions,  465. 
Hypogastric  region,  465. 
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IIea-ca9cal  valve,  478. 
Ileum,  477. 
Iliac  regions,  465. 
IncuS}  431. 
Infundibula,  499. 
Infundibulum,  361. 
Inguinal  region,  465. 
Inter-articuTar  cartilage,  clavicle, 
HI,  112. 

jaw,  104, 
wrist,  116. 
Intestinal  canal,  471. 
Iris,  419. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces,  473. 
Iter  ad  infundibulum,  357. 

a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventricu- 
lum,  357. 

Jacobus  membrane,  421. 
Jejunum,  476. 
Joint,  ankle,  127. 

elbow,  115. 

hip,  120. 

lower  jaw,  103. 

knee,  121. 

shoulder,  114. 

wrist,  116. 

Kidneys,  497. 

Labia  majora,  516. 
minora,  517. 
Labyrinth,  434. 
Lachrymal  ducts,  427. 

gland,  427. 

puncta,  425. 

sac,  427. 

tubercles,  425. 
Lacteals,  337. 
Lacuns,  508. 
Lamina  cribrosa,  416. 
spiralis,  436* 
Larynx,  455. 
Lens,  423. 

Lenticular  ganglion,  403. 
Lien  succenturiatus,  496. 
Ligament,  96. 


Ligaments,  96. 

acromio-clavicular   supe- 
rior, iisi. 

inferior,  112. 
alar,  126. 
ankle,  of  the,  127. 
annular,ankle,anterior,232 
external,  233. 
internal,  233. 
radius,  116. 
wrist,  anterior,!  18. 
posterior,  229» 
arcuatum  externum,  174. 
internum,  176. 
atlo-axoid  anterior,  102. 
posterior,  102. 
breve  plantae,  129. 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  129. 
cuboid,  long,  129. 
short,  129. 
scaphoid,  128. 
capsular  of  the  hip,  121. 
jaw,  104. 
rib,  106. 
shoulder, 
114. 
thumb,  118. 
carpus  dorsal,  117. 
palmar,  118. 
coQimon  anterior,  97. 
posterior,  98. 
conoid,  112. 
coracoid,  113. 
coraco-acromial,  113. 
clavicular,  112. 
humeral,  114. 
coronary,  116. 

of  the  knee,  124. 
costo-clavicular.  111. 

sternal  anterior,  106. 
posterior,  107. 
transverse-anterior,  106. 
middle,  106. 
posterior,  106. 
vertebral  anterior,  105. 
cotyloid,  121. 
crico-thyroidean,  456. 
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L10AMKNT8,  crucial,  123. 
crucifonn,  102. 
deltoid,  127. 

dorsal  of  the  carpus,  117. 
tarsus,  128. 
elbow,  of  the,  115. 
epiglotto-hyoidean,  457. 
glenoid,  114. 
hip-joint,  of  the,  120. 
ilio*  femoral,  121. 
inter-asticttlar  of  the  ribs, 

106. 
inter-clavicular,  111. 
inter-osseous,     astragalo- 
calcaneoid,  129. 
peroneo-  tibial,  126. 
peroneo-tibial  in- 
ferior, 127. 
inter-osseous,  radio- ulnar, 

116. 
inter-spinous,  99. 
inter-transverse,  99. 
inter-vertebral,  98. 
knee,  of  the,  121. 
lateral  of  the  ankle,  1 27. 
elbow,  115. 
iaw,  103. 
knee,  123. 
phalanges,    foot, 

130. 
phalanges,  hand, 

120. 
wrist,  116. 
longum  plants,  129. 
lumbo-iliac,  107. 

sacral,  107. 
metacarpal  dorsal,  118. 
palmar,  118. 
metatarso-phalangeal,  130. 
mucosum,  126. 
oblique,  116. 
obturator,  110. 
occipito-atloid  anterior,  99. 

rsterior,  99. 
,  101, 
odontoid,  101. 
of  the  liver,  483. 


LroAMEMTs,  orbicular,  116. 

palmar  of  the  carpus,  118. 
patellaB,  122. 
peroneo-tibial     anterior 
superior,  126. 

posterior  superior, 

126. 
anterior  inferior, 

127. 
posterior   inferior, 
127. 
phalanges,  of  the  foot,  1 30. 
hand,  120. 
plantar,  long,  129. 
short,  129. 
posticum  Winslowii,  122. 
pterygo-maxillary,  142. 
pubic  anterior,  110. 
•    posterior,  110. 
superior,  110. 
rhomboid,  111. 
rotundum,  hepatis,  483. 
sacro-coccygean  anterior, 
110. 

posterior,  110. 
sacro-iliac  anterior,  108. 
oblique,  108. 
posterior,  108. 
sacro-ischiatic     anterior, 
110. 

posterior,  110. 
stellate,  105. 

sterno-clavicular   anterior, 
111. 

posterior.  111. 
stylo -maxillary,  221. 
sub^flava,  98. 
sub-pubic,  110. 
•  supra-spinous,  99. 
suspensorium  hepatis,  483. 

penis,  505. 
tarsal  dorsal,  128. 
plantar,  128. 
tarso-metatarsal,  129. 
■  teres,  121. 
thyro-arytenoid,  456. 
thyro-hyoidean,  456. 
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Ligaments,  transverse,  of  the 
acetabulum,  121. 
of  the  ankle,  127. 
of  the  atlas,  102. 
of  the  metacarpus,  120. 
of  the  metatarsus,  130. 
of  the  scapula,  113. 
of  the  semiluoar  carti- 
lages, 124. 
trapezoid,  112. 
wnsts,  of  the^  116. 
Limbus  luteus,  422. 
Linea  alba,  170. 
Lines  transverse,  170. 

semi-lunares,  170. 
Linguetta  laminosa,  359. 
Lips,  471. 

Liquor  Cotunnii,  435. 
Morgagni,  423. 
of  Scarpa,  436. 
Liver,  482. 

Lobules  of  the  liver,  487. 
Lobuli  testis,  511. 
Lobulus  auris,  428. 

pneumogastricus,  359. 
Lobus  caudatus,  486. 
quadratus,  486. 
Spigelii,  486. 
Locus  niger,  863. 

perforatus,  36  K 
Lumbar  regions,  465. 
Lungs,  462. 
Lunula,  442. 

Lymphatic  glands  .  and  vessels, 
330. 

axillary,  332. 
bronchial,  336. 
cardiac,  336. 
head  and  neck,  331. 
inguinal,  333. 
intestines,  337. 
kidney,  337. 
lacteals,  337. 
liver»336. 

lower  extremity,  333. 
lungs,  335. 
mesenteric,  337^ 


Lymphatics,  pelvic  viscera^  337« 

spleen,  336. 

stomach,  336. 

testicle,  337. 

trunk,  334. 

upper  extremity,  332. 

viscera,  335^ 
Lyra,  356. 

Malleus,  431. 
Mastoid  cells,  433^ 
Mammie,  517. 
Mammary  gland,  517. 
Meatus  auditorius  extemus,  429. 
urinarius,  female,  517. 
male,  505. 
Meatuses  of  the  nares,  415. 
Mockers  ganglion,  404. 
Mediastinum  anterior,  464. 
middle,  464. 
posterior,  465. 
testis,  511. 
Medulla  oblongata,  363. 
Meibomian  glands,  427. 
Membrana  dentata,  368. 
pigmenti,  419. 
pupillaris,  523. 
sacciformis,  116. 
tympani,  431. 
Membrane,  choroid,  418. 
hyaloid,  423. 
Jacob's,  421. 
Membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 

508. 
Mesenteric  glands,  337.. 
Mesentery,.  470. 
Meso-cola,  470. 
Meso-rectum,  470. 
Mitral  valves,  45L 
Modiolus,  436. 
Mons  Veneris,  516.. 
Mouth,  471. 

Mucous  membrane,  stnictttre,478. 
Muscles,  general  anatomy,  131. 
structure,  132. 
abductor  minimi  digiti, 
197. 
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MuflCLSS,  abductor  minimi^  digiti 
pedis,  215. 

indicis,  198. 
pollicis,  197. 
pedis,  215. 
accelerator  uHds,  178. 
accessoritts,  216. 
adductor  brevis,  207. 
longus,  206. 
magnus,  207. 
minimi  digiti, 

198. 
pollicis,  197. 
pedis,  216. 
anconeus,  194. 
anti-tragicus,  429. 
arytenoideus,  458. 
aryteno-epiglottideus, 

inferior,  458. 
aryteno-epiglottideus, 

superior,  458. 
attollens  aurem,  143. 
attrahens  aurem,  143* 
azygos  uvulflB,  154. 
biceps  flexor  cruris,  207. 
cubiti,  188. 
biventer  cervicis,  162. 
brachialis  anticus,  189. 
buccinlitor,  142. 
cervicalis     ascendens, 

160. 
circumflexus  palati,  153. 
coccygeus,  181. 
complexus,  162. 
compressor  nasi,  139. 

urethras,  179. 
constrictor  inferior,  151 . 
isthrai      fan- 
cium,      150. 

154. 
medius,  151. 
superior,  151. 
vaginae,  181. 
coraco>brachialis,  188. 
comigator  su  percilii,  1 36. 
cremaster,  171. 


MuscLBS,  crico-aiytsBnoideu8» 
lateralis,  458. 

posticus,  458. 
thyroideus,  458. 
crureusy  205. 
deltoid,  187. 
depressor  anguli  oris, 
140. 

labii  inferioris, 

140. 
labii  superi- 
ris   alaeque, 
nasi,  140. 
detrusor  urinae,  502. 
diaphragm,  174. 
digastrictts,  147. 
erector  clitoridis,  181. 
penis,  178. 
spinae,  160. 
extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior,  193. 

carpi  radialis 
longior,  192. 
carpi   ulnaris, 

194. 
digiti  minimi, 

194. 
digitorum 
brevis,  214. 
digitorum  com- 
munis, 193. 
digitorum  lon- 
gus,  209. 
extensor  indicis,  194. 

ossis  metacarpi 
piollicis,  194. 
primi  intemodii 
poUicis,  194. 
pollicis    pro- 
prius,  210. 
secundi   inter- 
nodii  pollicis, 
194. 
flexor  accessorius,  216. 
brevis  digiti  minimi, 
198. 
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MuscLSs,  flexor  brevis  digiti  mi-   Muscles,  latissimus  dorsi,  157. 


nimi  pedis,  216. 
carpi  radialis,  190. 
ulnaris,  191. 
digitorum   brevis, 
215. 

profundus, 

192. 
sublimis, 
191. 
longus   digitorum 

pedis,  212. 
longus      pollicis 
maniis,  192. 
pedis,  212. 
ossis  metacarpi  dig. 

min.,  198. 
ossis  metacarpi  pol- 
licis, 197. 
pollicis  brevis,  197. 
pedis,  216. 
longus,  192. 
gastrocnemius,  211. 
gemellus  inferior,  203. 

superior,  203. 
genio-hyo-glossus,  148. 

hyoideus,  148. 
gluteus  maximus,  201. 
medius,  201. 
minimus,  201. 
gracilis,  207. 
helicis  major,  429. 
minor,  429. 
hyo-glossus,  150. 
iliacus,  206. 
indicator,  194. 
infra-spinatus,  186. 
inter-costal     external, 
167. 

internal,  167. 
inter-ossei  manus,  198. 
pedis  dorsales, 
214. 
plantares, 
217.    , 
inter-spinales,  163. 
inter-transversales,  163. 


laxator  tympani  major, 
432. 

minor,  432. 
levator  anguli  oris,  140. 
scapuls,  159. 
ani,  181. 
glandule    thy- 
roides,  462. 
labii  inferioris,141 . 
superioris,140. 
superioris  ala&- 
que  nasi,  139. 
palati,  153. 
palpebrae,  138. 
levatores  costarum,  163. 
lingualis,  150. 
longissimus  dorsi,  160. 
longus  colli,  155. 
lumbricales  maniis,  192. 
198. 

pedis,  216. 
masseter,  141. 
multifidus  spins,  163. 
mylo-hyoideus,  148. 
obliquus  abdominis  ex- 
tern us,  170. 
abdominis  intemus, 

171. 
capitis  inferior,  162. 
superior,  163. 
oculi  inferior,  138. 
superior,  138. 
obturator  externus,  203. 
internus,  203. 
occipito-frontalis,  134. 
omo-hyoideus,  147. 
opponens  digiti  minimi, 
198. 

pollicis,  197. 
orbicularis  oris,  139. 

palpebrarum,  136. 
palato-glossus,  150. 154. 
pharyngeus,  152. 
154. 
palmaris  brevis,  197. 
longus,  190. 
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MuscLBS,  pectineas,  206.  .    Muscles, 

pectoralis  major,  184. 
minor,  184. 
peroneus  brevis,  531. 
longus,  531. 
tertius,  210. 
plantaris^  211. 
platysma  myoides,  144, 
popliteus,  212. 
pronator  quadratus,  192. 
radii  teres,  190. 
psoas  magnus,  206. 

parvus,  174. 
pterygoideus  extemus, 
142. 

internus,  142. 
pyramidalis  abdominis, 
173. 

nasi,  139. 
pyriformis,  202. 
quadratus  femoris,  203. 
lumbonim.  174. 
rectus  abdominis,  173. 
capitis    anticus 
major,  154. 
minor,  154. 
lateralis,  162. 
posticus 
major,  162. 
minor,  162. 
femoris,  205. 
oouli     externus, 
138. 

inferiof^  138. 
internus,  138. 
superior,  138. 
letrahens  aurem,  143. 
rbomboideus  major,  159. 
minor,  159. 
risorius  Santor  ini,  146. 
saci-o-lumbalis,  160. 
sartorius,  205. 
scalenus  anticus,  154. 
posticus,  155. 
semi-spinalis  colli,  162. 

dorsi,  162. 
semi-membranosus,  208. 


semi-tendinosus,  208. 
serratus  magnus,  185. 

posticus  inferior, 
159. 

superior,  159. 
soleus,  212. 
sphincter  ani  extemus, 
180. 

internus,  180. 
spinalis  dorsi,  160. 
splenius  capitis,  160. 

colli,  160. 
stapedius,  432. 
stemo-cleido-mastoid- 
eusj  146. 

hyoideus,  147. 
thyroideus,  147. 
stylo-glossus,  150. 
hyoideus,  148. 
pharyngeus,  152. 
subclavius,  185. 
subcrureus,  205. 
subscapularis,  185. 
supinator  radii  brevis, 
194. 

longus,  192. 
supra-spinales,  163. 
supra-spinatus,  186. 
temporal,  141. 
tensor  palati,  153. 
tarsi,  136. 
tympani,  432. 
vagiRffi  femoris, 
204. 
teres  major,  186. 
minor,  186. 
thyro-arytenoideus,  458. 
epiglottideus,  458. 
hyoideus,  147. 
tibialis  anticus,  209* 
posticus,  213. 
trachelo-mastoideus, 

162. 
tragicus,  429. 
transversalis  abdominis, 
173. 

colli,  160. 
2n 
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Muscles,  transversus  auriculae, 
429. 

pedis,  217. 
perinei,  178. 
trapezius,  157. 
triangularis  sterni,  167. 
triceps  extensor  cruris, 
205. 

cubiti,  189. 
vastus  externus,  205. 
internus,  205. 
zygomaticus  major,  140. 
minor,  140. 
Musculi  pectinati,  447.  450. 
Myopia,  425, 

NaUs,441. 
Nares,  413.  475. 
Nasal  duct,  427. 

fossae,  51.  415. 
Nates  cerebri,  357. 
Nerves,  general  anatomy,  340. 
abducentes,  373* 
accessorius,  382. 
acromiales,  389. 
auditory,  371. 
auricuiaris  anterior,  387. 
magnus,  389. 
posterior,  377. 
buccal,  386. 
cardiac,  381. 
cardiacus  inferior,  409. 
magnus,  409. 
cardiacus  medius,  409. 
superior,  408. 
cervical,  388. 
cervico-fa(iiaI,  375. 
chorda    tympani,  375. 

405. 
ciliary,  403. 
circumflex,  394. 
claviculares,  389. 
communicans  noni,  389. 
peroLei,  400. 
poplitei,  399. 
cranial,  370. 
crural,  397. 


Nerves,  cutaneus  externus  bra- 
cbialis,  390. 

externus  femoralis, 

395. 
internus  brachiaiis, 

390. 
posterior  femoris, 

399. 
spiralis,  393. 
dental  anterior,  386. 
inferior,  387. 
posterior,  386. 
descenaens  noni,  374. 
digastric,  377. 
dorsal,  394. 
eighth  pair,  378. 
facial,  375. 
femoral,  397. 
fifth  pair,  382. 
first  pair,  370. 
fourth  pair,  374. 
frontal,  383. 
gastric,  382. 
genito-crural,  397. 
glosso-pharyngeal,  378. 
gluteal,  398. 

inferior,  399. 
gustatory,  386. 
hypo-glossal,  373. 
ilio-scrotal,  395. 
inferior  maxillary,  386. 
infra-trochlear,  385. 
inguino-cutaneous,  395. 
intercostal,  394. 
intercosto-humeral,  394. 
inter-osseus  anterior,  392. 
posterior,  393. 
ischiaticus  major,  399. 
minor,  399. 
lachrymal,  383. 
laryngeal  inferior,  381. 
superior,  381. 
lingual,  373. 
lumbar,  395. 
lumbo-sacral,  398. 
masseteric,  386. 
maxillaris  inferior,  386. 
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NxRVES,  maxillaris  superior,  385. 
median,  392. 
moUes,  408. 
motores  oculorum,  371. 
musculo-cataneus,  arm, 

390. 

leg,  400. 
musculo-spiral,  393. 
mylo-hyoideaD,  387. 
nasal,  383. 
obturator,  397. 
occipitalis  major,  389. 
minor,  389. 
olfactory,  370. 
ophthalmic,  383. 
optic,  371. 
orbital,  385. 
palatine  posterior,  404. 
anterior,  404. 
palmaris  superficial,  392. 
pathetici,  374. 
perforans  Casserii,  390. 
peribeo-cutaneous,  399. 
peroneal,  400. 
petrosus     superficialis 

minor,  406. 
pharyngeal,  380. . 
phrenic,  389. 
plantar  external,  400. 
internal,  400. 
pneamo-gastric,  379. 
popliteal,  399. 
portio  dura,  375. 

mollis,  371. 
pterygoid,  386. 
pudic  internal,  399. 
pulmonary,  382. 
radial,  393. 
recurrent,  381 . 
respiratory  external,  390. 
sacral,  398. 

saphenous  external,  399. 
long,  397. 
short,  397. 
second  pair,  371. 
sixth  pair,  373. 
spinal,  387. 


Nerves,  spinal  accessory,  382. 
splanchnicus  major,  410. 
minor,  410. 
stylo-hyoid,  377. 
subscapular,  390. 
superficialis  colli,  388. 
cordis,  408. 
superior  maxillary,  385.- 
supra-orbital,  383. 
scapular,  390. 
trochlear,  383. 
sympatheticus  major,  401. 
temporal,  386. 
teroporo-facial,  375» 
malar,  385. 
third  pair,  371. 
thoracic  short,  390. 
long,  390. 
tibialis  anticus,  400. 

posticus,  400.- 
trifacial,  382. 
trigeminus,  382. 
trochlearis,  374. 
tympanic,  378. 
ulnar,  392. 
vagus,  379. 
Vidian,  404. 
Nipple,  518. 
Nose,  413. 
Nymphe,517. 

(Esophagus,  476. 
Omentum,  gastro-splenic, 

470. 

great,  470. 

&sser,  469. 
Omphalo-mesenteric  ves- 
sels, 528. 
Optic  commissure,  371. 
thalami,  352.  356. 
Orbiculare  os,  431. 
Orbits,  50. 

Ossicula  auditils,  431. 
Ossification,  3. 
Ostium  abdominale,  515. 

uterinum,  515. 
Otoconite,  436. 
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Ovaries,  515. 
Ovula  Graafiana,515. 
ofNaboth,514.     ^ 

Palate,  472. 
Palpebrae,  425. 
Pancreas,  495. 
Papillae  of  the  nail,  440. 
of  the  skin,  440. 
of  the  tongue,  437. 
calyciformes,  437. 
cireumvallatie,  437. 
conies,  437. 
filiformes,  437. 
fungiformes,  438. 
Parotid  gland,  473. 
Pelvis,  80. 
Penis,  505. 
Pericardium,  444. 
Peritoneum,  467. 
Perspiratory  ducts,  442. 
Pes  accessorius,  354. 
anserinus,  375. 
hippocampi,  354. 
Peyer's  glands,  480. 
Pharynx,  475. 
Pia  mater,  349. 
Pigmentum  nigrum,  419. 
Pillars  of  the  palate,  472. 
Pineal  gland,  357. . 
Pinna,  428. 
Pituitary  gland,  361. 

membrane,  415. 
Pleura  costalis,  464. 

pulmonalis,  464. 
Plexus,  aortic,  411. 
axillary,  390. 
cardiac,  409. 
carotid,  406. 
cervical  anterior,  388. 
posterior,  389. 
choroid,  352. 
ccelijac,  410. 
coronary  anterior,  409. 
^-  posterior,  409. 

gastric,  410. 
hepatic,  410. 


Plexus,  hypogastric,  411. 
lumbar,  395. 
mesenteric  inferior,  411. 
superior,  411. 
oesophageal,  382. 
pharyngeal,  381. 
phrenic,  410. 
.   pulmonary  anterior,  382. 
posterior,  382. 
renal,  411. 
sacral,  398. 
solar,  410. 
spermatic,  411. 
splenic,  410. 
submaxillary,  389. 
supra-renal,  410. 
vertebral,  408. 
Plica  semi-lunaris,  427. 
PlicsB  longitudinal,  478. 
Pneumogastric  lobule,  359. 
Pomum  Adami,  455. 
Pons  Tarini,  361. 

Varolu,  363.    • 
Pores,  442. 
Portio  dura,  375. 

mollis,  371. 
Porus  opticus,  417. 
PoupartS  ligament,  170. 
Prepuce,  505. 
Presbyopia,  425. 
Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes, 
357.  360. 

vermifonnis  inferior,  359. 
superior,  359. 
Promontory,  433. 
Prostate  gland,  503. 
Prostatic  part  of   the   urethra, 

507. 
Protuberantia  annularis,  363. 
Pulmonary  artery,  306. 
plexuses,  382. 
sinuses,  450. 
veins,  329. 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  425. 
Pupil,  419. 
Pylorus,  476. 
Pyramid,  433. 
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Pyramids  anterior,  358. 
posterior,  358. 

Raph^  corporis  callosi,  350. 
Receptaculum  chyli,  337. 
Rectum,  477. 
Respiratory  nerves,  374. 

tract,  363. 
Kete  mucosum,  440. 

testis,  512. 
Retina,  421. 
Rima  glottidis,  459. 
Ring,  external  abdominal,  170. 

femoral,  232. 

internal  abdominal,  222, 
Rugs,  478. 

Sacculus  laryn|is,  459. 
propnus,  435. 
Saphenous  opening,  230. 

vein,  interna],  321. 
external,  320. 
Scalatympani,  436. 
vestibuli,  436. 
Schindylesis,  42.  93. 
Schneideiian  membrane,  415. 
Sclerotic  coat,  416. 
Scrotum,  509. 
Sebaceous  glands,  442. 
Semicircular  canals,  435. 
Semilunar-fibro-cartilages,  124. 

valves,  449.  451. 
Septum  auricularum,  446. 
lucidum,  354. 
pectiniforme,  505* 
scroti,  509. 
Sheatb  of  the  rectus,  174. 
Sigmoid  valves,  449.  451. 
Sinuses,  312. 
Sinus  aortic,  451. 
basilar,  316. 
cavernous,  314. 
circular,  316. 
fourth,  314. 
lateral,  314. 

longitudinal  inferior,  314. 
superior,  312. 


Sinus  occipital  anterior,  316. 
posterior,  314. 
petrosal  inferior,  315. 
superior,  316. 
pocularis,  507. 
pulmonary,  450. 
rectus  or  straight,  314. 
transverse,  316. 
Skin,  438. 
Socia  parotidis,  474. 
Soft  palate,  472. 
Spermatic  canal,  223. 

cord,  509. 
Spheno-maxillary  ganglion,  404. 
Spinal  cord,  367. 
nerves,  387. 
veins,  325. 
Spleen,  496. 

Spongy  part  of  the  urethra,  508. 
Stapes,  432. 
Stenon*s  duct,  473. 
Stomach,  476. 

Sub-arachnoidean  fluid,  348. 368. 

space,  348.  368. 
Sublingual  gland,  474. 
Submaxillary  gland,  474. 
Substantia  perforata,  361. 
Sulcus    longitudinalis     hepatis, 
485. 

transversus,  485. 
Supercilia,  425. 
Superficial  fascia,  218. 
Supra-renal  capsules,  496. 
Suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver, 
483. 

penis,  505. 
Sutures,  41. 
Sympathetic  nerve,  401. 
Symphysis,  93. 
Synarthrosis,  93. 
Synovial  membrane,  96.  ' 

Tapetum,  419. 
Tarsal  cartilages,  425. 
Teeth,  52. 

TendoAchiIlis,211. 
Tendon,  131. 
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Tenia  semicircularis,  352, 

Tarini,  352. 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  347. 
Testes  cerebri,  357* 
Testicles,  509. 

descent,  530. 
Thalami  optici,  352.  356. 
Theca  vertebral  is,  367. 
Thoracic  duct,  337. 
Thorax,  443. 
Thymus  gland,  524. 
Thyro-byoid  membfane,  456* 
Thyroid  cartilage,  455. 

gland,  461.  523. 
Tongue,  437. 
Tonsils,  473. 
Torcular  Herophili,  313. 
Trachea,  461. 
Tractus  motorius,  371. 

respiratorius,  374. 
Tragus,  428. 
Tricuspid  valves,  448. 
Trigone  vesicale,  503. 
Tuber  cinereum,  361. 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  357. 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  447. 
Tubuli  lactiferi,  518. 

seminiferi,  512. 

uriniferi,  498. 
Tunica  albuginea  oculi,  416. 

testis,  510. 

erythroides,  510. 

nervea,  479. 

Ruyschiana,  419.. 

vaginalis,  510. 

vasculosa  testis,  511. 
Tympanum,  430. 
Tyson's  glands,  505. 

Umbilical  region,  465* 
Urachus,  502.  529. 
Ureter,  499. 
Urethra,  female,  513. . 

male,  507. , 
IJterus,  514. 

Utriculus  communis,  435. . 
Uvea,  420. 


Uvula  palati,  472. 
vesics,  503. 

Vagina,  513. 
Valve,  arachnoid,  358« 
coronary,  447. 
Eustacnian,  447. 
ilio-cffical,  478. 
mitral,  451. 
pyloric,  481. 
of  the  rectum,  478* 
semi-lunar,  449.  451. 
tricuspid,  448. 
of  Vieussens,  358. 
Valvule  conniventes,  478.. 
Vasa  efferentia,  512. 
lactea,  337. 
lymphatica,  330. 
pampiniformia,  509. 
recta,  512. 
Vasculum  aberrans,  512. 
Vas  deferens,  509. 512. 
Veins,  308. 

axillary,  319. 
azygos  major,  325. 
minor,  325. 
basilic,  318. 
cardiac,  326. 
cava  inferior,  323. 
superior,  322. 
cephalic,  318. 
cerebellar,  312. 
cerebral,  312. 
coronary,  326. 
corporis  striati,  312.. 
diploe,  311. 
dorsalis  penis,  323.  506. 
dorsirspinal,  325. 
facial,  310. 
femoral,  320. 
Galeni,  312.  356. 
gastric,  327. 
hepatic,  324. 
iliac,  322. 
innominate,  321. 
intercostal  superior,  325. 
jugular  anterior,  316. 
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¥siN8,  jugular  external,  316. 
iDternal,  317. 
maxillary  internal,  311. 
median,  319. 

basilic,  319. 

cephalic,  319. 
medulli-spmal,  326. 
meningo-rachidian,-  326. 
mesenteric  inferior,  327. 
superior,  327. 
occipital,  311. 
popliteal,  320. 
portal,  327. 
profunda  femoris,  24. 
prostatic,  323. 
pulmonary,  329. 
radial,  318. 
renal,  324. 
salvatella,  318. 
saphenous  internal,  321. 
external,  320. 
spermatic,  324. 
splenic,  327. 
subclavian,  319.  . 
temporal,  311. 
temporo-maxillary,  311. 
thyroid,  317. 
ulnar  anterior,  318. 
posterior,  318. 


Veins,  uterine,  823. 
vertebral,  317. 
vesical,  323. 
Velum  interpositum,  356. 

pendulum  palati,  472. 
Venae  Galeni,  312.  356. 

vorticoss,  419. 
Ventricle  of  A  ranting,  358. 
Ventricles  of  the  brain, 

fifth,  354. 

fourth,  357. 

lateral,  350. 

third,  356. 

of  the  heart,  447.  450. 

pf  the  larynx,  459. 
Vermiform  processes,  359. 
Veru  montanum,  507. 
Vesiculs  seminaJes,  504. 
Vestibule,  434. 
Vestibulum  vaginae,  517. 
Vibrissas,  413. 
Villi,  479. 

Vitreous  humour,  423. 
Vulva,  516. 

Wharton's  duct,  474. 
Wilson's  muscles,  179. 

Zonula  ciliaris,  422. 
of  Zinn,  422. 
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